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THE    SUPEENATUEAL ; 
AND    "SUPEENATUEAL   EELIGION." 


Tni  world  has  lately  rung  with 
wme  of  those  wild,  sharp,  unaccus- 
tomed notes  which  are  said  to  pre- 
saffe  great  storms,  or  natural  con- 
Tolsions.  A  modem  writer,  who  has 
something  of  the  magical  touch 
ol  great  writers  of  the  past,  and 
who  has  enriched  our  literature  by 
au  account  of  the  terrible  winter  of 
1685,  such  as  De  Poe  might  have 
l>©en  proud  to  have  written,  has 
spokea  repeatedly  of  the  weird  and 
^wonted  sounds  that  heralded,  or 
*^<^companied  the  great  cold.*  Some 
*uch  presage  of  the  coming  war  of 
elements,  in  mute  expectation  of 
vhich  Europe  is  shuddering  into 
postile  camps,  may  be  recognized 
^  a  work  which  is  perhaps  more 
confident  in  tone  than  exact  in 
logic,  but  which  has  disquieted 
^*^Miy  a  reader,  under  the  title  of 
^^^pernaiural  Religion. 


There  is  an  assumption  of  no 
slight  importance  which  lies  at  the 
very  threshold  of  this  work.  And 
not  only  &om  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  being  assumed,  is  that 
assumption  unphilosophical,'  but 
it  further  involves  a  tacit  ac- 
ceptance of  almost  all  for  which 
the  author  subsequently  contends. 
It  may  be  said  that  it  is  a  mere 
question  of  words  as  to  which  we 
take  exception.  But  the  reply  is, 
that  in  all  exact  thought,  the  de- 
finition of  the  language  used  is  a 
necessary  preliminary.  It  is  not 
needful  for  the  philosophical  writer 
to  give  an  etymological  derivation 
oi  his  terms,  or  to  give  an  historical 
accotmt  of  the  different  senses  in 
which  they  have  been  employed  or 
understood.  But  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  define  the  sense  in  which 
he  intends  to  use  any  important 


*  ^«  Blaflkmote*s  <*  Lona  Doone ''  is  presumed  to  be  the  work  referred  to.— [Ed.] 
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word ;  and  further,  to  use  it  inva- 
riably in  tliat  sense. 

The  word  to  which  we  refer  is 
"Supernatural."  The  use  of  this 
word  opens  the  door  to  a  fallacy. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  employed  to 
indicate  a  group  of  phenomena, 
real  or  asserted,  of  which  the  causes 
are  too  subtle  to  be  grasped  by  the 
chemist  or  the  mechanic.  The  true 
phrase  t-o  denote  the  character  of 
these  phenomena  would  rather  be 
the  endo-physical,  as  denoting  the 
inner  forces  of  nature ;  the  crypto- 
physical ;  or  some  such  compound 
term.*  For  by  the  use  of  the  pre- 
position super,  is  introduced  the 
further  idea  of  a  power  apart  from, 
and  even  hostile  to,  the  order  of 
nature.  If  such  a  power  be,  in- 
deed, traceable  in  its  operation,  it 
is  a  subject  for  the  most  careful 
study.  But  to  assume  that  forces 
which  are  subtle  in  their  influence, 
and  hidden  from  the  ordinary  in- 
struments of  observation  as  to  their 
origin,  are  therefore  supernatural, 
in  the  sense  of  being  opposed  to 
nature,  is,  in  point  of  fact,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  ^  a  relic  of 
Fetishism. 

It  is  therefore  necessary,  before 
any  conclusions  based  on  an  argu- 
ment in  which  the  word  super- 
natural is  employed  can  be  accepted 
by  the  rational  judgment,  to  define 
the  sense,  or  rather  to  avoid  the  use, 
of  an  ambiguous  word.  The  ad- 
mission that  anything  is  contrary 
to  ordinary  experience,  or  inexplic- 
able on  definite  physical  grounds, 
is  one  thing ;  the  assertion  that  it  is 
contrary  to  natural  law  is  another. 
That  the  latter  assertion  may  be 
equivalent  to  the  statement  of  a 
logical  absurdity  is  a  position  which 
is,  at  all  events,  capable  of  defence. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
evidence  which  must  be  produced  in 


order  to  justify  a  belief  in  any 
event  which,  in  this  sense  of  the 
word,  is  supernatural,  ought  to  be 
of  a  positive  order.  But  there  is 
no  doubt  that  we  are  in  the 
habit,  and  righth  in  the  habit,  of 
beHeving  many  things  that  are 
beyond  our  own  experience,  on 
evidence  which  is  very  far  from 
positive. 

It  cannot  be  maintained  that  it 
is  more  philosophical  to  assert  that 
a  hidden  cause,  or  a  subtly  origin- 
ated force,  must  be  contrary  to  the 
order  of  nature,  than  it  is  to  deduce 
from  such  an  assumption  the  infer- 
ence that  the  occurrence  of  events 
attributable  to  such  hidden  cause 
is  so  absolutely  improbable  as  to 
be  unworthy  of  serious  investiga- 
tion. Ready  incredulity  is  no  wnit 
more  respectable  than  ready  credu- 
lity. Each  folly  is  alike  removed 
from  the  golden  mean  of  the  true 
and  modest  reception  of  adequate 
evidence.  To  endeavour,  there- 
fore, to  sway  the  judgment  of  the 
mass  of  readers  by  the  use  of  a 
term  which  it  is  easy  to  utter  in 
one  sense,  while  it  will  be  under- 
stood in  another,  is  one  of  those 
artifices  which  the  truthful  writer 
will  most  carefully  shun. 

It  is  more  easy,  and  more  gene- 
rally acceptable,  to  avoid  the  use  of  an 
equivocal,  or  easily  misapplied  term, 
than  it  is  to  use  it  under  a  special 
definition.  For  this  reason  it  is 
proposed  to  substitute,  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  the  word  '*  spiritual  '* 
for  the  word  **  supernatural."  And 
in  order  to  avoid  the  very  error 
which  we  strive  to  shun,  namely, 
the  assumption  of  a  principle  by 
means  of  the  use  of  an  adjective^ 
it  will  still  be  necessary,  first,  to 
define  in  what  sense  the  word 
'^  spiritual "  is  to  be  used ;  and, 
secondly,  to  inquire  how  far  that 


*  We  have  lately  seen,  in  an  American  work,  the  snggestive  ooinagB,  "  afoh- 
natual."— [Bd.] 
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which  is  implied  by  the  term  is 
consistent  with  evidence,  or  how 
far  it  is  deserving  of  disregard. 

It  is  only  since  the  discovery  of 
the  quantitative  elements  of  che- 
mistry, that  definite  scientific  proof 
has  been  obtained  of  a  fact  which 
has  been    dimly  and   imperfectly 
appreciated    from    the    dawn    of 
literature.     It  was  not  until  science 
had  grasped  the  law  of  the  action 
of  (^emical    affinities,     that    the 
physiologist  was  enabled  to  demon- 
strate that  his    study  dealt  with 
something  apart  from    chemistry, 
as  chemical  force  acts  on  inorganic 
matter.       Organic   and    inorganic 
ohemistrr  are  sharply  distinguished 
from  each  other.     It  is  not  so  much 
the  case  that  the  laws  of  chemical 
affinity,  or  ot  physical  energy,  are 
changed  when  organization  super- 
venes, as  that  they  are  controlled 
bj  the  presence  of  a  new  force.    It 
is  unnecessary    to   enter    into    a 
<letailed  investigation  of  this  part 
of  the  subject,  as  no  chemist  will 
deny  the  statement.    An  organized 
body  consists  of,  or  rather  contciins, 
a    certain    quantity    of     ponder- 
able matter,    the   exact  elements, 
and  proportions  of   the  elements, 
of  which  can  be  ascertained;  but 
which,  in  that  association  which  we 
call  organization,  behaves    in    an 
entirely  different  manner  from  that 
which  would  result  from  a  mechani- 
cal or  chemical  mixture  of  the  same 
elements.    In  place  of  a  state  of 
inert,  passive  inactivity,  in  which, 
^e   ultimate     chemical    affinities 
having  exerted  their  influences,  no 
change  can  take  place  without  the 
action  of  some  external  force,   we 
see  a  state  of  constant  movement, 
change,  and  balance,  of  the  most 
snbtle  nature.    No  organized  being 
is  ever  entirely  at  rest.    The  con- 
stituent elements  are  ever  undergo- 
ing change,  more  or  less  rapid.    A 
portion  of   the   substance  is  con- 
tinually  being     eliminated,     and 
^V^i    off     in     inorganic     form. 


Portions  of  fresh  substance  are 
continually  being  assimilated  to  the 
restless  whole.  Instead  of  being 
influenced  by  external  forces  alone, 
an  internal  force  is  apparently 
active.  Not  only  does  this  force 
keep  up  the  constant  chemical 
change  above  described,  but  certain 
functions  are  displayed  by  the  entire 
organism  of  a  nature  to  which 
chemistry  furnishes  no  parallel. 
We  witness  the  phenomena  of 
growth,  of  reproduction,  and  of 
decay.  There  is  a  force  which 
produces  the  phenomena  of  motion, 
which  produces,  or  unites  with, 
the  phenomena  of  sensation  and 
of  intelligence ;  of  passion,  of 
reason,  and  of  worship.  That  a  man 
differs  from  a  stone  is  not  a  new 
discovery.  How  he  differs  is  a 
question  on  which  chemistry  can 
shed  light,  at  least  to  a  certain 
extent. 

The  condition  or  state  on  the 
entrance  into  which  an  organization 
differs  from  inorganic  matter  is 
called  life.  Life  must  have  a  cause. 
In  order  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  thai  cause,  we  must  apply  to  it 
some  conditional  term.  For  that 
term  we  use  the  word  spirit.  In 
the  first  scientific  search  after  the 
cause  of  the  phenomena  of  life, 
we  shall  thus  not  inaptly  use  the 
word  spirit  to  express  that  unknown 
something  as  to  which  we  seek 
to  inquire. 

To  assume  that  the  nature  of 
spirit  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
scientific  question  is  profoundly 
imphilosophical;  hardly  less  so  than, 
it  would  be  to  assume  that  we  are 
intimately  acquainted  with  its 
nature.  The  lesson  which  had  been 
read  to  those  who  would  arbitrarily 
fix  the  limit  of  what  man  can  know, 
by  the  discovery  of  the  spectroscope, 
should  never  be  forgotten.  Auguste 
Comte,  with  that  hasty  dogmatism 
which  has  done  so  much  to  diminish 
his  splendid  services  to  philosophv, 
laid  dow^  the  axiom  that  man  could 
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know  nothing  of  sidereal  astronomy. 
The  speotroaoope  has  shewn  how 
inferior  to  the  truth  was  the  limit 
thus  proposed  to  htiman  scienoe. 

To  propose  what  has  been  called 
the  matmal  hypothesis  is  to  in- 
volve a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Men  have  said  that  there  can  be 
nothioff  in  a  mixture  which  is  not 
in  its  elements.  That  may  be  logi- 
cally true.  But  it  hardly  bears  on 
the  question ;  which  is,  to  ascertain 
what  the  elements  of  an  organized 
being  are.  It  is  very  dear  that  such 
a  being  contains  something  more 
than  a  given  quantiiy  of  ponderable 
and  analysable  matter. 

Again,  life  is  spoken  of  as  the 
function  of  that  which  lives.  Very 
true ;  but  we  are  asking,  not  for  a 
definition,  but  for  a  cause.  Life 
may  be  called  a  function  of 
organization.  But  we  seek  the 
cause  of  the  condition  imder  which 
that  function  is  manifested.  The 
chemist  may  object  to  the  term 
''vital  principle,'^  if  introduced  as 
an  element  of  an  organic  being  of 
which  we  have  no  distinct  cogni- 
sance. But  no  man  of  logical 
habit  can  object  to  the  term  ''  vital 
principle"  or  ** spirit"  as  provision- 
ally applied  to  the  unknown  cause 
which  has  presided  over,  effected, 
and  maintained  the  organization  of 
any  organic  being. 

That  this  unknown  cause,  this 
spirit,  this  vital  principle,  is  a  dis- 
tmct  entity  in  any  given  instance, 
is  a  scientific  hypothesis  which  is,  in 
the  first  instance,  plainly  admissible. 
Not  a  word  can  be  urged  against  it 
as  an  hjrpothesis.  Begarded  in  that 
light,  it  will  serve  to  ndfil  the  func- 
tion of  all  true  hypotheses ;  it  will 
facilitate  the  co-ordination  of 
phenomena.  More  than  that,  it  will 
furnish  a  possible  explanation  of 
phenomena  for  which  no  other 
explanation  has  been  offered.  It 
is  therefore  not  surprising  that  this 
hypothesis,  however  far  from  being 
couched  in  scientific  terms,  has  been 


tacitly  adopted  by  the  great  mass, 
of  mankind  from  the  commence* 
ment  of  human  history.  The- 
existence  of  spiritual  entities,  effec- 
tive as  causes  for  specific  organiza- 
tions, is  not,  indeed,  proved  by  the* 
consideration  that  such  an  hypo- 
thesis furnishes  a  feasible  explana- 
tion of  much  that  is  otherwise 
imintelligible  ;  but  it  is  at  least 
rendered  probable  by  that  fact. 

The  invisible,  intangible,  impon- 
derable force  of  which  we  speaK  as 
Spirit,  or  vital  principle  ^thou^h 
too  subtle  to  be  brought  to  me 
scale  beam  or  collected  in  the  re- 
ceiver, is  yet  not  altogether  removed 
from  the  sphere  of  direct  scientific 
experiment.  Science  is  aware  of 
invisible,  intangible,  imponderable 
forces,  which  are  neither  imaginary, 
nor  incapable  of  some  degree  of 
actual  measurement.  Such  are  the 
electric,  the  magnetic,  and  the 
actinic  forces.  Such  is  g^vity ;  a 
force  which  seems  to  pass,  in  its 
method  of  display,  from  the  ordi- 
nary phenomenon  of  weight,  at 
appreciable  distance,  through  the 
intervening  phase  of  capillary 
attraction,  to  the  intimate  state  of 
molecular  attraction,  whether  homo- 
geneous or  heterogeneous.  Of 
uiese  forces  no  doubt  exists,  al- 
though man  is  ignorant  of  their 
cause.  Nor  does  any  more  doubt 
exist  of  the  reality  of  that  vital 
force  as  to  the  cause  of  which  wo 
inquire. 

These  subtle  forces  can  be  so  far 
grasped  by  the  physicist  that  he- 
can  call  them  into  activity.  He- 
can  excite  electric  force  by  friction, 
or  by  chemical  agency.  He  can 
cause  soft  iron  to  display  the 
phenomena  of  magnetism,  by  sur- 
rounding a  bar  with  the  gidvanio^ 
current.  Knowing  the  circum- 
stances under  which  each  force  is 
developed,  he  can,  if  provided  with 
certain  elements,  ensure  the  display 
of  these  forces  at  will. 

Allowing  for  the  greater  subtlety,. 
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obscurity,  and  complexity  of  the 
drcnmstances  nnder  which  the  vital 
faice  is  developed,  science  can  also 
produce  its  display,  no  less  dearly 
than  it  can  terminate  its  exercise. 
For  each  physical  or  chemical  phe- 
nomenon, the  presence  of  appro- 
priate elements  is  needful,  do  is 
it  with  vital  phenomena.  A  certain 
condition  of  matter,  a  condition 
only  to  be  met  with  in  matter  that 
is  already  organized,  is  necessary, 
80  far  as  we  are  aware,  for  the 
origination  of  the  phenomenon  of 
independent  organization.  That 
condition  present,  the  phenomenon 
may  be  produced  at  will.  By 
applying  warmth  to  the  egg,  or 
warmth  and  moisture  to  the  seed, 
man  may  supply  the  requisite  con- 
dition to  call  into  active  b'fe  matter 
already  potentially  alive.  By  f er- 
lalizin^  the  stigma  of  one  plant  by 
the  pcHlen  of  another,  the  botanist 
can  produce  a  vegetable  hybrid. 
By  fertilizing  the  spawn  of  one  of 
the  Batraehia,  the  physiologpist  may 
%ht  the  lamp  of  me  with  his  own 
Imd.  By  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope he  may  observe  the  imme- 
diate change;  he  may  detect  the 
Teiy  moment  of  the  substitution  of 
the  law  of  inorg^ic  for  that  of 
organic  chemistry ;  and  witness  the 
commencement,  from  striking  the 
first  spark  of  life,  of  the  self- 
upbuildine  of  an  organic  being. 

But  almough  the  inception  of 
the  vital  process  can  be  thus 
effected  by  the  man  of  science,  with 
little  less  certitude  than  that  of 
any  process  in  inorganic  chemistry, 
the  course  pursued  by  the  subse- 
quent development  is  altogether 
different.  In  the  inorganic  expe- 
riment every  step  can  be  predicted. 
The  behaviour  of  every  element, 
and  every  combination,  can  be 
definitively  predicted.  In  the 
organic  experiment  a  very  dififerent 
law  prevails.  Individuality  be- 
comes apparent.  No  portion  of 
any  pure    chemical   element,    or 


homogeneous  compound  is  distin- 
guishable, in  itself,  from  any  other 
equal  portion.  Every  organic 
being,  so  far  as  we  can  examine,  is 
distiufi^shable  from  every  other 
organic  being.  In  the  lowest  and 
humblest  forms  of  life  our  powers  of 
perception  are  too  gross  to  enable 
lis  to  discern  differences  which,  if 
relatively  very  g^at,  are  positively 
too  minute  for  our  comprehension. 
But  when  we  take  any  individual 
of  any  organic  species  that  is  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  allow  us  to 
become  acquainted  with  its  indivi- 
duality, every  such  individulal, 
man,  beast,  tree,  has  a  distinct 
idiosyncrasy,  not  to  be  confounded 
with  any  other  idiosyncrasy. 

This  distinct  attribute  of  orga- 
nized beings,  the  attribute  of 
individuality,  is  one  which  is  as 
peculiar  to  living  forms  as  is  the 
modification  of  chemical  and  of 
physical  phenomena  effected  under 
the  control  of  living  organization. 
It  points  to  a  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  force,  corresponding 
to  the  different  manifestation.  And 
no  explanation  can  be  suggested  of 
this  known  fact  that  does  not,  more 
or  less  truly,  come  to  the  same 
thing  as  the  conception  of  a  distinct 
entity  as  the  actual  cause  of  life. 
The  action  of  the  chemical  and 
physical  powers  that  can  be  called 
mto  activity,  under  proper  condi- 
tions, by  human  experiment,  is  gene- 
rally definite  and  practicable.  The 
action  of  the  vital  power,  which, 
imder  proper  conditions,  can  be 
called  into  activity  by  human  ex- 
periment, is  spedid,  individual,  not 
to  be  defined  or  predicted  except 
within  wide  limits.  In  each  such 
experiment  occurs  the  indication  of 
the  awakening,  or  the  ministering 
occasion  for  the  exertion,  of  a 
distinct,  independent,  automatic, 
somewhat  capricious  force.  The  con- 
dition can  be  only  fulfilled,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  by  the  existence  of  dis* 
tinct|  invisible,  spiritual  entities. 
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The  presence  of  af  orce  the  opera- 
tion of  which  cannot  be  exactly  pre- 
dicted, thus  forms  the  main  distmc- 
tion  between  organic  and  inorganic 
existence.  In  want  of  a  better  term, 
we  may  speak  of  this  element  of 
incertitude  as  capricious.  Its  action 
becomes  more  marked  the  higher 
we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  organiza- 
tions. Its  presence,  down  to  the 
lowest  limit  of  our  power  of  obser- 
vation, gives  distinct  individuality 
to  each  organic  being,  using  the 
word  in  a  hic^her  sense  than  numeric 
indication  alone.  No  difference  of 
nature  is  conceivable  between  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  same  chemical 
element.  But  the  identity  of  species, 
in  the  higher  forms  of  life,  subsists 
under  wide  differences  of  individual 
development. 

Organic  beings,  like  inorganic 
matter,  are  subject  to  continuous 
experiment  Within  certain  limits 
the  result  of  treatment  may  be  fore- 
told. But  identical  treatment,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  produce  it, 
does  not  produce  identical  results 
in  different  individuals.  Such 
results  agree  generically  but  not 
specifically.  Out  of  a  ffiven  number 
of  seeds  of  the  same  mant,  sown  in 
the  same  soil,  watered,  illuminated, 
and  sheltered  in  the  same  manner, 
no  two  will  produce  plants  that  are 
absolutely  identical  in  form.  Of 
the  effgs  laid  and  hatched  by  the 
same  hen  bird,  no  two  will  produce 
individuals  that  cannot  be  readily 
distinguished  from  one  another  by 
those  who  study  their  forms.  The 
higher  we  ascend  the  more  marked 
does  this  individuality  of  character 
appear.  Surrounding  conditions 
have  a  powerful  effect  on  develop- 
ment ;  an  effect  that  may  be  called 
generic.  But  they  have  never  the 
effect  of  destroying  the  individual 
peculiarity,  although  they  are  often 
expressly  directed  to  this  very  end. 

Against  this  view  of  the  active 
phenomena  of  life  it  is  only  possible 
to    urge    the    hjrpothesis  that  all 


differences  of  individuals  are  due- 
to  differences  of  condition,  although 
these  may  be  too  minute  to  grasp. 
Such  an  hypothesis,  however,  csin 
at  best  only  oe  called  the  abandon- 
ment of  a  position  with  trumpets 
sounding  and  colours  flying.  So 
far  as  either  observation  or  experi- 
ment can  guide  us,  the  behaviour  of 
any  organic  being,  using  the  temx 
in  its  most  general  sense,  is  the 
resultant  of  the  action  of  external 
conditions  and  external  forces,  modi- 
fled  by  that  central  internal  force 
which  maintains  the  condition  of 
life. 

No  intelligible  solution  of  this, 
undeniable  phenomenon  has  ever 
yet  been  proposed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tiiat  of  the  existence  of 
spiritual  entities,  capable,  under 
given  conditions,  of  association  with 
matter,  and  of  building  up  the 
individual  members  of  organic 
species.  It  is  not  asserted  that 
such  a  theory  is  demonstrated.  But 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  the  only 
hypothesis  yet  suggested  that  meets 
the  facts  of  the  case,  on  the  other 
hand  no  grave  objection  has  ever 
yet  been  formulatea  as  to  its  suffici- 
ency. As  a  scientiflo  hypothesis, 
therefore,  it  stands  on  the  level 
which  most  nearly  approaches  to 
that  of  ascertained  trutn.  It  meets 
all  requirements,  it  is  obnoxious  to 
no  grave  objections.  It  may  be 
thought  to  approach  as  near  to 
certitude  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
will  allow. 

The  general,  or  it  might  be  called 
the  practically  universal,  belief  of 
mankind  in  the  existence  of  spiritual 
-entities,  as  forming  in  fact  me  real 
essence  of  the  individual  in  each 
orfi^anic  being,  is  thus  far  from 
being  opposed  to  science.  It  is,  so 
far  as  science  has  yet  advanced,  the 
most  scientiflc  hypothesis.  It  is  iu 
the  species  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar,  that  of  man,  that  the 
phenomena  of  life  have  been  most 
anciently     and     most      generally 
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itndied^  and  that  the  chief  interest 
of  the  subject  undoubtedly  centres. 
Bat  it  is  in  the  species  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  scale,  those  which 
ire  most  removed  from  man,  that 
experiment  is  most  easy,  and  that 
d^nite  results  are  most  readily 
obtained  at  the  choice  of  the 
experimenter.  It  is  this  sepa^ 
ration  of  the  £eld  of  inquiry,  into 
that  of  the  most  interesting  obser- 
Tation,  and  that  of  the  most  positive 
experiment,  that  has  been  one  main 
occasion  of  the  doubt  thrown  by 
many  writers  on  the  scientific  evi- 
dence for  the  existence  of  spiritual 
entities. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  the  same  thing 
to  shew  that  the  existence  of  a 
spiritual  entity,  in  a  material  organ- 
ization, is  a  necessaiy  hypothesis, 
and  to  conclude  that  such  an  entity 
has  an  independent  existence,  apart 
from  sQch  organization.  Such,  of 
course,  is  the  natural  inference. 
And  with  regard  especially  to  the 
highest  cases — ^to  human  existence 
— ^there  is  a  great  body  of  argu- 
ment from  which  it  is  the  natural 
result  that  the  connection  of  the 
homan  spirit  with  the  human 
organization  is  rather  a  phase  or 
period  in  the  existence  of  that 
spirit  than  the  total  duration  of 
its  individualitv. 

Thus  it  is  undoubted  that  many 
of  the  phenomena  of  human  life 
are  rather  such  as  point  to  the 
association  of  a  distinct  entity  with 
an  organized  abode,  than  to  the 
existence  of  a  single  compound 
material  being.  The  phenomena 
of  accidental  injuries  bear  upon 
this  question.  Accident,  or  disease, 
will  suddenly  disable  more  or  less 
important  parts  of  the  organization, 
without  any  correspon&ig  inter- 
f erence  with  the  mental  energy.  It 
may  be  ui^ed  that  such  observa- 
tions are  local;  that  the  brain  is 
the  organ  of  mental  energy;  and 
that  the  loss  of  a  limb,  or  the 
derangement    of    any    important 


function,  only  very  slightly  affects 
the  brain. 

But  such  a  reply  is  virtually  to 
admit  the  very  point  in  question. 
If  we  can  conceive  of  an  organization 
in  which  the  vital  principle  should 
be,  not  the  cause  and  rule,  but  the 
consequence,  of  orptnization,  we 
must  conceive  of  an  injury  to  apart 
as  an  injury  to  the  whole.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  divide  the 
activity  of  the  vital  force,  and  ap- 
portion distinct  organs  to  its  distinct 
energies,  such  as  the  brain  to  the 
function  of  thought,  we  at  once 
admit  the  distinct  individuality  of 
the  spiritual  entity,  which  thus  di- 
versely acts  with  or  by  its  different 
material  organs. 

The  phenomena  of  sudden  and 
violent  death,  in  the  full  prime  and 
vigour  of  life,  are  intelligible  on 
the  hypothesis  of  an  independent 
spiritual  existence.  They  are  very 
strongly  opposed  to  our  sense  of 
prob^ility  on  the  hypothesis  of 
such  an  accident  proving  the  actual 
extinction  of  the  energy  which,  up 
to  that  moment,  was  so  full  of  ap- 
parent vitality.  Such  an  event 
more  resembles,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  the  sudden  fracture  of  a 
vessel  containing  a  liquid,  than  the 
annihilation  of  a  living  being.  The 
glass  is  shivered — ^the  water  escapes. 
The  man  is  stabbed — can  the 
automatic  centre  of  love,  hope,  and 
intelligence  be  destroyed  by  such  a 
casualty? 

The  fact  that,  as  a  common  heri- 
tage of  mankind,  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  has  been  matter  of  hope 
and  of  faith,  if  not  in  itself  a 
definite  proof,  is  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme import.  We  are  not  entitled 
to  dismiss  such  a  mass  of  evidence 
without  explaining  how  the  belief 
can  have  onginated.  We  may  con- 
ceive of  mankind,  either  as  Imving 
Gradually  risen,  as  a  species,  from  an 
umbler  development,  or  as  having 
retrograded  from  a  higher  state 
of    aevelopment    to    me    lowest 
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gprade  now  to  be  found  among 
savage  tribes.  Those  who  hold  the 
latter  view  hold  also  the  doctrine 
that  definite  instruction  as  to  reli- 
gious subjects  was  communicated 
to  man  in  his  earliest  stage  of  exis- 
tence. Those  who  accept  the 
former,  which  has  attained  so 
marked  a  development  in  our 
dajBi  find  themselves  face  to  face 
with  the  important  problem  of  the 
origin,  in  the  human  mind,  of  both 
the  sentiment  and  the  conception 
of  religion. 

It  may  well  be  said  to  be  impos- 
sible, on  the  bare  material  theory 
of  human  life,  to  suggest  any  hypo- 
thesis for  the  existence,  or  for  the 
development,  of  these  separate 
faculties  of  the  human  mind.  In 
this,  as  indeed  in  almost  every 
branch  of  philosophical  inquiry. 
Materialism  presents  but  a  hopeless 
blank.  As  it  fails  to  present  any 
intelligent  hypothesis  as  to  the 
law  of  the  well-known  differ- 
ence between  organic  and  inor- 
ganic chemistry,  so  is  it  x)erfectly 
silent,  confused,  and  helpless  as 
to  any  problem  that  arises  from 
the  study  of  history,  or  the  at- 
tempt to  draw  from  the  book 
of  nature  any  lessons  beyond  those 
of  chemical  or  physical  science. 
The  creative  faculty,  most  thinkers 
hold,  is  denied  to  man.  It 
may  not  be  within  the  ranee  of 
the  human  intellect  to  conceive  a 
perfectly  new  idea,  nor  in  that  of 
the  humanpower  to  embody  such 
an  idea.  We  can  call  no  new  form 
of  life  into  being.  That  man 
should  have  formed  the  idea  of  an 
invisible,  ever-acting  Kuler  and 
Maker  of  all,  would  be  an  excep- 
tion to  such  a  general  law  so  striking 
as  to  render  the  observations  on 
which  the  asserted  law  was  based 
entirely  anomalous.  Again,  that 
man  diould  find  within  him  the 
instincts  of  veneration,  faith,  trust, 
and  hope,  as  directed  to  a  future 
life,    to    the    prosecution,    imder 


changed  conditions,  of  that  educa- 
tion which,  in  the  highest  class  of 
human  minds,  becomes  yet  more 
active  the  greater  is  the  wealth, 
accumulated  by  experience;  that 
he  should  be  able  to  form  the  con- 
ception of  a  happy  immaterialised 
existence,  if  no  such  lot  were  in 
store  for  him,  would  be  contrary  to 
all  that  we  know  of  organic  func- 
tion. All  instincts  have  their  object 
or  final  cause,  as  well  as  their 
source.  All  conceptions,  so  far  as 
we  can  verify  them,  have  their 
appropriate  objective  existence. 
Tnat  the  highest  conceptions,  and 
the  noblest  instincts  should  alone 
be  false,  visionary,  and  unfounded, 
would  be  an  anomaly  in  the  ob- 
served order  of  nature. 

It  is  easy  to  speak  of  religion  as 
the  invention  of  a  priestly  class. 
That  cruel  advantage  is  constantly 
taken  of  any  form  of  human  weak- 
ness by  moral  sharks  is  as  certain 
as  that  the  wounded  fish,  or  rat,  or 
wolf  is  at  once  devoured  by  its 
congeners.  But  the  fullest  admis- 
sion of  this  kind  still  leaves  the 
root  of  the  matter  intact.  The 
priest  may  take  advantage  of  the 
fear  of  future  punishment ;  but  in 
what  did  that  &ar  originate  ?  The 
priest  may  prey  upon  the  abuse  of 
a  human  instinct;  but  no  priest, 
philosopher,  or  legislator  could  ever 
originate  a  human  instinct.  He 
could  only  direct  his  intelligence  to 
the  cultivation  or  to  the  abuse  of 
certain  beliefs.  The  origin  of  these 
beliefs  is  a  question  entirely  un- 
affected by  his  conduct.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  as  to  the  form  which, 
among  any  people,  or  at  any  time, 
religious  belief  has  assumed;  but 
as  to  the  fact  that  belief,  under 
some  form  or  other,  is  practically 
universal. 

There  are  two  other  independent 
considerations,  from  each  of  which 
may  be  drawn  an  inference  as  dis- 
tinct as  any  at  which  it  is  possi- 
ble to  arrive  in  this  class  of  inquiry. 
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l%e  first  of  these   results  from 
tbe    obeervation     of    the    perfect 
eoonomy  of  nature.     No  fragments 
of  her  feast  are  lost.     The  mode  in 
viiu^  the  elements  of  the  material 
worid,     in    that    constant    change 
which  pervades  alike  inorganicr  and 
org^anio  existence,  are  continually 
assuming  new  forms  of  combination ; 
— the  manner  in  which,  amid  this 
constant  change,  may  bd  traced  the 
secular  development   of  progress; 
how  reptilian  life  succeeded  aquatic 
life,  to  be  in  its  turn  succeeded  by  a 
terreetrial  fauna ; — this  perfect  eco- 
nomy, and  steady  progress  of  nature 
are  altogether   irreconcilable  with 
^e  waste  that  would  ensue  if  mortal 
life  formed  the  whole  of    human 
existence.    A  vast  and  well  ordered 
series  culminates  in  the  production 
of  an  intelligent  being,  capable  of 
education  to  a  power  and  a  dig^ty 
to  which  no  hmit  can  be  readily 
assigned.     The  education  of  each 
iudividnal  of  this  race  corresponds, 
as  species  corresponds  to  genus,  to 
the  historic  education  of  the  whole 
race.     The  term  race,  in  fact,  is  a 
philosophic  conception ;  the  actual 
fact  is  the  existence  of  an  enormous 
namber  of  individuals.    To  suppose 
that  each  of  these  individuals  shall 
undergo  an  education  for  the  short 
space   of    threescore  or   fourscore 
years,   an  education  for  which  an 
unmeasured    past    has     provided 
facilities,  and  then,  this  degree  of 
i^^cellence  attained,  that  all  is  lost, 
all  is  wasted,  and  the  cultivated 
product     of    so    much    combined 
thoufirht  and  toil  is  to  be  blown  like 
the  (^afP  from  the  threshing  floor, 
is  an  hypothesis  so  contrary  to  all 
that  we  can  observe  of  the  order  of 
nature,  and  so  unsupported  by  either 
reason  or  analogy,  that  it  certainly 
throws  the  onus  of  proof  on  the  side 
of  the  materialist  advocate. 

Again  with  regard  to  the  entire 
order  of  visible  nature.  It  must 
either  be  or  not  be  the  resiilt  of 
definite  law,  order,  and  reiison.  But 


the  negative  hypothesis  is  one  that 
cannot  be  stated  in  plain  terms. 
To  affirm  that  there  is  no  law  or 
order  is  to  affirm  the  existence  of  a 
chaos  of  which  we  have  no  know- 
ledge. To  affirm  the  action  of  law 
is  only  in  other  words  to  affirm  the 
action  of  thought,  reason,  wisdom. 
Nor  is  this  any  other  conception 
than  that  of  a  thinking,  reasoning, 
wise  Power.  Thus  from  the  very 
fact  of  the  existence  of  the  material 
order  of  the  universe,  the  thought  is 
irresistibly  led  to  the  behef  in  an 
inrisible  Maker  and  Bider.  Our 
conception  of  this  being  may  be  to 
the  last  degree  inadequate ;  but  the 
human  mind  must  be  deficient  in  a 
natural  faculty  that  is  without  some 
such  conception. 

Considerations    of    this  nature, 
rather  indicated  than  wrought  into 
system,  are  enough  to  shew  that 
the  general  belief  of  xnankind,  first, 
in  the  distinct  nature  of  spiritual 
entities,  as  the  primary  principles 
of  organized  beings;  secondly,  in 
the  permanent  existence  of  such 
entities,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  immor- 
taUty  of  the  soul ;  and  thirdly,  in 
the  rule  and  government  of  nature 
by  invisible  power,  are  not  only  not 
unphilosophical,  but  are  so  closely 
in  accordance  with  all  phenomena 
that  their  negation  is  all  but  incon- 
ceivable.    If  brought  forward,  not 
as  a  positive,  but  as  a  negative, 
hypothesis,  the  denial  amounts  to 
little  less  than  a  refusal  to  think 
at  all.     For,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
spiritual  hypothesis  is  adequate,  as 
an  hypothesis,  to  explain  and  co- 
ordinate the  phenomena.     On  the 
other  hand,   no   hypothesis   of    a 
contrary  nature  has  ever  yet  been 
suggested,  according  to  which  any 
such  explanation  could  be  given. 
We  are  thus  shut  up  eitner  to  the 
adojption  of  some  form  or  other  of 
spiritual  hypothesis,  or  to  the  blank 
negation  of  thought  as  to  the  inti- 
mate nature  of  the  phenomena  of 
material  existence. 
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It  results  from  this  view  that  the 
historic  account  of  the  origin  of  such 
a  mighty  moYement  as  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  has  to  be 
regarded  from  a  totally  different 
standpoint  from  that  wMch  is  occu- 
pied by  such  a  writer  as  the  author 
of  Supernatural  Religion,  Instead 
of  having  our  attention  directed  to 
a  certain  number  of  eyents,  each  of 
which  was  in  itself  either  incredible 
or  to  be  rendered  credible  only  by 
a  species  of  evidence  which  is  not 
forthcoming)  we  are  called  on  to 
investigate  phenomena  which,  how* 
ever  special,  are  cases  of  what  has 
always  been  considered  to  be  a 
general  law. 

If  it  be  not  only  not  absurd, 
but  highly  probable,  that  a  spiritual 
entity  forms  the  primary  principle 
of  man ;  if  it  be  further  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  course  and  order  of 
the  world  is  directed  by  a  Supreme 
Power  and  Intelligence,  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  some  method  of 
communicating  the  wish  of  the 
Supreme  Intelligence  to  the  sub* 
jects  of  his  rule  must  exist,  and 
must,  when  requisite,  come  into 
operation.  This  logical  result  of 
the  hypothesis,  again,  has  been 
tacitly  ac<;epted  by  mankind.  That 
God,  however  imperfectly  con- 
ceived by  man,  has,  at  times,  com- 
municated with  man,  is  the  belief 
of  man  as  a  race.  The  only  ques- 
tion that  remains,  if  we  once  admit 
the  spiritual  hypothesis,  is  as  to 
the  mode  of  communication. 

Unless,  therefore,  some  uncon- 
soious  error  has  glided  into  the 
loregoine  argument,  the  difference 
that  results  from  an  unphilosophical 
or  a  philosophical  use  of  the  word 
"  supernatural,"  is  briefly  this. 

If  the  word  imply  something 
opposed  to  the  oroinary  course, 
and  accepted  laws  of  nature,  the 
evidence  which  is  necessary  to  es- 
tablish the  occurrence  of  any 
supernatural  phenomenon  must  be 
of    a    precise    and    overwhelming 


kind.  It  must  be  so  dear  and 
certain  as  to  assume  the  foxm  of 
logical  proof.  As  it  is  needed  to 
establish  something  which  is  primd 
facie  improbable,  not  to  say  incredi- 
ble, it  must  be  of  a  more  exact  and 
accurate  character  than  that  infor* 
matiou  which  supplies  the  ordinary 
data  of  himian  life.  In  the 
absence  of  such  evidence,  an 
absence  which  is  asserted  by  a 
certain  school  of  criticism,  religion, 
of  any  kind*  is  entirely  wimout 
adequate  basis. 

On  the  contrary,  if  we  regard  the 
entire    group    of     phenomena    of 
which  what  is  called  the  super- 
natural forms  an  important  part, 
and  possibly  covers  tne  whole,  we 
find  ourselves  in  presence  of  a  series 
of  observations  of  which  a  portion 
may  be  confirmed  by  direct  experi- 
ment.    W^  find,  in  the  simplest  of 
these  observations,  the  indication  of 
a  special  peculiarity  which  is  absent 
from  ordinary  chemical  and  mechan- 
ical phenomena.    This  ever  present 
characteristic,  of  independent,  auto- 
matic, or  individual  action,  increases 
in  its  intensiiy  with  each  ascending 
step  in  the  order  of  org^anization. 
In  the  highest  developments  it  not 
only    passes    far    beyond    human 
control,    but   may  reasonably    be 
held,  in  its  turn,  to  control  and 
modify  human   action.     On    some 
theory    of    this    nature,    however 
imperfect,   all   known  human    in- 
stitutions    have     been    originally 
established.      The  law,  the  litera- 
ture, and  the  poetry  of  mankind, 
no  less  than  its  architecture,  art. 
and  social  organization,  are  based 
on  the  belief  in  spiritual  entities, 
whether  existing  in  organized  and 
material  form,  or  believed  to  exist 
in  a    mode  not    distinctly  to    be 
understood  by   those  yet   in    the 
organized   condition.      That  more 
or    less    frequently,    but    alwaj-s 
as  a  somewhett  exceptional  occur- 
rence, direct  communications  have 
been    made    from    this    inviaiblo 
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woild  to  certain  individuals  is  a 
iailh  which  underlies  not  only  all 
fonns  of  religion,  but  all  the  ulti- 
mate sanctions  of  legislation  among 
all  people,  in  all  time.  To  affirm  that 
this  belief,  however  it  may  have 
been  perverted,  is  without  founda- 
tion in  reality,  is  equivalent  to 
ascribing  to  the  human  mind  a 
faculty  which,  according  to  our  beit 
analyses,  it  does  not  possess.  For 
to  affirm  that  religion  is  the  inven- 
tion of  man,  is  to  attribute  to  the 
homan  intelligence  a  creative 
power. 


n. 

The  self-imposed,  but  unacknow- 
ledged, task  of  the  author  of 
the  book  called  Supernatural 
Religion,  *  may  be  compared  to 
one  of  those  vigorous  efforts  by 
which  a  partizan  leader  has  at 
times  attained  a  brief  attd  transi- 
toiy  renown.  In  such  coses  it  has 
often  happened  that  the  chieftain 
was  unacquainted  with  some  of  the 
primary  maxims  of  the  art  of  war. 
The  success  which  he  attained  was 
due,  in  the  first  place,  to  audacity, 
rather  than  to  consimimate  genera- 
ship,  on  his  own  part.  But  secondly, 
and  mainly,  it  arose  from  the  un- 
pm>aredness  and  disorganization 
of  his  enemies.  It  was  thus  (as 
those  under  whose  eyes  that  rapid 
drama— comic  rather  than  tragic^ 
of  the  successful  raid  of  Garibaldi 
on  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
was  enacted  well  know)  that  a 
change  of  masters  was  effected  in 
that  volcanic  region  soon  after 
death  relaxed  the  firm  gprasp  of 
King  Ferdinand  the  Second.  In 
the  utter  helplessness  of  a  party 
pandyzed  by  the  loss  of  their 
astute  and  active  ruler,  lay  the 
secret  of  the  success  of  a  movement 
which  would  have  been  checked  at 


any  moment  by  the  fidelity  of  a 
single  well-handled  reg^ent ;  and 
which,  finally,  was  only  saved  from 
overpowering  disaster  by  the  ad- 
vance of  the  regular  troops  of 
Victor  Emmanuel. 

It  is  at  a  triumph  no  less  sudden 
and  complete,  over  the  whole  vast 
realm  of  Faith  in  things  unseen, 
that  the  author  of  these  volimies. 
aims.  But  the  disproportion  be- 
tween the  force  at  his  command 
and  the  extent  of  the  wide  field 
that  he  seeks  to  occupy,  is  far 
greater  than  was  the  case  in  that- 
romantic  Italian  struggle  into 
which  some  of  us  were  able  so 
closely  to  look.  The  guerilla 
General  who  sat  down  to  take 
Capua,  one  of  the  strongest  places, 
in  Italy,  without  (if  some  of 
those  engaged  in  the  service  may 
be  trusted)  a  g^un,  an  ambu- 
lance, or  an  ounce  of  quinine 
among  the  enthusiastic  youth — of 
whom  the  fair  lads  of  England 
were  the  flower — who  formed  what 
he  called  his  army,  was  not  more 
devoid  of  the  main  qualifications 
of  the  general  and  of  the  states- 
man, than  is  the  anonymous  author 
before  us  of  those  of  the  philoso- 
phical investigator  of  the  great 
subject  of  Beligion.  It  is  not  by 
mere  defects  of  form,  and  imperfec- 
tions of  execution,  that  the  want  of 
mastery  of  the  subject  is  betrayed. 
The  vice  of  the  work  is  funda- 
mental. Between  the  object  of  the- 
book,  as  declared  by  its  title ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  demonstration  of  the- 
foUehood  of  what  men  call  religion 
— for  religion,  apart  from  what  is 
called  the  supernatural,  is  known 
by  the  name  of  ethics — and  the 
mode  of  attack  employed,  which  is- 
the  criticism  of  a  certain  ^prouf)  of 
books,  there  is  an  utter  disparity. 
If  we  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, all  for  which  the  author  so 
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-laboriously  pleads,  by  how  mucb 
will  he  be  the  nearer  to  hie  pro- 
posed    object  ?       Allowing,      as 
4in  imaginable    case,    that .  it  can 
be    demonstrated    that    dogmatic 
Christianity,   as  it  is   at    present 
taught  in  one  or  other  of  the  great 
provinces  of    Christendom,  cannot 
be  proved  to  be  true  by  a  critical 
•examination  of  the  New  Testament, 
how  can  such  a  result  justify  the 
assertion  that  all  religion — all  idea 
•of  man's  relation  to  the  invisible 
world — ^is  a  delusion  ?    Yet  that  is 
the  purport  of  the  book. 

The  author  is  not  unjust  in  the 
remark  which  he  makes  with  refer- 
ence to  certain  assailants  when  he 
r«ays  that  the  defence ' '  has,  perhaps, 
rather  too  much  taken  the  shape  of 
picking  out  a  few  supposed  errors 
of  detail,  and  triumphantly  shaking 
them  with  a  persistence  not  charac- 
teristic of  strength.'*  It  is  not  by 
captious  and  minute  criticism  of 
the  mass  of  references  compiled  in 
the  work  that  the  position  of  its 
author  is  to  be  shaken.  It  is  not 
the  man,  but  the  method,  that  has 
to  be  dealt  with ;  not  the  mode  in 
which  the  facts  of  the  case  are  repre- 
sented, but  the  intimate  nature,  and 
true  relation  of  the  actual  facts.  So 
long  as  this  simple  truth  is  disre- 
garded, it  is  perfectly  intelligible 
why  the  attempts  at  a  reply  to 
Supernatural  Religion  should  have 
proved  more  discouraging  to 
many  of  those  who  have  been  dis- 
quieted by  the  work,  than  even  the 
statements  it  contaii^s.  The  defence 
has  been,  perhaps,  more  damaging 
than  the  assault.  This  has  not 
imusually  proved  to  be  the  case  in 
theological  controversy.  We  expect 
the  assailant  to  understate  the  case 
which  he  attacks.  It  is  only  from 
the  reply  of  the  defenders  that  it 
can  be  learned  that  he  has  not 
.actually  done  so.     Not — that  is  to 


say — in  this  particular  case,  but 
a  general  rule. 

If  so  fatal  to  the  object  of  the 
work  is  the  disproportion  which 
exists  between  the  aim  proposed, 
and  the  moans  employed  in  order 
to  attain  it,  what  can  be  said  of  the 
envoi  to  the  reader — ^the  peroration 
of  the  third  volume  no\^  before  us  ? 
Does  the  writer  adopt  a  formula 
which  has  no  object  but  to  disguise 
a  too  outspoken  hostility?  Does 
he  mock  his  readers  ?  Or  is  he  so 
utterly  unconvinced  by  his  own 
arguments  as  to  forget,  not  only 
their  gist,  but  their  precise  state- 
ments? **Tiu*ning  away  ^m 
fancied  benefits,"  are  his  words, 
**to  be  derived  from  the  virtue  of 
his  death,  we  may  find  real  help 
and  guidance  from  more  earnest 
contemplation  of  the  life  and  teach- 
ing of  Jesus."  What  source  has 
this  writer  left  us,  if  we  are  con- 
vinced by  his  arguments,  whence  to 
derive  materials  for  such  earnest 
contemplation  ?  The  only  books 
shewn  to  us,  from  which  such  help 
and  guidance  are  to  be  derived, 
are  twenty-seven  in  number.  What 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  each 
of  them,  according  to  this  ad- 
vice, we  may  intimate  in  our 
author's  own  words.  As  to 
the  work  discussed  at  the  greatest 
length  in  the  volume  before  us,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  are  told 
that ''  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that 
any  serious  mind  could  maintain 
the  actual  truth  of  such  a  story, 
upon  such  evidence!"  *  "It  re- 
quires very  little  examination  to  de- 
tect that  this  story  is  legendary,  and 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  maintained 
as  historical.  Those  who  dwell 
upon  its  symbolical  character  do 
nothing  to  establish  its  veracity."! 
**We  are  unable  to  regard  the 
narrative  as  historical."  "The 
narrative    of    the    Acts     is     not 
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antbentic."  The  Oospels  have  been 
discussed  in  the  previous  yolumes, 
with  wliat  result  is  intimated  in 
the  third  by  the  quiet  remark 
&at  *'  in  comparison  with  it,"  that 
is  to  say,  with  the  Acts  of  the 
AnostleSy  "the  Gkwpelsseem  abiiost 
aober  narratives."*  There  remain 
oiiljtheSpistles  and  the  Apocalypse. 
Of  the  former,  thirteen  are,  if 
geaoine,  the  writing  of  Paul,  and 
possess  the  special  value  of  a  signa- 
ture. But  we  are  told  that  "the 
life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  have 
learcely  a  place  in  the  system  of 
P!a«L"f  The  remaining  books  are 
dealt  with  in  even  a  more  summary 
manner.  "The  first  Epistle  of 
Peter  might  have  required  more 
detailed  treatment,  but  we  think 
little  would  be  gained  by  demon- 
rtrating  that  the  document  is  not 
authentic,  or  shewing  that,  in  any 
case,  the  evidence  which  it  would 
furnish  is  not  of  any  value."  As 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  "we 
are  freed  from  any  need  to  deal  at 
length  with  it,  not  only  by  the 
absence  of  any  specific  evidence  in 
its  contents,  but  by  the  following 
consideration.  If  the  Epistle  be 
not  by  Paul — and  it  not  only  is  not 
his,  but  does  not  even  pretend  to  be 
80 — the  author  is  unknown,  and 
therefore  thedooument  has  no  weight 
as  testimony."  J  If  it  were  ascribed 
to  Paul,  we  have  seen  above  what 
would  be  its  worth.  Finally,  "  The 
so-called  Epistles  of  James,  Jude, 
and  John  do  not  contain  any 
evidenco  which,  even  supposing 
them  to  be  authentic,  realfy  bears 
upon  our  inquiry."  And  as  to  the 
seven  books,  the  Epistles  of  James, 
Jude,  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  to  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse,  the 
evidence  for  most  of  these  being 
avowedly  "less  complete,"  (than 
that  on  which  some  of  the  other 
books  have  been  received  into  the 


Canon),     fits     nature     may     be 
conceived.  "§     Such  being,   in  the- 
writer's  view,  the  character  of  all 
the  works  which  profess  to  give- 
some    account    of    "  the  life    and 
teaching  of  Jesus,"  is  the  advice  to- 
direct  "  earnest  contemplation  "  to 
the   subject  a  mockery,   an  hypo- 
crisy, or  a  sheer  imbecility  ? 

It  is  not  with  the  object,  of 
attempting  that  of  which  we  think 
that  an  author  has  just  cause  to  com- 
plain, namely,  damagins^  the  per- 
sonal credit  of  a  writer,  in  order  to 
throw  discredit  on  arguments  which 
cannot  be  fairly  met,  that  we  call 
attention  to  such  blots  as  we  have- 
denoted  or  have  yet  to  denote,  in 
this  work.  It  is  our  object  to  shew 
that  the  method  employed  is  sO' 
essentially  imperfect  that  any  re- 
sults attained  by  its  use  not  only 
may  be,  but  ought  to  be,  neglected.. 
In  so  saying,  we  readily  admit  that 
there  is  much  contained  in  the^ 
volume  that  is  deserving  of  study ;. 
and  that,  like  the  preceding  volumes, 
it  has  a  permanent  value  io  the- 
student  by  way  of  a  tolerably  ex- 
haustive index  of  the  literature  of 
the  subject. 

Not,  hQwever,  that  even  as  a 
book  of  reference,  it  is  satisfactory. 
Of  that  literature  which,  of  all 
others,  it  is  most  important  to  the 
writer  on  the  New  Testament  to 
master — ^the  contemporary  Jewish 
literature— the  ignorance  of  the 
author  of  Supernatural  Religion  ap- 
pears to  be  well-nigh  absolute.. 
One  single  unborrowed  citation^ 
from  the  Talmud  graces  the  notes;, 
but  a  reference  to  the  passage  cited 
raises  the  doubt  whether  the  writer- 
has  quite  fairly  represented  its- 
import.  Not  only  is  ne  thus  alto- 
gether in  the  dark  when  he* 
ventures  on  any  opinion  of  his  own 
as  to  the  accordance  or  discrepancy 
between  any  statement  in  the  books. 
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which  he  criticises  and  the  law,  the 
ideas,  and  the  habits  of  the  writers 
And  tiieir  contemporaries,  but  he  is 
betrayed  into  errors  that  would 
be  called  ludicrous  were  the  ques- 
tion one  of  literature  alone.  It 
may  be  admitted  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  an  example  where 
a  writer,  assuming  a  very  lofty 
critical  tone,  not  only  'flatly 
contradicts  himself,  but  further 
manages  to  be  equally  in  error  in 
each  of  these  contradictory  state- 
ments. An  instance  of  this  unusual 
literary  feat  will  be  instructive. 

*' We  are  asked  to  belieye."  the 
author  urges,  in  discredit  of  the 
first  Evangelist,*  **that  the  chief 
priests  and  the  Pharisees  actually 
desecrated  the  Sabbath,  and  visited 
the  house  of  the  heathen  Pilate  on 
80  holy  a  day,  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  for  a  guard."  But  in  de- 
preciation of  tne  statement  of  the 
third  Evangelist  our  author  had 
previously  remarked,  **  There  is  no 
injunction  of  the  Mosaic  law  de- 
claring such  interview — ^that  of  a 
Jew  with  Gentiles — unlawful,  nor 
indeed  is  such  a  rule  elsewhere 
heard  of,  and  even  apologists  who 
refer  to  the  point  have  no  deed  of 
authority  by  which  to  support  such 
a  statement."  f  This  latter  clause 
diametrically  contradicts  that  pre- 
viously cited.  If  there  is  no  pro- 
hibition to  keep  company  with 
heathens,  how  did  the  priests  dese- 
crate the  Sabbath  by  so  doing  ?  It 
turns  out,  however,  that  profound 
as  may  have  been  the  ignorance  of 
the  Evangelists  as  to  the  habits  and 
laws  of  their  contemporaries,  it  is  at 
all  events  less  absolute  than  that 
of  their  critic.  The  treatise  De 
Sahhatto  of  the  Talmud,  which  is 
the  judicial  exposition  of  the  entire 
law  regulating  the  observance  of 
that  day,  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  detailed  tracts  in  &<3  entire 


Mishna.    It  contains  no  less  than 
twenty-four    chapters,    comprising 
altogether  as  many  as  seventy-six: 
Mishnaioth.     It    not    only  details 
the  thirty-nine  "  fathers  of  works," 
by  performing  any  act  coming  under 
either  of  which  the  prohibition  of 
labour  on  the  day  is  broken,  but  it 
even  enters  into  so  much  detail  as 
to  prohibit  the  letting  forth  from 
its  enclosure  of  an  ox  carrying  a 
straw  in  its  mouth.     The  questions 
of    what    was    dress,    and    what 
ornament,  and  of  what  might,  and 
what  might  not,  be  borne  by  man 
or  woman  on  the  Sabbath,  as  well 
as  the  entire  doctrine  of  limits,  or 
as  to  '*  resting  in  their  place "  on 
that  day,  are  described  with  the 
most  exliaustive  minuteness.     But 
from  the  first  line  of  this  treatise 
to  the  last  there  is  not  a  word  that 
can  reflect  on  the  propriety  of  the 
entrance  of  the  priests    into  the 
pratorium  on  the   Sabbath.      The 
law  forbad  nothing  by  implication. 
What  it  did   not    forbid    it   per- 
mitted.    The  question,   therefore, 
of  the   **  desecration  of  the  Sab- 
bath" arose  only  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  author  or  his  authorities. 
In  fact,  a  reference  to  the  next  tract 
of   the  Mishna,   Be    oommhtionihtut 
termini  Sabhatti  (cap.  vi.  §§1),  con- 
clusively shews  that  no  such  ob- 
jection  could    have    been    legally 
raised.     It  may  be  urged,   men, 
that  the  writer  must  thuB  be  safe 
from  the  peril  of  the  other  horn  of 
the  dilemma.     If  Jews  might  even 
dwell  in  the  same  atrium  as  Gen- 
tiles, which  the  passage  assumes, 
the  writer  of    the  Acts  must  be 
wrong.     It  is  a  very  remarkable 
circumstance,  as  bearing  on  the  as- 
sertion, '*  such  an  affirmation  could 
not  have  been  made  by  Peter," 
that  although  it  was  permitted  for 
Israelites,  in  the  plural,  to  dwell 
or  converse  with  idolaters,  it  was 
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forbidden  for  one  iBTEielite  to  do  so 
alone.  As  to  this  the  distinct  state- 
ments of  Maimonides  and  of  Bar- 
tonora,  in  their  comments  on  the 
Mishna  last  cited,  may  be  read 
with  adyantage.  The  exact  Ian- 
gTiage  attributed  to  Peter,  **un- 
kwful  for  a  Jewish  man,"  is  in 
accurate  accordance  with  the  law, 
as  explained  by  these  perfectly  im- 
partial witnesses.  And  thus  each 
wow  which  the  writer  has  aimed 
at  the  documents  he  has  so  con- 
temptuously criticised,  returns,  with 
double  force,  on  his  own  mouth. 

A  double  misstatement  of  this 
gravity,  which  strikes  the  eye  at  the 
first  glance  over  the  book,  may  be 
taken  as  illustrative  of  the  fallacy 
of  the  attempt  to  criticise  Jewish 
books  in  ignorance  of  Jewish  litera- 
ture, law,  and  habit.  But  elimi- 
nating, as  the  reader  will  now  be 
prepared  to  do,  all  such  statements 
as  expressing  merely  the  opinion  of 
the  author,  there  remains  the  more 
important  question  of  the  discre- 
pancies exhibited  by  that  compara- 
tive analysis  of  the  different 
accounts  which,  he  has  wrought  out, 
with  a  detailed  minuteness  not 
before  practised,  to  this  end,  by  an 
English  writer. 

As  to  this,  it  may  be  premised 
that  the  statements  from  which  our 
ideas  of  the  historic  details  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  Christ  are  dravm  are 
chiefly  derived  from  five  writers, 
namely,  the  four  Evangelists  and 
the  Apostle  Paul.  Not  one  of 
these  writers  has  proposed  to  write 
a  systematic  and  orderly  history, 
according  to  our  modem  views  of 
such  a  work.  The  Evangelist  who 
possesses  the  greatest  knowledge  of 
literary  form,  and  who  tells  us  that 
he  gathered  his  materials  from 
witnesses,  or  from  ministers  of  the 
Word,  after  his  earliest  chapters 
makes  no  effort  to  attach  any  data 


whatever  to  any  one  of  the  recollec- 
tions which  he  transcribes.  The 
Jewish  rabbi,  whose  entire  dogmatic 
position  depends  on  the  descent 
of  Jesus  from  the  lineage  of  David, 
does  not  utter  a  single  word — any 
more  than  does  either  of  the  other 
writers  of  the  New  Testament — 
to  shew  that  Mary  was  of  the  house 
of  David,  and  thus  to  establish  the 
fact  that  the  Royal  blood  of  Judah 
ran,  even  by  female  descent,  in  the 
veins  of  Jesus.  In  language  which 
is  to  be  found  almost  verbatim  in 
the  Talmud,  the  disciple  of  Rabban 
Gamaliel  draws  an  argument  from 
the  use  of  a  *singidar  collective 
noun,  instead  of  a  plural,  which 
occiirs  in  the  Septuagint  version, 
and  not  in  the  original  Hebrew; 
but  although  it  is  essential  to 
the  sequence  of  his  pleading  to 
shew  that  Jesus  was  a  descendant 
of  David,  t  he  has  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  adduce  any  direct  state- 
ment that  such  was  the  fact.  This 
same  absolute  neglect  of  those 
points  which,  to  the  exact  habit  of 
the  philosophic  Aryan  mind,  are  of 
primary  importance,  characterize  all 
Semitic  literature.  It  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  so  universal  amongst  Semitic 
thinkers  that  the  adoption  of  a  more 
exact  form  would  at  once  betray 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  element. 
An  historian  like  Thucydides  or 
Herodotus,  or  a  biographer  like 
Tacitus,  approaches  his  subject 
from  a  point  of  view  utterly  dis- 
similar to  that  taken  by  Paul,  by 
Josephus,  by  the  writers  of  the 
Book  of  Kings,  or  by  the  great 
teachers  cited  by  Rabbi  Judah  the 
Saint.  Neither  the  Evangelists  nor 
the  writers  of  the  Epistles  have 
professed  to  give  either  a  history  of 
Christ  iimity  or  a  biography  of  Jesus 
Christ.  What  they  did  write  was, 
like  the  entire   corpus   of  Jewish 
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literature,     purely      controversial. 
The  second  Gon>el  announces,  not 
history,  but  gpod  tidings.  The  third 
was  written  for  the  confirmation  of 
the  opinions  already  entertained  by 
Theophilus.  The  fourth  was  written 
that  its  readers  might  believe  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah.    Paul  told 
the  Corinthians  that  he  cared  to 
know  nothing  but  the  doctrine  of 
the  Crucifixion.*    No  New  Testa- 
ment   writer   has    given    a    clear 
historic  date  for  any  event  recorded 
or  referred  to,  with  the  exception 
of  the  third  Evangelist;   and  his 
reference  to  the  fifteenth  year  of 
the  hegemony  of  Tiberius  Csesar,  to 
the  census  under  Cyrenius,  and  to 
Ananias  as  High  Priest  during  the 
procuratorship  of  Felix,  are  all,  if 
not  pure  anachronisms,  as  yet  un- 
reconciled with  other  information. 
No  Evangelist  has  given  the  year  of 
either  the  nativity,  the    baptism, 
or  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus.     The 
latter  year  we  fix  on  astronomical 
grounds    alone;    and    the    fourth 
Evangelist,  in  giving  both  a   dif- 
ferent   hour    of    the  day,    and  a 
different  day  of  the  lun^r  month 
from  those  mentioned  by  the  other 
three,  virtually  assigns  a  date  later 
by  three  years  than  the  accepted 
era.f    As  to  the  other  two  dates, 
we  are  absolutely  without  informa- 
tion.   When  we  observe  this  total 
di& regard  of  those  points  which  we 
are  apt  to  regard  as  cardinal,  it  is 
clear  that  we  have  no  reason  to 
expect,  from  the  works  in  which 
they  occur,  the  orderly  sequence  or 
the  careful  preciseness  of  a  formal 
biographic  narrative.      No  doubt 
we  should  much  prefer  the  latter, 
but  it  is  not  a  kind  of  work  which 
Semitic  writers  either  executed  or 
valued.    It  is  the  same  to  this  day. 
We  have  seen  accounts  of  recent 
events,  written  by  natives  of  Pales- 
tine for  the  purpose  of  judicial  testi- 


mony, which  differ  so  widely  f ronn 
the  official  narrative  of  th.€ 
European  actors,  that  the  identity 
of  the  facts  is  hardly  discernible. 
We  may  as  well  quarrel  with  a 
negro  for  being  black  as  with  a 
Jewish  writer  for  adopting  the 
invariable  style  of  his  nationa,] 
literature. 

The  fact  is  that  the  very  centres 
of     gravity    of    Semitic    and     of 
Aryan  thought  are  differently  dis- 
posed.     The  primary  condition  of 
the  pursuit  of  truth,  namely,  tlio 
accurate  collection,  and  impartial 
co-ordination,    of    facts,   was  first 
raised  to  its  proper  rank  by  Aris- 
totle.    The  observer — ^his  wishes, 
his    objects,    and    his   belief — aro 
eliminated    by    that  philosophical 
method.        Among     the    Semitic 
people,  and  among  those  who  aro 
unfamiliar  with  exact  method,  the 
very  reverse  is  the  case.     In  such 
cases  the  personal  belief    of    the 
writer  is   the   motive  of   all    his 
work.     To  shew  that  such  belief 
is  orthodox — ^that  it  is  legitimate, 
necessary,    not     an    innovation — 
is  the  one  object  in  view.     Thus 
every    speech   of    any  magnitude 
made  to  the  Jews  ascends  to  Moses. 
The  first  Evangelist  prefixes  to  his 
work  a    pedigree   remounting    to 
Abraham;   and  attaches  the  first 
incident  to  which  he  refers  to  a 
passage  in  the  prophetic  writings. 
The  second  Evangelist  even  more 
pointedly    commences,    "As  it  is 
written   in    the    Prophets."      The 
third  traces  back  the  pedigree  of 
the  first  personages  to  whom  he 
refers  to  Abia  and  to  Aaron  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  his   narratiye. 
The  accordance  of  the  faith  they 
held  with  the  Word  of  Ood,   as 
given  by  Moses  and  the  Prophets, 
were  the  central  motives  and  main 
idea  of  the  Jewish  writers  of  the 
New  Testament ;  and  the  exactitude 
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of  dates,  the  sequence  of  oecur- 
fOftces^  or  even  the  actual  details  of 
fads,  were  to  them  matters  of  the 
Tcry  ali^Ktest  importance.  **  What 
can  it  signify?"  we  can  xmder- 
:ttBnd  that  such  a  writer  should 
argue,  "whether  the  Baptist 
preached  in  Judsea  or  in  Batanea 
beyond  Jordan,  that  is  in  Perea  ? 
What  does  it  matter  whether  he 
iras  bom  in  the  reign  of  Herod  the 
First,  or  in  that  of  Herod  the 
Second  ?  whether  he  was  beheaded 
in  one  year  of  Tiberius  or  in 
another  ?  The  real  point  is — 
whether  he  was  the  voice  crjdng  in 
the  wildemessy  in  accordance  with 
the  prediction  of  Isaiah,  and 
vhether  his  baptism  was  in  har- 
flumy  with  the  immutable  law  of 
the  great  master,  Moses." 

We  may  naturally  wish  that  we 
had  a  biography  of  Jesus  Christ 
wliich,  in  accuracy  of  dates,  obser- 
Tsnce  of  order  of  eyents,  accurate 
delineation  of  detail,  geographical 
and  other  phenomenal  references, 
<^arefal  report  of  speeches,  and  indi- 
cation whether  the  actual  language, 
<»  only  the  purport  or  spirit  of  the 
teadiing,  had  been  preserved,  would 
fdlfil  the  requirements  of  a  modem 
European  biography.  But  this, 
however  we  may  desire  it,  we  have 
not.  The  Church,  so  far  as  we 
can  t^,  never  possessed  any  record 
of  the  kind.  It  is  equally 
beside  the  mark  to  attempt  to 
construct,  from  the  theological  trac- 
tates of  theEvangdists,  an  objective 
life  of  Christ,  and  to  midtiply  and 
magnify  those  discrepancies  which 
the  Evangelists  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  been  the  first  to 
admit,  with  the  remark  that  they 
were  matters  of  minute  detail  en- 
tbdy  irrevelant  to  the  main  object 
of  tiieir  respective  arguments. 

That  such  is  an  accurate  view  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament 


cannot,  we  think,  be  for  a  moment 
denied  by  those  who  are  conversant 
with  Semitic  literature,  whether 
ancient  or  modem.  It  may  be 
urged  that  this  view  is  as  hostile  to 
the  Christian  argument  as  even  the 
destructive  analysis  of  the  author 
of  Supernatural  Religion,  And 
this  part  of  the  inquiry  is  of  far 
more  positive  importance  than  is 
the  due  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  that  work. 

The  eEect  of  an  accurate  appre- 
ciation of  the  method  of  the  sacred 
writers  on  Beligious  Faith,  must 
depend  mainly  on  the  idea  formed 
of  the  essential  chsu'acter  of 
relifi^on. 

If  religion  be  a  matter  of  rule 
and  prescription,  a  series  of  observ- 
ances, bidding  this,  forbidding 
that,  and  leavmg  man  at  perfect 
liberty  on  all  matters  not  distinctly 
specified,  it  is  needful  to  have  an 
exact  law,  laid  down  by  supreme 
authority,  providing  for  every  duty. 
This  the  Jews  had,  or  believed  that 
they  had,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  in 
the  Mikra  and  the  Mishna,  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  Pentateuch,  illustrated 
and  explained  by  the  traditional 
law,  ana  by  the  series  of  Synhedral 
decisions.  This  the  Christian  has 
not.  He  never  had  anything 
approaching  to  it.  And  if  this  be  an 
essential  oi  religion,  we  can  only 
go  back  to  the  injimctions  of  Jesus. 
*'  The  Scribes  and  the  Pharisees  sit 
in  Moses'  seat.  All,  therefore, 
whatsoever  they  bid  you  observe, 
that  observe  and  do."  *  ' '  It  is  easier 
for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass,  than 
for  one  tittle  of  the  law  to  fail."  f 

Secondly,  if  religion  be  a  matter 
of  exact  intellectual  conception, 
defining  the  nature  of  the  Deify, 
the  mode  of  Divine  operations,  the 
purposes  of  Divine  wul,  the  exact 
form,  order,  and  regulation  of  the 
invisible  world,  in  the  past,  the 
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Xxresenty  and  the  future — ^all  this 
not  shadowed  forth,  not  intimated 
with  the  gentle  and  prescient  wis- 
dom with  which  a  wise  parent 
would  speak  to  a  child  of  matters 
altogether  beyond  his  range  of 
ccunprehension,  but  reduced  to 
clear,  hard,  formal  dogma,  to  be 
accepted  as  a  duty,  and  to  be 
denied  only  at  utmost  peril — ^no 
exact  basis  for  reli^on  is  to  be 
found  either  in  the  Old  Testament 
or  in  the  New.  On  all  these  points 
the  Law  is  silent,  and  eyen  with 
regard  to  the  very  first  and  simplest 
inquiry  that  ranks  under  this  head, 
that  as  to  personal  immortality, 
Jesus  only  answered  the  question 
of  the  Sadducees  by  inference  from 
a  certain  expression*of  the  Penta- 
teuch. Nowhere  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  are  these  matters  dogmatic- 
ally treated.  All  the  references  to 
them,  either  in  these  books  or  in 
the  Paidine  Epistles,  are  in  exact 
accordance  witli  one  or  other  of 
thesefour  great  schools,  or  divisions, 
of  opinion  as  to  the  future  and  the 
imseen,  of  which  we  learn  the  out- 
lines from  Maimonides ;  all  of 
which,  as  touching  a  matter  on 
which  Moses  had  been  silent,  were 
within  the  limits  of  orthodox 
Judaism.  And  as,  from  the  days 
of  Marciou  to  our  own,  opinions  of 
the  widest  diversity  have  been  sup- 
ported, by  their  advocates,  from 
the  writings  of  the  Prophets  and 
Apostles,  it  is  clear  that  no  greater 
certitude  has  yet  been  attaint  than 
existed  in  Herodian  times.  If  such 
certitude  be  of  the  essenceof  religion, 
we  are  yet  at  sea  without  a  pilot. 

But  if,instead  of  being  a  system  of 
minute  observances,  or  of  hard  and 
exact  dogmas,  religion  be  a  mode 
of  life,  of  progress,  and  of  educa- 
tion; if  our  habits  and  ideas  be 
only  of  importance  in  so  far  as  they 
contribute  to  the  elevation  and 
purity  of  the  soul ;  JLffl^^proach 
to  whatsoever  things  ai'e  honest, 
whatsoever  things  are  piire,  what- 


soever things  are  lovely,  what- 
soever things  are  of  good  report, 
be  the  path  of  virtue  and  subject 
of  praise,  we  may  not  only  be  well 
content  with  the  Gt)spels  and  Epis- 
tles as  they  exist,  but  may  under- 
stand  why  they  are  not  other  than 
they  are.  If  himian  life  be,  as  we- 
cannot  doubt,  a  state  of  transition 
and  of  change— of  progress,  not 
only  in  the  unit  but  in  the  mass — 
creeds  and  institutions  which  at 
one  moment  are  admirably  suited 
for  human  welfare,  become  by  de- 
sprees  inappropriate  and  decrepid. 
All  that  was  said  of  the  immuta- 
bility of  the  law  of  Moses  is  not 
enough  to  convince  us  that  that  law 
will  hereafter  not  only  be  re-estab- 
lished but  become  imiversal,  with  its- 
tithes,  and  offerings,  and  sacrifices,, 
and  Temple  rite.  Nor  can  we  tK>n- 
ceive  that  anything,  whether  it  bo 
rule  or  dog^ma,  that  was  established 
in  minute  detail  at  any  given 
period  of  hiunan  history,  can  ever 
be  permanent,  durable,  appro- 
priate, and  therefore,  in  the  oest 
sense  of  the  word,  true,  at  a  very 
distant  date,  or  among  a  very  dif- 
ferent race.  We  can,  therefore,  see 
that  it  has  been  well  for  the  world 
that  no  such  hard,  exact  definitions 
as  the  polemic  loves  to  invent  are 
to  be  derived  from  a  candid  study 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
If  a  detailed  system  had  been 
authoratively  established  which  was. 
suitable  to  the  Jews  in  Palestine 
who  accepted  Jesus,  before  the  fail 
of  their  polity,  it  would  have  been 
unsuitable  for  Oentile  Christians  at 
Corinth,  Ephesus,  Alexandria, 
Athens,  or  Borne.  If  such  a  system 
had  been  laid  down  in  accoidance 
with  the  exigencies  of  Christianity 
under  the  Boman  rule»  it  would 
have  been  altogether  unsuited  for 
the  people  of  franco  under  Henry 
the  Fourth,  of  England  imder 
Elizabeth  or  Victoria,  or  of  America 
imder  no  regal  head.  If  we  look, 
then,  to  the  New  Testament  for 
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institution  or  for  dogma  minutely, 
distinctly^  and  undeniably  given, 
've  shall  look  in  vain.  What  we 
can  study  is  the  suMoctiTe  history 
of  Christianity.  We  may  note 
how  opinions  have  risen,  grown, 
and  ^^radually  become  transformed; 
and  may  estimate  the  influence  of 
such,  opinions  on  the  growth  of  the 
human,  mind.  And  if  we  And  that 
in  aid  of  all  that  can  ennoble  and 
invigorate  the  moral  and  intellec- 
taal  life  we  have  high  precepts, 
wise  suggestions,  and  tender 
thouglits ;  that  while  we  have  an 
t4a8tiGity  of  doctrine  that  will  enable 
religious  sentiment  and  ethical 
habit  to  rise  yet  higher  and  higher 
as  the  intellectual  culture  and  phy- 
sical vigour  of  the  race  are  de- 
veloped by  the  rightful  pursuit  of 
^tithf  and  gain  of  positive  know- 
ledge, w^e  then  have  a  truer  estimate 
of  the  character  of  the  books  of  the 


New  Testament  than  that  formed  by 
the  author  of  Supernatural  Religion. 
One  study,  indeed,  may  be  that  of 
a  truth  and  beauty  as  dependent  on 
ever  changing  conditions  as  are 
the  hues  of  the  rainbow.  But  we 
observe  that  lovely  vision  as  it 
exists.  Poetry  listens  to  its 
message  as  to  that  of  the  Iris 
of  Heaven.  Science  tells  us  of 
the  laws  that  produce  it;  laws 
which  are  eternal,  although  sunshine 
and  rainfall  are  transitory.  ^  The 
dogmatist,  like  Calvin,  and  the  anti- 
dogmatist,  like  the  aulhor  of  Super- 
natural  Religion^  are  respectively  like 
a  man  who  should  attempt  to  per- 
petuate the  rainbow  by  nailing  it  to 
a  tree  on  which  its  lustre  fell,  and 
another  man  who,  observing  the 
failure  of  the  first,  should  conclude 
that  the  arc  of  Heaven  was  a  delu- 
sion and  an  unreaHiy. 

F.  B.  Coin)EB,  G.E. 
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ONCE  UPON   A  TIME. 


By  Mortimer  Colunb. 


Was  it  a  thousand  years  ago 
A  little  girl  I  used  to  know. 
Whose  hair  (the  papers  did  it,  though) 

Was  very  curly  % 
A  jolly  little  chap  was  she. 
And  fuU  of  laughing,  childish  glee ; 
But  now  she  shews  that  she  can  be 

A  trifle  surly. 

And  she  approaches  middle  age 

(Vile  phrase  !),  and  grows  extremely  sage. 

And  sometimes  flies  into  a  rage 

With  old  relations ; 
Yet  I  remember  well  when  she 
Was  tossed  to  the  ceiling,  wild  with  glee, 
Or  sat  upon  a  certain  knee 

Without  impatience. 

• 

Well,  life  is  long  and  love  is  brief 
(Though  love  alone  is  life's  relief). 
And  Time's  a  very  cruel  thief, 

All  joys  deranging  : 
Tet,  'twere  a  pleasant  deed  of  his, 

And  one  I  should  not  take  amiss, 

* 

To  bring  me  now  a  child-like  loss 

From  lips  unchanging. 
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OUT  OF  HER  SPHERE: 

A  Philosophbe's  Fancy. 


''It  is  long  since  we  havQ  met,  and 
doubtless  you  did  not  expect  to 
meet  me  in  such  a  scene  as  tliis; 
yet  surely  my  old  friend  lias  not 
altogether  forgotten  me  ?  " 

The  lady  to  whom  these  words 
were  addressed  looked  up.  She 
was  seated  in  a  yelvet  chair  that 
stood  upon  a  dais  at  the  end  of  a 
large  and  handsome  room;  and 
all  the  floor  was  thronged  with 
gaily  and  often  beautifulfy  dressed 
%ures,  mingling  in  dance  in  the 
centre,  and  t«3king  in  groups 
at  the  sides  of  the  room.  Her  eyes 
were  wandering  here  and  there 
among  them  with  an  amused  in- 
kiest, as  she  sat  enjoying  the  few 
moments  of  quiet.  For  she  was 
^  bright  and  beautiful  a  woman 
to  be  a  wall-flower  for  long  to- 
g^er :  and  she  had  so  many 
triends  and  acquaintances  among 
Ais  butterfly  crowd  that  she  held 
herself  ready  at  any  instant  to 
^^spond  to  some  fresh  greeting, 
'^d  yet  she  started  as  she  caught 
4e  tones  of  the  voice  that  addressed 
W,  and  looked  quickly  up. 

"  What !  is  it  you !— and  here !  " 
she  exclaimed,  with  a  bright  smile 
^^  recognition,  as  she  extended  her 
^d  to  the  darkly-doaked  figure 
^t  bent  before  her. 

/*Ifdt  bold  indeed,"  he  replied, 
yith  a  half -humorous  smile,  "when 
1  ventured  upon  this  royal  dais.  I 
'^ope,*'  he  went  on,  turning  to 
^^other  lady,  who  occupied  one 
^i  the  gorgeous  velvet  chairs,  but 
vho  was  marked  out  from  those 


around  her  by  her  crown  and  royal 
robes,  "  I  hope  your  Majesty  will 
for^ve  me.  I  feel  very  much 
afraid  of  you,  for  I  am  not  used  to 
Courts." 

Her  Majesty  laughed  gaily,  and 
blushed  a  little,  as  she  replied  to 
him.  Like  many  a  royal  dame 
before  her,  she  was  somewhat 
flattered  by  the  presence  of  the 
student  and  philosopher  who  was 
so  seldom  seen  in  drawing-rooms — 
especially  in  his  proper  dress.  And 
she  thought,  as  stie  looked  at  him, 
that  his  Academic  robes  were  his 
by  right;  while  hers  of  royalty 
were  only  a  superficial  and 
temporaiy  apparel.  For  though 
we  ,stana  within  the  walls  of  a 
palace  it  is  no  royal  one.  We 
are  only  in  a  magnificent  modem 
drawinff-room,  amid  the  quaintly- 
assorted  forms  that  make  up  a 
fancy  ball. 

"  I  will  go  with  you  among  the 
crowd  awhile,"  said  the  lady  with 
the  bright  sweet  face,  when  the 
philosopher  turned  again  to  speak 
to  her.  **  It  will  carry  me  back  to 
my  g^lhood  to  lay  my  hand  upon 
your  arm  again." 

She  rose  and  stood  by  his  side, 
the  diamonds  upon  her  neck  and 
arms  flashing  as  she  moved. 

*'  No,"  he  said,  "  never  can  you 
return  to  that ;  an  added  grace  is 
yours.  I  saw  the  bud  and  knew 
the  flower  must  follow;  and  now 
the  flower  has  opened  it  cannot 
close  its  petals  again,  or  gather  to 
itself  its  fragrance." 
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''  If  I  am  altered,  you  are  not," 
she  said,  with  a  smile  full  of  mingled 
feeling.  ^*  You  criticise  me,  as  you 
would  criticise  a  picture,  just  as  you 
did  in  the  old  days.  Do  you  still 
think  women  are  mere  shows  ?  " 

They  looked  into  each  other's 
eyes  as  she  spoke,  and  then  the 
student  knew  that  had  he  but 
paused  in  those  days  of  lopg  ago, 
when  they  had  been  boy  and  girl 
together,  to  touch  and  vitalize  mat 
woman's  heart,  she  would  haye 
loved  him.  But  he  had  doubted 
then  whether  that  heart  existed ; 
and  now  he  knew  that  he  had  lost 
it.  Tet,  as  his  eyes  fell  from  hers, 
to  the  jewelled  neck,  he  scarcely 
regretted  the  loss.  This  childhood's 
sweetheart  of  his  is  a  titled  lady 
now.  She  does  butf  ul£l  her  duties 
in  filling  the  place  that  is  hers  in 
the  world  oi  fashion.  Yet  is  it  not 
truly  her  natural  atmosphere,  this 
of  jewels  and  satins,  rare  lace  and 
glittering  fans— of  mock  homa^ 
and  frivolous  intercourse  ?  Sur^y 
she  could  never  have  been  at  home, 
this  gay  and  glowing  creature,  in 
the  study  of  a  cold  philosopher  ? 

''  Just  the  same,^'  she  repeated, 
with  a  touch  of  petulance  in  her 
tone.  "You  never  would  answer 
my  questions.  They  served,  like  a 
child's,  to  start  you  on  some  track 
of  thought,  wmoh  you  followed 
regardless  of  me.  And  all  the 
wmle  I  oould  see,  aa  I  see  now, 
the  lights  and  shadows  in  your 
eyes,  and  wondered,  vainly^  where 
that  mind  of  yours  was  wandering. 
Ah  well,  you  are  a  great  man  now, 
and  I  must  not  scold  you  aa  I 
used! " 

Just  then  a  bevy  of  her  aristocratic 
friends  drew  near,  and  she  wa^ 
carried  for  a  few  momenta  into  the 
whirlpool  of  their  frothy  talk. 
Among  them  was  one  whom  she 
evidently  was  pleased  to  bandy 
gay  words  with — a  young  cava- 
fier  whose  magnificent  ostrich 
plumes    nodded  and    drooped  to 


his  shoulder.  He  was  very  hand- 
some, with  a  dark  beauty, 
which  did  not  wholly  please  the 
perhaps  over-critical  stuaent's  eye. 
He  disliked  to  see  the  winning 
manner  which  this  dark-eyed  young 
man  wore  among  the  group  of 
ladies,  and  especially  he  disuked 
to  see  him  approach  the  fair  woman 
who  had  so  recently  left  his  own 
side  :  to  watch  him  treat  her  with 
that  dainty  air  of  deference  which 
barely  hid  the  half  contemptuous 
thought  beneath,  and  to  see  her 
respond  pleased  and  gracious.  He 
remembered  her  when  she  was  a 
lovely  girl,  whose  coldness  of  purity 
made  her  loveliness  more  charming ; 
and  he,  not  knowing  how  to  wake 
and  kindle  the  latent  fire,  had 
thought  her  to  be  cold  as  ice 
throughout.  And  could  she  still 
retain  that  essential  characteristic 
of  her  soul,  the  innocence  of  nature 
which  had  made  her  the  one  woman 
who  had  ever  greatly  interested  the 
student,  if  with  eyes  of  pleasure 
and  understanding  she  coiud  meet 
the  false  look  of  such  a  man  of  the 
world  as  this  handsome  cavalier? 
if  she  could  mingle  her  amusement 
with  his,  not  imrinking  from  his 
gaze  or  from  his  touch  ? 

Our  friend,  the  philosopher,  had, 
by  dint  of  long  observation  of 
human  nature,  gained  considerable 
knowledge  in  its  outward  sig^s 
and  symbols  as  they  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  human  face.  And  in  this 
case,  at  least,  his  judgment  was 
not  wrong.  The  young  Marquis 
of  Veyncourt  was  a  wretched  rake : 
one  who  played  "fast"  and  "loose" 
with  life:  and  whose  evil  ways 
needed  many  a  fashionable  phrase 
to  soften  their  villany. 

Yet  the  young  men  whose  brains 
were  a  H^e  duller  than  his,  or 
their  purses  a  little  more  scantly 
furnished,  followed  eagerly  in  his 
wake,  wishing  only  to  be  thought 
hi^  equal ;  and  the  women  smued 
upon'^liiin,  and  let  their  daughters 
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toce  with  him,  when  he  con- 
descended to  ask  them  to  thus  inti- 
mately share  his  moral  atmoenphere. 
And  tiiese  young  creatures  did  not 
wither  beneath  his  eyes,  nor  those 
of  his  like,  as  an  an^lic  soul  mieht 
easily  be  supposed  to  do.  Yet 
surely,  thought  our  philosophic 
friend,  some  mark  must  remain 
upon  their  minds — some  unsweet- 
nees  linger  roimd  them  ? 

But  soon  the  lady  drew  herself 
away  and  came  back  to  where  her 
old  friend  stood,  silently  observant. 

"  I  will  be  a  bystander  with  you, 
to-night,"  she  said.  And  she  took 
a  mask  out  and  put  it  over  her  fea- 
tures, and  drew  a  large  white  doak 
over  the  characteristic  dress  and  the 
sparkling  diamonds. 

"Now,"  she  said,  "let  us  look 
^t  these  others.  Look  at  Lady  Gay- 
leigh,  dressed  after  the  picture  of 
the  beautiful  Duchess.  Is  she  not 
exquisite  ?  " 

"Yes,  and  she  has  chosen  her 
drees  well.  I  am  sorry  to  see 
fiiglishwomen  clothed  wiUi  foreign 
and  micongenial  dresses.  It  is  not 
in  character  but  out  of  character. 
There,  those  Grecian  dresses  look 
well." 

"And  well  they  may,  for  they 
are  worn  by  Ghreeks.  lliose  people 
don't  look  very  aristocratic  in  ordi- 
nary English  dress,"  she  said,  with 
a  slight  tone  of  contempt. 

"  No,  for  they  were  not  bom  to 
broadcloth  and  silk.  Those  robes 
of  white  and  gold  are  their 
natural  clothing.  An  English- 
woman cannot  wear  them  and  look 
«legant,  for  they  are  not  adapted  to 
her  form,  or  to  her  colouring." 

"  You  are  more  fastidious  than 
ever.  You  used  to  say  that  we 
ought  all  to  wear  the  Greek  dress. 
But  now  I  suppose  we  are  not  good 
enough  for  it.  Do  you  know  that 
Jjdy  yonder?  She  is  the  witty 
Madame  ITAntan.  What  a  lovely 
toflette.  I  wonder  of  what  period 
it  is,  and  how  she  got  the  model  ? 


How  beautiful— do  you  not  think 
so?" 

*^  I  think  the  frivolity  and  folly 
of  the  drees  suits  her." 

*'  Oh,  my  friend,  you  axe  crueL 
I  must  endeavour  to  be  wise  while 
I  am  with  you.  Does  that  wood- 
nymph  please  you  ?  " 

**  Bah !  as  if  an  innocent  child  of 
the  woods  ever  clothed  herself  in 
such  a  trailing  and  abundant  cov- 
ering :  that,  apart  from  the  artifi- 
cial grasses,  is  enough  to  make  the 
thing  ridiculous.  Surely  her  limbs 
were  free  to  bathe  in  the  sunlight 
and  the  air — and  how,  pray,  could 
she  cross  a  inoimtain  streunlet  in 
white  kid  shoes  ?  " 

''You  are  impracticable,"  said 
she.  ''  Simplicity  is  impossible  in 
these  dajrs." 

"  Mere  usage,"  he  said ;  *'  surely 
the  evil  of  modem  society  is  not  so 
deep-seated  as  that.  Now,  there  is 
a  task  for  you.  You  are  a  leader 
of  fashion.  Why  not  take  sim-r 
plicit^  by  the  hand? " 

'*How  can  I?"  she  said,  impa- 
tiently. "  Modem  dress  is  not 
adapted  to  it.  Dowdyism  is  inevit- 
able. And  even  on  an  occasion 
like  this,  where  there  is  abimdant 
license  in  dress,  there  is  nothing  so 
difficult  as  simpHciiy.  That  wood- 
nymph  is  a  failure  because  she  is 
decent  in  her  dress.  If  she  had 
been  otherwise,  she  would  have 
succeeded  in  attracting  attention ; 
but  it  would  have  been  such  atten- 
tion as  she  woidd  not  have  alto- 
gether liked." 

"Indecency  or  dowdyism,  then^ 
are  the  only  altematives  of  frivolihr. 
Well,  I  have  no  doubt,  after  all, 
that  women  are  right  in  their 
choice.  I  am  sick  of  the  individuals 
already;  the  scene  is  best  as  a 
whole." 

"  Charming,  is  it  not  ?  " 

''Well,  it  is  rather  interesting. 

It  is  sudi  a  type  of  modem  sodefy 

— so  incongruous,   so    aimless,   so 

inharmonious.     Yet,  if  you  are  but 
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a  bystander,  awaj  out  of  the  heat 
and  rivalry  and  the  hard  work  of 
pleasure^  it  becomes  a  pretfy  and 
suggestive  pageant.  "Wiio  is  that 
dark  man  over  there?  He  looks 
intelligent ;  there  sire  lines  of  study 
11^  his  face 

''  Which  ?  Oh,  that  is  Viming, 
the  actor." 

*^Ah,  yes ;  he  acts  Shakespeare, 
does  he  not  ?  I  remember  his  face ; 
and  I  can  see  he  may  have  deserved 
some  of  his  popularity ;  for  I  can 
imagine  that  he  may  have  read  the 
author  with  desire  to  know  his 
meaning." 

''What  is  he  looking  at  so 
intently  ?  "  said  the  lady. 

But  her  companion  had  already 
seen;  and  merely  pressed  her  arm 
with  his  by  way  of  reply. 

Through  the  crowd  came  one 
whom  the  others  made  way  for  and 
stood  back  from.  They  crowded 
togeiher,  too,  to  look  after  her, 
while  the  ladies  tittered  behind  their 
fans  and  hardly  had  time  to  whisper 
together  for  staring;  and  the  men 
just  stood  and  gazed  with  many  and 
mingled  expressions.  On  some 
faces  a  broad  smile  began  at  once ; 
others  stej^ped  imconsciously  after 
her ;  others  looked  doubtfully  roimd 
at  their  women-folk. 

We  need  not  pause  to  guess  at 
the  meaning  of  this  new-comer's 
dress ;  for  none  of  those  who  stood 
and  watched  her  thought  about  that. 
They  were  too  much  absorbed  in  its 
contemplation. 

What  was  this  lovely  being 
that  stood  before  them?  Whence 
had  she  come,  bringing  with  her  an 
atmosphere  of  dehcate  beautiful- 
ness?  She  talked  among  them 
with  an  air  of  imoonsoious  queenli- 
ness  that  'made  the  ball-room 
beauties  around  her  fall  back  and 
gaze  in  wonder.  But  she  seemed 
not  to  see  their  looks  of  astonish- 
ment. The  deep  dark  eyes  which 
looked  out  upon  the  crowd  from  a 
pale,  almost  unearthly  face,  wore 


an  expression  of  angelic  calm  and 
entirely  simple  quietude. 

A  soft  white  scarf  which  fell 
from  one  shoulder  in  long  folds- 
was  all  her  dress,  save  a  trail  of 
some  grand  broad-leaved  creeper 
which  mingled  with  the  dark  loose^ 
hair,  and  men  twined  around  her 
limbs,  making  more  beautiful  by 
contrast  her  delicate  skin  :  for  the 
while  neck  and  arms,  the  sUm 
white  legs  and  feet,  were  bare  and 
ornamented  only  with  the  bright- 
ness of  tiieir  own  beauty,  while 
the  folds  of  the  long  white  scarf, 
artistically  graceful  though  they 
were,  made  but  little  disguisal  of 
the  lovely  form  beneath.  How 
exquisite  and  aerial  in  its  poise  was 
that  unfettered  form — ^how  majestic 
and  infinitely  natural  its  move- 
ments, in  their  absolute  unconcious- 
ness !  The  dark  hair  framed  a  fair, 
soft  face,  which  in  its  deUcate 
features  carried  no  suggestion  of 
voluptuousness,  or  augnt  but  the 
self-possession  of  utter  simjdeness. 
The  fair  vision  moved  on  amid  that 
over-dressed  and  over-oonsdous 
crowd,  bring^g  with  it  a  sweetness 
as  of  morning  dew  and  a  subtle 
fragrance  that  seemed  to  speak  of 
mountain  freshness  and  deep  wood- 
land depths — a  fragrance  which 
could  not  be  immediately  killed  by 
the  odours  of  the  gas-lighted  room, 
the  air  of  which  was  laden  with 
artificial  scents. 

At  last  some  turned  from  their 
wondering  contemplation  of  this 
beautiful  thing,  and  pressed  towards- 
their  hostess. 

"Who  is  she?  Who  is  she?'* 
they  asked,  all  in  a  breath. 

**  I  don't  know — ^I  never  saw  her 
before.  She  has  not  been  announced 
and  she  has  not  spoken  to  me,"  said 
that  lady,  with  a  troubled  brow  and 
anxious  look,  as  her  quick  eye  saw 
that  many  a  silken  matron  was. 
swelling  out  her  plumage  with 
rapidly  rising  indignation. 

*' May  one  be  introduced?"  said 
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the  dark  actor,  stepping  to  the  side 
of  the  perturbed  lady. 

"  I  don't  know  her! "  she  said. 

"  Pray  introduce  me,"  said  our 
friend  the  philosopher,  forcing  his 
way  to  the  royal-robed  lady's  velvet 
drrone  in  rather  a  brusque  fashion. 
Sie  looked  up  at  him  in  amazement. 
!%>#  man  never  asked  for  introduc- 
tions ! 

"  I  cannot ! "  she  said.  "  I  really 
am  very  sorry,  but  I  cannot  imag^e 
who  she  is." 

And  no  one  else  knew  any  more 
about  her.  She  had  no  friends  with 
her,  but  was  quite  aloue,  and  seemed 
to  find  no  str^geiiess  in  her  solitary 
position. 

The  ladies  drew  away  and 
^thered  in  groups  together,  look- 
mg  askance  at  her  over  their 
shoulders.  The  masters  of  the 
ceremonies  were  afraid  to  speak  to 
her  under  such  a  fire  of  eyes ;  the 
men  looked  and  wondered,  but  knew 
not  what  to  do;  and  so,  immolested, 
she  passed  quietly  through  the 
rooms.  And  the  dance  music  played 
in  vain,  for  none  danced.  A  spell 
seemed  cast  upon  the  whole  assem- 
bly by  the  presence  oi  that  fair 
woman,  who  herself  appeared  wholly 
unconscious  of  all  the  excitement 
that  she  caused. 

But  ere  long  the  spell  was  broken. 
The  young  Marquis  of  Veyncourt 
was  a  being  of  a  restless  tempera- 
ment ;  he  could  not  long  remam  in 
contemplation  of  anything,  however 
beautiful.  If  he  could  not  in  any 
way  appropriate  the  thing  to  him- 
self he  was  apt  to  turn  his  attention 
elsewhere,  oo  he  stepped  forward, 
looking  wonderfully  handsome,  with 
all  his  winning  powers  of  manner 
and  expression  called  into  play,  and 
the  long  white  plmnes  in  ids  cava- 
lier's hat  nodmng  as  he  moved — 
and  bowing  low,  addressed  her.  He 
had  broken  the  spell!  She  must 
be  an  approachable  mortal,  for  the 
Marquis  of  Veyncourt  was  speaking 
to  her,  and  a  smile  broke  out  on  the 


f  ace^  of  the  younger  men  who  stood 
near.    Almost  immediately,  she  was^ 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  dandies, 
who    encircled    her,    bowing    and 
smiling,  some  with  faces  that  wore- 
a  sneer,  some  with  a  genuine  but 
hideous  admiration,   evidently  re- 
garding her    as  in    some    special 
manner  their  own  property.     She- 
paused  in  their  midst  an  instant, 
looked  round    upon    her   insolent 
admirers,   and    men    raised  those- 
mysterious  dark  eyes  of  hers  to  the 
Marquis  of  Veyncourt's  face. 

Suddenly  exclaimed  the  student, 
who  was    intently    watching    the- 
scene — **  Where  is  she  ?  " 

And  the  exclamation  was  repeated 
upon  all  sides  of  him.  Where  was- 
the  stranger?  What  had  become 
of  that  bright  and  beautiful  vision?' 
She  was  gone! 

The    ladies    drew     breath  and 
re-arranged  their     robes;    a  chat- 
tering of  voices  fiUed  the  air,  for 
eveiy  one  asked  a  different  question 
and  offered  a  different  explanation. 
The  young  Marquis  alone  was  more- 
silent  than  his  wont ;  he  seemed  a 
little    disturbed    by    the     sudden 
departure  of  the  beautiful  being  he- 
had  addressed.     He  speedily  con- 
soled himself  in  the  society  of  a 
lady  in  a  very  scanty  and    autrS 
att&e,    whose    polite    softness    of 
expression,    to     the    philosopher's- 
keen  eye,  seemed  only  to  cover  a 
very    cdightly    concealed  boldness, 
and  an  xmhappy  defiance.  But  soon 
after  he  noticed  the  Marqius  wander- 
ing   through     the     rooms    alone, 
wearing  a  somewhat  puzzled  air, 
as  if  he  were  still  loolong  for  the 
lovely  stranger ;  but  she  had  indeed 
vanidied.     She  had  fled  from  his. 
contact,   though  no  one  saw  her 
flight.     She  had  been  unable  to 
live  under  his  gaze,  and  had  passed 
away  like  a  dream  or  a  shadow,  sa 
utterly  that  the  Marqtds  himselT 
was  evidently  befi;inning  to  believe- 
she  had  never  existed. 

She  was  speedily  forgotten  ;  and 
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the  pliilosoplier,  weary  of  the  sights 
and  sounds  around  him,  hastened 
to  make  his  escape.  He  made  his 
bow  to  the  hosteiss,  whose  counte- 
nance was  gradually  reeoyering  its 
placidity,  and  looked  to  see  if  his 
old  love  was  near  that  he  might 
bid  her  farewell  also.  But  he  did 
not  see  her,  and  feeling  scarcely  in 


harmony  with  her  then,  he  went 
home  without  staying  to  find  her. 
He  longed  to  regain  the  quiet  of 
his  study. 

"Was  she — *'  he  said  as  he 
stepped  out  into  the  cool  night  air, 
"  was  she  Innocence  incarnate  ? 
Then  indeed  have  I  seen  a  rare 
sight  in  a  ball-room." 

Mabel  Qojascsb. 
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THE  ANCIENT  FAITH  OF  EGYPT. 


To  us  as  a  nation  Egypt  is  becoming 
a  region  of  consiaerable  politick 
interest.  Simultaneously  there  is 
felt  a  vivid  intellectual  interest  and 
^iritual  curiosity  with  regard  to 
the  ancient  realm  that  was  the 
sojonminK  place  of  the  forefathers 
of  our  rehgion.  Now  it  is  opening 
out  to  us  its  hieroglyphic  stores  of 
buried  millenniums,  and  disclosing 
not  only  the  features  of  the  mimuny 
and  a  puzzle  of  cryptic  writing,  but 
the  faces  of  men  not  too  remote 
from  ourselves  for  symjmthy. '  At 
last,  now  that  the  laborious  riddles 
of  scholars  are  solved,  we  are 
reaching  the  wealth  of  the  intelli- 

fent  speech  of  our  new-found 
rethren  in  himianity,  an  ore  that 
shines  little  the  less  clearly  that  it 
has  been  buried  so  lone-. 

To  this  long  entombment  it  is 
due  that  the  political  interest  in 
Eggyt  and  the  philosophic  interest 
inJE^ypt,  although  both  present  to- 
day, are  yet  wholly  apait  and  dis- 
tinct. Ancient  Egypt  has  entirely 
passed  away,  leaving  only  its  won- 
drous sepulchre,  while  of  its  sacred 
language  and  of  the  *  religion  of 
those  dead  men  whose  legended 
wrappages  are  treasuries  of  lore, 
Modem  Egypt  (with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  a  few  scholars  at  the 
Boulaq  Musemn)  knows  less  than 
maybe  found  in  books  that  bear 
the  imprint  of  Paris  or  London. 

As  m  this  paper  it  will  be  our 
business  to  shew  the  relationship 
of  Egypt  to  those  religious  tradi* 
tions  which  our  societies  of  to-day 
hold  as  their  own,  it  is  right  first 
to  endeavour  to  disabuse  the  mind 


of  a  long-standing  and  ignorant  pre* 
judice.    In  that  mlse  judgment  it  is 
regarded  as  something  approaching 
to  blasphemy  to  esteem  any  elder 
reliction  as  conceivably  one  of  the 
mothers  or  nursing-mothers  of  our 
own,  and  so  entitled  to  our  venera- 
tion and  our  love.    All  outside  of 
our  own  religious  tradition  and  its 
Jewish  stock  we  have  been  wont  to 
thrust  aside  from  the  bosom  of  our 
sympathies  as  pagan  and  heathen, — 
if  at  all  regarded  of  God,  regarded 
differently  from  ourselves.     It  has 
been  argued  that  our  orthodoxy,  be 
it  taken  on  its  lowest  ground,  and 
outside  and  apart  from  its  special 
privilege,     is    even  then  at  least 
transcendental,  whilst  the  outcome 
of  the  i^yptian  and  other  heathen 
priesthoods  is  but  a  gross  mass  of 
idol    worship,    manifested    in  the 
most  puerile  and  degraded  form, 
darkened    by    superstition    rather 
than  enlightened  oy  h*ue  spiritual 
light;    a  religion  imsanctined  by 
the  grace  of  God  that  is  ours.     To 
persons  holding  such  views  it  avails 
little  to  reply  that   much  of  the 
orthodox  system  itself  is  but  blind 
image  worship  and  paltry,  lifeless 
ceremonial.    They  care  nothing  for 
differences  of  de^ee ;  it  is  difference 
in  kind  they  insist  upon.     There  is 
light  and  darkness,  there  is  religion 
and  superstition ;  theirs  is  the  reli- 
gion and   holy,   the  other  is  the 
superstition    and    unholy.      Upon 
unlistening  ears,  too,  would  fall  the 
inference  that  as  in  spite  of  the 
idolatrous  and  ceremonial  external 
of  the  popular  cult,  there  is  and 
has  been  in  the  Christian  religion 
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a  living  fount  that  has  wrought  its 
manifestation  in  pure  and  firm  and 
noble  liyes,  so  with  Egypt  beneath 
the  gross  and  external  I^olytheism 
of  the  multitude  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  found  deep  springs, 
pure  and  undefiled,  the  very  mys- 
tery of  godliness  itself.  Such  alone, 
it  may  fairly  be  argued,  if  indeed 
they  can  be  found,  were  so  free 
from  stain  as  to  be  able  to  have 
had  any  maternal  relationship 
towards  our  own  religion ;  if  such, 
then,  can  be  discovered,  the  ear 
may  perhaps  be  opened  to  listen  to 
the  sound  of  the  ancient  stream  as 
it  flows  into  the  river  that  is  ours. 

As  the  Hellenic  race  was  supreme 
in  generosity  of  art,  so  was  the 
Hebrew  in  tenacity  of  religion. 
Confronting  ever  the  wonted  worldly 
ways,  was  the  passionate,  often 
sublime,  vehemence  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  who  with  untiring  ear- 
nestness staunchly  insisted  upon  the 
reality  and  imity  of  Gk)d,  and  upon 
righteousness  or  conscience  as  His 
way,  and  deeply  stamped  upon  the 
people  that  in  the  doing  of  this 
righteousness  lay  the  only  course 
that  could  make  man  of  any  worth 
or  blessedness.  This  view  of  Qt)d 
degenerated  into  exclusiveness,  and 
this  righteousness  into  form^sm, 
from  t^ch  it  was  awakened  anew 
by  Jesus. 

But  whence  was  this  religious 
tendency  in  its  original  might 
derived?  what  was  its  spring? 
Was  it  wholly  a  primeval  revehi- 
tion,  or,  like  the  institution  of  Jesus, 
a  new  birth  that  was  in  part  a 
regeneration  of  the  old  ? 

Let  us  search  the  Scriptures ; 
what  do  they  say  of  themselves  ?  — 

''  He  shineth^  then  the  land  exulteth. 
**  Creator  of  all  good  things." 
^'He  careth  for  the  state  of  the  poor« 
*'  He  maketh  his  might  a  buckler.'' 
*^  He  is  not  graven  in  marble." 
*'  His  abode  is  not  known." 
^*  There  is  no  building  that  can  con- 
tain him." 
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**  Thy  Jjaw  is  established  in  the  whole^ 
land.'' 

''  Unknown  is  his  name  in  heaven. 
He  manifesteth  not  his  forms  ; 
Vain  are  all  representations." 

What  scripture  is  this  ?  It  seems, 
familiar,  as  if  it  might  be  a  para- 
phrase of  our  Bible  words. 

'^  The  Lord  God  is  a  sun  and  shield." 
— ^Ps.  Ixxxiv.  11. 

''  The  Lord  reigneth  ;  let  the  earth 

rejoice." — Ps.  xcvii.  1. 
''  The  Lord  is  high  above  all  nations, 

and  His  glory  above  the  heavens." 

— Ps.  cxiii.  4. 

''  The  earth  is  full  of  the  goodness  of 
•    the  Lord." — Ps.  xxxiii.  5. 

''Who  daily  loadeth  us  with  benefits. "^ 
~  Ps.  bcviii.  19. 

"  The  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  Thee  ; 
and  Thou  givest  them  their  meat 
in  due  season.  Thou  openest  Thy 
hand,  and  satisfiest  the  desire  of 
every  Uving  thing." — Ps.cxlv.  15, 
16. 

''He  raiseth  up  the  poor  out  of  the 
dust." — Ps.  cxiii  7. 

"Thou  hast  been  a  strength  to  the 
poor." — Is.  XXV.  4. 

"He  is  a  buckler  to  all  those  that 
trust  in  Him." — Ps.  xviii.  30. 

"Oods  wood  and  stone, — the  work  of 
men's  hands." — ^Deut.  iv.  28. 

"He made  darkness  His  secret  place.' 
— Ps.  xviiL  11. 

"Thy  footsteps  are   not   known." — 

Ps.  Ixxvii.  19. 
"  Thou  art  aGod  that  hidest  Thyself.'^ 

— Is.  xlv.  15. 

"  Behold,  the  heavens  and  the  heaven 
of  heaven  cannot  contain  Thee ; 
how  much  less  the  house  which  I 
have  built."— 2  Ohron.  vL  18. 

"A  law  shall  proceed  from  Me." — 
Is.  li.  4. 

"He  appointed  a  law  in  Israel." — 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  5. 

"  The  earth  and  the  heavens  shall  be 
changed,  but  Thou  art  the  same." 
— Ps.  cii.  25,  27. 

"  My  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts, 
neither  are  your  ways  my  ways." 
Is.  Iv.  8. 

"  There  is  no  searching  of  His  under- 
standing."—Is.  xL  28. 
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^' After  the  wind  an  earthquake;  the 
Liord  was  not  in  the  earthquake  : 
and  after  the  earthquake  a  fire ; 
the  Lord  was  not  in  the  fire.'' — 
1  Kings  xix.  11, 12. 

'"Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out 
God  1"— Job  xi.  7. 

'"Lo,  these  are  parts  of  His  ways. 
But  what  a  whisper  is  the  word 
that  is  known  of  Him  !"— Job 
xxvi.  14. 

But  our  familiar  quotation,  to 
which,  the  above  and  many  other 
passages  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
shew  so  distinct  a  likeness,  is  not 
from  Judaea ;  it  is  from  Egypt,  from 
the  beautiful  Nile-Hymn,  composed 
long*  before  any  kiown  prophet 
uttered  his  voice  in  Israel.  It  is  of 
the  x>^riod  of  a  dynasty  that,  by 
the  majority  of  scholars,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  contemporary  with 
s&oooo. 

The  eminent  churchman  who 
renders  it  into  English  (Canon  F. 
C.  Cook)  deems  it  a  relic  of  prime- 
val Monotheism.  It  will  suffice 
for  an  illustration  of  the  Egyptian 
views  in  relation  to  the  central 
doctrine  of  the  Hebrew  teachers, 
that*  of  the  reality  and  unity  of 
God.  To  the  more  pantheistic  con- 
ceptions of  the  E^;yptian  psalmists, 
both  in  their  higher  and  lower 
forms,  we  shall  have  to  advert 
hereafter. 

The  following  may  illustrate  the 
other  central  doctrine  of  the  Hebrew 
seer,  that  the  main  way  of  life  and 
of  Gk)d  is  in  the  doing  of  righteous- 
ness, which  alone  brings  permanent 
blessedness : — 

'*  An  men  are  in  ecstacy, 
Hearts  in  sweetness,  bosoms  in  joy ; 
Bverybody  u  in  adoVation.         '" 
Everyone  glorifies  his  goodness ; 
Mild  is  his  love  for  us« 
His  tenderness  environs  hearts ; 
Great  is  his  love  in  all  bosoms. 


Sanctifying,  beneficent^  is  his  name; 
Veneration  finds  its  place. 
Respect  immutable  for  his  laws  : 
Tlie  path  is  open,  the  footpaths  are 

opened  : 
Both  worlds  are  at  rest : 
Evil     flies     and     earth     becomes 

fecundant 
Peaceably  under  its  Lord. 
Justice  is  confirmed 
By  its  Lord,  who  pursues  iniquity." 

This  passage  from  the  "  Hymn  to 
Osiris  "  is  of  a  date  considered  to 
be  two  or  three  centuries  earlier 
than  the  NUe-Hymn,  from  which 
the  previous  quotation  was  made.* 
A  very  slight  paraphrase  also  would 
allow  this  early  writing  to  take  its 
place  almost  unnoticed  among  the 
words  of  the  Hebrew  prophete. 

When  in  our  day  of  scientific 
investigation,  that  unfolds  the  hid- 
den scrolls  of  the  earth's  antiquity, 
and  dares  not  attempt  to  number 
the  ages  that  have  inscribed  them- 
selves upon  them,  we  hear  the 
words  **  primeval  Monotheism," 
we  may  be  pardoned  for  wonder- 
ing what  they  mean.^  Monotheism 
we  imderstand,  but  what  Mono- 
theism w£i8  primeval  ?  It  was  not 
that  of  Judeea,  for  according  to  its 
own  narratives,  Israel  was  but  a 
small  tribe,  little  more  than  a 
family,  when  it  entered  the  gates 
of  Egypt,  whence  it  emerged,  after 
a  few  centuries  of  eventf lu  history, 
a  considerable  people.  May  Egypt 
herself  claim  tnat  primeval  Mono- 
theism, or  must  it  be  accorded  to 
Assyria,  to  India,  to  China,  or 
to  the  unknown  land  of  Eden? 
Twenty-five  centimes  ago  the  ques- 
tion arose  which  nation  of  the  world 
was  most  ancient,  and  Psametik,  of 
Egypt,  in  whose  long  reim  lite- 
rature flourished,  is  recorded  by 
Herodotus  to  have  made  an  experi- 
ment to  discover  which  was  the 
primeval    language,    by  ^ratehmg 


*]fost  of  the  excerpts  are  from  the  translations  given  in  the  '* Reoordii  of  the 
Fast,'*  edited  by  Dr;  Bhch,  or  from  his  translation  of  the  "Bookof  the  Dead.'* 
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the  articulation  of  cliildren  brought 
up  by  persons  forbidden  to  utter  a 
word  in  their  hearing.    The  experi- 
ment was  an  unscientific  one,  and 
ended  in  the  children  borrowing 
the  crj  of  the  goats,  and  so  making 
a  word  that  was  claimed  to  be  the 
Phrygian  term  for  bread.     So  long 
ago,  then,  Psametik  knew  no  more 
of  the  origin  of  his  race  than  we 
do.  With  the  revelations  of  geology 
before  us,  it  is  idle  to  speculate  as 
to  national  beginnings  where  we 
have  no  historic  data  to  guide  us ; 
the  question  of  **  primeval  Mono- 
theism "  is  an  impossible  one ;  we 
know  not  whether  the  Sahara  or 
the  sea  may  not  cover  the  remains 
of    a    myriad     forgotten     races ; 
whether  Egypt  be  the  oldest  link 
with  this  buried  past  we  know  not; 
all  we  do  know  is  that  it  affords 
the  oldest  history  yet  established. 
There  is  no  rude  nomad  or  tribal 
history    of    Egypt ;    nearly    seven 
thousand  years  ago,  at  which  period 
commence    the  landmarks   of    re- 
search, there  is  a  reig^ning  dynasty 
and  a  capital,  where  is  worsldpped 
a    demiurgic    deity    called    ^*  The 
Father  of  Beginnings."    Plato  tells 
us  (Timtous  v.)  that  when  Solon 
had    descanted   upon    the  ancient 
mythology  of  Ghreece  to  the  priests 
of   Sais,   one  of  them  exclaimed, 
"  Solon,     Solon,     ye    Greeks    are 
always  boys,  and  aged  Gbeek  there 
is  none."     This  he  explained  to 
mean  that  they  had    no    ancient 
doctrines  drawn  from  archaic  tra- 
dition,    whilst     they     themselves 
claimed  that  there  were  preserved 
in  their  own  sacred  writings  the 
annals  of  Sais  for  eighty  centuries. 
It  is  twenty-five  centuries  now  since 
this  claim  was  made. 

The  still  current  pseudo-spiritual 
views  of  ethnology,  based  upon 
misunderstandings  of  ancient,  frag- 
mentary, allegoric  lore,  we  may 
dismiss  from  our  minds  as  readily 
as  now  we  scout  the  pseudo-scientific 
view  of  the  well-known   Diodorus 


of  Sicily,  who  afiSrms  the  spon- 
taneous generation  of  mice  from 
the  rich  ^uvial  soil  about  Thebes,, 
and  argues  thence  the  probability 
of  Egypt's  river  mud  beds  havings 
similarly  produced  man. 

The  ** father  of  history"  — if 
modem  research  will  stiU  allow  him 
the  title— says  candidly  (Eut.  xv-). 
* '  I  think  the  Egyptians  have  always^ 
existed  ever  since  the  human  race- 
began." 

If  we  turn  from  the  speculative- 
to  the  actual,  we  may  find  a  papy- 
rus deemed  by  Egyptologists  to  be 
the  most  ancient  book  in  the  worlds 
or   about  fifty-five    centuries  old. 
Therein  Ptah-hotep,  magistrate  and 
sage,  preaches  as  follows: — ** Be- 
ware of  producing  crude  thoughts ; 
study  till  thy  words  are  matured!" 
There  is  no  sign  of  youthfulness  of 
life  here,  there  is  neither  sugges- 
tion  of    the  divine    simplicity    of 
Eden,  nor  on  the  other  hand  of  the 
rude  savagery  of  a  race  in  an  early 
stage  of  development.    The  remark 
is  trite,   venerable,   cultured,   and 
commonplace;  and  the  world-wise 
man  who  uttered  it  must  have  been, 
the  heir  of  a  civilisation  that  a  single 
thousand  years'  growth  would  have 
been  quite  inadequate  to  produce. 

The  dim  and  aistant  mag^tude 
of  Eg}-pt  dwarfs  the  Judsea  that  we 
have  made  so  prominent  in  our 
old  poor  analysis  of  the  world ;  the 
stately  cabn  that  dwells  by  the  un- 
tiring beneficent  Nile  puts  to  shame 
the  petty  cries  about  assertive 
favoured  nations,  or  the  so-called 
miraculous  preservation  of  a  hardy 
tribe. 

When  the  starving  sons  of  Israel 
journeyed  southwards,  and  left  their 
rude  tents  andf  amine-strioken  fields, 
they  came  to  a  land  where  there 
were  mighty  cities,  graced  with 
temples  and  palaces,  obeHsks  and 
statues;  where  mathematics  accu- 
rately directed  irrigation,  and  canals 
aided  agricidture  with  uses  taught 
by  the  perennially  watering  Nue  ; 
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fkere  azt^hitecture  was  not  merely 
commiaBioned  to  provide  shelter, 
&3t  made  to  subserve  the  proving 
of  aatronaixdcal  laws,  and  to  afford 
rtandards  of  reference  for  cardinal 
pconts  and  measures  of  lonntude ; 
¥bere  fabrics  were  made  mat  for 
erenne^  of  thread  would  be  the 
de^iair  of  Manchester ;  linen  with 
Bore  than  five  hundred  strands  in 
IB  YELchy  or  five  times  finer  than  our 
^  c^unbric  ;  a  land  where  copper 
was  tempered  in  a  manner  beyond 
the  knowledge  of  our  northern 
^jundries,  for  it  would  cut  stone 
iT^ioat  being  hardened  by  alloy ; 
aad  bronze  wrought  into  blades  that 
had  the  elasticity,  as  well  as  the 
keenness  and  hardness  of  steel, 
^ere  ^wa^  the  root  of  our  modem 
^ifimistry  there  in  the  ancient 
Ttame  of  the  country,  Chemi,  Kham 
or  Ham,  a  word  supposed  to  desig- 
nate the  black  and  cnimbly  natiire 
of  the  soil,  which  re-appears  in  our 
vord  alchemy,  or  the  black  art. 
Our  very  Europe  is  Ereb,  Greek 
Erehus,  or  the  West,  which  Cadmus 
or  Kedem,  the  East,  sought  to  dis- 
cover. 

In  that  busy  land  there  were 
stor^ouses  of  ancient  learning, 
matured  systems  of  ethics,  and  a 
priesthood  as  earnest  and  full  of 
religion  as  any  hierarchy  that  has 
^sted  on  earth.  like  all  esta- 
blidiments,  it  had  its  evil  side  as 
well  as  its  good,  its  dark  and  de- 
graded  eras  as  well  as  its  enlight- 
ened and  beneficent  periods.  It 
was  well  worthy  to  be  the  nursing- 
mother  of  the  Hebrew's  thoughts 
of  Gt>d,  and  was  this  as  naturally 
as  the  roots  of  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage planted  themselves  in  the 
Hebrew,  and  have  spread  even  into 
our  own  English  tongue. 

The  rite  of  circumcision  appears 
to  have  been  borrowed  by  the 
Hebrew,  and  certain  other  Palesti- 
nian tribes,  from  the  Eg^'ptians. 
Herodotus  (n.  36)  speaks  of  the 
Egyptians  as  *^  The  only  people  in 


the  worid — ^they  at  least,  and  such 
as  have  learned  the  practice  from 
them — ^who  use  circumcision." 
Again  (ii.  104)  he  says — "The 
Phoenicians  and  the  Syrians  of 
Palestine  themselves  confess  that 
they  learnt  the  custom  from  the 
Egyptians."  The  rite  is  known  to 
have  existed/  in  Egypt  as  early  as- 
the  fourth  dynasty,  which  was- 
centred  at  Memphis,  or  some  six 
thousand  years  ago.  It  was. 
variously  followed  in  Palestine, 
being  practised  by  the  Edomites, 
but  not  by  the  ^nerality  of  the 
Phoenicians,  the  Sidonians,  or  the 
Philistines.  We  may  call  to  mind 
the  observation  attributed  to  Jesus, 
on  this  subject  (John  vii.  22)  : — 
*'  Moses  gave  you  circumcision,  not 
that  it  is  of  Moses,  but  of  the 
father 8,^^  Who,  then,  are  these 
fathers  ?  Abraham  was  before 
Moses,  and  one  of  the  fathers ;  as 
indeed  one  of  his  descendants  is 
named  in  the  confession  with  the 
first-fruit  offering  (Deut.  xxvi.  6), 
'*  A  S:yrian  ready  to  perish  was  my 
father;  and  he  went  down  into* 
Eg^'pt  and  sojourned  there  with  a 
few,  and  became  a  nation."  But 
the  fathers  of  Mennef er,  or  Mem- 
phis, the  relics  of  which  capital  city 
are  now  nothing  but  funereal  re- 
mains, were  before  Abraham. 

In  spite  of  the  stupendous  exac- 
tions of  certain  sovereigns,  it  would 
seem  that  life  in  Egypt  was  compara- 
tively easy.  The  land  needed  not 
to  be  **  tickled  with  the  plough  ta 
laugh  with  a  boimtiful  harvest ;" 
the  labourer,  under  a  kindly  nde, 
might  have  leisure  for  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  year,  for  the 
river  washing  up  rich  silt  from  the 
highlands  of  Africa,  prevents  ex- 
haustion of  the  land,  and  the  conse- 
quent need  of  artificial  replenish- 
ment. The  Nile  manures  year  by 
year  enonnous  tracts,  and  so  softens, 
the  land  that  in  many  parts  the 
agriculturist  could  dispense  with 
the  plough,  and  after  sowing  the 
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«eed  had  but  to  drive  in  his  flocks 
to  tread  it  in,  or  drag  the  mud  with 
bushes.     There  was  nearly  always 
* '  com  in  Egypt."   The  climate  was, 
:and  still  is,  a  mild  one,  and  the 
bodily    needs  are  in   consequence 
•exceedingly  small.     A  handful  of 
grain,  a  single  shirt,  a  hut  of  mud 
And  cane     sufficed    for    existence. 
Hence,  though  the  actual  labourer 
might  receive  little  benefit  himself, 
he  was  the  means  of  great  and 
easily  acquired  wealth ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  tiie  kings  and  the  pashas, 
larg^  nimibers  of  the  priestly  and 
literary  classes  were  able  to  be  sup- 
I)orted  without  the  cruel  drain  upon 
a  people's  resources  due  always  to 
an   inordinate  proportion  of  non- 
'producing  classes.     To  the  ranks  of 
the  sacred  scribes  belonged  not  only 
the  high  posts  of  the  priesthood, 
but  the  more  worldly  functions  of 
•secretary  and  custodian  of  treasuries, 
granaries,   and   muniments,   while 
§ie  scribes  royal  directed  the  War 
Office  and  the  Admiralty  of  the  river 
fleet;  and  the  general  body  acted 
usefully  as  notaries,  conveyancers, 
letter-writers,  accotmtants,  market 
<;lerks,  managers  of  linen  manufac- 
tories and  of  stone  quarries,  sur- 
veyors, engravers,  architects,  gold- 
smiths, sculptors,  physicians,  school- 
masters.      Functions    were    to    a 
certain  extent  hereditary,  but  the 
■sacerdotal  tribe  was  not  a  caste,  but 
a  class.     Men  of  ability  from  any 
other  social  class  might  be  admitted 
to  the  priesthood. 

Man  in  a  simple  state  of  life  is 
an  observer  of  nature's  methods. 
Among  prominent  objects  of  atten- 
tion must  always  have  been  the 
apparent  sources  of  life,  and  the 
recurrences  of  large  events.  The 
sun  is  the  apparent  origin  of  physi- 
cal life,  manifesting  also  a  grand 
apparent  certainty  of  periodicity, 
iniich  makes  days  and  years  and 
seasons,  and  marking  out,  in  con- 
junction with  stars,  vast  circles  of 
time,  which  possibly  expanded  the 


minds  of  primitive  mjen  to  larg^ 
orbits  of  thought,  as  the  miracle  of 
his  daily  life-giving  fire  disposed 
them  to  love  and  adoration.  Besides 
the  sun,  God's  lieutenant  of  physi- 
cal life,  sex,  the  reproducer,  has 
received  reverence  as  the  producer ; 
the  male  element  usually  dominat- 
ing as  the  sun,  while  from  a  similar 
attribute  and  similar  association 
with  a  stronger  power,  the  moon  and 
the  feminine  have  gone  together. 

Natural  observations  and  spiritual 
intuitions  have  been  joined  in 
correspondences,  real  or  fanciful. 
The  pictorial  imagination  has  often 
sought  to  take  the  place  of  the 
spiritual  revelation,  and  has  led  the 
mind  astray  from  the  true  appre- 
hension of  the  type.  That  the 
glorious  solar  orb  should  be  recog- 
nized as  the  immediate  cause  of  our 
systemic  life,  and  so  as  a  divine 
type,  is  a  pantheism  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  the  highest  wor- 
ship. When  the  priest  of  the 
esoteric  mysteries  worshiped  Ra,  or 
the  creative  sun,  it  was  as  a 
wondrous  manifestation  of  the 
Supreme,  or,  as  it  were,  the 
Supreme  in  specific  action.  The 
aspects  of  divine  beneficence  being 
manifold  in  their  natural  expression, 
the  signs  by  which  the  eternal  God 
was  represented  were  to  a  certain 
extent  mterchangeable.  God  could 
not  be  beheld  in  His  infinity,  but 
He  might  be  seen  througn  any 
attribute,  which  attribute  was  ador- 
able as  God.  This  lofty  and  subtle 
Pantheism  can  only  be  held  in  its 
purity  by  the  mind  enfranchised 
from  the  rudimentary  state  and 
cleansed  of  the  fluff  of  ignorance. 

The  litany  of  the  priest  ran : — 

* '  Homage  to  thee,  Ra !  Supreme  power, 
He  who  discloses  the   earth,    and 

lights  the  unseen, 
He  whose  principle  has  become  his 

manifestation, 
Who  is  bom  under  the  form  of  the 

deity  of  the  great  disk." 

{NavUU,  LUany  ofRa,) 
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This  was  too  metapliysical  for  the 
generality,  who  could  not  take  in  so 
purely  intellectual  a  conception  as 
that  of  the  Amen-ra,  or  hidden 
fashioner,  pouring  his  creative  force 
into  the  recipient  unseen,  and  pro- 
dicing  a  semblance  of  himself  in 
the  radiant  sun.  So  the  warmth  of 
the  poet  invents  endearing  epithets 
for  the  sun  as  a  person,  singing 
that  his  soul  shone  in  his  shape,  and 
that  he  dwelt  in  the  interior  of  his 
dazsling  disk ;  or,  if  of  a  metaphysi- 
•cal  inclination,  he  argues  that  the 
divine  emhlem  was  '*hom  as  his 
own  son,'*  that  he  was  wont  to 
"  address  his  eye,"  and  **  speak  to 
his  heady"  or  in  other  words,  com- 
mune with  himself.  And  the 
popular  imagination  demanded 
farther  substantivity  and  an  exten- 
sion of  the  concrete,  and  sought  out 
mmy  a  quaint  minor  symboHsm, 
and  the  artist  put  it  into  form.  The 
^'beetlethatfolds  his  wings,  that  rests 
in  the  empyrean,"  in  some  fanciful 
way,  from  rolling  its  eggs  before  it 
in  a  ball  of  dirt,  is  made  a  type,  and 
the  bull,  as  the  largest  creature 
known,  is  elevated  to  a  divine 
sjrnibol,  and  both  are  carven  images 
at  the  door  of  the  temple.  Minor 
representations  of  divine  attributes 
may  be  extended  without  limit, 
according  as  the  mind  seizes  upon 
one  or  another  external  correspond 
dence,  or  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  an  internal  and  spiritual  fact. 
One  part  of  Egypt  feels  pride  in  its 
temples,  where  a  sacred  animal 
receives  veneration  as  representing 
such  or  such  a  conception  of  divine 
XK)wer ;  in  an  adjoimng  canton  the 
object  of  adoration  is  different,  or 
worshipped  in  a  difPerent  form. 
Certain  cities  marked  out  special 
triads  or  trinities  of  deity  as  ob- 
jects of  their  peculiar  worship, 
mvaby  intensifies  each  worship, 
until  the  spiritual  attribute  of  the 
sign  is  forgotten.  Each  party  has 
its  god,  the  pantlieistic  fervour 
departs,  uuivei^al  religioii  wanes, 
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and  sects  are  bom  which  are  both 
polytheistic  and  idolatrous.  The 
priest  of  enfranchised  spirit  sees 
still  beneath  the  symbol  its  secret 
truth ;  to  a  partisan  crowd  this  inner 
sense  seems  thin  and  vain;  if  he 
speaks  it  is  to  deaf  ears,  so  the 
acolytes  continue  to  serve  at  the 
shrines,  and  the  real  magus  and 
priest  takes  his  place,  perhaps  sadly 
enough,  at  the  head  of  the  pomp 
and  snow  which  he  knows  and  feels 
to  be  empty.  The  ineffable  Amen- 
ra  is  forgotten  amid  the  hosts  of 
gods  and  goddesses  that  claim  to  be 
emanations  of  his  but  are  nothing 
in  themselves.  Thus  was  Egypt 
pantheistic  and  pol3rtheistic  at  once; 
I^antheism  being  Monotheism  made 
real,  and  vital,  and  warm,  and 
Polytheism  being  Theism  frittered 
away  and  degraded  into  countless 
superstitions  and  inanities.  In  other 
words,  the  object  of  Egjrptian  wor- 
ship was  a  plurality  in  unity,  the 
ignorant  catcming  sight  only  of  the 
exterior  plurality,  the  seer  penetra- 
ting deeper  to  the  interior  unity. 

The  Nile  with  the  £^;yptians  was 
as  marked  an  instance  of  periodicity 
and  beneficence  as  the  sun,  and 
was  worshipped  as  representative 
of  many  mystic  attributes.  As  in 
the  belief  of  the  sa^es  there  existed 
a  substantial  sun  mat  was  but  the 
emblem  or  presentment  of  an  un- 
seen life-giving  power,  so  too  was 
there  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  visible 
Nile.  The  first  conception  of  this 
was  the  water  of  a  firmament  that 
was  supposed  to  enwrap  the  world, 
as  in  the  early  Greek  tradition  is 
the  office  assigned  to  Okeanos,  or 
Ocean,  a  sort  of  liquid  space.  We 
modems  only  conceive  of  the  firma- 
ment as  aerial,  and  refer  to  the 
Qreek  Ouranos  as  meaning  heaven 
or  sky,  but  that  very  Ouranos  we 
must  father  upon  the  E^ptian 
word  Umas,  or  the  Celestial  nuater, 
and  indeed,  we  retain  the  root  yet 
in  our  English  word  *  *  urn , "  or  water- 
vessol,    and    in    another    common 
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TTord  signifying  water,  but  now 
used  in  a  limited  sense. 

*  *  The  Nile-Gh>d  traverses  heaven ; 
his  course  there  corresponds  to  that 
of  the  river  on  earth,"  says  the 
Hymn.  On  the  spiritual  or  unseen 
Nile  floats,  accordingtothe  Eg3rptian 
creed,  the  bark  of  the  unseen  siin ; 
and  the  disembodied  spirit  vanishes 
from  earth  by  that  way,  after  the 
manner  of  the  sun  duskily  depart- 
ing at  eve. 

One  of  the  most  serious  and  per- 
manent of  religious  tjpes,  in  which 
the  spiritual  fact  and  its  natural 
metaphor  seem  to  bear  to  each 
other  more  than  a  casual  relation 
and  correspondence,  is  that  of  water 
as  an  intervenience  and  ordeal  to 
be  traversed  between  the  corporeal 
and  the  spiritual  world.  As  in 
baptism  the  old  self  is  symbolised 
as  being  washed  away,  and  the 
new  self  cleansed  and  brightened, 
so  in  death  there  is  the  course 
across  the  river,  be  it  known  as 
Nile  or  Jordan,  to  face,  in  which 
passage  the  most  easily  detachable 
part  of  the  still  dinging  earth-life 
is  cleared  away,  and  the  soul  is 
ushered  as  far  as  may  be  into  that 
state  wherein  there  is  no  wrappage 
of  heredity  possible,  or  material 
veil  that  may  hide  the  real  man, — 
the  state  of  naked  truth. 

The  notion  of  a  spiritual  fact 
will  entwine  itself  so  closely  with 
material  emblems  that  it  is  often 
impossible  to  discover  whether  a 
glimmering  consciousness  of  the 
fact  first  suggested  the  suitable 
emblem,  or  whether  some  ordinary 
event  of  physical  life  led  the  way 
to  the  idea.  It  may  be,  indeed  it 
often  is,  from  the  clear  view  of  a 
physical  fact  that  we  are  enabled 
to  proceed  a  step  further  to  a  con- 
ception of  some  deeper  truth. 

In  Egypt  the  burial  places  were 
mostly  in  the  mountains  of  the 
west,  or  simset  side,  of  the  Nile; 
and  when  a  death  occurred  on  the 
eastern  side,  the  ferrying  of  the 


mummy  across  the  river  became  an 
important  symbolic  ceremony.  By 
this  passage  was  the  soul,  like  the 
sun  entering  the  underworld  of  the 
west,  typified  as  sped  on  its  way  to 
the  unseen.  When  a  death  took 
place  on  the  western  side  of  the- 
Nile,  the  same  procession  was  con- 
veyed by  boat  across  a  pool  within 
the  temple  precincts. 

This  symbolism  of  the  passage 
from  life  to  death  has  a  very  general 
acceptation  under  various  Kindred 
forms.  A  correspondence,  it  is 
of  course  understood,  is  not  a 
minute  picture,  but  a  foreshadow- 
ing, a  whisper  audible  on  one  plane 
and  in  its  own  language,  of  what 
takes  place  on  another,  where  the 
language  is  not  the  same.  There 
has  been  a  readiness,  not  explicable 
by  the  physical  influence  of  the 
Egyptian  ceremonial,  or  wholly  de- 
rivable from  the  Jewish  imagery 
of  Jordan,  to  make  use  of  the 
river  as  a  type  of  the  passage  of 
the  soul  as  a  disembodied  being. 
Even  the  Ghreeks,  though  they 
borrowed  the  notion  from  Egvpt, 
held  the  belief  of  the  encircling 
rivers  of  Hades,  and  borrowed 
their  silent  boatman  Charon  from 
the  Egyptian  Elharu,  one  of  the 
ima^ned  attendant  demons  of  the 
deam-process.  But  they  added  the 
strange  superstition  that  those 
whose  corpses  by  any  mischance 
remained  unburied  or  tmcovered 
by  soil,  were  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  ferryman's  barge  without  pre- 
viously passing  a  hiindred  years  in. 
vain  wanderings  to  and  fro  upon  the 
shore.  The  Ghreeks  were  imagi- 
native rather  than  inspired ;  a 
more  real  reason  for  the  spirits' 
wandering  dose  to  earth  would 
have  been,  not  that  the  body  was 
not  buried,  but  that  certain  earthly 
ties  were  not  put  aside. which  drew 
the  spirit  down  and  prevented  it 
from  passing  through  that  river  on 
the  thither  side  of  which  is  the 
entrance  to  life. 
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So  far  as  can  be  seen,  we  ought 
not  to  regard  the  ancient  Eg3rptian8 
fts  a  priest-ridden  people,  in  the 
mediseyal  sense  of  the  term.  We 
have  seen  in  how  many  necessary 
occupations  of  practical  life  the 
Egyptian  priest  was  engaged ;  ai\d 
in  lus  more  especial  function  he 
was  not  only  ceremonialist,  but 
philosopher  and  poet.  Such  natural 
outlet  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  haye  kept  the  priestly  mind  free 
fztmi  that  morbidness  into  which  it 
is  apt  to  lapse  when  the  work  to  be 
done  is  all  of  an  internal  character. 
The  secret  lust  of  dominance,  un- 
coiling itself  in  the  spiritual  sphere, 
is  a  more  harmful  evil  than  the 
rude  power  of  open  tyranny. 

There  was  a  very  wholesome 
feeling  in  Egypt  with  reg^ard  to 
productive  labour,  though  the  law 
that  enforced  it  was  armed  with  a 
sanction  that  seems  to  us  severe. 
Herodotus  tells  us  (n.l77)  "Amasis 
King  Aahmes  H.  of  the  xxvith 
«  5  probably  a  mistake  for 
Aahmes  I.,  (Amosis)  of  a  much 
earlier  time,  the  xvinth  Dynasty, 
which  King  was  a  great  reformer, 
promoting  commerce  and  opening 
roads]  established  the  law  that 
every  Eg3rptian  should  appear  once 
a  year  before  the  governor  of  his 
canton  and  shew  his  means  of  living ; 
or  failing  to  do  so,  and  to  prove 
that  he  got  an  honest  livelihood, 
should  be  put  to  death.  Solon,  the 
Athenian,  Dorrowed  this  law  from 
the  BgyptianiB,  and  imposed  it  on 
his  countrymen,  who  have  observed 
it  ever  since :  it  is  indeed  an  ex- 
cellent custom." 

The  condemnation  of  the  idle  to 
death  might  arise  from  the  fact  of 
social  science  that  in  a  simple  com- 
munity of  labourers  he  that  did  not 
labour  was  self -condemned  to  die 
of  starvation,  unless,  indeed,  he  were 
within  reach  of  the  charity  of  others. 
This  sorrowful  result  of  idleness 
is  referred  to  in  the  Hymn  to  the 
Nile,  the  iyj^Q  of  beneficent  action 


in  its  fecundating  and  enriching 
power : — 

'^  Idle  hands  he  loathes  .... 
If  tlie  gods  in  heaven  are  grieved, 

[as  by  idleness] 
Then  sorrow  cometh  upon  men." 

One  of  the  confessions  of  innocence 
in  the  Eitual  runs,  "Oh,  Stripper  of 
Words,  I  have  not  made  delays,  or 
dawdled." 

Where  religious  feeling  is  pure 
and  pantheistic,  orthodoxy  is  genial 
and  comprehensive.  To  add  a  new 
emblem  of  divinity  to  the  pantheon 
is  not  to  disturb  the  old ;  it  is  but  to 
reveal  another  attribute  of  the  un- 
seen, which,  when  assimilated  with 
what  men  have  felt  before,  enriches 
the  conception  of  God.  There  were 
in  Egjrpt  and  in  Greece  terrible 
deg^dations  of  religion ;  by  those 
degradations  it  is  no  more  right  to 
judge  the  purest  current  of  their 
thought  than  it  is  to  condemn  the 
inner  spirit  of  our  own  faith  by  any 
popular  presentment  in  which  it  is 
turned  all  awry,  and  well  nigh  up- 
side down.  There  were  sectarian 
disputes  in  Egypt,  but  they  appear 
to  nave  arisen  from  local  feeling 
and  prejudice  rather  than  purely 
religious  difference  or  vital  diver- 
gence of  doctrine.  A  main  danger 
against  which  we  have  to  guard  in 
our  estimate  of  the  warm  panthe- 
istic faiths,  is  that  of  supposing  that 
they  were  doctrinal  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  have  known  of  doctrine 
from  the  metaphysical  discussions 
of  wrangling  and  ignorant  eccle- 
siastic fathers,  the  dogmatic  bulls 
of  most  Christian  Emperors  and 
Popes,  and  the  narrow  shibboleths 
of  zealous  extirpators  of  heresy^ 
and  promoters  of  auto-da-f^. 

In  a  general  view  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Egyptian  system 
there  stands  out  most  impressively 
the  importance  in  which  was  held 
from  the  earliest  ages  the  question 
of  life  in  the  hereafter.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  goes  so  far  as  to 
state  that  "  Prom  Pythagoras  Plato 
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derived  the  immortality  of  the  soid, 
and  he  from  the  Egyptians.*'  This 
at  least  shews  that  the  subject  ap- 
peared then  to  hold,  and  to  have 
held,  as  prominent  a  place  in  the 
ethics  of  Egypt  as  is  proved  now  to 
lis,  who  hold  many  centuries  of  her 
history  within  our  reach.  The  sense 
of  vast  sweep  of  time  .evidenced  in 
astronomic  knowledge,  and  the  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Sothic  period,* 
may  have  led,  as  we  should  natu- 
rally expect,  to  a  consciousness  of 
the  shortiaess  of  the  span  of  earthly 
life,  and  hence  to  a  readiness  to 
take  in  the  idea  of  continued  exis- 
tence after  death.  The  enduring 
pyramids  and  mighty  mausolea 
represent  the  endeavour  to  outlive 
time ;  and  their  paintings  and 
sculptures  mainly  portray  the  be- 
lief in  the  outliving  of  earthly  life, 
and  the  passage  into  the  state 
beyond. 

A  prominent  picture  in  this  year's 
Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy 
exemplifies  a  custom  that  proceeds 
from  this  tendency.  At  the  Egyp- 
tian banquet  in  the  midst  of  the 
gaiety  is  dragged  in  an  ima^e  of 
the  sacred  boat  of  the  dead ;  upon 
which  lies  the  figure  of  a  mummy 
wrought  over  with  all  the  painted 
symbolisms  of  death  and  judgment. 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  as  the  ser- 
vant who  draws  this  strange  burden 
shews  it  to  each  guest  by  turn,  he 
says,  "  Ghize  here,  and  drink,  and 
be  merry,  for  when  you  die,  such 
will  you  be."  There  was  probably, 
in  the  bright  faith  of  the  Egjrptian, 
as  much  joy  as  solemnity  in  the 
address. 

We  may  briefly  sketch  that 
mystic  passage  of  man  as  por- 
trayed in  the  Bitual.  In  it  we 
shall  find  much  that  yet  lives  in 
our  beliefs. 


First  we  have  the  embalmment 
in  the  Moum — a  bituminous  drug  or 
wax — ^which  converted  the  steeped 
body  into  the  almost  imperishable 
mummy.  Bandaged  in  hundreds 
of  yards  of  fine  linen,  placed  in 
the  case  or  cartonage,  over  which, 
were  inscribed  extracts  from  the 
ritual  of  the  dead,  and  finally  in 
the  coffin  of  fragrant  wood  or  of 
finest  stone,  the  corpse  lay  upon 
the  lion-shaped  couch. 

The  solemn  festal  dirge  peals 
from  those  that  stand  around  : — 

*'  No  man  comes  from  thence 
Who  tells  of  their  ugringe, 
Who  tells  of  their  affairs, 
Who  encourages  oar  hearts. 
Ye  go 
To  the  place  whence  they  return 


not. 


i> 


At  the  fimeral  of  priests  and 
priestesses,  and  of  a  later  epoch, 
there  is  a  more  doctrinal  service, 
known  as  the  Book  of  Bespirations 
(translated  by  P.  J.  de  Horrack), 
the  papyrus  of  which  is  found 
deposited  with  their  remains  : — 

'*  Thou  dost  enter  the  horizon  with 

the  Sun. 
Thy  soul  is  received  in  the  barque 

Neshem  with  Osiris. 
Thy  soul  is  divinized  in  the  Hall  of 

Seb. 
Thou  art  justified  for  ever  and  ever. 

Hail  to  the  Osiris — 
Thine  individuality  is  permanent. 
Thy  body  is  durable. 
Thy  mummy  doth  germinate. 

*  *  *  * 

Tliy  body  is  rejuvenated. 

♦  •  ♦  ♦ 

Thy  flesh  is  on  thy  bones, 
Like  unto  thy  form  on  earth. 

♦  *  ♦  4> 

Thou  art  divinized  with  the  souls  of 

the  gods, 
Thy  heart  is  the  heart  of  Ra. 


♦  Th«  astronomic  year  in  approximately  of  305^  dayp,  the  civil  year  is  of  365  only. 
In  four  years  there  would  be  a  day  wrong,  which  we  correct  by  the  extra  day  in  Leap 
Year,  but  in  365^  times  four  years,  the  days  would  come  right  again.  This  period  of 
1,461  years  is  the  Egyptian  Great  Year  or  Sothic  period. 
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Thy  membera  are  the  members  of 
the  great  god  (OsiriB). 

♦  *  *  * 

Thy  soul  is  diTiuized  in  Heaven, 
To  make  all  the  transformations  it 

desireth. 
Thoa  comest  on  earth  each  day. 
Strengthened  by  thine    ornaments 

[of  the  mummy] 
Thou  art  prepared  for  life. 
^Hioa  remainest  in  a  healthful  state  ; 
Thou  walkesty  thou  breathest  every- 

where. 
[The  gods  of  the  lower  heaven 
speak]. 
He  is  received  in  the  Divine  Nether 

World. 

♦  *  ♦  * 

'He  liveth  in  the  truth. 

He  doth  nourish  himself  with  truth. 

♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

He  hath  given  food  to  the  hungry. 

Drink  to  the  thirsty, 

Clothes  to  the  naked. 

He  is  favoured  among  the  faithful' 

(or,  Hving), 
And  divmized  among  the  perfected. 
His  soul  is  received  wherever    it 

willetb. 
He    hath    received    the    Book    of 

Respirations, 
That  he  may  breathe  with  his  soul, 
With  that  of  the  Lower  Heaven, 
And  that  he  may  make  any  trans- 
formation at  his  will. 
Like  the  Westerners ; 
That  his  soul  may  go  wherever  it 

desireth, 
Living  on  the  earth  for  ever  and 


ever. 


♦» 


There  are  some  physical  tenden- 
cies in  the  thought  here  to  which 
we  shall  afterwards  refer ;  following 
at  present  the  ceremony. 

After  the  mummy  had  been  con- 
veyed in  the  symbolic  barge  across 
the  mystic  ferry,  the  next  proceed- 
ing is  the  dramatic  representation 
of  the  judgment  to  come. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  this  repre- 
sentation by  masked  priests,  who 
would  be  unable  adequately  to 
realize  ^u  their  acted  parts  of  judge, 
aocusev,  mediators,  assessors,  and 
recording  angel,  that  wonderful 
drams,  of    death    which    fills   the 


sacred  pages  of  the  Bitual :  and  is 
best  enacted  in  the  quiet  chambers 
of  the  mind.  The  vivid  ceremony, 
however,  with  its  emblematic  signs 
of  g^ood  and  evil,  its  scales  in  which 
the  heart  of  the  deceased  is  weighed 
against  truth,  its  impartial  judg- 
ment, its  kindly  mediators,  must  to 
many  have  been  in  itself  a  more 
imjOTessive  sermon  than  words. 

Thoth,  known  to  the  Greeks  as 
Hermes,  is  the  author  or  inmpirer  of 
the  ''  Book  of  the  Dead."  He  it  is 
who  contends  for  the  soul  of  the 
departed,  and  justifies  him  against 
his  enemies ;  he  introduces  the  shade 
into  the  unseen  world.  He  is  known 
as  the  **  Good  Saviour,"  and  tho 
'*  Lord  of  the  Divine  Words." 

He  cries  out,  "  Oh,  companions  of 
souls  made  in  the  House  of  Osiris, 
accompany  ye  the  soul  of  the  Osiris 
with  yourselves  to  the  House  of 
Osiris !  Let  him  see  as  ye  see,  let 
him  hear  as  ye  hear,  let  him  stand 
as  ve  stand,  let  him  sit  as  ye  sit." 

Osiris  is  the  supreme  judge,  and 
the  soul  that  is  sufficiency  justified 
to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  path 
toward  him  is  already  reckoned 
as  one  with  him,  and  is  designated 
the  Osirian,  or  the  Osiris. 

The  Egyptians  held  the  m3rth  of 
a  dying  god,  both  the  Nile  and  the 
sun  bemg  emblems  of  death  followed 
by  resurrection.  **  They  differ  from 
the  Greeks,"  says  Herodotus  (ii. 
50),  **in  paying  no  divine  honours 
to  heroes."  The  hero  was  a  supernal 
man  who  was  imagined  to  oe  at 
leng^  deified,  or  rather  elevated  to 
be  a  demi-g^  amongst  the  stars. 
The  allegorical  idea  of  Uie  Egyptians 
was  here  lost  in  the  Greek  poetic 
fancy.  The  tradition  of  Osiris  having 
lived  on  earth  probably  arose 
from  the  belief  in  everything  great 
being  a  manifestation  of  the  divine. 
Before  man  was  recog^nized  as  being 
himself  a  manifestation  of  God,  the 
name  Osiris,  which  was  afterwards 
given  to  departed  spirits  when 
entering  upon  their  heavenly  jour- 
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ney,  was  given  only  to  deceased 
kings.  In  the  sculptures  the  king 
is  represented  in  the  attitude  of  a 
votary,  with  offerings  to  a  double  of 
himself,  his  human  character  doin^ 
homage  to  the  eternal  not-himseu 
that  was  realized  as  dwelling  in 
him. 

Like  the  sun'  at  its  setting,  the 
departed  spirit  passes  out  of  si^t 
through  the  gate  of  the  west.  He 
makes  a  way  in  the  darkness  to  see 
his  father,  whose  beloved  he  is.  He 
enters  as  a  hawk,  the  symbol  of 
time,  he  comes  out  as  a  phoenix 
(bennu),  the  emblem  of  the  great 
solar  cycle,  and  so  of  the  soul's 
endless  journey.  As  he  wends  along, 
towed  in  the  ark,  or  mystic  boat,  to 
the  heaven,  he  worships  the  Lord  of 
Sunbeams,  who  illuminates  the  un- 
seen world,  who  smites  the  evil, 
places  the  Osiris  out  of  sin,  and  lets 
him  be  with  the  great  blessed.  He 
prays  the  god  not  to  dissipate  one 
who  is  the  type  of  himself.  So  far 
proceeds  what  is  known  as  the 
*'  Manifestation  to  Light." 

The  consciousness  of  divinity 
grows  upon  the  spirit ;  he  is  under 
order  for  the  hill  of  the  West ;  the 
West  is  the  ereat  future ;  it  is  what 
the  souls  of  the  gods  have  had  made 
for  them ;  he  feels  his  eternal  life  ; 
no  element  can  keep  him  back. 
From  his  heart  is  ruboed  away  the 
stain  of  corruption  and  evil.  He 
approaches  the  Pool  of  the  Two 
TSruths.  **  I  am  the  soul  in  his  two 
halves,"  he  says  to  himself,  the 
interior  shrine-dwelling  life  being 
umted  with  the  other,  or  by  a  trans- 
formation of  two  into  one  he  is  a 
completed  and  united  soul ;  or  he  is 
the  soul  of  the  sun  and  of  Osiris  at 
once.  The  expression  appears  to 
be  an  archaic  one,  on  which  later 
holders  of  the  Bitual  put  a  various 
interpretation. 

There  are  spiritual  dangers,  how- 
ever, awaiting  him,  givers  of  blows 
for  sins,  and  terrible  beings  from 
whom  he  has  to  be  protected.    Of 


such  we  are  told,  **  Those  who  are 
in  the  Pool  of  the  Persea  are  those 
bom  wicked,  justifying  what  they 
do.  For  the  mght  of  the  battle  their 
march    is    from  the  East    of  the 
heaven.      The   battle  is  made  in 
heaven  and  on  the  whole  earth." 
As  indeed  is  always  the  battle  of 
good  and  evil.      The  divine  pro- 
tector is  appealed  to  in  most  poetic 
language,  "Oh,  Sun,  in  his  eec", 
gleaming  in  orb,  shining  from  nis 
horizon,  floating  in  his  clouds,  who 
hates  sins,  forced  along  by  the  con- 
ducting of  Light,  without  an  equal 
among  the  Gods,  who  gives  blasts 
of  flame  from  his  mouth,  illimiina- 
ting  the  world  with  his  splendour ! 
Save  thou  the  Osiris  from  that  God 
whose  forms  are  mystic."      Then 
follows  a  more  vivid  appeal.    *'  Oh, 
Lord  of  the  Great  Abode,  Chief  of 
the  Gt)ds!     Save  thou  the  Osiris 
from  the  Gx)d  whose  face  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  dog,  with  the  eyebrows 
of  men ;  he  lives  off  the  fallen  at 
the  angle  of  the  Pool  of  Fire,  eating 
the  body  and  digesting  the  heart, 
spittinfi^    out    the  bodies.      He  is 
invisible  ....  Eater  of  Millions 
in  his  name.     He  is  ....  in  the 
Pool  of  Fire  ....  at  the  place  of 
the  Rejection.  Everyone  who  treads 
in  it  deficient  falls  to  his  blows." 
The  deceased  then  passes  through 
many  stations  of  adoration  to  grouxm 
of  deities,  which  is  called  "Per- 
forming the  Days."     He  emerges 
with  enemies  thrust  aside,  pure,  in 
pure  clothes  of  safety.     It  might  be 
thought  that  his  wanderings  were 
now  over,    but,    indeed,    his    ex- 
periences are  only  beginning.     He 
has  to  be  reconstructed.    His  mouth 
has  to  be  given  to  him,  or  reopened, 
hands  are  made  for  him,  ana  legs ; 
and  he  receives  his  heart,  which  is 
at  peace  within  him.     A  charm  is 
obtained  from  each  place  where  he 
has  sojourned  in  life,  and  his  mind 
is  somehow  reformed  as  he  **  shoots 
through  every  place  in  which  he 
has  been;"    a  passage,    perhaps, 
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tkronglL  tiie  illuminAted  sphere  of 
aemozy.  The  faculties  re-awakened, 
tb^  lukve  to  be  preserved.  His 
keart  is  saved  by  being  the  heart 
of  the  Great  One:  "Giving  my 
heart  to  the  Gods,  for  my  heart 
remains  to  me,"  he  cries;  '*I  pre- 
vail by  it  for  ever."  His  heart,  he 
k  conscious,  was  his  mother,  was  his 
l^ing  upon  earth,  was  placed  within 
bim,  and  is  returned  to  him  by  the 
dii^  Gods.  He  adores  the  soul 
^lat  still  is  his,  that  is  not  separated. 
The  symbolic  presentment  of  the 
soul  is  the  form  of  a  bird  with 
human  bead. 

A^ain    evil    creatures  approach, 
crocodiles   and  vipers.      They  are 
repelled  by  the  spirit,  who  proclaims 
that  be  has  crossed,  and  has  been 
healed,  and  is  one  with  Osiris,  and 
vith  other  deities.     He  is  at  once 
the  babe,  and  by  virtue  of  his  son- 
ship,    the  GJreat  God.     **  There  is 
not  a  limb  of  him  without  a  Gt>d. 
Thoih  is  vivifying   his  Umbs  .  .  . 
men,  gods,  spirits,  the  dead,  mortals, 
beatined  spirits,    illimiinated,    do 
not   xnake  any  attack  upon    him. 
He   it  is  who    comes  out  sotmd, 
Immortal  is  his  name."    He  avoids 
decapitation,  escapes  dying  a  second 
time,    eschews    defilement,    comes 
forth  with  authority,   the  son  of 
Trath,the  substance  of  the  great 
gods.  He  feeds  on  celestial  food,  re- 
ceives delicious  breath,  and  his  eyes 
unclose.     To  the  birthplace  of  the 
heaven  he  is  bound,  in  a  ferry-boat 
of  plaited  com  straw.     The  sacred 
boat  or  ark  is  generally  represented 
as  overshadowed  by  the  wings  or 
feathers  of  two  presiding  deities, 
figures  of  the  Goddess  of  Truth, 
much  remind  us  of  the  Cherubim 
of  the  Jews ;  although  the  Kirubi 
are  the  winged  human-headed  bulls 
so  well  known  from  the  Assyrian 
sculptures,  where  they  guard  the 
^ntmices  to    palaces  or    temples. 
This  boat,  when  used  in  the  proces- 
sions, usually  contained   emblems 
«f  life,  and  sometimes  the  scarab, 


symbol  of  the  sun.  In  later  times 
an  imprisoned  serpent  was  the 
occupant  of  the  ark,  which  shews 
a  changed  symbolism. 

To  return  to  our  celestial  voyager ; 
he  finds  the  doors  of  the  heaven 
open ;  he  passes  on,  holding  the  sail 
of  the  boat ;  he  is  not  drowned  in 
the  good  water;  he  sees  Osiris 
there ;  the  repose  of  the  mild  one  is 
under  the  pools.  *  *  Wonderful, ' '  he 
says,  **is  my  growth  and  my 
substance ;  my  spirits  and  the  power 
of  my  hand.  ...  I  spiritualize  my- 
seK,  I  live  ...  I  stana  upon  my  feet, 
youthful  through  rest."  He  prevails 
over  the  waters ;  he  has  prevailed 
[by  accomplishment]  over  what  he 
has  been  ordered  to  do  on  earth. 
He  prays  to  the  Lords  of  Truth 
without  fault,  who  are  for  ever, 
cycling  for  eternity,  that  his  sin 
may  be  rubbed  out  in  the  Purgatory, 
that  he  may  be  saved  from  annihila- 
tion in  theBegionof  the  Two  Truths. 
The  Gods  of  flie  Empyreal  Gate,  the 
guardians  of  heaven,  struggle 
against  him,  but  he  is  one  of  tne 
illuminated  spirits  that  belong  to 
Light.  A  flow  comes  out  of  Osiris 
to  him,  hia  shape  becomes  that  of 
his  divine  prototype.  The  re- 
deeming son  of  Gt)d  incorporates 
hhn  with  his  soul.  He  makes 
transformations,  he  follows  the 
noble  road,  having  got  rid  of  the 
sins  which  detainSl  nim  on  earth. 
He  can  visit  his  mimmiy;  every 
path  is  opened  to  the  soul  that  is 
from  thebeginning,  fromthereckon- 
ing  of  years.  Me  seeks  to  be 
guarded  as  a  quick  soid,  and 
shut  out  from  the  shut-up  souls 
and  dead  shades;  he  is  new  em- 
balmed by  the  Heaven. 

Still  continue  the  purificatory 
steps  imto  more  expansive  life. 
The  deceased,  according  to  the 
vignette  upon  the  papyrus,  holds 
up  the  symbols  of  writing  to  the 
god  that  inspires  the  book,  and 
prays  to  make  a  good  use  of  what 
m  modem  phraseology  would  be 
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the  "  mdans  of  ffrace."  "  Oh,  great 
Beholder  of  his  father,  Ghiardian  of 
the  books  of  Thoth !  Let  me  come, 
spiritualize  myself,  make  myself  a 
soul,  prevail  and  prepare  myself  by 

the  writings  of  Thoth 

The  Sun,  the  Lord  of  the  two 
worlds,  has  ordered  me  to  do 
truth."  He  journeys  on,  and 
welcomes  the  cMef  spirits  who  be- 
long to  the  servants  of  the  Lord 
of  Things.  He  is  created  in  the 
heart  of  the  Great  Oods ;  he  washes 
in  the  Pool  of  Peace,  drawing 
waters  from  the  divine  Pool.  His 
inner  life  is  presumably  repre- 
sented by  this  sacred  imagery. 

At  length  the  mystic  bark  reaches 
the  shore;  he  unwinds  the  rope  and 
weighs  anchor,  in  peace.  He  cries 
out,  "  Come— come — ^near — ^near. 
I  have  come  to  see  my  father 
Osiris."  Every  part  of  the  boat 
that  has  come  out  of  the  dim  even- 
tide of  death,  by  analogy  with  the 
daily  dying  sim,  out  of  the  dusk 
"heaven  when  the  disk  is  red," 
then  challenges  the  spuit  to  tell  its 
name  or  purport.  The  name  of 
the  hold  is  darkness,  of  the  sail,  the 
firmament,  of  the  rope,  attachment, 
of  the  river  traversed,  the  Visible, 
There  is  much  in  the  illustrations 
of  this  spectral  progress  that  is  with- 
out life,  and  immeaning  to  us  yet, 
no  doubt  in  part  from  our  want  of 
familiarity  with  what,  had  we  been 
the  cultured  sons  of  ancient  Egypt, 
we  were  pre-supposed  to  know. 
The  re-invigoration  of  the  prepared 
spirit  still  continues ;  his  bmbs  are 
sound;  the  Qreat  Lady  has  sus- 
tained him  as  well  as  the  Sun  ;  he 
has  grown  strong  to  turn  back  the 
Dragon  of  Evil.  He  puts  abomi- 
nation away;  he  does  not  injure 
the  true  food  of  his  existence.  He 
ffains  knowledge  of  spiritual  beings ; 
he  labours,  and  then  striding  to- 
wards ffates  that  are  dosed,  is 
acquitted  by  those  who  belong  to 
them,  and  approaches  his  house 
after  his  labours  to  the  delight  of 


his  two  souls.  Soul  with  th» 
Egyptian  was  a  comiioimd  entity. 
Besides  the  mummy,  or  shed  form 
of  earth,  there  was  the  spirit  (akh; 
Gt.,  pneimia),  which  is  the  secret 
essence  or  intelligence  and  influx  of 
God ;  the  life  (b&  ;  Gx.,  psyche),  or 
sensuous  vitality;  the  form  (ka; 
Gt.,  morphe),  or  characteristic  in- 
dividuality of  existence;  and  the* 
shade  (kha-ba ;  Gr.,  skia;  Lat., 
^&^)>  or  emanational  form.  What 
he  hates,  we  are  told,  is  that  he 
should  ''  die  a  second  time ; "  and 
in  opposition  to  this  is  the  *'  making- 
for  ever  the  time."  The  scene  is 
now  a  wide  space  surrounded  by 
the  celestial  Nue :  it  is  the  place  of* 
Many  Waters ;  the  deceased  is. 
there  in  peace,  navigating  in  hi» 
boat,  or  acting  as  one  of  the  wise- 
dead,  whose  lot  it  is  to  mow  the- 
giant  com,  whose  ear  is  of  three- 
cubits.  He  learns  the  roads  in  this 
sanctuary  of  the  dead,  knows  the- 
wayB  of  ^ing  in  and  coming  out. 

The  Osirian  is  now  justified  be- 
fore the  tutelary  gods  of  the  regions- 
of  Hades.  The  scene  now  enlarges- 
itself,  and  the  action  becomes- 
higher.  We  approach  the  HaU  of 
the  Two  Truths,  and  the  nuajestic- 
drama  of  the  Judgment. 

The  Great  Gt)d,  Osiris,  the  Lord 
of  Truth,  sits  on  a  lofty  throne, 
wearing  a  mitre  of  gold  with  lon^ 
feathers  attached  to  eadi  side,  and 
balancing  either  way;  he  holds  a 
sceptre,  the  crosier  of  authority, 
and  the  Tau  cross,  or  emblem  of 
life;  and  the  flabellum  of  justice- 
rests  upon  his  shoulder.  Mystio- 
serpents  are  in  the  canopy  above 
him.  He  is  mild-faced,  but  inexor- 
ably calm,  as  Bhot-amenti,  or  judge- 
of  the  imseen  life,  of  the  hidden 
being ;  he  is  the  great  prototype  of 
the  deity  known  to  the  Ghrec^s  as. 
Bhadamanthus. 

Before  the  divine  Judge  are  placed 
sin  offerings,  and  near  him  ar» 
seated  the  four  mediators,  or  dai- 
monic  genii  of  the  dead.    Beneath 
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his  footstool  is  the  dark  cayem  of 
descent  to  the  world  of  chastisement. 
The  deceased  man  holds  up  his 
hands  in  Wer^d  ^  supported 
oj  the  sister  goddesses,  Isis  and 
NephthjSy  the  spirits  of  the  upper 
and  lower    heavens  respectiyely ; 
each  wears  on  her  head  the  emblem 
of  truth.     In  front  of  the  Judge  is 
the  dragon  (the  Cerberus  of  the 
Oreeks),   guarding   the  mouth  of 
the  refi^ons  of  deam,  and  taking  the 
partof  accuser  or  diabolos.  Kanged 
around  the  Judgment  Hall  are  forty- 
two  assessors,  whose  prerogative  it 
is  to  examine  the  prisoner  and  re- 
port, each  having  his  special  pro- 
idnc;  and  function.         ^     ^ 

A  large  pair  of  scales  is  in  the 
midst,  presided  over  by  attendant 
deities.    In  the  one  scale  is  placed 
the  conduct  or  character  of  tne  de- 
ceased, typified  by  the  heart  (or  the 
funeral  vase  that  held  it) ;  in  the 
other  is  the  ostrich  feather,  or  the 
fijfure  of  the  Qoddess  of  Truth — 
l&nei,    the    Greek    Themi,    the 
Hebrew  Thummim.  A  small  weight 
is  moved  along  the  beam,  to  make 
a  balance,  and  so  determine  how 
much  the  hecurt  falls  short  of  its 
standard.      Horus,   the   redeemer 
and  divine  son,  takes  the  suppliant 
shade  by  the  hand,  and  pleads  his 
merits    before    the    calm    Osiris. 
Thoth,  the  deity  of  letters,  as  re- 
cording  angel,    inscribes    on   his 
tablets  the  actions  of  the  deceased, 
and  piresents  them  before  the  Judge. 
The  door  of  entrance  is  guarded, 
retreat  is  impossible ;  the  trembling 
creature  is  DefcMre  the  tribunal  of 
infallibility,  with  his  hecurt  all  open 
to     view,    and   his    every    action 
weighed  in  the   balance.      Osiris 
was  president  over  judgment  rather 
tlian  judge;   the  recorded  actions 
spoke  for  themselves ;  there  was  no 
impugning  facts  in  Uie  pure  spiri- 
tual light;   die  conscience  of^the 
awmkened  sprit  saw  itself  in  the 
tme  bill  of  the  jury,  and  in  the 
verdict  of  the  balance. 


The  sentence  of  doom  being  fa- 
vourable, the  spirit  is  designated 
the  makkrUy  or  justified,  a  word 
which  is  presumably  the  origin  of 
the  Greek  makar  or  tnakarios,  which 
comes  down  to  us  in  the  epithet  of 
the  Beatitudes,  which  we  have 
translated  **  blessed."  The  virtu- 
ous soul  is  now  admitted  to  tha 
heavenly  regions,  before  the  en- 
trance to  which  sits  Harpakrut — 
Horus  the  child,  the  Greek  Harpo- 
crates,  the  type  of  youth  and 
renewal  of  life ;  his  finger  on  his 
lip,  in  symbol,  not  of  secrecy,  but 
of  infancy. 

Of  these  heavenly  regions  there- 
were  extended  and  varied  ideas; 
there  was  within  those  realms  a 
field  of  rest  extending  itself  at  the- 
word  of  **  the  Majesty  of  the  God ;  *^ 
there  plants  grew,  and  the  name  of 
the  field  was  Aalu,  which  is  familiar 
to  us  in  the  word  Elysium. 

On  the  sarcophagus  of  Oimenep- 
thah  there  is  a  representation  of 
this  judgment  of  tne  dead.    The 
soul  of  a  wicked  man  is  being  sent 
to  inhabit  the  body  of  a  pig ;  the 
Egyptian  view  as  to  whict  animal 
is  manifest  from  the  phrase  found 
in  the  Bitiial, ' '  the  abomination  of  a 
great  pig."    On  a  papyrus  a  soul 
is  sinmarly    pourtrayed  as  beings 
sent  into  the  body  of  a  ram.     Here 
we  see  an  appreciation  of  the  law 
that  underlies  the  theory  of  trans- 
migration, that  the  human  spirit 
assimilates  its  form  to  its  own  ideal. 
The  spirit  is  impure,  it  takes  a 
swinish  shape.      This    belief  was. 
probably  not  unknown  to  the  Jews ; 
mdeed  we  have  proof  that  they  dis- 
cussed the  question    of  the  effect 
upon  the  condition  of  a  man's  life 
of  his    pre-existent  qualities.      It 
would  seem  not  unlikely,  then,  that 
the  doctrine  may  have  had  to  do 
with  the  growth   of   the  strange 
legend  of  the  Gospel  of  the  flight 
of  a  flock  of  demons  into  the  homes, 
of  a  herd  of  swine.    If  in  Egypt  a 
man  accidentally  touched  a  pg,  we 
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are  told  by  Herodotiis  that  he 
•straightway  rushed  into  the  river 
to  cleanse  himself. 

When  the  soul,  unworthy  of 
ithe  mansions  of  the  blessed,  has 
been  dismissed  at  the  Judgment 
4o  an  incarnation  suitable  to  his 
prox>ensities,  the  communication 
between  him  and  the  place  he 
has  left  is  shewn  to  be  cut  off  by 
the  presentment  of  a  figure  hewing 
leway  the  groimd  with  an  axe; 
which  may  remind  us  of  another 
physical  symbol,  the  **  great  gulf 
fixed,"  designating  the  same  truth 
of  severance. 

The  sins  of  which  the  spirit  under 
itrial  has  to  justify  himself,  **  when 
he  has  been  made  to  see  the  Faces 
of  the  Gt)d8,"  are  on  many  and 
various  moral  planes.  A  few  may 
be  cited  from  the  Ritual.  "  Oh,  ye 
Lords  of  Truth,  I  have  brought 
you  Truth.  Rub  ye  away  my 
faults.  I  have  not  privily  done 
'evil  against  mankind.  I  have  not 
afflicted  persons  or  men.  I  have 
not  told  falsehoods  in  the  tribunal 
of  Truth.  ...  I  have  not  made  the 
labouring  man  do  more  than  his 
task  daily.  ...  I  have  not  been 
idle.  ...  I  have  not  made  to  weep 
^  .  .  I  have  not  done  fraud  to  men. 
I  have  not  changed  the  measures  of 
the  country.  I  have  not  injured 
the  images  of  the  Gknis.  I  have 
not  taken  scraps  of  the  bandages  of 
the  dead.  I  have  not  committed 
adultery.  ...  I  have  not  withheld 
milk  from  mouths  of  sucklings. 
...  I  have  not  netted  sacred  birds. 
I  have  not  caught  the  fish  which 
typify  them.  .  .  .  I  have  not  stopped 
a  God  from  his  manifestation."  To 
each  assessor  he  proclaims  a  separate 
•quality  of  innocence.  The  procla- 
mation of  the  virtue  of  the  justified 
soul  is  full  of  beauty,  and  may 
remind  us  of  familiar  scenes  in  our 
own  sacred  tradition.  '^  Let  the 
Osiris  go ;  ye  know  he  is  without 
fault,  without  soil,  without  sin, 
li^ithout  crimes.     Do  not  torture, 


do  not  .anything  affainst  him.  He 
lives  off  truUi,  he  is  fed  off  truth, 
he  has  made  his  delight  in  doing 
what  men  say  and  the  gods  frish. 
The  GK)d  has  welcomed  him  as  he 
has  wished.  Jffe  has  given  food  to 
my  hungry f  drink  to  my  thirsty  ones, 
dothes  to  my  naked,  he  hoe  made  a 
boat  for  me  to  go  by.  He  has  made 
the  sacred  food  of  the  Gtods,  the 
meal  of  the  spirits.  Take  ye  them 
to  him,  guard  ye  them  for  him." 

The  passage  we  have  italicised, 
and  indeed  the  whole  action  of  the 
Judgment,  we  may  consider  in  re- 
lation to  the  august  circumstances 
of  the  Great  Assize  as  portrayed  in 
the  Qtjspels  (Mat.  xxv.,  31  and  seq.) 
The  dei)uty.  King  there  says  to  the 
justified  souls,  **  Come,  ye  blessed 
of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom 

Prepared  for  you  from  the  foun- 
ation  of  the  world.  For  I  was 
hungry  and  ye  gave  me  to  .eat ;  I 
was  thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  drink  ; 
I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  received 
me ;  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me ; 
I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me ; 
I    was    in  prison  and     ye    came 

unto  me Verily  I  say  imto 

you,  inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  imto  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did 
it  unto  me."  With  this  latter  part 
may  be  specially  compared  the  con- 
verse thought  of  the  Egyptian 
prophet :  he  that  gives  food  to  the 
hungry,  clothes  to  the  naked,  "  has 
made  a  boat  for  me  to  go  by ;  "  in 
other  words,  has  made  ready  the 
way  of  the  Lord,  or  been  the  chan- 
nel whereby  the  goodness  of  God  is 
borne  in  imto  man.  In  one  we  have 
the  divine  assurance,  Li  feeding  the 
hungry,  ye  fed  me ;  in  the  other, 
Li  feeding  the  hungry,  ye  enabled 
me  to  feed  them. 

Before  the  acquitted  spirit  may 
leave  the  Hall  of  Judgment,  his 
knowledge  or  virtue  is  repeatedly 
made  proof  of.  Each  part  of  the 
hall,  its  door,  sill,  and  lintels, 
refuse  to  open  to  him,  or  to  let  him 
pass  over  unless  he  tells  their  name 
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and  meaning.  The  pure  floor  will 
not  let  him  tread  upon  it  without 
the  name  or  purport  of  his  feet 
beincf  given.  Finally,  says  the 
doorkeeper,  "  You  have  not  passed 
yet,  unless  you  tell  me  my  name." 
"  Toucher  of  hearts.  Searcher  of  the 
reins,"  is  the  reply ;  and  the  spirit, 
by  the  aid  of  Thoth,  here  called  the 
Reckoner  of  the  Earth,  is  introduced 
to  the  regions  beyond ;  past  the 
roads  of  darkness,  and  far  mm  the 
abode  whose  ceiling  is  of  flame, 
and  its  circuit  of  undying  basilisks. 

The  Judgment,  it  woiud  seem,  is 
but  the  introduction  to  the  spiritual 
regions,  where  the  new  comer  has 
yet  to  le€u*n  to  dwell.  The  puri- 
ficatory process  is  represented  as 
continuing;  there  is  a  Basin  of 
Purgatorial  Fire,  guarded  by  apes, 
near  the  openings  of  the  secret 
doors  of  the  west.  The  spirit  is 
empowered  to  come  in  and  go  forth 
at  will,  severed  as  he  is  from  earth, 
^th  faults  obliterated  and  sins 
^iiasipated  that  detained  him.  By 
reason  of  this  purity,  "  His  soul  is 
as  a  smoke  against  the  devourer  of 
bodies  of  the  dead,  flying  over  the 
dead,  hidden  from  the  simocaters." 
Onward  * '  the  deceased  passes ;  open 
ye  the  gates  of  the  gateway,  pre- 
pare ye  his  hall  when  he  comes. 
Justify  ye  his  words  against  his 
accusers.  There  is  given  him  the 
food  of  the  Gt)ds  of  the  Gate. 
There  has  been  made  for  him  the 
head  attire  which  belongs  to  him, 
as  dwelling  in  the  hidden  place,  as 
image  of  the  great  waters,  true  soul 
of  a  created  spirit." 

There  follows  "  The  Passage  to 
the  Sun,"  "the  book  of  vivifying 
the  soul  for  ever."  **The  Osiris 
serves  the  Sun  .  .  there  are  no 
shades  where  he  is.  .  .  He  does 
^ot  walk  in  the  Valley  of  Darkness, 
he  does  not  go  in  the  Pool  of  the 
Damned.  He  is  not  in  the  fissure 
a  moment.  He  knows  no  terror  in 
the  jdace  in  which  he  is."  He  daily 
overthrows  the  seductive  serpent  of 


evil,  by  the  aid  of  the  deity  of  re- 
demption, and  the  goddess  of  the 
vault  of  heaven,  who  strengthens 
him  with  the  water  of  life  and 
celestial  food. 

He  is  made  to  approach  to  see 
his  house  in  Hades ;  he  is  like  the 
Sun,  and  is  seen  as  the  Sun's  boat- 
man. The  beings  of  light  protect 
him ;  when  attadc  is  made  against 
him,  and  his  heart  fails,  support  is 
given  to  him.  His  enemies  are 
gods,  spirits  of  the  dead;  "he 
makes  way,  he  tows  thy  boat,  his 
actions  are  thy  actions  (tiie  Siin's)," 
so  that  there  is  nothing  of  earth  for 
Gk)d  or  Spirit  to  attack,  nothing  of 
death  for  the  dead  souls  to  draw 
down  to  themselves.  The  disk  of 
the  sun  is  often  represented  as  his 
eye,  and  similarly  me  spirit  of  tl^e 
individual  is  regarded  as  an  eye. 
[Compare,  "  If  mine  eye  be  single, 
thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of 
light."]  **  His  eye  [his  spirit]  is  at 
peace  in  its  place  .  .  .  the  per- 
son of  the  Eye  is  then  before  the 
Gods.  The  person  shines  as  he  did 
at  first.  .  .  .  The  eye  having 
been  veiled  before  the  Lord  of  that 
Land  (the  land  of  Eternal  Birth)  it 
has  been  made  full,  and  at  peace." 

There  is  held  festival  of  the 
names  of  the  gods,  which  the  spirit 
has  to  learn ;  and  he  is  prepared  to 
know  Osiris  in  every  place,  imder 
his  different  names  or  signs.  Li  the 
House  of  Osiris  are  seven  halls, 
and  the  names  of  these  must  be 
known,  as  they  only  admit  of 
entrance  to  certain  qualities  of 
spirit.  The  descriptions  are  preg- 
nant with  meaning.  The  ^xei  is 
typified  as  the  overdirower  of 
numerous  forms;  perhaps  signify- 
ing that  every  shell  and  subterfuge 
has  to  be  throwii  away,  and  the 
inner  spirit  to  be  clearly  manifested 
as  it  is.  The  name  written  on  the 
hall  is  Babble ;  beyond  which  doubt- 
less many  for  long  fail  to  pass.  On 
another  is  the  legend,  <' Great 
Stopper  of  the  Vain." 
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The  spirit  enters  *'  the  beginnii]^ 
of  the  gates  of  the  Aahlu  [Mysiuin J, 
or  the  abode  of  Osiris  ''^— gates  of 
the  meek-hearted.  An  appropriate 
deity  holds  a  double  sword  at  each 
^ate.  The  name  of  these  gfuardians 
18  "Terrible ;"  one  of  them  the  spirit 
addresses  as  follows  : — "  The  fire 
which  bums  inexting^shably  .  .  . 
the  heat  which  prepares  annihilation, 
running  to  knl;  no  salvation,  no 
passing  over  from  its  binding  is  thy 
name.'  But  the  spirit  anoints  him- 
self with  the  ambrosia  of  life  of  the 
divine  limbs,  wraps  himself  in  a 
pure  white  linen  g^arment,  holds  a 
stick  of  a  palm-tree,  and,  purified, 
proceeds.  Spells  which  imply  spiri- 
tual knowledge  and  baptismal  puri- 
fications whicn  by  cleansing  justify, 
are  his  way  of  power. 

He  learns  to  traverse  even  the 
secret  places  of  the  valleys  of  hell, 
and  to  prevail  against  the  evils, 
though  not  without  many  a  prayer 
drawn  forth  by  numerous  terrors. 
There  is  "the  Place  of  Waters; 
none  of  the  dead  can  stand  in  it. 
Its  water  is  of  fire,  its  flow  is  of 
fire,  it  glows  with  smoking  fire  ;  if 
wished,  there  is  no  drinHng  it. 
The  thirst  of  those  who  are  in  it  is 
inextinguishable.  Through  the 
greatness  of  its  terror  and  the 
magnitude  of  its  fear,  the  Oods, 
the  damned,  and  the  spirits  look  at 
its  waters  from  a  distance.  Their 
thirst  is  inexting^shable,  they  have 
no  peace ;  if  they  wish,  they  cannot 
escape  it." 

The  action  of  the  book  does  not 
appear  to  be  continuous ;  we  revert 
to  the  process  of  awakening  the 
dormant  soul.  "  Isis  akjs :  I  have 
come  as  the  winds  to  be  thy  pro- 
tection, to  give  as  breath  to  thy 

nostril    the    north    wind 

Nephthys  says:  The  Osiris  has 
been  awakened." 

Then  follows  "the  chapter  of 
building  a  House  on  Earth,"  which 
cannot  Be  such  a  house  as  we  know, 
unless  the  mummy  is  the  refuge  on 


earth  that  is  signified.  ' '  Come  ye, ' ' 
says  Osiris  to  tne  GK>ds  who  are  in 
his  service;  "behold  the  building- 
of  this  house  of  this  prepared  spirit. 
He  has  come  like  the  sun,  the  samo 
as  ye  have.  May  ye  five  him  his 
speech  that  he  may  fi^onfy  you  a» 
ordered  by  me.  Look  ye  to  what 
I  myself  do." 

A  dogma  connected  with  tho 
mummy  associates  itself  with  the 
narrative,  but  is  overborne  by  a 
higher  conception.  There  is  an  air 
of  pride  in  contemplation  of  the 
body  which  wastes  not  while  aU 
flesh  g^ws  corrupt.  The  sun  sheds 
its  rays  on  the  mummy  on  its  lion- 
couch,  and  the  spirit  prays,  "  Hail, 
father  Osiris.  ...  I  have  come,  I 
prepare  this  my  body.  This  mj 
body  does  not  pass  away.  ...  I  do 
not  what  thou  hatest,  out  what  thy 
thought  wishes.  No  harm  was 
done  to  me  when  I  passed  through, 
thy  boUy,  receiving  no  impurity, 
which  thou  hast  given  to  every  god 
and  goddess ;  every  beast  and  rep- 
tile, when  perished,  its  soul  depaits 
after  death,  it  is  empty  corruption. 
Hail,  my  father  Osiris,  .  .  .  thou 
dost  not  corrupt.  The  eye  of  light 
has  not  decayed  away.  I  am !  I 
am!  I  live,  I  live!  I  grow!  I 
grow!  I  wake  in  peace.  I  am 
not  corrupted,  I  am  not  suffocated 
there.    I  grow  tall." 

There  is  an  orientation  of  the  dead 
in  his  chest,  which  seems  as  much 
to  have  to  do  with  a  funeral  cere- 
mony as  to  be  an  episode  of  the 
future  state.  The  four  winds  repre- 
sent deities,  and  each  goes  to  the 
nostril  of  the  defunct.  *  *  Unknown  *  ^ 
sayB  the  Eitual,  "  is  the  extent  of 
its  mystery.  It  is  not  known  to 
rustios."  There  is  a  more  beautiful 
reference  to  the  winds  of  heaven 
in  the  scriptures  of  the  2<oro- 
astrians. 

We  may  conclude  our  extracts 
from  the  Eitual  of  the  Dead  by 
certain  words  of  adoration  which 
the  departed  spirit  addresses  to  the 
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great  father  Osiris,  takingupon  him- 
self  the  character  of  Horns,  or  the 
son.  **  I  have  supported  thee  .  .  . 
I  have  put  forth  my  arm  against 
the  shamers  of  thy  face  ....  I 
have  brought  to  thee  all  &ait  .  .  . 
I  have  given  thee  thy  spirit.  I 
have  given  thee  thy  soul.  I  have 
given  thee  thy  power.  I  have  given 
thee  thy  force.  I  have  given  thee 
ihy  triumph  ....  I  have  «ven 
thee  thy  victory."  "  The  spirit  is 
returned  to  Gkni  who  gave  it ;  "  and 
the  address  implies  that  whenever 
man  works,  it  is  Gk)d  that  is  work- 
ing ;  what  spirit  is  in  him  is  part 
of  Gk)d,  nay,  part  of  God's  life, 
and  may  be  returned  to  him  with 
increase,  to  the  enlargment  of  the 
divine  life,  alid  eternal  triumph 
and  victory. 

Herodotus  says  of  the  Egyptians 
(Eut.  xxxvii.) — *'  They  are  religious 
to  excess,  far  beyond  any  other  race 
of  men.'*     True  religion  is  an  ideal 
and  the  holding  to  it ;  superstition 
is  a  morbidness  that  hugs  itself 
rather  than  puts  out  the  hand  to 
wholesome  work.   There  are  traces, 
slight  but  suggestive,  of  a  gradual 
decjEidence,  through  growing  ecde- 
siasticism,  of  the  B^rptian  priest- 
hood.    The  earlier  temples  had  an 
open   portico    through    which  the 
national  solemnities  were  open  to 
the  eyes  of  the  people;  the  later 
temples  had  a  wall  joining  like  a 
web  the  columns  that  formed  their 
front,  and  so  acting  in  a  separa- 
tive manner,  as  was  probably  the 
original  intention  of  the  rood  screen 
seen  in    our   cathedrals.      **Each 
^yptian,  like  the  Oreeks,"    says 
Herodotus  (Eut.  xcii.),  "tSakes  to 
himself  one  wife  only."     In  early 
times  the  priests  were  married  men, 
their  wives  often  being  priestesses ; 
and  a  man  was  proud  of  descent 
through  a  line  of  priestesses,  as 
through  a  line  of  priests.     But  at 
a  late  time  the  superstition  of  celi- 
bacy finds  its  way  into  their  doc- 
trines;  and,   indeed,  from  Egypt 


spring  those  monastic  sects  of  which 
we  may,  in  another  place,  have 
occasion  to  speak  more  particularly 
in  their  relation  to  the  followers  of 
Jesus. 

There  is  a  curious  passage  in 
some  versions  of  the  Bitual  (ch. 
cxv.),  shewing  the  Egyptian  notion 
as  to  the  origmal  bi-sexual  nature 
of  man,  which  may  remind  us  of 
the  tradition  of  Genesis  : — '^  I,  Ea, 
appeared  before  the  sun.  When 
the  circumference  of  darkness  was 
opened,  I  was  as  one  among  you 
(the  gods).  I  know  how  the 
woman  was  made  from  the  man." 

There  are  evidences  of  great 
secrecy  having  been  maintained  by 
the  Egyptian  priests  with  regard 
to  their  esoteric  doctrines.  Hero- 
dotus, who  caught  up  from  them  a 
few  fragments  of  their  lore,  says  of 
the  priests  of  Helio  polls,  [Ei-n-ra, 
the  abode  of  the  sun;  with  the 
Hebrews,  Beth-shemesh,  or  by  a 
play  of  words  corrupted  into  Aven] 
**What  they  told  me  concerning 
their  religion  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  repeat,  except  the  names  of  their 
deities,  which  I  believe  all  men 
know  equally.  If  I  relate  anything 
else  <k>nceming  these  matters,  it 
will  be  only  when  compiled  to  do 
so  by  the  course  of  my  narrative." 
There  was  a  name,  too,  of  Osiris 
that  he  would  not  utter,  which 
reminds  us  of  the  superstition  pre- 
valent among  the  Jews  in  the  time 
concurrent  with  the  translation  of 
the  Septuagint,  an  epoch  of  special 
Egyptian  influence,  in  respect  of 
the  ''I  AM,"  the  ineffable  name 
of  Jehovah. 

Under  the  later  sovereigns  the 
Egyptian  faith  appears  to  have  lost 
its  simplecharacter,  and  to  have  inti- 
mately united  with  foreign  thought, 
the  Government  extendmg  an  im- 
pajHial  patronage  to  all,  and  aooept- 
ing  all  as  necessary  elements  of 
pomp  and  of  maintenance  of  popular 
power.  The  ancient  indigenous 
tdngs  had  a  different  mode  of  re- 
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garding  religion ;  they  were  of  the 
priesthood  ^emselves,  and  had  a 
single  heart  to  deity  as  known  to 
their  race,  without  the  later  patro- 
nage of  the  Churches  for  expedience 
sake.  In  days  of  such  corrup- 
tion of  primates,  the  body  of  priests 
and  people  is  likely  to  grow  care- 
less and  callous  and  sensual,  while 
the  naturally  religious  souls  react 
into  some  extreme  of  fanaticism. 

Of  the  Egyptian  magic  we  know 
but  little,  though  there  are  eviden- 
ces that  it  entered  considerably  into 
their  religious  system.  The  inner 
sanctuary  of  their  temples  was  a 
dark  room,  and  protected  by  court- 
yard after  courtyard,  gateway  after 
gateway,  antechamber  after  ante- 
chamber, from  any  but  the  qualified 
celebrants  of  the  rites.  Who  knows 
what  mystic  ceremonies  were  trans- 
acted there  ? 

During  thousands  of  years  mil- 
lions of  himian  bodies  were  converted 
into  mummies,  or  resinous  minera- 
lised substances  that  yet  preserved 
their  original  or^fc  iU,  and 
consequently  retained  a  certain 
electric  life.  The  process  was  a 
tedious  and  costly  one ;  what  was 
its  object  ?  what  the  incentive  to  so 
universal  a  practice  ? 

It  is  evident  that  the  Egyptian 
view  as  to  the  state  of  the  disembo- 
died soul  after  death  was  various.' 

Herodotus  tells  us  (n.  123), 
"  The  Egyptians  were  the  first  to 
broach  the  opinion  that  the  soul  of 
man  is  immortal,  and  that  when 
the  body  dies  it  enters  into  the 
form  of  an  animal,  which  is  bom 
at  the  moment ;  thence  passing  on 
from  one  animal  into  another,  until 
it  has  circled  through  the  forms  of 
all  the  creatures  which  tenant  the 
earth,  the  water,  and  the  air,  after 
which  it  enters  again  into  a  human 
frame,  and  is  bom  anew." 

Herodotus  has  probably  a  not 
very  accurate  notion  of  the  Egyptian 
faith  on  this  point,  but  there  is  an 
evident  aversion  expressed  in  the 


sacred  books  from  the  '' second 
death,"  or  the  being  re-bom  in  an 
earthly  body ;  though  with  singular 
inconsistency,  in  one  passage  of  the 
Eitual  (Oh.  cxlvi.)  the  deceased  i» 
represented  as  exclaiming  as  with 
loy,  when  his  soul  is  re-united  to  his 
body,  that  **he  has  overcome  his 
bandages  [of  the  mummy]  andiliat 
it  is  given  nim  to  extend  his  arm.** 

By  very  few  persons  indeed  is 
any  of  the  ancient  magic-knowledge 
now  held  in  possession,  or  passed 
on  as  tradition.  An  old  gentleman, 
however,  the  owner,  perhaps,  of  the 
largest  existing  library  of  books  on 
magic,  told  me  writer  of  certain 
real  or  fancied  methods  of  power 
which  need  not  be  named  here ; 
suffice  it  that  they  somewhat  re- 
semble the  legend  recounted  by 
Euripides  of  ghosts  whom  the 
drinking  of  a  libation  of  blood 
enables  to  gather  strength  to  speak, 
and  recover  their  old  physical 
memory  that  the  spiritual  waters  of 
Lethe  had  washed  away.  Lyco- 
phron,  too,  one  of  the  court  poets 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  King  of 
Egypt  in  its  later  period,  tens  a 
similar  story  in  his  Oassandra. 

Now,  in  the  Tale  of  Setnau,  a 
genuine  Egyptian  relic,  we  have 
the  story  of  mummies  who  not  only 
converse  in  their  catacombs,  but 
have  even  the  power  of  emerging 
amongst  the  living.  The  charm  pos- 
sessed was  thus  communicated : — 
**If  thou  art  in  the  unseen,  thou 
wilt  have  power  to  resimie  the  form, 
which  thou  hadst  on  earth."  In 
passages  we  have  already  quoted 
from  the  esoteric  books,  tiiere  are 
references  to  the  germination  of  the 
mummy,  and  to  the  power  of  loco- 
motion at  will  that  under  certain 
conditions  is  granted  to  the  departed 
soul.  We  therefore  conclude  that 
the  mummy  was  made  use  of  by 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  for 
necromantic  purposes.  It  would 
enable  his  memory  to  be  still 
cherished  by  those  in  whom  the 
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presence  of  the  mummy  kept  it 
awake ;  and  while  the  spirit  enters 
upon  its  mystic  journey,  it  has  yet 
a  habitation  in  the  physical  by 
means  of  the  embahnea  form.  In 
the  eternal  tmphysical  is  its  true 
home ;  and  there  is  its  higher 
life:— 

'^  He   hath   reeeived    the    Book    of 
Bespirations 
That  he  may  breathe  with  his  soul." 

The  body  exists,  but  he  has  left  it, 
and  its  irregular  and  discordant 
breath,  to  enter  the  divine  harmony 
of  respiration.  The  book  is  the 
symbol  of  harmony  or  perfected- 
ness. 
Then  comes  the  baser  idea  : — 

''  That  he  may  make  any  transforma- 
tion at  his  will, 
That  his  soul  may  go  wherever  it 

desire  th, 
Living  on  the  earth  for  ever  and 
ever." 

The  mummy  could  have  but  slight 
hold  upon  the  spirit,  could  give  it 
no  true  power,  yet  that  little 
enabled  them  to  say  that  the  spirit 
lived  in  the  finite  as  well  as  in  the 
infinite.  If  it  hovered  about  earth, 
careless  to  advance  deeper  into 
inner  life,  it  might  be  glad  through 
the  thrills  of  the  cord  of  still  exist- 
ing imion  with  matter  to  be  re- 
caUed  by  the  magician's  rites,  and 
to  flash  some  kind  of  message  along 
its  private  teleg^^aph  wire  to  the 
earth  sphere.  The  ears  of  the 
g'hastly  electric  remains,  that  are 
liot  yet  whoUy  bereft  of  the  organic 
quality  of  man,  coidd  not  hear,  and 
he  coidd  have  no  knowledge  through 
these  rites  of  the  events  of  earSi, 
but  he  may  feel  such  semblance  of 
the  thrills  of  nature  as  could  affect 
those  undissipated  organs.  It 
would  seem  at  first  thought,  on 
following  this  belief,  as  if  to  leave 
behind  one's  mummy  in  a  semi- 
organic  existence  of  centuries  was 
to  commit  a  terrible  power  to  the 
hands  of  one's  enemies.    That  soul 


only,  however,  that  was  low  and 
earthbound  could  be  constrained  to* 
stoop  down  far,  and  upon  the  spirit 
of  aspiring  and  heavenly  quality 
could  DC  exerted  only  a  modicum  of 
conjury,  a  feeble  chain  indeed  after 
there  had  once  been  known  the^ 
chaim  and  potency  of  other  and 
more  spiritual  spheres. 

Opinion  on  the  mighty  subject  of 
the  uprise  of  life  after  death  no 
doubt  varied  among  the  Egyptians 
at    different    epochs.      The    most 
spiritual  knowledge  in  its  decad- 
ence is  what  will  produce  the  most 
degrading  and  materialistic  super- 
stition.    The  belief  commonly  held 
about  the  object  of  the  mummy  is 
that  when  the  years  of  transmigra- 
toiy    wanderings     were    over,    it 
might  await  the  return  of  its  soul, 
and  further  its  re-incarnation.  This 
might  help  to  explain  the  Pyramids,, 
and  may  be  in  accord  with  Herodotus, 
but  the  painting  on  the  mummy 
cases,  which  represents  the  soul  a» 
a  bird  with  human  head  hovering: 
above  the  mummy  as  it  lies  on  its 
lion-shaped  bier,  is  a  doubtful  sup- 
port to  this  view,  although  con- 
sidered to  typify  it.     The  bird-soul 
bears  in  its  grasp  the  character  or 
emblem  of  life,  and  a  sail  or  flag^ 
which  is  probably  the  emblem  of 
breath,  while  Anubis  stands  by  in 
his  customary  attitude,  as  embalm- 
ist.     It  has  been  supposed  that  the^ 
soul  is  putting  back  life  and  breatht 
into  the  mummy,  but  it  is  just  as 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  is  its 
departure  with  mose  qualities  that 
is  represented.    In  another  picture* 
we  have  a  scene  of  death  beneath 
the  vault  of  heaven,  and  two  pre- 
siding deities  seated  solemnly  up- 
holdmg  the  feather  of   truth,   or 
symbol  of    justification ;   the  cor- 
poreal body,  painted  red,  is  falling 
to  the  ground  in  death,  while  the 
spiritu^    form,    coloured    of    the 
azure  of  heaven,  stands  upright  in 
an  attitude  of  prayer  and  adora- 
tion.   William  Blake's  design  of 
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-**  Death's  Door,"  whereby  descends 
the  worn-out  pilgrim,  who  above 
emerges  in  glad  renewal  of  youth, 
is  a  dose  modem  parallel  to  the 
£Wptian  picture. 

JBut  if  the  Eg3rptians  held  concur- 
rent contradictions  on  this  subject, 
they  are  no  more  singular  than  our- 
selves, who  in  "  The  Order  for  the 
Burial  of  the  Dead,"  repeat  in  one 
place  a  paean  of  felicity  for  delivery 
"**  from  the  burden  of  the  flesh,"  and 
in  another  mistranslate  Job  into 
saying,  ^^  In  my  flesh  shall  I  see 
Ck)d.'^ 

The  fashion  of  mummy  making 
once  initiated,  the  process  might  be 
continued  without  any  dear  reason 
but  the  strong  power  of  precedent ; 
and  on  this  hypothesis  we  may  be 
prepared  to  acccept  the  va^ue  and 
imi^al  references  that  are  found  to 
the  use  of  the  mummy,  as  for 
instance: — 

'*  Thechapterof  the  visitof  thesoul 
to  the  body  in  Hades.  [Vignette — a 
«oul  flying  to  the  body.]  .  .  .  He 
sees  his  body,  he  is  at  peace  in  his 
mummy,  he  is  not  molested,  his 
body  is  not  strangled  for  ever. — If 
this  chapter  be  Known,  his  body 
has  not  decayed,  his  soul  is  not 
thrust  into  his  body  for  ever." — 
{^Rit.f  translaUd Birchfhoodx,)  The 
concluding  words  here  imply  a 
doctrine  that  the  preservation  of 
the  mummy  obviated  a  second  in- 
carnation. 

Again,  in  a  much  later  papyrus 
we  mid : — 

"  This  good  woman  whose  heart 
is  wise,  may  she  be  coimted  as  one 
of  the  chosen  that  serve  Osiris; 
may  her  soul  be  restored  to  youth 
with  their  souls,  may  her  body 
•endure  in  the  depths." — (^Rhind, 
Tapyr.) 

Like  those  familiar  to  us  from 
Hebrew  sources  are  the  Egyptian 
stories  shewing  a  belief  m  the 
obsessions  of  demoniac  influences. 
In  the  narrative  of  ^^  Tlie  Possessed 
Princess,"  a  little  sister  of  the  Koyal 


wife  of  one  of  the  Kings,  we  find 
it  said : — **  There  is  an  evil  move- 
ment in  her  limbs."  A  persoa 
"acquainted  with  things"  is  sent 
for.  The  King  orders,  ''  Brinff  me 
the  scribe  of  the  houses  of  life^ 
and  those  acquainted  with  the 
mysteries  of  the  inner  palace." 
She  was  found  by  these  sages,  we 
are  told  in  the  most  matter-of-fact 
way,  **in  the  condition  of  being 
imder  spirits,"  which  were  hostile 
to  contend  with.  A  cure  or  exor- 
cism is  made,  and  ''  she  was  right 
forthwith." 

On  the  Bosetta  stone,  a  record  of 
comparatively  late  Egyptian  times, 
or  about  two  centuries  before  our 
era,  we  find  Hermes,  or  Thoth,  the 
impersonation  of  learning,  referred 
to  as  the  **  twice-great,"  or  literally, 
the  "great  and  great."  He  was 
afterwards  more  commonly  known, 
especially  among  Alexandrian 
Greeks,  such  as  had  so  large  a 
hand  in  forming  some  of  our  theo- 
logic  dogmas  mat  are  not  in  the 
Gospels,  as  the  "thrice  great;" 
we  may  compare  with  this  title  the 
"Holy,  holy,  holy"  that  is  so 
familiar  to  us. 

Shu  is  the  deity  of  light,  and  an 
instance  of  the  many  modes  of  i>er- 
sonification  of  the  divine  existence 
in  the  solar  attributes.  The  Amen- 
Ba  is  the  hidden  source ;  all  other 
deities,  even  the  Ba  himself,  being 
a  manifestation  only  of  that  inner 

gower;  while  Ba,  or  the  visible 
un,  is  still  further  personified  in 
his  ra3rs,  his  disk,  his  position — 
rising,  setting  in  the  horizon, 
shinmg  bdow  the  world,  or  viewed 
in  his  human  influence.    The  ex- 

Eression  of  our  ritual,  "Light  of 
ight,  very  Gk)d  of  very  Gkxi,"  hsuk 
a  ring  of  ]E^;yptian  metaphysics; 
and  probably  originated  among 
Alexandrian  bishops. 

In  Egypt  we  may  roughly  say 
that  the  Divine  Being  is  not  so 
much  God  the  Father  as  occupying 
a  grand-paternal  relation,  or  even 
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relegated  to  a  distance  more  remote, 
throneh  tiie  intervening  of  so  many 
deified  attributes. 

Osiris  is  the  great  deity,  the  sun 
in  a  semi-hnman  form,  and  the 
Author  of  natural  life ;  that  spirit 
•of  the  visible  sun  being  the  emana- 
tion of  the  invisible  Supreme.  Of 
this  Osiris  Horus  is  the  son,  repre- 
sented as  the  sun  in  his  mid-day 
power,  and  venerated  as  being  of 
his  personal  substance.  He  has 
many  attributes  and  characters, 
«onie  of  which  are  not  sharply 
defined  from  those  of  Osiris.  He 
is  the  symbol  of  eternal  youth,  as 
is  the  sun  in  its  daily  death  and 
resurrection.  "  The  old  man  who 
becomes  yoimg"  is  one  of  his  titles, 
and  he  is  represented  as  achieving 
impossibility  by  treading  under 
fc^  a  crocodile,  which  cannot  turn 
its  head,  and  so  typified  an  impos- 
sibility. In  the  mystic  imagery  of 
the  Book  of  the  Dead,  he  was  able 
to  make  the  crocodiles  of  darkness 
to  turn  back  their  heads.  In  the 
hieroglyphic  texts  Horus  is  known 
under  many  names;  he  is  "The 
eole  begotten  of  his  Father,"  **  The 
Holy  C^Ud,"  '*  The  beloved  Son  of 
his  Father^'  "  The  Lord  of  Life," 
"The  Eternal  One,"  ''The  God 
•creating  Himself ;"  and  in  his  re- 
lation to  man,  "Horus  the  Re- 
deemer," "The  justifier  of  ihe 
Sighteous." 

•*'  Horns,  he  is  my  brother : 
Horns  18  my  couBin  : 
HoruB  has  come  to  me  out  of  my 

Father, 
He  has'  proceeded  from  the  brains 
of  his  head ; 
«  ♦  *  *     ' 

The  Universal  Lord. 

In  the  records  of  the  simple 
£gy|>tian  faith  of  the  period  suc- 
•ceeding  the  expulsion  of  the  Syrian 
invaders,  when  the  national  life 
appears  to  have  expanded  into  a 
-special  fruitfulne6S,we  fin4.  Noughts 
i£at  seem  not  rude  and;  strange  to 
us,  but  homely  and  f  aibiliar.     This 


was  an  epoch  before  the  influences 
of  foreign  civilisations,  Greek  or 
Persian,  were  so  intermingled  with 
the  proper  tradition  of  archaic 
Egypt  as  to  make  it  lose  to  a  great 
extent  its  distinctive  character. 
This  was,  too,  the  epoch  of  the 
Exodus,  when  the  fathers  of  our 
religious  traditions  were  "learned 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians." 

Such  hymns  as  the  following  find 
their  kindred  among  the  works  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets  and  psalmists, 
both  as  regards  simplicity,  earnest- 
ness, and  tendency  of  thought. 

''  Oh  !  Amen,  lend  thine  ear  to  him 
Who  is  alone  before  the  tribunal. 
He  is  poor  (he  is  not)  rich. 
The  court  oppresses  him  ; 
Silver  and  gold  for  the  clerks  of 

the  book, 
Ckrments  for  the  servants.     There  is 

no  other  Amen,  acting  as  a  judge, 
To  deliver  (one)  from  his  misery  ; 

When  the  poor  man  is  before  the 

tribunal, 
(Making)  the  poor  to  go  forth  rich." 

Hymn  to  Amen. 

{Transit  C.  W.  Goodwin,) 

By  substituting  for  the  word 
Amen  its  literal  meaning,  The  Un- 
seen, the  language  will  become  yet 
more  familiar  to  us. 

The  following  is  a  portion  of 
another  hymn  from  the  same  papy- 
rus as  the  above : — 

"'  I  cry,  the  beginning  of  wisdom  is 

the  way  of  Amen,  the  rudder 

of  (truth). 
Thou  art  he  that  giveth  bread  to  him 

who  has  none, 
That  Bustaineth  the  servant  of  his 

house.  • 
Let  no  prince  be  my  defender  in  all 

my  troubles. 
Let   not  my  memorial   be   placed 

under  uie  power 

Of  any  man  who  is  in  the  house .  .  . 
My  Lord  is  (my^  defender  ; 

I  know  his  power,  to  wit,  (he  is)  a 
strong  defender. 

There  is  none  mighty  except  him 
alone. 
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Strong  18  Amen,  knowing  how  to 

answer. 
Fulfilling  the  desire  of   him  who 

ones  to  him.*' 

What  follows  is  more  distinctively 
Egyptian,  else  this  might  well  have 
been  the  cry  of  some  Israelitish 
sojourner. 

The  following  is  from  a  metrical 
psabn  of  a  day  preceding  perhaps 
by  a  century  or  two,  the  date  of 
those  last  quoted  : — 

''  Mind  thee  of  joy,  till  cometh  the 
day  of  pil^lmage, 
When  we  draw  near  the  land  which 

loveth  silence. 

*  «  «  « 

He  finished  his  existence  ....  (the 

common  fate  of  men). 
Their  abodes  pass  away. 
And  their  place  is  not ; 
They  are  as  if  they  had  never  been 

bom 
Since  the  time  of  Ra  [the  Sun]. 
(They  in  the  shades)  are  sitting  on 

the  bank  of  the  river, 
Thy  soul  is  among  them,  drinking 

its  sacred  water, 
Following  thy  heart,  at  peace. 

*  «  «  * 

Not   the   least  moment   could  ^be 
added  to  his  life, 

(When  he  went  to)  the  realm  of 
eternity. 

Those  who  have  magazines  full  of 
bread  to  spend. 

Even  they  shall  encounter  the  hour 
of  a  last  end. 

The  moment  of  that  day  will  dimi- 
nish the  valour  of  the  rich. 

Mind  thee  of  the  day,  when  thou 
too  shalt  start  for  the  land. 

To  which  one  goeth  to  return  not 
thence. 

Good  for  thee  then  will  have  been 
(an  honest  life). 

Therefore  be  just,  and  hate  trans- 
gressions. 

For  he  who  loveth  justice  (will  be 
blessed)." 

Song  of  the  Harper. 
{TramL   by  Lxidwig  Stem,) 

It  is  noticeable  how  these  hymns 
differ  alike  from  mere  naturalism, 
or  what  is  called  Paganism,  and 
from  even  the  highest  thoughts  of 


(>reek  philosophy.  The  earnestness- 
there  takes  another  form ;  here  we 
feel  the  peculiar  seriousness  which, 
has  constituted  one  of  the  main 
elements  of  power  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  prophets. 

It  will  have  been  remarked  how 
prominent  a  place  is  held  by  the- 
sun  in  the  Egyptian  view  of  deity  ; 
and  yet  it  would  be  imf air  to  call 
the  Egyptian  faith  sun-worship. 
What  is  manifest  stands  with  the 
Egyptian  seer  only  for  the  border 
or  fringe  of  the  infinite  that  is> 
unmaniiest  save  in  his  myriad 
revealments.  The  symbolism  of  the 
life  and  death  and  progress  througk 
heaven  of  the  sun  has  been  so 
intimately  worked  in  with  the  belief 
in  the  continuance  of  the  soul  below 
the  horizon  of  the  visible,  that  a 
materialist  might  argue  thence 
that  the  course  and  renewal  of  the 
s\m  had  suggested  to  man  a  similar 
return  to  bfe  of  his  soul  when 
hidden  jn  the  clouds  of  his  day's 
evening.  The  argument  would  have 
plausibility  and  nothing  more  :  in 
every  great  race  imder  heaven  that 
we  have  any  knowledge  of  there 
has  lived  the  faith  in  the  soul's 
continuance  after  death,  while  the 
physical  symbols  which  have  become 
associated  with  this  faith  have  been 
widely  different  among  different 
peoples.  They  therefore  are  the 
temporary  and  accidental  appen- 
dage of  a  permanent  instinct,  which, 
finds  for  itself  in  every  grand 
analogy  of  the  natural  world  the 
best  correspondences  it  may  to  the 
glorious  vision  that  is  seen  as  yet 
through  a  glass  darkly. 

We  have  styled  our  paper  **  The 
Ancient  Faith  of  Egypt  '^  because, 
quite  apart  from  any  question  of 
what  religious  life  there  may  be  in 
the  Egypt  of  to-day,  there  was  a 
faith  of  'frhat,  historically  speaking, 
might  amost  be  termed  with  pro- 
priety **  Modem  Egypt,"  that  is  to 
Bcty,  Egypf*^f  the  period  about  the 
beginning  ot  our  era.     Then  waa 
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Alexandria  the  centre  of  philoso- 
phy ;  there  was  to  be  found  the 
Greek  dialog^er,  the  Egyptian 
priest,  such  as  Plutarch  sees 
him ;  the  ascetic  Therapeut ; 
the  fanciful  Ghiostic :  there  met 
orientalized  Greek,  Grecised  Jew, 
and  Judaeo-Egyptian ;  and  there  the 
influences  of  edl  the  ancient  faiths 
of  the  world  seethed  into  argument 
and  something  at  times  not  unlike 


spiritual  chaos.  But  bright  life  and 
vision  were  not  wanting ;  Philo,  in 
spite  of  his  excess  in  nunting  out 
symbolic  senses,  not  only  where  they 
were  to  be  found,  but  where  they 
were  not,  shewed  that  he  had  lost 
neither  the  glow  of  the  teachings  he 
had  received  as  a  Hebrew,  nor  the 
subtle  influence  of  the  ancient 
faith  of  Egypt. 

Keningale  Cook. 


/ 
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SIR  featherbright: 

(an  apologue.) 
ir  EiCHARD  Hekgist  Hoene,  Arvthorof^^Orum^^^dbc. 

Sir  Featherbright  was  a  clever  Df^arf, — 

A  Dwarf  of  sense  and  talent  was  he, 
And  he  found  that  Success  was  a  landing-wharf 
Where  ships  cannot  sight  you,  though  waving  your  scarf. 

Unless  you  can  mount  to  a  high  degree. 

Sir  Featherbright  he  got  on  a  wall — 

A  lofty  brick  wall  on  a  sun-shiny  day  ; 
And  after  he'd  learnt  liow  to  creep  and  crawl, 
He  walked  up  and  down,  and  smiled  upon  all 

Who  were  idle  and  rich,  as  they  pass*d  that  way. 

This  popular  Dwarf  has  some  pitls  to  sell, 

Of  chaff,  aud  sweet  gum — so  the  bright  gilding  sticks  ; — 
The  quantity  sold  every  day  I  can't  tell ; 
And  the  novelty-mongers  soon  knew  him  well. 

He  made  such  a  figure  a-top  of  the  bricks  ! 

The  bufib-burlesque-ridden  crowds  of  the  Fair, 

With  the  town-fashion  shewing  its  whiskers  and  hips, 
AH  came  to  buy  pills,  and  applaud  the  fine  air 
.  With  which  the  Dwarf  sold  them — to  smile,  sigh,  and  stare 
At  the  eloquent  fooling  that  flow'd  from  his  lips. 

A  Giant  came  by  with  a  sack  of  com — 

A  large  naked  man  with,  a  noble  face ; 
He  had  ploughed, — sow'd, — reap'd, — and  a  long  way  borne 
The  ponderous  load  ;  yet  fresh  as  the  mom 

He  strode  to  the  mart  with  a  lofty  grace. 

But  though  he  brought  grain,  and  was  massive  and  tall,i 
The  crown  of  his  head  you  scarcely  could  see : — 

The  Giant  had  got  the  wrong  side  of  the  wall  ! 

If  he  clomb  up,  his  weight  would  make  the  bricks  fall,^- 
So  the  Dwarf  kept  hit  day's  popularity. 


t^-r^^ 
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Whbn  we.  think  of  the  niunbers  of  men  of  middling  culture  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  Ghreek  tongue,  and  of  the  many  and  extensive  ways 
in  which  the  daasic  languages  and  literature  exert  an  influence  upon  our 
thought  to  day,  it  is  surprising  to  realize  the  fact  that  it  was  only  in  1510 
that  Desiderius  Erasmus  was  brought  over  to  this  country  to  teach  Ghreek 
in  Cambridge  Uniyersity.  The  study  of  Ghreek  was  not  only  little 
cultiYated,  but  even  feared  as  heretical  and  profane ;  and  Erasmus,  when 
he  first  took  the  professor's  chair  and  began  to  expound  a  Greek 
grammar  in  the  public  schools,  was  without  an  audience ;  and,  moreover, 
when  he  had  translated  a  classic  dialogue,  he  could  find  no  student  in  the 
University  capable  of  making  a  fair  copy  of  his  bilingual  manuscript. 

Into  some  three  centuries  and  a  half  there  has  been  compressed  our 
present  wealth  of  classical  learning  and  criticism.  What  a  marvel  of 
literary  activity ! 

The  conservative  mind,  not  considering  this  fact  that  the  study  of 
til^e  classical  langoages  has  not  amongst  us  the  prerogative  of  any  very 
hi^  antiquity,  is  apt  to  believe  that  nothing  can  disturb  them  in  the 
^salted  place  they  hold  in  our  world  of  culture.  Can  a  generous  education 
^  conceived  of,  we  can  imagine  a  ripe  scholar  incredulously  asking, 
without  a  foundation  in  Ghreek  and  Latin  ? 

Two  antagonists  to  the  supremacy  of  the  recognized  standard  of 
crdtore  are  coming  forward.  One  is  science,  or  rather,  and  in  order  not 
to  limit  a  j^irase  that  should  be  of  broad  meaning,  one  is  the  study  of 
physical  objects ;  the  other  is  the  apparition  from  their  ancient  grave  of 
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mighty  languages  long  precedent  to  those  of  Greece  and  Eome.     In  that 
grave  they  prove  to  have  been  not  in  death,  bnt  only  in  trance. 

Physical  Science  may  be  trusted  to  maintain  its  place,  and  yet  to  be 
held  within  its  own  department,  and  so  long  as  there  is  a  region  in  man 
which  lives  in  affectionate  feeling,  in  poetry,  in  simdry  magics  which  a 
study  of  catalogued  fossils,  beetles,  bones,  dried  flower  petals,  or  even 
the  largest  ranges  of  exact  knowledge  will  not  satisfactorily  afford, 
the  bygone  languages  of  man,  with  the  lore  they  carry  in  them, 
will  hold  no  secondary  place  in  study.  Even  an  American  authpr 
regrets  the  absence  in  his  own  new  coimtry  of  that  remoteness  from 
the  every  day  life  which  a  longer  span  of  national  life  affords.  For 
imaginative  and  artistic  work  he  finds  such  a  fairyland  and  atmosphere 
of  enchantment  required ;  and  while  man  lives,  his  imaginative  and 
artistic  side  no  hard  science  is  likely  to  kill.  From  the  noble  rivalry 
of  mathematical  and  phyBical  studies,  there  is  likely  to  be  produced 
no  vanquishment  of  the  poetic  culture,  but  only  a  continuance  of  the 
rivalry. 

When  we  consider  the  case  of  Greek  and  Latin  as  confronted  by 
Sanskrit,  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  the  question  is  an  entirely  different  one. 
The  plane  of  battle  here  is  one  and  the  same.  If  four  himdred  years  ago 
ancient  Sanskrit  had  been  introduced  into  our  Universities,  and  after  it 
had  been  well  absorbed  by  scholars,  Greek  had  been  brought  in,  how 
different  might  have  been  our  literary  history !  Greek  would  have  been 
regarded  as  the  junior  language  and  the  interloper.  And  if  Egyptian 
had  stepped  in  first,  how  the  Greek  mythology  would  have  been  scorned 
as  second-hand ! 

There  are  those  who  know  Sanskrit  well  who  consider  it  a  grander 
tongue  than  Greek ;  it  is  now  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  study  at  our 
Universities  than  was  Greek  at  the  comparatively  recent  date  we  have 
named.  India,  the  ancient  home  of  the  language,  is  more  intimately 
allied  to  "WA  than  Greece,  and  the  thousands  who  are  passing  into  Govern- 
ment service  there  must  acquire  that  tongue.  Of  what  special  claims 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  may  put  forward,  it  is  early  yet  to  speak,  since 
even  the  grammars  of  these  languages  are  still  quite  novelties.  One 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  study  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  at  as 
rapid  a  rate  as  that  witnessed  in  the  case  of  Greek,  is  no  doubt  the  fact 
that  the  ground  is  already  oocupied :  possession  is  nine-tenths  of  the  law. 
There  are  already  so  large  a  number  of  departments  of.  study  in  our 
educational  course  that  the  young  mind  must  either  be  allowed  to  neglect 
some,  or  must  expand  in  an  abnormal  manner  that  is  scarcely  to  bo 
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looked  for.  Eventually,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  the  language  which 
can  shew  the  most  perfect  literature  in  form  and  matter  will  gain 
Uie  day. 

What  suggests  these  comparative  observations  is  the  fact  of  tb«e 
singularly  rapid  development  of  the  literatures  of  these  archaic  tongues 
in  a  form  accessible  to  the  student.  It  seems  but  a  few  years  ago  that 
scholars  were  vcunly  puzzling  over  a  new  cryptograph,  while  now  whole 
literatures  are  expanded  before  us.  The  dainty  critic  of  a  Greek  or  Latin 
author  dwells  lovingly  over  his  theme  for  a  lifetime ;  but  these  masters  of 
archaic  philology  work  ux)on  their  subjects  with  the  fierce  ardour  of  a 
Calif  omian  on  the  Israck  of  gold. 

Perhaps  scholarly  Erasmus,  when  he  came  over  here,  thought  our 
little  islands  rude  and  unprogressed ;  but  we  may  be  thankfully  confident 
that  no  European  scholar,  however  great  his  fame,  who  should  visit  us 
now  could  justly  name  us  boors.  In  these  new  studies  we  are  fully 
equal  to  France  and  Germany ;  and  at  the  head  of  our  devoted  band  is 
the  gentleman  whose  portrait  accompanies  this  sketch. 

Confining  ourselves  to  Egjrptian,  we  may  give  in  brief  the  roll  of 
pioneers  in  the  field,  whose  history  and  labours  ought  indeed  to  be 
written  in  an  age  that  deems  a  biography  due  to  men  of  less  than  eminence ; 
these  scholars,  many  of  them  really  eminent,  all  rank  high  for  that  kind 
of  patient  labour  that  shews  so  little  in  working  and  does  so  much  iu 
result.  We  have  to  name  among  early  workers  and  helpers  under  the 
British  fiag  Young,  Lane,  Stuart  Poole,  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Kenrick, 
Belzoni,  Bonomi,  Arundale,  Samuel  Sharpe,  Dunbar  Heath,  J.  Burton ; 
France  ushered  forth  Champollion^  De  Eoug6,  Cailliaud,  Jomard,  an^ 
others;  Germany,  Lepsius,  Bimsen,  Ebers;  Italy,  Bosellini.  Among 
present  workers  also  are  Eenouf,  W.  Goodwin,  F.  C.  Cook,  Lushington^ 
A.  H.  Sayce,  W.  B.  Cooper,  as  regards  England ;  Chabas,  Lenormant, 
Pierret,  Lefebure,  Naville,  Deveria,  Mariette-Bey,  Maspero,  in  or  for 
France.  To  this  rough  Ust  may  be  added  the  names  of  Brugsch-Bey, 
Eis^ohr,  Ludwig  Stem,  De  Horrack,  and  doubtless  many  others. 

In  this  field  of  literary  research  Dr.  Samuel  Birch  has  been  a  eonspi* 
«aous  worker  during  the  long  period  of  over  forty  years.  Egyptian  lore 
must  have  been  his  special  study  from  his  boyhood,  for  at  the  early  a^e 
of  tw^ity^two  he  appeared  before  the  world  with  a  folio  volimie,  giving 
an  expLanaticm  of  the  hieroglyphics  on  the  oofiObi  of  Mycerinus. 

Samuel  Birch  was  bom  in  London,  November  3rd,  1813,  of  a  family 
originally  proceeding  from  Lancashire,  and  known  in  the  days  of  Eound- 

head»  and  CavaKers.    His  father  was  the  Bev.  Samuel  Birch,  of  St. 
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Mary  Woolnodi ;  his  grandfather,  Samuel  Birch,  waa  cook,  confectioner^ 
and  Lord  Major  of  London.  His  old  business  in  Oomhill,  though  not 
in  hereditary  hands,  stQl  bears  the  name  of  Birch,  and  is  well  known* 
A  great  grandson  of  its  original  proprietor  once  laughingly  styled  it  as  a 
place  of  such  repute  that  an  excellent  penny  bun  might  probably  bo 
obtained  there  for  three-halfpence. 

The  Samuel  Birch  of  our  memoir  was  educated  at  Qxeenwich  and 
Blackheath,  and  in  1831  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School. 

He  early  took  a  post  under  the  Crown,  for  in  1834  we  find  him  under 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Becords.  In  1 861  he  accepted  the  responsible 
position  of  Keeper  of  Oriental,  Mediaeval,  and  British  Antiquities  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  he  stall  retains. 

Among  literary  works  which  are  the  product  of  this  busy  brain,  the 
following  are  the  most  important,  confining  ourselves  to  works  relating  to 
Egypt  and  her  language: — ^An  Egyptian  Graomiar.  A  Dictionary  of 
Hieroglyphics.  This  novel  lexicon  appeared  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Baron 
Bunsen's  ''  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History^"  together  with  a  trans- 
lation by  Dr.  Birch  of  the  entire  work  ''  The  Book  of  the  Dead,"  which 
had  never  before  been  rendered  into  any  modem  language  complete. 
This  wonderful  work  it  is  much  to  be  wished  the  translator  would  re- 
publish, and  in  a  volume  by  itself.  His  Hieroglyphical  Dictionary 
appeared  in  1838 ;  in  1841  appeared  ''  Unedited  Qreco-Egyptian  Liscrip- 
tions.^  Cuneiform  inscriptions,  too,  in  1851,  were  occupying  his 
attention.  Other  labours — upon  the  Tablet  of  Kamak,  upon  the 
Trilingfual  Inscription  of  the  Decree  of  Canopus,  came  to  the  light  either 
in  the  transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Literature,  or  in  separate 
form.  A  translation  of  the  Papyrus  of  Nas-Khem  was  published  in 
1863,  and  in  the  same  year  a  Fac-simile  with  translation  of  two  similar 
documents,  well  known  to  scholars  as  the  Ehind  Papyri. 

Dr.  Birch  has  not  oonfined  his  attention  to  Egypt  and  hieroglyphics. 
At  a  very  early  date  he  contributed  a  paper  to  the  Magtaine  of  Ntiiwrat 
JSstary  on  Chinese  Monkeys ;  and  the  Chinese  lang^uage  and  literature 
we  find  for  some  time  afterwards  occupying  his  attention.  In  1841  wa» 
published,  under  the  titie  of  ^*  Analecta  Sinensia,"  a  volume  of  Chinese- 
selections.  A  few  years  later  appeared  a  translation  of  a  Chinese  work 
entitied  "  Friends  till  Death ; "  and  in  1863  was  privately  printed  ^  The 
Elfin  Foxes,"  with  a  criticism  on  the  legraid.  In  1872  he  translated  two 
Chinese  romances,  '^  The  Chinese  Widow,"  and  the  "  Cadcet  of  Qems/* 
and  reprinted  them  in  separate  f<nin  from  the  Phmmx^  wheare  they  were 
originally  published.    That  our  author  entered  still  other  departments  of 
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Teseaxch  is  evidenced  by  his  '' History  of  Ancient  Fi:>ttei7/'  which  was. 
pabliahed  in  1858,  a  second  edition  appearing  in  1873 ;  and  this  study  led 
hiza  to  publish  observations  on  a  vase  representing  the  adventure  of' 
Peirseus,  and  on  another  vase  bearing  the  representation  of  the  contest  of 
Hercules  and  the  river*god  Achelous. 

In  1863  appeared  a  treatise  upon  the  Himyaritic  Inscriptions  of 
Sonihem  Arabia;  and  in  1864,  in  the  B^ftte  ArehSologiqMe  of  Paris,  an 
article  upon  a  Magical  Papyrus.  Our  indefatigable  author,  moreover, 
edited  the  second  edition  of  Bunsen's  ''Egypt's  Place  in  Universal 
History,"  and  contributed  notes  and  editorial  guidance  to  Mr.  W.  S. 
Geoper  in  his  **  Serpent  Myths  of  Ancient  Egypt." 

With  all  this,  there  was  time  found  to  attend  to  the  labours  of  the^ 
British  Museum ;  and  in  addition  to  a  vast  amount  of  work  too  detailed 
to  describe  here,  he  brought  out  in  1874  his  ''  Ghiide  to  the  Egyptian  Booms. 
Off  the  British  Museum." 

Dr.  Birch's  more  recent  works  are  as  important  as  any.    In  1876  he- 
published  ''  The  Qreat  Harris  Papyrus  of  the  Annals  of  Bamses  m.,  with 
a  translation."    In  the  present  year  he  selected  and  edited  a  volume  of 
archaic  classics,  ''  Egyptian  Texts,"  for  the  use  of  students ;  giving  text, 
transliteration,  translation,  and  analysis,  with  list  of  syllabic  signs,  and 
die  roll  of  Egyptian  Sovereigns.    Among  works  designed  for  the  general 
reading  public  may  be  specified  ''  Ancient  History  from  the  Monuments,"' 
which  was  published  in  1874  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,   and — ^what  is  perhaps  the  most  important  work  of  all— 
<<The  Becords  of  the  Past,"  which  he  edited  from  1873  to  1877.    These 
volumes  are  a  collection  of  translations  from  Asi^nian  and  Egyptian  texts, 
done  by  various  scholars,  including  Dr.  Birch  himself.    This  work,  of 
which  eight  volumes  have  now  appeared,  represents  the  first  coUeotion  of 
the  archaic  classics  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  which  is  really  accessible  to 
the  public. 

Dr.  Birch's  discoveries  we  ought  not  to  pass  by.    In  1872  his  exami- 
nations led  him  to  determine  the  ancient  Cypriote  as  a  Qreek  language ; 
and  in  very  early  days,  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle  for  1845,  he  exhumed 
for  us  Tasdovanus,  a  forgotten  link  in  the  long  line  of  ancient  British 
kings. 

With  such  a  Herculean  list  of  labours  to  rest  upon,  it  is  not  to  be- 
wondered  at  that  honours  have  been  bestowed  upon  him,  both  at  home- 
and  abroad.    In  1870,  he  was  nominated  President  of  the  Society  of 
Biblioal  ArchsBology,  which  office  he  has  held  ever  since.    In  1873,  he- 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  of  Q-ermany  the  order  of  the  Bose^ 
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-of  Brazil.  In  1874,  he  presided  over  the  International  Congress  of 
Orientalists  in  London,  haying  been  elected  President  at  the  dose  of  the 
French  Congress  in  1873 ;  and  the  success  of  the  English  Congress  was 
in  very  great  part  due  to  his  exertions  to  obtain  the  presence  of  difEerent 
German  professors  of  eminence. 

From  the  French  Government  he  received  the  nomination  of  Officer  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  the  badge  of  the  so-called  Palmes  d'Or ;  while 
from  the  Emperor  of  Germany  came  the  Cross  of  the  Second  Class  of  the 
•Order  of  the  Crown. 

Originally  a  Doctor  of  Laws  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  he  had 
conferred  upon  him  in  1875  the  degree  of  LL.D.  of  the  University  of 
■Cambridge,  being  appointed  Rede  Lecturer  for  the  following  year,  when 
he  discoursed  on  Egyptian  History  in  the  Senate  ;  the  lecture  has  since 
been  published,  \mder  the  title  of  "  The  Monumental  History  of  Egypt." 
At  Oxford  also,  in  1876,  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  was  bestowed  upon  him,  he 
having  been.  ax)pointed  the  previous  year  Honorary  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College. 

Dr.  Birch's  son  treads  in  his  father's  steps,  both  in  service  in  the 
British  Museiun,  in  which  he  is  a  Senior  Assistant  of  the  Department  of 
Manuscripts,  and  also  in  his  literary  studies.  Many  a  reader  of 
•antiquarian  tendencies  has  doubtless  met  with  **  The  History,  Art,  and 
PalflBography  of  the  Manuscript  commonly  styled  the  Utrecht  Psalter," 
by  Walter  de  Gray  Birch,  F.R.S.L. 

The  present  workers  in  the  Egyptian  field  of  research,  unlike  some 
.ancient  scholars  who  almost  lose  sight  of  their  subject  in  their  rambling 
selves,  possess  the  best  qualities  of  modem  literary  power  ;  they  are  not 
tedious  or  involved  in  their  commentaries,  but  evidently  strive  to  present 
their  works  in  as  bright,  clear,  and  simple  a  form  as  possible,  giving  the 
student  the  inestimable  advantage  of  access  to  fidl  and  xmabridged 
original  documents.  In  his  preface  to  the  sixth  volume,  which  completes 
the  first  half  of  the  projected  series  of  the  '*  Records  of  the  Past,"  Dr. 
Birch  writes  : — "  The  interest  taken  in  this  publication  is  shewn  by  the 
authors  of  such  pieces  as  originally  appeared  in  French  or  German 
having  kindly  prepared  or  revised  the  Edglish  translations,  so  that  they 
appear  in  their  last  and  most  correct  form.  The  publication  itself  has 
-oalled  forth  the  commendations  of  all  interested  in  the  study,  especially 
those  who  have  paid  attention  to  Egyptian  philology  and  histoiy.  It  is, 
in  fact,  only  by  the  perusal  of  these  translations  of  orig^inal  documents  in 
their  integrity  that  the  mind  of  ancient  Egyx)t  can  be  appreciated  and 
understood.    Without  such  aids  the  dissertations  or  works  on  Egypt  are. 
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aft^r  all,  oompilalaons  more  or  less  imperfect,  without  the  freshness  and 
strange  originality  offered  by  perusal  of  the  words  of  the  original  authors, 
«cril>es  of  thirty  centuries  and  more  ago,  the  first  men  of  letters  in  the 
ancient  world,  who  wrote  these  remarkable  compositions  in  the  valley  of 
iJie  Nile.  The  flourishing  period  of  literature  appears  to  have  been  the 
JLEXth  Dynasty,  a  golden  age  of  history,  x>06try,  and  Action,  although  these 
branches  of  literature  flourished  as  early  as  the  xnth  Dynasty,  and  etlucal 
philosophy  began  about  the  period  of  the  vth  Dynasty." 

The  amoimt  of  labour  involved  in  the  production  of  such  results  as 
ih.e  collection  of  volumes  that  we  owe  to  Dr.  Birch,  it  is  difficult 
.adequately  to  realize.  Translation  from  a  foreign  language,  when  the 
worker  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  dear  typography,  and  a  familiar  style 
of  composition,  is  at  best  a  tedious  process ;  but  when  the  orig^al  is  a 
fragile  papyrus,  with  letters  pcurt  effaced,  and  all  of  novel  and  strange 
form,  and  the  composition  follows  rules  differing  from  those  of  any 
current  tongue,  then  indeed  we  wonder  at  the  imtiring  perseverance 
which  transforms  this  dark  and  hidden  scroll,  word  by  word,  sentence  by 
fl^itence,  into  the  living  form  of  modem  language.  The  papyri  vary  in 
l^ibility ;  Boaie  are  carelessly  written  by  scribes  working  only  for  hire, 
and  in  a  perfunctory  manner.  Others  are  of  a  superior  character,  such 
as  the  Great  Harris  Papyrus,  lately  translated  by  Professor  Eisenlohr 
and  Dr.  Birch.  This  is  "  one  of  the  finest,  best  written,  and  best  preserved 
that  have  been  discovered  in  Egypt.  It  measures  133  ft.  long  by  16fin. 
broad,  and  was  found  with  several  others  in  a  tomb  behind  Medinat 
Habu.  Purchased  soon  after  by  the  late  A.  C.  Harris,  of  Alexandria,  it 
was  subsequently  unrolled  and  divided  into  79  leaves,  and  laid  down  on 
cardboard.  With  the  exception  of  some  small  jwrtions  which  are 
wanting  in  the  first,  the  rest  of  the  text  is  complete  throughout." 

We  referred  in  the  opening  of  our  memoir  to  the  probable  status  of 
Egyptian  studies  in  the  future.  We  will  conclude  by  quoting  in  illustration 
"the  words  of  a  competent  authority  upon  these  studies ;  they  are  by  Mr.  W. 
R-  Cooper,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  to  which  we  have  already  referred 
as  being  presided  over  by  Dr.  Birch ;  and  are  to  be  f oimd  in  the  preface 
to  **  An  Archaic  Dictionary,"  published  in  1876  : — 

"  Year  after  year,  it  might  almost  be  written  month  by  month,  new 
tablets  and  M8S.  are  discovered,  more  satisfactory  interpretations  are  made, 
and  doubtfulreadings  explained  and  expunged.  A  very  short  time  will  now 
suffice  to  pl^e  in  our  hands  a  wealth  of  literature,  of  which  Berosus  only 
knew  one  isolated  section,  Pliny  and  Trogus  Pompeius  had  only  heard 
the  name/  The  invaluable  aid  of  comparative  philology  and  mythology. 
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aci^ioeB  of  which  Flato  scarcely  dreamt  and  livy  disregarded,  will  enable 
us  to   reconstruct  on  an  imperishable  basis  the  history  of  the  archaic 
world ;  to  add  to  the  list  of  the  illustrious  multitudes  of  heroic  men,  great 
kings,  merciful  legislators,  learned  men,  and  noble  women  also,  who 
gloriously  filled  their  stations  in  the  ages  past,  and  whose  memories  shall 
have  their  palingenesis  in  the  days  to  come.      When    no  longer    to 
exahiples  drawn  from  Qreek  or  Eoman  history  shall  we  point  the  aspira- 
tions of  our  young  in  the  normal  schools  of  the  future,  but  shall  be  able 
to  exhort  them  to  deeds  of  personal  courage  by  the  heroism  of  a  Barneses 
and  an  Anebui ;  to  bravely  contend  against  contending  fate  like  Merodach 
Baladan  of  Babylonia,  and  Muthon  of  Tyre ;  shall  exhort  them  to  serve 
their  country  with  the  fidelity  of  the  Egyptian  Ohancellor  Bai,  and  to 
resign  themselves  to  the  apathy  of  the  grave,  old  in  wisdom  and  years, 
like  Pentahor,   proudly  lamented    like  Menepthah  the    Egyptian,  or 
Assurbanipal,  the  glorious  Sling  of  Assyria." 

In  the  work  from  which  we  have  quoted  Mr.  Cooper  returns  his  most 
grateful  thanks  to  Dr.  Birch,  ''who  has  generously  assisted  by  his 
corrections  and  advice."  We  may  be  proud,  among  many  signs  of 
enervation  around  us,  to  find  a  band  of  workers  possessed  of  enthusiasm 
and  hearty  enterprise,  and  turning  their  powers  in  so  noble  and  useful  a 
direction  as  is  the  aim  and  object  in  life  of  scholars  such  as  Dr.  Birch,  the 
Egyptologist. 
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FERNAN    CABALLEEO. 


**Thb     18th    century    killed  our 
national     literature,"    declared     a 
Spanish  author  who  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  witness  the  rescusitation 
brought  about  by  Bomanticism.  The 
glorious  reputation  Calderon,  Cer- 
vantes,   Quevedo,  and  others  had 
acquired   for   Spanish   letters  was 
completely  overclouded  by  the  ascen- 
sion of  the  Bourbons,  under  whom 
the  intellect,  at  least,  of  the  country 
was  reduced  to  that  of  an  outlying 
French     province.       The     pseudo 
classics,  who  ruled  so  heavily  under 
the  kindred  Kings  of  France  and 
Spain,  made  good  the  regal  boast, 
80  far  as  the  mental  divisions  of  the 
two  nations  were  concerned,   that 
the  Pyrenees  were  abolished.     The 
Iberian  peninsula  was  completely 
flooded  by  an  inundation  of  those 
mediocrity  men  who  had  converted 
Gaul  into  a  sham  Arcadia  of  fictitious 
loves  and  metaphorical  feelings,  but 
who  now  only  survive  in  Boileau's 
verse : — 

"  Faudra-t-il,  de  B&ng-froid    at    sans 
Stre  amoureux 

Pour  quelque  Iris  en  Fair  f  aire  le 
langoureux, 

Lui  prodiguer  les  noms  de  Soleil  et 

d'Aurore, 
St  tou jours  bien  mangeant,  moorir 

par  m^taphore  ?  '* 

The  19th  century  inaugurated  a 
new  r^me.  The  Bomantic  revolu- 
tion in  France  and  other  neighbour- 
ing nations  rapidly  acted  upon 
Spanish  thought,  and  the  many 
writers  who  responded  to  the  caU 
of  natural  fiurt  proved  that  however 
severely  the  old  Oastilian  spirit  had 


been  maltreated  it  had  not  been 
extirpated.  The  new  school  attained 
its  highest  development  in  poetry 
with  Espronceda,  whilst  in  notion, 
that  branch  of  the  Belles  Lettres 
for  which  Iberia  has  ever  been 
famous,  it  culminated  in  the  works 
of  a  woman.  Spain  has  been  richly 
endowed  with  female  talent,  and  in 
**  Fernan  Caballero "  gained  a 
novelist  and  describer  of  national 
manners  of  rare  power  and  genius. 
It  is  a  singular,  and  probcubly  ain 
imparalleled  circumstance  that  this 
celebrated  authoress  was  an  alien, 
by  both  parentage  and  birthplace, 
to  the  coimtry  on  which  she  has 
reflected  so  much  fame. 

The  father  of  **  Fernan  Cabal- 
lero," Johan  iNikolas  Bohl  von 
Faber,  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  Hamburg  (in  which 
city  he  was  bom),  and  was  himself 
an  author  of  some  reputation. 
Bcihl's  own  life,  as  described  in  a 
series  of  charming  letters  printed 
in  Germany  but  never  published,  is 
most  interesting.  His  corre- 
spondence reveals  a  character  near 
akin  to  that  his  daughter's — 
judging  from  her  works  and  the 
fewbiographicalfacts  known  to  us^ 
may  be  deemed  to  resemble.  Com- 
bined with  large  knowledge  of 
humanity  is  n^iaiserie  a  child  might 
smile  at;  with  extensive  reading, 
and  a  wide  range  of  acquirements, 
na^eii  of  expression  scarcely  credi- 
ble, and,  after  a  lengthy  career  of 
indulgence  and  laudation,  a  humi- 
lity cumost  infantile  in  character. 
The  idiosvncrasies  of  the  father 
were  inherited  by  the  daughter. 
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In  the  latter  half  of  the  past  cen- 
tury the  Bohls'  was  one  of  the 
largest  mercantile  establishments 
in  the  world,  in  the  magnitude  of 
its  transactions  rivalling  Hope,  of 
Amsterdam,  and  Baring^,  of  Lon- 
don. Johan,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
firm's  founder,  was  bom  in  1770. 
When  fourteen  he  was  sent  to 
Andover,  and  after  a  year's  English 
schooling  had  to  cross  over  to  Cadiz, 
where  his  father  had  a  branch 
establishment.  He  spent  several 
years  in  the  uncongenial  atmosphere 
of  the  office,  varied  by  joumies  to 
Germany  and  France,  and  in  accu- 
mulating books,  chiefly  of  old 
poetry.  Among  the  volumes  which 
he  received  from  home  it  is  not 
unnoteworthy  that  his  mother  sent 
him  a  native  work  on  the  **  Civic 
Bights  of  Woman."  His  continuous 
buHding  of  "castles  in  the  air" 
was  broken  in  upon  by  his  mar- 
riage, early  in  1796,  with  Frasquita 
de  Larea,  the  daughter  of  an  Irish- 
man. Though  educated  in  England 
and  France,  and  speaking  the  lan- 
guages of  both  countries  equally 
well,  Frasquita  was  innately 
Spanish.  German,  notwithstanding 
residence  in  her  husband's  country 
and  long  study,  she  never  could 
learn.  With  his  wife  and  his  mo- 
ther, Bohl  spent  the  autumn  and 
winter  in  Switzerland,  and  in  the 
begpjining  of  1797  his  first  child,  a 
daughter,  was  bom  at  Morges, 
and  was  named  Csecilia,  after  her 
paternal  grandmother.  From  Swit- 
zerland the  family  removed  to 
Hamburg,  where  Bohl  proposed  to 
reside,  but  found  that  ne  had 
i^eckoned  without  his  mother-in- 
law!  She  and  his  wife  both  dis- 
liked the  cold  Protestant  country, 
where  speech,  manners,  and  customs 
were  so  foreign  to  them ;  so  ulti- 
mately they  went  back  to  Spain. 
The  mother-in-law  did  not  like  the 
sea,  so  they  returned  vid  France; 
and  in  Paris,  so  Bohl's  correspon- 
dence reveals,  little  CsBcilia's  teeth- 


ing caused  considerable  trouble  to 
the  party. 

In    1805    the      Bohls    revisited 
Hamburg,  and  when,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  they  returned  to  Spain, 
Caecilia  and    a  brother  Juan  were 
left  behind  at  school,   the  father 
wishing  them  to  receive  a  German 
education.  What  idtimately  became 
of  the  boy  is  not  known,  but  the 
girl  later  on  became  the  famous 
authoress,   now    generally    known 
by    the   masculine    notn    de  plume 
of  "Fernan  Caballero."     Of  Bohl 
it  may  be    added,    that    as    long* 
as    he    lived   his    wife's   tertuliasy 
or  evening  receptions,  were  the  chief 
rendezvous  of  the  Conservative  party 
in  Cadiz,   but  the    probability   is 
that  when  he  died  in  November, 
1836,  after  a  long  and  painful  ill- 
ness, his  family's  wealth  had  become 
somewhat  too  reduced  to  carry  on 
such    entertainments.    BecaUed  to 
Spain  and  married  when  she  was 
but  seventeen,  **  Fernan  Caballero," 
as  we  shall  now  style  her,  may  be 
said  to  have  wedded  trouble,  some- 
what   more   than    metaphorically. 
Like  all  writers  of  genius  she,  un- 
doubtedly, described  many  of  her 
own  experiences  under  the  guise  of 
fiction,  and,  probably,  in  her  super- 
natural story  of  "  La  Higa  del  Sol," 
she  states  her  own  case  when  she 
says  that  the  heroine  **  was  united 
to  her  husband  without  either  wish- 
ing  for    or  opposing   the   union, 
upon  this,  as  upon  all  other  occa- 
sions, following  the  suggestion  of 
her  mothet   without  offering  any 
remonstrance."     Be  this  as  it  may, 
** Fernan  Caballero"  was  speedily 
left  a  widow.     It  was  not    long 
before     she    contracted    a    second 
marriage,  this  time  with  the  Mar- 
quis de  Arco  Hermoso,  and  in  1835 
was  left  a  widow  for  the  second 
time.    At  the  expiration    of    two^ 
years    she    again    ventured    upon 
matrimony,  being  married  to  Don 
A.  d'Arrom,  who  died,  self-slain,  in 
England  in  1863.     For  rotti*^  yenrs 
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the  iridowed  Marcluoness  lived  in 
the  Toyal  Alcazar  at  Seville,  in 
apartments  placed  at  her  disposal 
by  Queen  Isabella.  When  the 
revolution  of  1868  deposed  the 
Bcurbon  sovereign,  "Feman  Cabal- 
lero"  removed  to  a  house  in  the 
OaUe  de  Burgos,  and  resided  there 
until  her  death  on  the  7th  of  last 
April.  Such  are  all  the  events  that 
are  known  of  this  authoress's  life — 
a  life,  doubtless,  full  of  real  inci- 
dent, and  replete  with  the  sorrows 
and  cares  that  assail  all  who  attain, 
as  she  did,  the  threescore  and  ten 
years  assigned  to  mortality.  A 
detailed  memoir,  with  correspon- 
dence and  biographical  data,  may, 
and  probably  will,  some  day  appear, 
but  it  is  in  her  literary  works  that 
her  true  character  must  be  sought 
for:  there  her  thoughts,  sympa- 
thies, and  aversions,  as  well  as  the 
manners  and  customs  of  her  adopted 
countrymen,  will  be  foimd  detailed 
•with  file  praiseniblance  of  nature 
itself. 

It  was  in  1849,  in  the  columns  of 
a  newspaper,  that  '*  Feman  Cab^al- 
lero  "  made  her  literary  dihut.  It 
is  needless  to  specxdate  upon  the 
motives  that  impelled  one  who  so 
<letested  journalism  and  its  aims 
to  publish  her  first  story  en  feuille- 
fon  in  a  paper,  but,  whatever  her 
reason,  the  result  was  most  success- 
ful. As  will  be  seen,  she  did  not 
begin  to  publish  until  she  had  at- 
tained the  mature  ag^  of  52,  when 
fthe  commenced  a  series  of  liter- 
ary triumphs  with  **La  Quviota," 
u  novel,  and  concluded  her  life,  in 
the  81st  year  of  her  age,  simul- 
taneously with  the  publication  of 
lier  last  book,  the  printing  of  the 
final  sheet  of  whicn  almost  coin- 
cided with  the  day  of  her  death. 
It  is  probable  that  some  of  her 
Avritings  had  been  completed  in 
manuscript  long  before  they  were 
published,  for,  until  within  the  last 
lew  years,  Spanish  publishers  were 
rarely  to  be  found  willing  or  even 


able  to  produce  orisinal  works : 
anything  beyond  re&gious  books 
being  usually  printed  and  issued 
by  the  Crown.  So  well  did  "  Fer- 
han  Caballero'*  comprehend  the 
difficulties  of  obtaining  a  Spanish 
audience  for  her  works  that,  it  is 
averred,  she  originally  wrote  "  La 
Gteviota  "  in  French,  as  she  did  "  La 
Familia  de  Alvareda  "  in  German. 
This  latter  romance  she  re- wrote  in 
Spanish  at  the  solicitation,  so  it  is 
believed,  of  Washington  Irving^ 
It  is  another  strange  fact  in  her 
abnormal  literary  story,  that  her 
first  production  was,  in  nearly  every 
respect,  her  best ;  whilst  her  latest 
was  her  least  meritorious.  Most  of 
her  novels,  tales,  and  miscellaneous- 
writings  have  been  translated  into 
the  leading  languages  of  Europe, 
but  when  one  sees  how  vapid  in 
the  best  translators'  hands  becomes- 
their  seasoning  of  '*  Sal  Andaluz  " 
— which  is  as  famed  in  Spain  as> 
Attic  wit  in  the  classic  world — it 
makes  us  thankfid  that  "Feman 
Caballero"  ultimately  abandoned 
the  idea  of  publishing  them  in 
French  or  German.  That  she  en-^ 
tertained  a  fondness  for  Teutonic 
authorcraft,  as  well  as  a  knowledge- 
of  its  literature,  many  of  her 
writings  testify,  but  "  Sola,"  which 
was  printed  in  Hamburg,  is  the- 
only  German  work  by  her  which 
we  know  of. 

Plot  is  not  "  Feman  CabaUero's  " 
forte:  it  is  in  her  faithfid  repro- 
duction of  peasant  life,  especially 
that  of  Andalusia,  that  she  is  at 
her  best.  In  her  portrayal  of  the 
common  types  of  the  Spanish  peas- 
ant her  lines  have  all  the  fidelity 
of  a  canvas  by  Teniers,  but  when 
she  attempts  to  depicture  high  life, 
or  even  middle-class  society,  her 
pen  almost  invariably  loses  its  cun- 
ning, and  her  spells  are  broken*^ 
That  she  knew  her  own  power  the* 
quotation  from  De  Molene,  with 
which  she  introduced  her  first  book,, 
woidd  seem  to  show : — **  There  is  in 
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this  slight  picture  that  which  ought 
to  please— novelty  and  nature." 
•"  LaGaviota,"  or  "  The  Sea-Gull," 
as  her  earliest  publication  is  named, 
is  a  term  f amiuarlj  applied  on  the* 
Andalusian  coast  to  an  imprudent, 
conceited,  saucy  woman,  such  as 
Marisalada,  the  heroine  of  the 
work,  is  represented  to  be;  she 
received  the  cognomen  from  Momo, 
a  lad  whom  she  had  but  too  truth- 
fully called  **  Eomo  "  (snub-nose). 
A  slight  and  necessarily  concise 
risume  of  this  picturesque  story, 
with  the  citation  of  a  few  of  the 
most  characteristic  passages,  will 
probably  be  the  best  and  most 
mteresting  method  of  portraying 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  "Fernan 
CabaUero." 

The  story  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  first  portion  (excepting 
the  opening  chapter)  being  devoted 
to  the  description  of  Andalusian 
life  in  the  little  seaport  of  Yallamar. 
The  first  scene  is  laid  on  board  an 
English  steam-boat,  and  in  the 
month  of  November,  1836.  Most 
of  the  passengers  are  suffering  from 
mal  de  m&r,  but  one  of  them,  the 
authoress  patriotically  observes,  by 
his  elegance,  his  physiognomy,  the 
grace  with  which  he  muffled  him- 
self in  his  cloak,  his  insensibility 
to  the  cold,  and  to  the  general  dis- 
comfort, clearly  betrayed  his 
Spanish  nationality.  This  is  the 
rhike  de  Almansa,  a  Castilian  "  Ad- 
mirable Crichton."  He  is  introduced 
as  exercising  his  generosity  by 
bestowing  a  valuable  cloak  upon 
a  fellow  traveller,  who  is  sadly  in 
want  of  such  a  comfort.  The  reci- 
pient of  this  charity  is  Fritz  Stein, 
a  young  German-  student  of  the 
"Werther  type,  who  is  on  his  way  to 
ihe  scene  of  the  Carlist  rebellion, 
in  hopes  of  obtaining  professional 
•employment.  The  Spanish  gi*andee 
also  gives  him  his  card,  the  com- 
pany of  his  servant  to  Seville,  and 
letters  of  recommendation  to  tiie 
Ck>mmander-in-Chief      and       the 


Minister  of  "War.  Unfortunately, 
these  testimonials  do  not  appear  to 
have  proved  of  much  value  to  Stein, 
the  hero  of  the  tale,  for  two  years 
later  he  is  found  footsore,  hungry 
and  poverty-stricken,  wanderings 
across  a  desert  in  the  vicinity  of 
Yallamar.  After  an  adventure  with 
a  wild  bull,  the  young  medical  man 
reaches  the  door  of  a  dilapidated 
convent,  and  there  swoons.  This 
great  rambling  building  is  in  charge 
of  a  family,  who  succour  the  Ger- 
man, and  put  him  to  bed.  The 
way  in  whicn  his  needs  are  attended 
to  by  the  family  grandmother, 
"  Aimt "  Maria,  and  ner  alter  egOy 
the  lay  brother  Gabriel,  are  thus 
described : — 

'/  Aunt  Maria  and  Brother  Gabriel 
vied  with  each  other  in  their  attention 
to  the  invalid,  but  differed  as  to  the 
method  that  should  be  adopted  for  his 
cure.  Aunt  Alaria,  wiUiont  ever 
having  read  Brown,  was  for  warm 
broths  and  comforting  tonics,  because 
the  patient  was  very  weak,  and  half 
starved.  Brother  Gabriel,  without 
having  even  heard  of  the  name  of 
Broussab,  su^^o^ested  cooling  draughts^ 
because,  in  his  opinion,  the  man  haa 
bndn  fever,  his  blood  being  inflamed  and 
his  skin  burning.  Both  were  right ; 
the  double  system,  composed  of  Aunt 
Mfiria's  soups  and  Brother  GabrieFs 
lemonades,  was  so  successful  that 
Stein  recovered  life  and  health,  the 
very  day  the  good  woman  killed  her 
last  fowl,  and  the  lay  brother  picked 
the  last  lemon  on  the  tree. 

'  Brother  Gabriel,*  said  Aunt  Maria, 
'  what  profession  do  you  think  our 
invalid  belongs  to  ?    Imlitary  1 ' 

'  It  is  very  probable  that  he  is  mili- 
tary,' responaed  the  brother,  who  was 
accustomed  to  regard  Aunt  Maria  as 
an  oracle,  and  always,  save  in  points 
of  horticulture  and  medicine,  to  hold 
no  opinion  but  hers.  Thus  he  almost 
mechanically  repeated  whatever  she 
said. 

'  No,  he  oan*t  be  that  either,*  con- 
tinued she.  shaking  her  head.  'If 
he  were  military  he  would  have  arms, 
and  he  has  not  got  any.  When  I 
folded  up  his  coat  to  put  it  away,  I 
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found  in  the  pocket  something  like  a 
pistol,  but  on  examination  it  proved 
to  be  a  flute.     He  can't  be  a  soldier.' 

*  He  can't  be  a  soldier/  repeated 
Brother  Gabriel. 

'  Perhaps  he's  a  smuggler  ? ' 
'Perhaps  he's  a  smuggler,'  echoed 
he. 

*BQt  if  he  were  a  smuggler  he'd 
have  money  or  goods,  and  he  has 
neither  one  nor  the  other.' 

<  True  !  he  cannot  be  a  smuggler. ' 

'Brother  Gabriel,  look  at  the  titles 
of  those  books  ;  perhaps  we  may  find 
oat  what  he  is  from  them.' 

The  lay  brother  put  on  his  horn- 
framed  spectacles,  adjusted  them  upon 
his  nose,  took  the  books,  carried  them 
to  the  window,  and  examined  them 
for  some  time. 

*  Have  you  forgotten  how  to  read  ? ' 
«aid  Aunt  Maria  at  last. 

'  J^Of  but  I  cannot  make  these  letters 
out.     I  think  they  are  Hebrew.' 

*  Hebrew  ! '  exclaimed  Aunt  Maria. 
'Holy  Virgin!  If  he  should  be  a 
Jew!' 

At  this  instant  Stein,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  in  a  trance,  opened  his 
eyes,  and  said  in  Qerman,  '  Wo  bin 
tc/il' (where  am  I?) 

Aunt  Maria  gave  a  spring  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  the  lay  brother 
dropped  the  books  and  stood  as  if 
petrified,  opening  his  eyes  till  they 
were  as  large  as  his  spectacles. 

*  What  cUd  he  say  ? '  inquired  Aunt 
Maria. 

'It  must  have  been  Hebrew,  like 
the  books,'  said  Gabriel ;  *  probably 
he  is  a  Jew,  as  you  said.' 

*  Heaven  help  us  1  *  exclaimed  the 
old  woman .  *  But  if  he  had  been  a  Jew 
we  should  have  seen  his  tail  when  we 
undressed  him  ] ' 

'Aunt  Maria,'  replied  the  lay 
brother,  •  the  Prior  said  it  was  all  non- 
««Me  about  Jews  having  tails,  and 
that  they  had  no  such  things.' 

'Brother  Gabriel,'  answered  Aunt 
™ria,  «the  new  Constitution  has 
changed  everything.  Those  folks  who 
govern  in  place  of  the  King  do  not  like 
anything  to  be  as  it  was  formerly,  and 
for  that  reason  they  will  not  let  the 
Jews  have  tails,  although  they  always 
had  them— like  the  devil.  If  the  Prior 
»*w  jmything  to  the  contrary  they 
compelled  him  to,  as  they  compeUed 


him  to  say  the  Constitutiondl  Khig  at 
mass,' 

'Perhaps  it  is  so,'  said  the  lay 
brother. 

'  He  cannot  be  a  Jew,  but  he  may 
be  a  Moor  or  a  Turk,  who  has  been 
shipwrecked  on  this  coast.' 

'Perhaps  he  is  a  Morocco  pirate,' 
added  Gabriel. 

'  But  then  he  would  have  a  turban 
and  yellow  slippers  like  the  Moor  I 
saw  thirty  years  ago  at  Cadiz.  .  .  . 
But  there !  whether  he  be  Moor  or 
Jew  does  not  matter :  we  must  help 
him.' 

'We  must  help  him,  whether  Jew 
or  Moor,'  was  the  response." 

Aunt  Maria's  gratification  when 
she  discovers  that  Stein  can  speak 
Spanish  and  is  a  Christian,  may  be 
imagined.  In  her  garrulity  she  tells 
her  patient  the  whole  history  of 
herself,  her  family,  the  convent, 
and  other  things  necessary  for  a  full 
comprehension  of  Vallamar.  With 
all  these  persons  and  places  the 
young  German  doctor  soon  becomes 
acquainted,  and  finding  that  his 
experience  is  of  value  to  his  neigh- 
bours, he  makes  up  his  mind  to 
settle  in  Vallamar.  The  various 
types  of  Andalusian  life  are  very 
happily  sketched ;  especially  clever 
ana  natural  are  Manuel,  Aunt 
Maria's  son,  who  is  as  well  supplied 
with  proverbs  as  his  famed  country- 
man, Sancho  Panza ;  his  eldest  son 
Momo  (the  diminutive  of  Geronimo), 
who  is  brimful  of  '^  Sal  Andaluz," 
which  he  lavishes  right  and  left  on 
every  occasion,  is  always  in  mis- 
chief, yet  not  without  an  eye  to  the 
main  chance,  nor  without  some  excul- 
patory repartee.  Don  Modesto  and 
his  austere  housekeeper,  Hosa  Mis- 
tica  are,  one  feels  instinctively,  true 
to  nature.  Modesto  is  a  gallant  old 
soldier,  who  for  his  gaUantryhas 
been  appointed  commander  of  the 
ruined  fort  of  Saint  Cristobal,  but 
who  never  gets  any  pay,  nor  any 
notice  taken  of  his  memorial  respec- 
ting the  dilapidation  of  the  fort, 
from  the  oblivious  Ministry  of  War. 
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His  dialogues  with  the  terrible  one- 
eyed  old  maid,  Bosa  Mistica,  are 
more  trying  to  the  superannuated 
old  soldier  than  having  to  face  any 
niunber  of  foreign  foes. 

**Feman  Oaballero"  is  always 
charming  in  her  pictures  of  the 
child-world,  and  in  "LaQ^viota" 
takes  many  opportunities  of  shewing 
her  knowledge  of  its  ways  and  cus- 
toms. She  represents  a  view  of  the 
convent's  occupants  thuB: — 

*^  Dolores  was  sitting  in  a  low  chair 
mending  her  husband's  shirt.  Her 
two  girls  were  playing  near  their 
mother.  They  were  two  pretty  little 
creatures  of  six  and  eight  years  of  age. 
The  baby,  fixed  in  its  cradle,  was  the 
object  of  the  attention  of  its  brother, 
a  child  of  five  years  old,  and  who, 
though  well-proportioned,  was  very 
small.  Memo,  his  elder  brother,  fre- 
quently made  him  angry  by  calling 
him,  in  allusion  to  liis  cuminutive  size, 
Francisco  de  Anis  (aniseed),  instead  of 
Francisco  de  Asis,  which  was  his  real 
name.  He  wore  a  little  jacket  and 
trousers  of  coarse,  grey  cloth,  which, 
having  shrunk,  allowed  his  little  shirt 
to  stick  out  all  round  his  waist  and 
form  a  frilL  His  trousers  were  only 
kept  up  by  a  single  brace. 

'Make  an  old  woman,  Manolillo,' 
said  Asis  to  the  baby,  and  the  little 
thing  made  a  comic  grimace,  hiJf-clos- 
ing  its  eyes,  pursing  up  its  lips,  and 
nodding  its  head. 

'  Now,  Manolillo,  kill  a  Moor,'  and 
the  infant  opened  its  eyes  wide, 
knitted  its  brows,  clenched  its  fists, 
and  tried  to  put  itself  in  a  warlike 
attitude. 

Then  Asis  took  hold  of  its  little 
hands,  turning  and  twisting  them 
about,  and  singing : — 

'  What  pretty  Uttle  hands 
Are  those  I've  caught ! 
How  small  and  how  white 
And  how  soft  are  they  ! ' 

Aunt  Maria  was  sewing,  and  the  lay 
brother  was  making  baskets  of  dry 
palm  leaves.  An  enormous  white 
woolly  dog,  called  Palomo,  of  the 
handsome  Estramadura  shepherd  dog's 
breed,  was  stretched  out  at  fuU  length 
on  one  side,  whilst  Morrongo,  a  corpu- 


lent yellow  cat,  was   sleeping   on   a 
piece  of  Aunt  Maria's  dress." 

"With  this  primitive  household 
Stein  lives  untu,  in  an  unfortunate 
day,  his  medical  services  are  called 
into  requisition  on  behalf  of  a 
fisherman's  daughter,  "  La  Ga- 
viota,"  who  is  sufiering  from  ague. 
He  cures  the  girl,  but,  struck  by 
her  magnificent  voice,  undertakes- 
her  education,  and,  finally,  aided 
by  Aunt  Maria's  matchmakings 
hints,  falls  in  love  with  her,  and 
becomes  her  husband.     Life  passes 

Sretty  smoothly  with  the  German 
octor  and  his  unamiable  wife, 
until  one  day,  the  Duke  de  Almansa,. 
hunting  in  the  neighbourhood,  is 
thrown  from  his  hoi^se,  is  put  into 
the  hands  of  Stein,  and  by  his  skill 
is  saved  from  permanent  lameness. 
Whilst  recovering  from  his  hurts- 
the  nobleman  hears  Marisalada's 
singing,  and  is  fascinated  by  her 
superb  voice.  He  persuades  her  to 
come  to  Seville  with  her  husband, 
and,  much  against  Stein's  real  in- 
clinations, they  are  persuaded  to 
accompany  the  Duke.  It  is  with 
sincere  regret  that  Stein  leaves  his 
adopted  home,  but  **La  Gaviota" 
is  filled  with  secret  pride  in  think- 
ing of  the  triumphs  which  the  Duke 
assures  her  are  in  store  for  her. 

The  second  section  of  the  story  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  adventures  of 
Stein  and  his  >>dfe  in  the  best 
society  of  Seville.  The  occasional 
coarseness  which  **  Feman  Cabal- 
lero "  puts  into  the  mouths  of,  or 
permits  to  be  said  in  the  presence 
of,  her  women  of  the  highest  rank 
is,  perhaps,  explained  by  a  note 
in  which  she  asserts — **  Li  Spain  the 
national  character  is  hostile  to  all 
affectation ;  it  neither  exacts  nor 
recognizes  what  in  other  countriea 
is  called  hon  ton.  The  h^m  ton  which 
it  possesses  is  naturalness,  because 
everything  in  Spain  which  is 
natural  is  at  the  same  time  elegant." 
This  note  is  evidently  intended  to 
explain  away  much  that,   out  of 
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Spain,  nught  be  deemed  discordant 
with  the  exalted  social  position  of 
the   various    characters    who    are 
introduced  in  the  latter  half  of  ' '  La 
(Javiota."     They  are  generally  re- 
presented,   by     the    authoress    as 
talking  scandal  at  the  terttdiat,  or 
evening    receptions,    of    a    young 
and  beautiful  CJountess,  at    whose 
house      Marisalada      makes      her 
debut.      Although     ungracious    in 
manner,  and  attired  in  a  most  \m- 
beeoming    costume,  aU  prejudices 
are  overcome  by  the  magnificence 
of  the  heroine's  voice,  and  an  end- 
less vista  of    public    triumplis    is 
opened  up  before  her  *'  mind's  eye." 
The  conversations  at  these  ierttiUas 
are  the  most  striking  portion  of  the 
second  part  of   **  La  Gaviota,"  and 
if  utteny  opposed  to  that  natural- 
ness claimed  for  them,   they  are 
mostly  sarcastic,  but  alwa3's  clever 
and    amusing.       Space     will    not 
admit  of  any  reproduction  of  them 
here,  especially  as  it  is  more  desira- 
ble that  the  graphic  description  of 
a  bull-fight,  which  has  since  served 
as  the  model  for  so  many  literary 
copies,    should  be  cited.    *^  Feman 
Caballero  "  displays,  probably,  her 
foreign  descent  more  by  her  abhor- 
rence    of     bull-fights,    and    theii* 
attendant  horrors,  than  by  an^'thing 
else. 

''  The  Alcalde  gave  the  signal :  the 
trampets  sounded,  and  then,  as  if  by 
magic,  the  wide  gate  of  the  den 
opened,  and  a  ruddy-colourud  bull 
rushed  into  the  arena.  It  was  sainted 
by  sm  explosion  of  shouts,  whiitlings, 
laughter,  and  applause.  At  hearing 
this  tremendous  noise  the  bull  stop- 
ped, raised  its  head,  and  seemed  to 
inquire,  with  its  inflamed  eyes,  whe- 
ther all  these  provocations  were 
intended  for  it.  Tlien  it  reconnoitred 
the  place,  taming  its  head  quickly 
from  side  to  side,  and  seeming  to 
despise  its  insignificant  foes.  Still  it 
hesitated ;  but  the  noise  increased, 
when,  with  a  rapidity  that  appeared 
inoompattble  with  its  weight  and  size, 
it  precipitated  itself  upon  a  picador. 
Bat  it  recoiled  with  the  pain^  oaused 


by  a  goad  ...It  was  a  furious  beast, 
such  as  they  term  '  lucky '  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  arena.  Thus,  not 
glutted  with  the  first  attack,  it  assailed 
a  second  picacUn',  and  he,  not  being  so 
alert  as  his  predecessor,  was  not 
so  firm  nor  so  quick  with  the  ^oad, 
and  only  wounded  without  detaining 
the  animal.  Its  horns  disappeared  in 
the  body  of  his  horse,  which  fell  to 
the  ground.  A  shout  was  raised  by 
the  audience,  and  instantly  all  the 
chitlos  (assistants)  surrounded  the  hor- 
rible group.  But  the  ferocious  animal 
could  not  be  drawn  away  from  its 
vengeance.  The  situation  was  the* 
more  horrible  because  of  its  duration.. 
The  horns  of  the  bull  were  firmly 
planted  in  the  body  of  the  horse,, 
which,  with  its  weight  and  convulsive- 
mo  vements,  crushed  the  picador  be> 
neath.  Then  was  seen  to  appear  on 
tlie  scene  a  young  man  covered  with 
silver  ornaments,  and  shining  like  a- 
star.  Approaching  the  bull,  this* 
young  man,  of  delicate  fxame  and 
handsome  appearance,  with  his  two* 
hands  grasped  the  animaFs  neck  as  if 
it  had  been  a  lap  dog.  The  bull 
turned  furiously,  and  precipitated  it- 
self against  its  new  adversary,  who, 
however,  without  flying,  took  a  few 
steps  backwards,  and  avoided  the  first, 
shock  by  a  slight  spring  to  the  right.. 
The  bull  returned  to  the  attack,  and 
the  young  man  a  second  time  avoided 
it  by  a  spring  to  the  left,  and  con- 
tinued this  plan  until  he  arrived  near 
the  barrier.  There  he  disappearedi 
from  the  astonished  animaVs  sight,, 
and  from  the  anxious  looks  of  the^ 
audience,  who,  excited  and  enthusias- 
tic, filled  the  air  with  thunders  of 
applause. 

'He  has  learned     tlie    lessons    of 
Montes  well  !    Tou  can  see  that  Pepe- 
Vera  knows  how  to  play  with  a  bull  !** 
exclaimed  the  lad  seated  by  Stein,  and 
with  a  voice  hoarse  from  shouting ....» 
The  assistants  liad  raised  the  horse  i 
the  wretched  creature  was  unable  to 
get  up  alone.     Its  torn  entrails  hung 
down  upon  the  ground.     The  picador 
was  also  up,  and  fuming  among  the 
assistants,    furious  against  the   bull,, 
and,  despite  the  severity  of  his  fall, 
determined  to  remount  and  renew  th«> 
attack.     It  was  impossible  to  dissuade 
him.    He  remounted  the  poor  viotim. 
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and  buried  liis  spurs  in  its  wounded 

flanks 

The  bull  had  already  dispatched  a 
considerable  number  of  horses.  The 
unfortunate  one  we  have  already 
mentioned  was  drngged  along  bv  the 
reins,  with  its  entrails  hanging  down, 
to  the  door  whence  it  had  entered. 
Others,  which  it  had  been  found  im- 
possible to  raise,  were  stretched  out 
upon  the  ground,  at  times  lifting  their 
heads  in  convulsive  agony.  At  these 
signs  of  life  the  bull  returned  to  the 
cliarge,  rending  with  his  horns  the 
still  palpitating  body  of  the  victim. 
Then,  with  its  head  and  horns  covered 
with  gore,  the  bull  walked  round  the 
arena  in  an  attitude  of  provocation 
and  defiance,  at  times  proudly  tossing 
its  head  at  tlie  people,  who  never 
ceased  shouting,  and  at  other  times 
dashing  at  the  gaudy  assistants,  who 
ran  before  it  and  fluttered  their  little 
flags  before  its  eyes. 

At  a  signal  from  the  President  the 
trumpets  resounded.  There  was  a 
short  truce  in  the  ensanguined  arena, 
and  everybody  was  silent. 

Then  Pepe  Vera,  with  a  sword  in 
one  hand  and  scarlet  cloak  in  the 
other,  advanced  towards  the  Tribune. 
Halting  in  front  of  it  he  solicited 
permission  to  kill  the  bull 

The  assistants  waited  attentively, 
ready  to  execute  his  orders.  Tlie 
matador  selected  the  most  convenient 
place  and  then  indicated  it  to  his 
band. 

'  Here  ! '  he  shouted,  and  they  ran 
towards  the  bull  to  irritate  it,  until,  in 
pursuing  them,  it  suddenly  found 
itself  face  to  face  with  Pepe  Vera.  .  .  . 
The  bull,  again  seeing  the  puny  foe 
that  had  already  once  before  mocked 
its  fury,  stopped  as  if  to  reflect. 
Doubtless  it  feared  Pepe  would  again 
escape.  The  two  enemies  gazed  at  one 
another.  Pepe  Vera  lifted  his  left 
hand  with  the  cape.  The  bull  darted 
towards  him,  but  by  a  slight  movement 
he  evaded  it  and,  as  it  repeated  the 
attack,  plunged  his  sword  between  its 
shoulders  in  such  a  manner  tliat  as  it 
rushed  past  blinded  with  rage,  the 
weapon  penetrated  to  the  very  hilt, 
and  the  animal  fell  on  the  ground 
dead." 

This  is  the  account  of  one  who 


knew  the  truth  with  regard  to  the 
horrible  sights  of  the  arena,  and 
who,  eager  as  she  is  to  exalt  the 
Spanish  character,  cannot  find  any 
excuse  for  the  depraved  and  de- 
praving influence  of  this  national 
disgrace.' 

Returning  to  **Tja  Q-aviota"  and 
Stein,  who,  faithful  to  his  humanity, 
would  not  remain  long  witness  of  the 
bull  fight,  the  story  is  found  to  now 
rapidly  unfold  and  grow  melo- 
dramatic in  tone.  Marisalada  be- 
comes a  famous  prima  donna,  and, 
when  all  the  world  is  at  her  feet, 
contemns  her  admirers,  including 
the  Duke  de  Almansa,  and  betrays 
her  confiding  husband  for  the  sake 
of  Pepe  Vera,  the  tnatador  !  A  jea- 
lous mistress  informs  Stein  of  the 
truth,  who,  broken-hearted,  em- 
barks on  a  vessel  for  Habana,  and 
dies  of  the  yellow  fever.  The  Duke, 
recovered  from  his  mad  infatuation 
for  the  singer,  returns  to  his  sainted 
wife  and  family,  and  "  lives  happily 
ever  afterwards."  Marisalada,  una- 
ware that  her  husband  has  dis- 
covered her  disloyalty,  goes  to  a 
bull-fight,  and  beholds  her  lover, 
Pepe  Vera,  killed  by  a  bull ;  attacketl 
with  brain  fever,  she  only  recovers 
to  find  her  husband  gone,  her  pro- 
perty stolen,  and  her  voice  lost  for 
ever.  As  a  last  resour(;e  she  mar- 
ries an  old  beau  of  hers,  a  barber 
in  Vallamar,  and  in  the  final  scene 
is  beheld  in  rags  and  tatters,  once 
more  the  object  of  Memo's  impu- 
dent raillery. 

Among  the  most  amusing  writing 
of  the  second  half  of  **Ija  Saviota  " 
must  be  placed  the  satirical,  and,  if 
somewhat    exaggerated,   not  alto- 

rther  untruth? m  portraits  of  the 
English,  French,  and  Irish  noble- 
men who  appear  at  the  receptions 
of  the  Countess.  The  Irishman 
Bafael  Arias  (the  Manuel  of  high 
life),  teUs  of  is  doubtless  sketched 
from  nature,  whilst  the  French 
Baron  who  is  always  asking 
questions    with    a    view    to    ac- 
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quiring  general  information  for 
his  universal  work  on  Spain,  is 
certainly  paralleled  in  real  life. 
Take  it  for  all  in  all,  '*  La  Gaviota  " 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
fictions,  as  is  **Feman  Caballero** 
one  of  the  most  distinguished 
authors,  of  the  last  half-century. 

**Feman  Caballero^s"  volumes, 
generally  composed  of  short  tales 
aud  sketches,  number  about  twenty. 
Their  influence  upon  Spanish  litera- 
ture, at  home  and  abroad,  has  far 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  modem 
writer  in  any  branch  of  letters. 
They  have  been  frequently  re- 
printed and  collected  into  selections, 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  translated 
(some  twice  or  thrice)  into  the  chief 
European  languages,  and  they  are 
often   selected  as  text    books    for 


students.  Their  morality  is,  cer- 
tainly, often  very  eccentric,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say, 
intensely  orthodox:  in  "CaUarin 
Vida  y  Perdonar  en  muerte  "  will  be 
found  an  example  of  our  meaning, 
wherein  deathbed  compliance  with 
the  technical  forms  of  faith  is  found 
sufficient  to  obliterate  any  amount 
of  life-long  guilt.  E^bukes  ad- 
ministered by  "  Feman  CabaUero  " 
to  **  George  Sand,"  for  her  way  of 
thinking,  may  safely  be  repaid  to 
the  great  Spanish  novelist.  Never- 
theless, it  would  be  ungracious,  in 
parting  from  one  who  has  made 
the  world  richer  by  so  many  crea- 
tions of  real  genius,  not  to  ad- 
miringly confess  that  she  has  made 
good  her  claim  to  be  included 
among  the  dii  magni  of  Spanish 
literature. 

JoiiN  H.  Inobam. 
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THE  FAIKY  MYTHOLOGY  OF  IRELAND. 


By  lady  WILDE. 


The  ancient  legends  of  all  nations 
of  the  world,  on  which  from  age 
to  age  the  generations  of  man 
have  been  nurtured,  bear  so 
striking  a  resemblance  to  each 
other  that  we  are  led  to  believe 
there  was  once  a  period  when 
the  human  family  was  of  one 
creed  and  one  language.  But  with 
increasing  numbers  came  the  neces- 
sity of  dispersion  ;  and  that  cease- 
less migration  was  commenced  of 
the  tribes  of  the  earth  from  the 
Eastern  cradle  of  their  race  which 
has  HOW  continued  for  thousands  of 
years  with  tmdiminished  activity. 

From  the  beautiful  Eden-land 
at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
where  creeds  and  culture  rose  to 
life,  the  first  migrations  emanated, 
and  were  naturadly  directed  along 
the  line  of  the  great  rivers,  west- 
ward by  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris  and  southward  by  the  Nile  ; 
and  there  the  tirst  mighty  cities  of 
the  world  were  builded,  and  the 
first  mighty  kingdoms  of  the  East 
began  to  send  out  colonies  to  take 
possession  of  the  unknown  silent 
world  around  them.  From  Persia, 
Assyria,  and  Egypt,  to  Greece  and 
the  isles  of  the  sea,  went  forth  the 
wandering  tiibes,  carrying  with 
them,  as  signs  of  their  origin,  broken 
fragments  of  the  primal  creed,  and 
broken  idioms  of  the  primal  tongue 
— ^those  early  pages  in  the  history 
of   the   himian  race,   eternal  and 


indestructible  "  verses  of  the  Bible 
of  Humanity,"  which  hundreds  of 
centuries  have  not  been  able  to 
obliterate  from  the  mind  of  man. 

But  as  the  early  tribes  diverged 
from  the  central  parent  stock,  the 
creed  and  the  language  began  to 
assume  new  forms,  .according  a^ 
new  habits  of  life  and  modes  of 
thought  were  developed  amongst 
the  wandering  peoi)le,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  climate  and  the  contem- 
plation of  new  and  striking  natiu^al 
l^henomena  in  the  lands  where 
they  foamd  a  resting-place  or  a 
home.  Still,  amongst  all  nations  a 
basis  remained  of  the  primal 
creed  and  language,  easily  to  be 
traced  through  all  the  mutations 
caused  by  circumstances  in  himian 
tliought,  either  by  higher  culture, 
or  by  the  debasement  to  which 
both  language  and  sjonbols  are  sub- 
jected amongst  rude  and  illiterate 
tribes. 

To  reconstruct  the  primal  creed 
and  language  of  humanity  from 
these  scattered  and  broken  frag- 
ments, is  the  task  which  is  now 
exciting  so  keenly  the  energies 
of  the  ardent  and  learned  ethno- 

nhers  of  Europe;  as  yet,  in- 
,  with  but  small  success  stA 
regards  language ;  for  not  more, 
perhaps,  than  twenty  words  which 
the  philologists  consider  may  have 
belonged  to  the  original  tongue 
have  been  discovered ;  that  is,  cer- 
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tain  objects  or  ideas  are  found 
represented  in  all  languages  by  the 
same  words,  and  therefore  the 
philologist  concludes  that  these 
words  must  have  been  cissociated 
with  the  ideas  ^m  the  earliest 
dawn  of  language;  and  as  the 
words  express  chiefly  the  relations 
of  the  human  family  to  each  other, 
they  remained  fixed  in  the  minds 
of  the  wandering  tribes,  and  \m- 
touched  and  imchanged  by  all  the 
diversities  of  their  subsequent  ex- 
perience of  life. 

Meanwhile^  in  Europe  there  is 
diligent  study  of  the  ancient  myths, 
legends,  and  traditions  of  the  world, 
In  order  to  extract  from  them  that 
information  respecting  .  the  early 
modes  of  thought  x)revalent  amongst 
the  primitive  race,  and  also  the 
lines  of  the  first  migrations,  which 
no. other  monuments  of  antiquity 
are  so  well  able  to  give.  Tradi- 
tions, like  rays  of  light,  take  their 
colour  from  the  medium  through 
which  they  pass ;  but  the  scientific 
mythographic  student  knows  how 
to  eliminate  the  accidental  addition 
from  the  true  primal  basis,  which 
remains  fixed  and  imchangeable ; 
and  from  the  numerous  myths  and 
legends  of  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
which  bea.r  so  striking  a  conformity 
to  each  other  that  they  point  to  a 
common  origin,  he  will  be  able  to 
reconstruct  the  first  articles  of 
belief  in  the  creed  of  humanity, 
and  to  pronounce  almost  with  cer- 
tainty upon  the  primal  source  of 
the  lines  of  human  life  that  now 
traverse  the  globe  in  all  directions. 
This  source  of  all  life,  creed,  and  cul- 
ture now  on  earth  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  will  be  found  in  Iran,  or, 
Persia,  as  we  call  it,  and  in  the 
ancient  legends  and  language  of 
the  great  Ibanian  people,  me  head, 
and  noblest  type  of  the  Aryan 
races.  Endowed  with  splendid 
physical  beauty,  noble  intellect, 
and  a  rich,  musical  language,  the 
Iranians  had  also  a  lofty  sense  of 


the  relation  between  man  and  the 
spiritual  world.  They  admitted  no 
idols  into  their  temples ;  their  Qod 
was  the  One  Supreme  Creator  and 
Upholder  of  all  things,  whose  sym- 
bol was  the  sun  and  the  pure, 
elemental  fire.  But  as  the  world 
grew  older  and  more  wicked  the 
pure  primal  doctrines  were  obscured 
oy  human  fancies,  the  symbol 
came  to  be  worshipped  in  place  of 
the  God,  and  the  debased  idolatries 
of  Babylon,  Assyria,  and  the, 
Canaanite  nations  were  the  result. 
Egypt — ^grave,  wise,  learned, 
mournful  Egypt — ^retained  most  of 
the  primal  truth;  but  truth  was 
held  by  the  priests  as  too  precious 
for  the  crowd,  and  so  they  preserved 
it  carefully  for  themselves  and  their 
own  caste.  They  alone  knew  the 
ancient  and  cryptic  meaning  of  the 
symbols ;  the  people  were  allowed 
only  to  see  the  outward  and  visible 
sign. 

From  Egypt,  philosophy,  culture, 
art,  and  religion  came  to  (treece,  but 
the  Greeks  moulded  these  splendid 
elements  after  their  own  fashion, 
and  poured  the  radiance  of  beauty 
over  the  grave  and  gloomy  mys- 
ticism of  Egypt.  Everything 
hideous,  terrible,  and  revolting  was 
banished  from  the  (Jreek  Myth- 
ology. The  Greeks  constructed  no 
theory  of  a  devil,  and  believed  in 
no  hell,  as  a  distinct  and  eternal 
abode  for  the  lost  souls  of  men. 
The  Greek  gods  were  divinely 
beautiful,  and  each  divinity  in 
turn  was  ready  to  help  the 
mortal  that  invoked  him.  The  dead 
in  Hades  mourned  their  fate 
because  they  could  no  longer  enjoy 
the  glorious  beauty  of  life,  but  no 
hard  and  chilling  dogmas  doomed 
them  there  to  the  tortures  of  eternal 
punishment.  Earth,  air,  the  heavens 
and  the  sea,  the  stoims  and  sim- 
shine,  the  forests  and  flowers  and 
the  purple  grapes  with  which  they 
crowned  a  god,  were  all  to  the 
Greek  poet-mind  the  manifestations 
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of  an  all'peirading  spiritual  power  From  Spain    the    early    mariners 

and  life.      A  sublime  Pantheism  easily  reached  the  Terdant  island 

was  their  creed,  that  sees  gods  in  of  the  West  in  which  we  Irish  are* 

everything,  yet  with  one  Supreme  more  particularly  interested.     And 

God  over  adl.    Freedom,   beauty,  here  in  our  beautiful  Ireland  the 

art,     light,     and    joy,    were    the  last    wave    of    the  fi;reat  Iranian 

elemente    of  the   Greek   religion,  migration  finally  setued.    Further 

while  the  EtemalWisdom,  the  Great  progress  was  impossible — ^the  un- 

Athen6  of  the  Parthenon,  was  the  known  ocean  seemed  to  them  the- 

peculiar  and    selected  divinity  of  limits  of  the  world.    And  thus  the- 

their  own  half  divine  race.  wanderers  of  the  primal  race,  vriih. 

Meanwhile  other  branches  of  the  their  fragments  of  the  ancient  creed 
primal  Iranian  stock  were  spread-  and  mythic  poet-lore,  and  their- 
ing  over  the  savage  central  forests  of  peculiar  dialect  of  the  ancient 
Europe,  where  they  laid  the  f ounda-  tongue,  formed,  as  it  were,  a  sedi- 
tion of  the  great  Teuton  and  ment  here  which  still  retains  its 
Gothic  races,  me  destined  world-  peculiar  affinity  with  the  parent 
rulers ;  but  Nature  to  them  was  a  land  —  though  the  changes  and 
gloomy  and  awful  mother,  and  life  chances  of  three  thousand  years 
seemed  an  endless  warfare  against  have  swept  over  the  people,  the 
the  fierce  and  powerful  elemental  legends,  and  the  language.  It  is, 
demons  of  frost  and  snow  and  therefore,  in  Ireland,  above  all, 
darkness,  ^by  whom  the  beautiful  that  the  nature  and  origin  of  the- 
Sun-god  was  slain,  and  who  reigned  primitive  races  of  Europe  should 
triumphant  in  that  fearful  season  oe  studied.  Even  the  form  of  the- 
when  the  earth  was  iron  and  the  Celtic  head  shews  a  decided  con- 
air  was  ice,  and  no  beneficent  god  f  ormity  to  that  of  the  Greek  races, 
seemed  near  to  help.  Hideous  while  it  differs  essentially  from  the^ 
idols  imaged  these  unseen  powers,  Saxon  and  Gothic  types.  This  is 
who  were  propitiated  by  sanguinary  one  of  the  many  proofs  in  support 
rites ;  and  the  men  and  the  gods  of  the  theory  that  the  Celtic  people 
they  fashioned  were  alike  as  fierce  in  their  westward  course  to  the 
and  cruel  as  the  wild  beasts  of  the  Atlantic  travelled  by  the  coasts  of 
forest,  and  the  aspects  of  the  savage  the  Mediterranean,  as  all  along 
nature  around  them.  that  line  the  same  cranial  formation 

Still  the  waves  of   human  life  is  found.    Philologists  also  affirm 

k6pt  rolling  westward  until  they  that  the  Irish  language  is  nearer 

surged    over    aU    the    lands    and  to  Sanskrit  than  any  other  of  the- 

islands  of  the  Great  Sea,  and  the  living  and  spoken    languages   of 

wandlaring  mariners,  seeking  new  Europe;    while    the  legends  and 

homes,  passed  through  the  Pillars  myths  of  Ireland  can  be  readily 

of  Hercules  out  into  the  Western  traced  to  the  far  East,  but  have 

Ocean,  and  coasting  along  by  the  nothing  in  common  with  the  fierce 

shores    of     Spain     and    France,  and  weird  superstitions  of  Northern 

founded  nations  that  still  bear  the  mythology. 

impress  of  their  Eastern    origin,  This  study  of  legendary  lore,  as . 

ana  are  known  in  history  as  the  a  foundation    for    the    history  of 

Celtic   race;    while   the   customs,  humanity,  is  now  recognized  as  such 

usages,  and  traditions  which  their  an  important  branch  of  ethnology 

forefathers  had  learnt  in  Egypt  or  that  a  journal  entirely  devoted  to« 

Ghreeoe  were    carefully   preserved  comparative  mythology  has  been 

by  them,  and  transmitted  as  heir-  recently  started  in  Paris,  to  which 

looms  to  the  colonies  they  founded.  aU  nations  are  invited  to  contribute, 
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— .-Sdaves,  Teutons,  and  Celt8,*Irish 
legends  being  considered  specially 
important,  as  containing  more  of 
the  primitiTe  elements  than  those 
of  omer  Western  nations.  All  other 
countries  have  been  repeatedly 
overwhelmed  by  alien  tribes  and 
peoples  and  races,  but  the  Irish 
nave  remained  unchanged,  and  in 
place  of  adopting  readily  the 
usages  of  invaders  they  have 
ahewn  such  remarkable  powers  of 
fascination  that  the  invaders 
tbemselves  became  Hihemicis  ipm 
Sihemiorea,  The  Danes  held  the 
east  coast  of  Ireland  for  three 
hundred  years,  yet  there  is  no 
trace  of  Thor  or  Odin  or  the  Frost 
Giants,  or  of  the  (Jreat  "World- 
serpent  in  Irish  legend ;  but  if  we 
go  back  in  the  history  of  the  world 
to  the  beginning  of  things,  when 
the  Iranian  people  were  the  only 
teachers  of  humanity,  we  come 
upon  the  true  ancient  source  of 
Irish  legend,  and  find  that  the 
original  materials  have  been  but 
very  slightly  altered,  while  amongst 
other  nations  the  ground  work  has 
been  overlaid  with  a  dense  Palimp- 
sest of  their  own  devising,  sug- 
gested by  their  peculiar  local 
surroundings. 

Amongst  the  earliest  religious 
symbols  of  the  world  are  the  Tree, 
the  Woman,  and  the  Serpent — 
memories,  no  doubt,  of  the  legend 
of  Paradise ;  and  the  reverence  for 
certain  sacred  trees  has  prevailed  in 
Persia  from  the  most  ancient  times, 
and  become  diffused  among  all  the 
Iranian  nations.  It  was  the  custom 
in  Iran  to  hang  costly  garments  on 
the  branches  as  votive  offerings ; 
and  it  is  recorded  that  Xerxes 
be&re  going  to  battle  invoked  vic- 
tory by  the  Sacred  Tree,  and  hung 
jewels  and  rich  robes  on  the 
boughs.      And    the    poet    Saadi 


narrates  an  anecdote  concerning 
trees  which  has  the  true  Oriental 
touch  of  mournful  suggestion : — 
He  was  once,  he  says,  me  guest  of 
a  very  rich  old  man  who  had  a  son 
remarkable  for  his  beauty.  One 
night  the  old  man  said  to  him, 
*' During  my  whole  life  I  never 
had  but  this  son.  Near  this  place 
is  a  Sacred  Tiee  to  which  men 
resort  to  ofFei  up  their  petitions. 
Many  nights  at  the  foot  of  this  tree 
I  besought  God  until  ho  bestowed 
on  me  this  son."  Not  long  after 
Saadi  overheard  this  young  man 
say  in  a  low  voice  to  his  friend, 
**  How  happy  should  I  be  to  know 
where  that  Sacred  Tree  grows,  in 
order  that  I  might  implore  God  for 
the  death  of  my  father." 

The  poorer  class  in  Persia,  not 
being  able  to  make  offerings  of 
costly  garments,  are  in  the  habit  of 
tying  bits  of  coloured  stuffs  on  the 
boughs,  and  these  rags  are  con- 
sidered to  have  a  special  virtue  in 
curing  diseases.  The  trees  are 
often  near  a  well,  or  by  a  saint's 
grave,  and  are  then  looked  upon  as 
peculiarly  sacred. 

This  account  might  have  been 
written  for  Ireland,  foi  the  belief 
and  the  ceremonial  are  precisely 
similar,  and  are  still  found  existing^ 
to  this  day  both  in  Iran  and  in 
JErin,  But  all  trees  were  not  held 
sacred — only  those  that  bore  no- 
eatable  fruit  that  could  nourish 
men ;  a  lingering*  memory  of  the 
tree  of  evil  fruit  may  have  caused 
this  prejudice,  while  the  Tree  of 
Life  was  eagerly  sought  for,  Adth  its* 
promised  gift  of  immortality.  In* 
Persia  the  plane  tree  was  specially 
reverenced;  in  Egypt,  the  palm; 
in  Greece,  the  wild  olive ;  and  the 
oak  amongst  the  Celtic  nations. 
Sometimes  small  tapers  were  lit 
amongst  the  branches,  to  simulate 


*  This  mew  and  important  joaiTUil  is  entitled  MSlvsine  after  the  fairy  of  that 
name,  and  is  edited  l^  the  eminent  Celtic  sdholar  and  philologist,  Henri  Oaidozy 
the  diBtingnished  editor  of  the  Jiemte  CeUupte, 
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hj  fire  the  presence  of  divinity.  It 
is  worthy  of  note,  while  on  the 
subject  of  Irish  and  Iranian  affini- 
ties, that  the  old  Persian  word  for 
i^ree  is  dar^  and  the  Irish  call  their 
«acred  tree,  the  oak,  darragh,* 

The  belief  in  a  race  of  super- 
natural beings,  midway  between 
man  and  tlie  Supreme  God,  beau- 
tiful and  beneficent,  a  race  that 
bad  never  known  the  weight  of 
human  life,  was  also  part  of  the 
oreed  of  the  Iranian  people.  They 
"Called  them  PeriSy  or  Ferailers 
(fairies);  and  they  have  some  pretty 
legends  concerning  the  beautiful 
JDukhtari  ShahPerian,  the '  ^Daughter 
■of  the  King  of  tho  Fairies,"  for  a 
«ight  of  whose  beauty  men  pine 
away  in  vain  desire,  but  if  it  is 
granted  to  them  once  to  behold  her, 
they  die.  Every  nation  believes  in 
the  existence  of  these  mysterious 
spirits,  with  mystic  and  powerful 
influence  over  human  life  and 
^^tions,  but  each  nation  repre- 
sents them  diflTerently,  according  to 
national  habits  and  national  sur- 
roundings. Thus,  the  Russians 
believe  in  the  phantom  of  the 
Ukraine,  a  beautiful  young  girl 
robed  in  white,  who  meets  the 
wanderer  on  the  lonely  snow 
steppes,  and  lulls  him  by  her 
kisses  into  that  fatal  sleep  £rom 
which  he  never  more  awakens. 
The  legends  of  the  Scandinavians, 
also,  are  all  set  in  the  framework 
of  their  own  experiences ;  the  rend- 
ing and  crash  of  the  ice  is  the 
stroke  of  the  God  Thor*s  hammer ; 
the  rime  is  the  beard  of  the  Frost 
Giant ;  and  when  Balder,  their  Sun 
-God,  is  beginning  to  die  at  Midsum- 
mer, they  kindle  pine-branches  to 
light  him  on  his  downward  path  to 
heU ;  and  when  he  is  returning  to 
the  upper  world,  after  the  winter 
•solstice,  they  bum  the  Yule-log,  and 
hang  lights  on  the  flr-trees  to  illu- 


minate his  upward  path.  These 
traditions  are  a  remnant  of  the 
ancient  sun  worship,  but  the  peas- 
ants who  kindle  the  Baal  fires  at 
Midsxmimer,  and  the  upper  classes 
who  Ught  up  the  brilliant  Christ- 
mas-tree, have  forgotten  the  oriffin 
of  the  custom,  though  the  wond- 
old  symbol  and  usage  is  pre- 
served. 

The  Sidhe^  or  Fairies,  of  Ireland^ 
stiU  preserve  all  the  gentle  attri- 
butes of  their  ancient  Persian  race, 
for  in  the  soft  and  equable  climate 
of   Erin     there    were  no  terrible 
manifestations   of    nature    to    be 
symbolized  by  new  images;   and 
the  genial,    laughter-loving  elves 
were     in     themselves    the     best 
and    truest     expression    of    Irish 
nature     that    could     have     been 
invented.    The  fairies  loved  music 
and  dancing  and  frolic ;  and,  above 
all  things,  to  be  let  alone,  and  not  to 
be  interfered  with  as  regarded  their 
peculiar  fairy  habits,  customs,  and 
pastimes.     They  had  also,  like  the 
Irish,  a  fine  sense  of  the  right  and 
just,    and    a   warm  love  for  the 
liberal  hand  and  kindly  word.     All 
the  solitudes  of  the  island  were 
peopled   by   these  bright,  h^py, 
beautiful  beings,  and  to  the  Irish 
nature,  with  its  need  of  the  spiri- 
tual, its  love  of  the  vague,  mystic^ 
dreamy,  and  supernatural,  there  was 
something    irresistibly  fascinating 
in  the  belief  that  gentle    spirits 
were  aroxmd,  filled  with  sympathy 
for  the  mortsd  who  suffered  wrong 
or  needed  help.      But  the  fairies 
were  sometimes  wilful  and  capricious 
as  children,  and  took  dire  revengei 
if  anyone    built  over    their  fairy 
circles,  or  looked  at  them   when 
combing   their    long  yellow    hair 
in  the  sunshine,  or  dancing  in  the 
woods,    or    floating  on  the  lakes. 
Death  was  the  penalty  to  all  who 
approached  too  near,  or  pryed  too 


*The  terms  Dryad  and  Dmld  may  be  compared  as  containing  the  same  root 
4Uid  reference. — [Ed.] 
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•curiously    into    the    mysteries    of 
nature. 

To  the  Irish  peasant  earth  and 
-air  were  filled  with  these  mysterious 
beings,  half-loved,  half-feared  by 
iihem ;    and    therefore    they   were 
propitiated  by  flatteiy,  and  called 
•*the  good  people,"  as  the  Greeks 
called  the  dread   goddesses   ''the 
-Eumenides."      Their  voices    were 
beard  in  the  moimtain  echo,  and 
-their  forms  seen  in  the  purple  and 
:golden  mountain  mist ;   they  whis- 
pered amidst  the  perfumed  haw- 
thorn  branches;    the  rush  of  the 
autumn  leaves  was  the  scamper  of 
little  elves — red,  yellow,  and  brown 
— wind-driven,  and  dancing  in  their 
glee ;     and    the    bending    of    the 
waving  barley  was  caused  by  the 
flight    of    the  Elf  King  and  his 
Coui*t    across    the    fields.       They 
•danced  with  soundless  feet,    and 
their  step  was  so  light  that  the 
<lroi>8  of  dew  they  danced  on  only 
trembled,  but  did  not  break.     The 
fairy  music  was   low  and  sweet, 
^'blinding  sweet,"  like  that  of  the 
great  god  Pan  by  the  river ;  they 
lived  only  on  the  nectar  in  the  cups 
of    the    flowers,    though  in  their 
fairy  palaces  sumptuous  banquets 
were  offered  to   die  mortals  they 
carried  off — but  woe  to  the  mortal 
who  tasted  of  fairy  food ;  to  eat 
was  fatal.    All  the  evil  in  the  world 
has  come  by  eating;    if  Eve  had 
only  resisted  that  apple  our  race 
might  still  be  in  Paradise.     The 
Sidhe  look  with  envy  on  the  beau- 
tiful young  human  children,    and 
steal  them  when  they  can ;  and  the 
children  of  a  Sidhe  and  a  mortal 
mother    are  reputed   to  grow  up 
strong  and  powerful,  but  with  evil 
and  dangerous  natures.     There  is 
also  a  belief  that  every  seven  years 
the  fairies  are  obliged  to  deliver  up 
a  victim  to  the  Ehdl  One,  and  to 
save  their  own  people  they  try  to 
abduct  some  beautiful  young  mortal 
girl,  and  her  they  hand  over  to  the 
Prince  of  Darkness. 


Dogmatic  religion  and  science 
have  long  since  killed  the  mytho- 
poeic  faculty  in  cultured  Europe. 
It  only  exists  now,  naturally  and 
instinctively,  in  children,  poets,  and 
the  child-like  races,  like  the  Irish — 
simple,  joyous,  reverent,  and  un- 
lettered, and  who  have  remcdned 
unchanged  for  centuries,  walled 
round  by  their  language  from  the 
rest  of  Europe,  through  which 
separating  veil  science,  culture, 
and  the  cold  mockery  of  the  sceptic 
have  never  yet  penetrated. 

Christianity  was  readily  accepted 
by  the  Irish.     The  pathetic  tale  of 
the  beautiful  young  Virgin-Mother 
and    the    Child-GK>d,     for    central 
objects,  touched   all    the    deepest 
chords  of    feeling  in  the  tender, 
loving,  and  sympathetic  Irish  heart. 
The  legends  of  ancient  times  were 
not  overthrown  by  it,  however,  but 
taken  w^  and  incorporated  with  the 
new    Christian  faith.      The    holy 
wells    and    the    sacred    trees    re- 
mained, and  were  even  made  holier 
by  association  with  a  saint's  name. 
And  to  this  day  the  old  mythology 
holds  its  groimd  with  a  force  and 
vitality  untouched  by  any  symp- 
toms of  weakness  or  decay.     The 
Greeks,    who    are    of    the    same 
original  race  as  our  people,   rose 
through  the  influence  of  the  highest 
culture  to  the  fulness  and  perfect- 
ness    of    eternal    youth,    but    the 
Irish,  without  culture,  are  eternal 
children;    with  all    the    childlike 
instincts  of  superstition  still  strong 
in  them,  and  capable  of  believing 
all  things,  because  to  doubt  requires 
knowledge.     They  never,  like  the 
Greeks,  attained  to  the  conception 
of  a  race  of  beings  nobler  than 
themselves — ^men  stronger  and  more 
gifted,   with  the  immortal  fire  of 
a     god    in    their    veins ;    women 
divinely  beautiful,  or  divinely  in- 
spired ;  but,  also,  the  Irish  never 
defaced  the  image  of  God  in  tlieir 
hearts  by  infideKty  or  irreligion. 
One  of  the    most    beautiful    and 
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sublimely  touohing  records  in  all' 
human  history  is  that  of  the  un- 
swerving devotion  of  the  Irish 
people  to  their  ancient  faith, 
through  persecutions  and  penal 
enactments  more  insulting  and  de<* 
grading  than  were  ever  inflicted  in 
any  other  land  by  one  Christian 
sect  upon  another. 

With  this  peculiarly  reverential 
nature  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  the  Irish  a  nation  of  sceptics, 
even  if  a  whole  legion  of  German 
nationalists  came  amongst  them  to 
preach  a  crusade  against  all  belief 
in  the  spiritual   and  the  imseen. 
And  the  old  traditions  of  their  race 
have  likewise  taken  Arm  hold  in 
their  hearts,  because  they  are  an 
artistic  people,  and  require  objects 
for  their  adoration  and  love,  not 
mere  abstractions  to  be  accepted 
by  their  reason.  And  they  are  also 
a  nation  of  poets ;  the  presence  of 
God  is  ever  near  them,  and  the  saints 
and  angels,  and  the  shadowy  bein^ 
of  earUi  and  air  are  perpetuaUy 
drawing     their    minds,     through 
mingled  love  and  fear,  to  the  ii:^- 
nite  and  invisible  world.   Probably 
not  one  tradition  or  custom  that 
had  its  origin  in  a  religious  belief 
has  been  lost  in  Ireland  during  the 
long  course  of  ages  siiice  the  first 
people  from  Eastern  lands  arrived, 
and  settled  on  our  shores.      The 
Baal  fires  are  still  lit  at  Midsummer, 
though  no  longer  in  honour  of  the 
sun,   but  of    St.  John;    and  the 
peasants  still  make  their  cattle  pass 
between  two  fires — not,  indeed,  as 
of  old,  in  the  name  of  Moloch,  but 
of  some  patron  saint.  That  aU  Irish 
legends  point  to  the  East  for  their 
origin,  not  to  the  North,  is  certain; 
to  a  warm  land,  not  one  of  ice- 
bergs, and  thunder  crashes  of  the 
rending  of  ice-bound  rivers,  but  to 
a  region  where  the  shadow  of  trees, 
and  a  cool  draught  from  the  spark- 
ling well  were  life-giving  blessings. 
Well-worship  could  not  have  origi- 
nated in  a    humid    country   like 


Ireland,  where  wells  can  be  found 
at  every  step,  and  sky  and  land  are- 
ever  heavy  and  saturated  with 
moisture.  It  must  have  come  from 
an  Eastern  people,  wanderers  in  a 
dry  and  thirsty  land,  where  the 
discovery  of 'a  well  seemed  like  the- 
interposition  of  an  angel  in  man's- 
behalf. 

We  are  told  also  by  the  ancient 
chroniclers    that    serpent-worship> 
once  prevailed  in  Ireland,  and  that 
St.  Patrick  hewed  down  the  serpent 
idol,  Crom-  Cruadh  (the  great  worm) 
and  cast  it  into  the  Boyne  (&om 
whence  arose  the  legend  that  St*. 
Patrick    banished     all    venomous 
things  from  the  island).    Now  as 
the  Irish  never  could  have  seen  a 
serpent,  none  existing  in  Ireland, 
this  worship  must  have  come  from 
the  far  East,  where  this  beautiful 
and  deadly  creature  is  looked  upon 
as  the  symbol  of  the  Evil  One,  and 
worshipped,     and    propitiated    by 
votive     offerings,      as      all      evil 
things   were  in  the  early  world, 
in    the    hope     of    turning    away 
their  evil  hatred  from  man,  and  to 
induce  them  to  shew  mercy  and 
pity ;  just  as  the  Egyptians  propiti- 
ated the  sacred  crocodile  by  subtle 
flatteries  and  hung  costly  jewels  in 
its  ears.    The  Irish,  indeed,  do  not 
seem  to  have  originated  any  peculiar 
or  national  cultua.     Their  funeral 
ceremonies  recal    those  of  Egypt 
and    Greece    and    other   ancient 
Eastern  climes,  from  whence  they 
brought  their  customs  of  the  Wake, 
the  death   chant,    the    mourning 
women,  and  the  ^meral  games.  In 
Sparta,  on  the  death  of  a  king  or 
great  chief,  they  had  a  wake  and 
'^  keen,"  not  common  to  the  rest  of 
Greece,     but      which     they     said 
they  learned  from  the  Phoenicians ; 
and  this  peculiar  usage  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  Irish 

Sractice.  All  the  virtues  of  the 
ead  were  recited,  and  the  Greek 
"Eleleu,"  the  same  cry  as  the 
"  Ul-lu-lu"  of  the  Irish,  was  keened 
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over  the  corpse  by  the  chorus  of 
liired  mourning  women.  The 
»  -custom  of  selecting  women  in  place 
of  men  for  the  chorud  of  lamenta- 
tion prevailed  throughout  all  the 
-ancient  world,  as  if  an  open  display 

•  of  grief  was  thought  beneath  the 
dignity  of  man.  It  was  Cassandra 
gave  the  keynote  for  the  wail  over 

«  Hector,  and  Helen  took  the  lead  in 
Teciting  praises  to  his  honour.  The 
death  chants  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and 
Abyssinia  all  bear  a  marked  resem- 

•  bl&mce  to  the  Irish;  indeed  the 
mourning  cry  is  the  same  in  all,  and 
the  Egyptian  lamentation  "Hi-loo- 
loo  !  Hi-loo-loo ! "  cried  over  the 
dead,  was  probably  the  original 
form  of  the  Irish  wail. 

The  Greeks  always  endeavoured 

•  to  lessen  the  terrors  of  death,  and  for 
this  reason  they  established  funeral 
games,  and  the  funeral  ceremonies 
took  the  form  of  a  festival,  where 
they  ate  and  drank  and  poured 
libations  of  wine  in  honour  of  the 
dead.     The  Irish   had    also  their 

.  funeral  games  and  peculiar  dances, 
when  they  threw  off  their  upper 
garments,  and  holding  hands  m  a 
circle,   moved  in  a  slow  measure 

•  round  a  woman  crouched  in  the 
centre,  with  her  hands  covering  her 
face.     Another  singular  part  of  the 

,  ceremony  was  the  entrance  of  a 
woman  wearing  a  cow's  head  and 
horns,  as  lo  appears  upon  the 
scone      in      the    Prometheus     of 

•  JEschylus.  This  woman  was  pro- 
bably meant  to  represent  the 
homed  or  crescented  moon,  the 
antique  Diana,  the  Goddess  of 
Death.  The  custom  of  throwing  off 
the  garments  no  doubt  originally 
signified  the  casting  off  the  gar- 

►  ment  of  the  flesh.  We  carry 
nothing  into  this  world,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain we  carry  nothing  out.  The  soul 
must  stand  unveiled  before  God. , 

In  the  islands  off  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland,  where  the  most  ancient 
superstitions  still  exist,  they  have 
a  strange  custom.   No  funeral  wail 


is  allowed  to  be  raised  until  three 
hours  have  elapsed  from  the 
moment  of  death,  because,  they 
say,  the  sound  of  the  cries  would 
hinder  the  soul  from  speaking  to 
God  when  it  stands  before  Him, 
and  waken  up  the  two  great  dogs 
that  are  watcming  for  the  soids  of 
the  dead  in  order  that  they  may 
devour  them;  and  the  Lord  of 
Heaven  Himself  cannot  hinder 
them  if  once  they  waken.  This 
tradition  of  watching  by  the  dead 
in  silence,  while  the  soul  stands 
before  God,  is  a  fine  and  solemn 
superstition,  which  must  have  had  its 
origin  amongst  a  people  of  intense 
f  aitii  in  the  invisible  world,  and  is 
probably  of  great  antiquity. 

The  sound  of  the  Irish  keen  is 
wonderfully  pathetic.    No  one  could 
listen  to  the  long-sustained  minor 
wail  of  the  "Ul-lu-lu"  without  strong 
emotion  and  even  tears ;  and  once 
heard  it  can  never  be  forgotten. 
Nor  is  there  anything  derogatory 
to  grief     in    the    idea    of    liired 
mourners ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
splendid    tribute  to  the   dead    to 
order  their  praises  to  be  recited 
publicly    before     the     assembled 
friends;  while  there  is  something 
indescribably    impressive    in    the 
aspect    of   the    mourning    women 
crouched    around    the    bier    with 
shrouded  heads,  as  they  rock  them- 
selves to  and  fro  and  intone  the 
solemn,  ancient  death-song  with  a 
measured  cadence,  sometimes  rising 
to  a  piercing  wail.     They  seem  like 
weird  and  shadowy  outlines  of  an. 
old-world  vision,  and  at  once  the 
imagination  is  carried  back  to  the 
far-distant  East,  and  the  time  when 
all  these  funeral  symbols  had  a 
mysterious    and    awfid    meaning. 
Sometimes  a  wail  of  genuine  and 
bitter  grief  interrupts  the  chant  of 
the   hired    mourners.      An    Irish 
keen  which  was  taken  down  from 
the  lips  of  a  bereaved  mother  some 
years  ago,  runs  thus  in  the  literal 
English  version : — 
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''  0  women,  look  on  me !  Look 
on  me,  women!  Have  you  overseen 
any  sorrow  like  mine  ?  Have  you 
ever  seen  the  like  of  me  in  my  sor- 
row ?  Arrah,  then,  my  darling,  my 
darling, 'tis  your  mother  that  calls 
you.  How  long  you  are  sleeping. 
Do  yoU see  all  thepeople  round  you, 
my  darling,  and  I  sorely  weeping? 
Arrah,  what  is  this  paleness  on 
your  face?  Sure  there  was  no 
equal  to  it  in  Erin  for  beauty  and 
fairness,  and  your  hair  was  h^avy 
as  the  wing  of  a  raven,  and  your 
akin  was  whiter  than  the  hand  of  a 
lady.  Is  it  the  stranger  must  carry 
me  to  my  grave,  and  my  son  lying 
here  ?  » 

This  touching  lament  is  so 
thoroughly  Qreek  in  form  and  sen- 
timent that  it  might  be  taken  for 
part  of  a  chorus  from  the  Hecuba 
of  Euripides.  Even  the  ''Arrah'' 
reminds  one  of  a  Qreek  word  used 
frequently  by  the  Greeks  when 
commencing  a  sentence  or  asking 
a  question,  although  the  resem- 
blance may  bo  only  superficial. 

The  tales  and  legends  told  by 
the  peasants  in  the  Irish  ver- 
nacular are  much  more  weird  and 
strange,  and  have  much  more  of 
the  did-world  colouring  than  the 
ordinary  fairy  tales  narrated  in 
English  by  the  people,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  following  mythical 
story,  translated  from  the  Irish, 
and  which  is  said  to  be  a  thousand 
years  old :  — 

THE  HORNED  WOMAN. 

A  rich  woman  sat  up  late  one 
night  carding  and  preparing  wool, 
while  all  the  family  and  servants 
were  asleep.  Suddenly  a  knock 
was  given  at  the  door,  and  a  voice 
called — "  Open !  open ! " 

"Who  is  there?"  said  the 
woman  of  the  house. 

''1  am  the  Witch  of  the  One 
Horn,"  was  answered. 

The  mistress,  supposing  that  one 
of  her  neighbours  nad  called  and  re- 


quired assistance,  opened  the  door,, 
and  a  woman  entered,  having  m 
her  hand  a  pair  of  wool  carders,  ^ 
and  bearing  a  horn  on  her  forehead, 
as  if  growing  there.  She  sat  down 
by  the  fire  in  silence,  and  began  to 
card  the  wool  with  violent  haste.  * 
Suddenly  she  paused  and  said 
aloud:  "Where  are  the  women? 
They  delay  too  long." 

Then  a  second  knock  came  to  the 
door,  and  a  voice  called  as  before — 
"Open!  oi>en!" 

The  mistress  felt  herself  con- 
strained to  lise  and  open .  to  the 
call,  and  immediately  a  second 
witch  entered y  ha\'ing  two  horns-  , 
on  her  forehead,  and  in  her  hand  a 
wheel  for  spinning  the  wool. 

"Give  me  place,"  she  said;  "I 
am  the  Witch  of  the  Tto  Horns,"  " 
and  she  began  to  spin  as  quick  as 
lightning. 

And  so  the  knocks  went  on,  and 
the  call  was  heard,  and  the  witches- 
entered,  \mtil  at  last  twelve  women 
sat  round  the  fire — ^the  first  with 
one  horn,  the  last  with  twelve 
horns.  And  they  carded  the 
thread,  and  turned  their  spinning 
wheels,  and  wound  and  wove,  all 
singing  together  an  ancient  rhyme, 
but  no  word  did  they  speak  to  tho 
mistress  of  the  house.  Strange  to 
hear,  and  frightful, to  look  upon 
were  these  twelve  women,  with 
their  horns  and  their  wheels  ;  and 
the  mistress  felt  near  to  death,  and 
she  tried  to  rise  that  she  might  call 
for  help,  but  she  could  not  move, 
nor  could  she  utter  a  word  or  a 
cry,  for  the  spell  of  the  witches  was 
upon  her. 

Then  one  of  them  called  to  her 
in  Irish  and  said — 

"Bise,  woman,  and  make  us  a. 
cake." 

Then  the  mistress  searched  for  a 
vessel  to  bring  water  from  the  well 
that  she  might  mix  the  meal  and 
make  the  cake,  but  she  coidd  find 
none.    And  they  said  to  her — 
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^'Take  a  sieve  and  bring  water 
in  it." 

And  she  took  the  sieve  and  went 
to  the  well ;  but  the  water  poured 
from  it,  and  she  could  fetch  none 
for  the  cake,  and  she  sat  down  by 
the  well  and  wept.  Then  a  voice 
came  by  her  and  said — 

'^  Tcd^o  yellow  clay  and  moss  and 
bind  them  together  and  plaster  the 
sieve  so  that  it  will  hold." 

This  she  did,  and  the  sieve  held 
the  water  for  the  cake.  And  the 
voice  said  again — 

**  Return,  and  when  thou  comest 
to  the  north  angle  of  the  house,  cry 
aloud  three  times  and  say,  *  The 
mountain  of  the  Fenian  women  and 
the  sky  over  it  is  cdl  on  fire.'  " 

And  she  did  so. 

When  the  witches  inside  heard 
the  call,  a  great  and  terrible  cry 
broke  from  their  lips,  and  they 
rushed  forth  with  wild  lamentations 
and  shrieks,  and  fled  away  to 
SUeve-namon,  where  was  their 
chief  abode.  But  the  Spirit  of  the 
Well  bade  the  mistress  or  the  house 
to  enter  and  prepare  her  home 
against  the  enchantments  of  the 
witches  if  they  returned  again. 

And  first,  to  break  their  spells, 
she  sprinkled  the  water  in  which 
she  had  washed  her  child's  feet  (the 
feet-water)  outside  the  door  on  the 
threshold;  secondly,  she  took  the 
cake  which  the  witches  had  made 
in  her  absaice,  of  meal  mixed  with 
the  blood  drawn  from  the  sleeping 
fajDjly.  And  she  broke  the  cake  in 
bits,  and  placed  a  bit  in  the  mouth 
of  eoekt  sleeper,  and  they  were 
restored ;  and  she  took  the  cloth 
they  had  woven  and  placed  it  half 
ia  and  half  out  of  the  chest  with 
the  padlock;  and  lastly,  she 
secur^  the  door  with  a  great  cross- 
beam fastened  in  the  jambs,  so  that 
they  could  not  enter.  And  having 
done  these  things  she  waited.  Not 
loDK  were  the  witches  in  coming 
baWy  and  they  raged  and  called 
«for  vengeance. 


**  Open !  Open ! "  they  screamed. 
**  Open,  feet- water  !  " 

^*  I  cannot,"  said  the  feet-water, 
''  I  am  scattered  on  the  ground  and 
my  path  is  down  to  the  Lough." 

'*  Open,  open,  wood  and  tree  and 
beam  f "  they  cried  to  the  door. 

*'  I  cannot,"  said  the  door,  *'  for 
the  beam  is  fixed  in  the  jambs  and 
I  have  no  power  to  move." 

^*Open,  open,  cake  that  we 
have  made,  and  mingled  with 
blood,"  they  cried  again. 

**  I  cannot,"  said  the  cake,  "for 
I  am  broken  and  bruised,  and  my 
blood  is  on  the  lips  of  the  sleeping- 
children." 

Then  the  witches  rushed  through 
the  air  with  great  cries,  and  fled 
back  to  t^lieve-namon,  uttering^ 
strange  curses  on  the  Spirit  of  the 
Well,  who  had  wished  their  ruin ; 
but  the  woman  and  the  house  were 
left  in  peace,  and  a  mantle  dropped 
by  one  of  the  witches  in  her  flight 
was  kept  hung  u^  by  the  mistress 
as  a  sign  of  the  night's  awful  con- 
test ;  and  this  mantle  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  same  family  from 
generation  to  generation  for  five- 
hundred  years  ^ter. 


The  next  tale  I  shall  select  is 
composed  in  a  lighter  and  more- 
modem  spirit.  All  the  ,  usual 
elements  of  a  fairy  tale  are  to  be 
found  in  it,  but  the  story  is  new 
to  the  nursery  folk,  and  if  well 
illustrated,  would  make  a  pleasant 
and  novel  addition  to  the  rather 
worn-out  legends  on  which  the 
children  of  many  generations  have 
been  hitherto  subsisting. 

THE    LEGEND    OP   BALLY- 
TOWTAS  CASTLE. 

In  old  times  there  lived  where 
this  castle  now  stands  a  poor  man 
named  Towtas.  It  was  in  the  time 
when  manna  fell  to  the  earth  with 
the  dew  of  evening,  and  Towtas 
lived  by  gathering  the  manna,  and 
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thus  supported  himself,  for  he  was 
a  poor  man  and  had  nothing  else. 

One  day  a  pedlar  came  by  that 
way  with  a  fair  young  daughter. 

**  Give  us  a  night's  lodging,"  he 
«aid  to  Towtas,  **ior  we  are  weary." 

And  Towtas  did  so. 

Next  morning,  when  they  were 
^oing  away,  his  heart  longed  for 
the  young  nrl,  and  he  said  to  the 
pedlar,  '*  Give  me  your  daughter  for 
my  wife." 

**  How  will  you  support  her  ?  " 
asked  the  pedlar. 

**  Better  then  you  can,"  answered 
TTowtas,  '*  for  she  can  never  want." 

Then  he  told  him  all  about  the 
manna;  how  he  went  out  every 
morning  when  it  was  lying  on  the 
ground  with  the  dew,  and  gathered 
it,  as  his  father  and  forefathers  had 
done  before  him,  and  lived  on  it 
all  the^  lives,  sa  that  he  had  never 
known  want  nor  any  of  his  people. 

Then  the  girl  shewed  she  would 
like  to  stay  with  the  young  man, 
and  the  pedlar  consented,  and  they 
were  married,  Towtas  and  the  fair 
young  maiden ;  and  the  pedlar  left 
them  and  went  his  way.  So  years 
went  on,  and  they  were  very  happy 
and  never  wanted;  and  they  had 
one  son,  a  bright,  handsome  youth, 
and  as  clever  as  he  was  comely. 

But  in  due  time  old  Towtas  died, 
and  after  her  husband  was  buried, 
the  woman  went  out  to  gather  the 
manna  as  she  had  seen  him  do, 
when  the  dew  lay  on  the  ground; 
but  she  soon  grew  tired  and  said 
to  herself,  '*  Whv  should  I  do  this 
thing  every  day?  I'll  just  gather 
now  enough  to  do  the  week,  and 
then  I  can  have  rest." 

So  she  gathered  up  ffreat  heaps  of 
it  greedily,  and  went  her  way  into 
the  house.  But  the  sin  of  greedi- 
ness lay  on  her  evermore :  and  not 
a  bit  of  manna  fell  with  the  dew  that 
evening,  nor  ever  again.  And  she 
was  poor,  and  faint  with  hunger, 
and  had  to  go  out  and  work  in  the 
fields  to  earn  the  morsel  that  kept 


her  and  her  son  alive;  and  she 
beggedpencef  romthe  peopleas  they 
went  into  chapel,  and  this  paid  for 
her  son's  schooling ;  so  he  went  on 
with  his  learning,  and  no  one  in 
the  county  was  like  him  for  beauty 
and  knowledge. 

One  day  he  heard  ihe  i)eople 
talking  of  a  great  lord  that  lived 
up  in  Dublin,  who  had  a  daughter 
so  handaome  that  lier  like  was  never 
seen ;  and  all  the  fine  young  gentle- 
men were  dying  about  her,  but  she 
would  take  none  of  them.  And  he 
came  home  to  his  mother  and  said, 
'*  I  shall  go  see  this  great  lord's 
daughter.  Maybe  the  luck  will  be 
mine  above  all  the  fine  yoimg 
gentlemen  that  love  her." 

**Qt)  along,  poor  fool,"  said  the 
mother ;  "  how  can  the  poor  stand 
before  the  rich?"  But  he  per- 
sisted. **  If  I  die  on  the  road,'^  he 
said,  ^'I'Utryit." 

*'Wait,  then,"  she  answered, 
*'  till  Sunday,  and  whatever  I  get 
I'll  give  you  half  of  it."  So  she 
g^vo  him  half  of  the  pence  she 

fathered  at  the  chapel  door,  and 
id  him  ^o  in  the  name  of  Gt>d. 
He  hadn't  gone  far  when  he  met 
a  poor  man  who  asked  him  for  a 
trine  for  God's  sake.     So  he  gave 
him  something  out  of  his  mother's 
money     and    went    on.       Again , 
another  met  him,  and  begged  for  a 
trifle  to  buy  food,  for  tne  sake  of 
Gt>d,  and  he  gave  him  something^ 
also,  and  then  went  on. 

"Give   me    a    trifle    for    Qod^s 
sake,"  cried  a' voice,  and  he  saw  a 
third  poor  man  before  him.      **  I 
have  nothing  loft,"   said  Towtas, 
**  but  a  few  pence ;  if  I  give  them, 
I  shall  have  nothing  for  food,  and 
must  die  of  hunger.      But  come 
with  me,  and  wnatever  I  can  buy 
for  this  I  shall  share  with  you.'* 
And  as  they  were  going  on  to  the 
inn  he  told    all  ms  story  to    the 
beggar  man,  and  how  he  wanted 
to  go  to  Dublin,  but  had  now  no 
money.    So  they  came  to  the  lun 
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.and  he  called  for  a  loaf  anda drink 
of  milk.  ''  Cut  the  loaf/'  he  said 
to  the  beggar.  ''Tou  are  the 
oldest'' 

"  I  won't,"  said  the  other,  for  he 
was  ashamed,  but  Towtas  made 
him. 

And  so  the  beggar  cut  the  loaf, 
but  though  they  eat,  it  never  grew 
amaUer,  and  though  they  drank  as 
they  liked  of  the  milk,  it  never 
grew  less.  Then  Towtas  rose  up 
to  pay,  but  when  the  landlady  came 
^d  looked,  "How  is  this?"  she 
«aid.  "You  have  eaten  nothing. 
m  not  take  your  money,  poor 
boy,"  but  he  made  her  take  some  ; 
•and  they  left  the  place,  and  went 
on  their  way  together. 

"Now,"  said  the  beggar  man, 
*"  you  have  been  three  times  good 
to  me  to-day,  for  thrice  I  have  met 
jou,  and  you  gave  me  help  for  the 
sake  of  Ghod  each  time.  See,  now, 
I  can  help  cdso,"  and  he  reached  a 
gold  ring  to  the  handsome  youth. 
*' Wherever  you  place  that  ring, 
and  wish  for  it,  gold  will  come- 
bright  ffold,  so  that  you  can  never 
want  wnile  you  have  it." 

Then  Towtas  put  the  ring  first 
in  one  pocket  and  then  in  another, 
until  ail  his  pockets  were  so  heavy 
with  gold  that  he  could  scarcely 
walk;  but  when  he  turned  to 
thank  the  friendly  beggar  man,  he 
had  disappeared. 

So,  wondering  to  himself  at  all 
his  adventures,  he  went  on,  until 
he  came  at  last  in  sight  of  the 
lord's  palace,  which  was  beautiful 
to  see ;  but  he  would  not  enter  in 
xmtil  he  went  and  bought  fine 
dothes,  and  made  himself  as  grand 
as  any  prince;  and  then  he  went 
boldly  up,  and  they  invited  him  in, 
ior  fliey  said,  "Surely  he  is  a 
king's  son."  And  when  dinner- 
hour  came  the  lord's  daughter 
linked  her  arm  with  Towtas,  and 
smiled  on  him.  And  he  drank  of 
the  rich  wine,  and  was  mad  with 
love;   but  at  last  the  wine  over- 


came him,  and  the  servants  had  to 
cany  him  to  his  bed ;  and  in  going 
into  his  room  he  dropped  the  ring 
from  his  finfl;er,  but  knew  it  not. 

Now,  in  me  morning,  the  lord's 
daughter  came  by,  and  cast  her 
eyes  upon  the  door  of  his  chamber, 
and  there  close  by  it  was  the  ring 
she  had  seen  him  wear. 

"Ah,"  she  said,  "Fll  tease  him 
now  about  his  ring."  And  she  put 
it  in  her  box,  and  wished  that  she 
were  as  rich  as  a  king's  daughter, 
that  so  the  King's  son  might  many 
her ;  and,  behold,  the  box  filled  up 
with  gold,  so  that  she  could  not 
shut  it;  and  she  put  it  from  her 
into  another  box,  and  that  filled 
also ;  and  then  she  was  frightened 
at  the  ring,  and  put  it  at  last  in 
her  pocket  as  the  safest  plaoe. 

But  when  Towtas  awoke  and 
missed  his  ring,  his  heart  was 
grieved. 

"Now,  indeed,"  he  said,  "my 
luck  is  ^ne." 

And  he  inquired  of  all  the  ser- 
vants, and  then  of  the  lord's 
daughter,  and  she  laughed,  by 
whidi  he  knew  she  had  it ;  but  no 
coaxing  would  get  it  from  her,  so 
when  all  was  useless  he  went  away, 
and  set  out  again  to  reach  his  old 
home. 

And  he  was  veiy  mournful  and 
threw  himself  down  on  the  ferns 
near  an  old  fort,  waiting  till  night 
ciune  on,  for  he  feared  to  go  home 
in  the  daylight  lest  the  people 
should  laiigh  at  him  for  his  folly. 
And  about  dusk  three  cats  came  out 
of  the  fort  talking  to  each  other. 

"  How  long  our  cook  is  away," 
said  one. 

"What  can  have  happened  to 
him  ?  "  said  another. 

And  as  they  were  grumbling,  a 
fourth  cat  came  up. 

"What  delayed  you?"  they  all 
asked  angrily/    / 

Then  he  told  his  stoxy — ^how  he 
had  met  Towtas  and  givmi  him  the 
ring.     < '  And  I  just  went,"  he  said, 
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'<  to  the  lord's  palace,  to  see  how  the 
youBg  man  behaved;  and  I  was 
leaping  over  the  dinner  table  when 
the  lord's  knife  struck  my  tail  and 
three  drops  of  blood  fell  upon  his 
platC)  but  he  never  saw  it  and 
swallowed  them  with  his  meat.  So 
now  he  has  three  kittens  inside 
him  and  is  dying  of  agony,  and 
can  never  be  cured  until  he  drinks 
three  draughts  of  the  water  of  the 
well  of  Ballytowtas." 

So  when  voung  Towtas  heard 
the  cat's  talk  he  sprang  up  and 
went  and  told  his  mother  to  give 
him  three  bottles  full  of  the 
water  of  the  Towtas  well,  and  he 
would  go  to  the  lord  disg^uised  as  a 
doctor  and  cure  him. 

So  o£E  he  went  to  Dublin.  And 
all  the  doctors  in  Ireland  were 
round  the  lord,  but  none  of  them 
could  tell  what  ailed  him,  or  how 
to  cure  him.  Then  Towtas  came 
in  and  said,  "I  will  cure  him." 
So  they  gave  him  entertainment 
and  lodging,  and  when  he  was 
refreshed  he  gave  of  the  well  water 
three  draughts  to  his  lordship, 
when  out  jumped  the  three  kittens. 
And  there  was  great  rejoicing,  and 
they  treated  Towtas  like  a  prince. 
But  all  the  same  he  could  not  get 
the  ring  from  the  lord's  daughter, 
so  he  set  off  home  again  quite  dis- 
heartened, and  thought  to  himself, 
''If  I  could  only  meet  the  man  again 
that  gave  me  the  ring  who  knows 
what  luck  I  might  have  ?  "  And  he 
sat  down  to  rest  in  a  wood,  and  saw 
there  not  far  off  three  boys  fighting 
under  an  oak-tree. 

"Shame  on  ye  to  fight  so,"  he 
said  to  them.  ''  What  is  the  fight 
about  ?  " 

Then  they  told  him.  "  Our 
father,"  they  said, ''  before  he  died 
buried  under  this  oak-tree  a  ring 
by  which  you  can  be  in  any  place 
in  two  minutes  if  you  only  wisn  it ; 
a  goblet  that  is  always  fuU  when 
standing,  and  empty  only  when  on 
its  side;  and  a  harp  that  plays  any 


tune  of  itself  that  you  name  or 
wish  for." 

*'I  want  to  divide  the  things," 
said  the  youngest  boy,  *'  and  let  us- 
all  go  and  seek  our  f  ortimes  as  we 


can. 
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''But  I  have  a  right  to  the- 
whole,"  said  the  eldest. 

And  they  went  on  fighting,  till 
at  length  Towtas  said — 

"  I'll  tell  you  how  to  settle  the- 
matter.  All  of  you  be  here  to- 
morrow, and  I'll  think  over  the 
matter  to-night,  and  I  engage  you 
will  have  nothing  more  to  quarrel 
about  when  you  come  in  the 
morning." 

So  ihe  boys  promised  to  keep 
good  friends  till  they  met  in  the- 
morning,  and  went  away. 

When  Towtas  saw  them  clear- 
off,  he  dug  up  the  ring,  the  goblet, 
and  the  harp,   and  now  said  he, 
"  I'm  all  right,  and  they  won't  have- 
anything  to  fight    about    in    the 
morning." 

Off  he  set  back  again  to  the  lord'» 
castle  with  the  ring,  the  goblet,  and 
the  harp ;  but  he  soon  bethought 
himself  of  the  power  of  the  ring, 
and  in  two  minutes  he  was  in  th& 
great  hall  where  all  the  lords  and 
ladies  were  just  sitting  down  to* 
dinner ;  and  the  harp  played  the* 
sweetest  music,  and  they  all  listened 
in  delight ;  and  he  drank  out  of  the 
goblet  which  was  never  empty,  and 
then  when  his  head  began  to  grow 
a  little  light,  "It  is  enough,"  he- 
said;  and  putting  his  arm  round 
the  waist  of  the  lord's  daughter, 
he  took  his  harp  and  goblet  in  the* 
other  hand,  and  murmuring^ — "  I 
wish  we  were  at  the  old  fort 
by  the  side  of  the  wood" — 
in  two  minutes  they  were  both 
at  the  desired  spot.  But  his  head' 
was  heavy  with  the  wine,  and  he- 
laid  down  the  harp  beside  him  and 
fell  asleep.  Ana  when  she  saw 
him  asleep  she  took  the  ring  off  his 
finger,  and  the  harp  and  the  goblet 
frcm  the  ground,  and  was  bade 
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home  in  her  father's  castle  before 
two  minutes  had  passed  by. 

When  Towtas  awoke  and  f oimd 
his  prize  gone,  and  all  his  trea- 
sures beside,  he  was  like  one  mad ; 
and  roamed  about  the  country  till 
he  came  by  an  orchard,  where  he 
saw  a  tree  covered  with  bright  rosy 
apples.  Being  hungry  and  thirsty, 
ho  plucked  one  and  eat  it,  but  no 
sooner  had  he  done  so  than  horns 
began  to  sprout  from  his  forehead, 
and  grew  larger  and  longer  till  he 
knew  he  looked  like  a  goat,  and  all 
he  could  do,  they  would  not  come 
otf.  Now,  indeed,  he  was  driven 
out  of  his  mind,  and  thought  how 
all  the  neighbours  would  laugh  at 
him ;  and  as  he  raged  and  roared 
with  shame,  he  spied  another  tree 
with  apples,  still  brighter,  of  ruddy 
gold. 

"  If  I  were  to  have  fifty  pairs  of 
horns  I  must  have  one  of  those,'' 
he  said ;  and  seizing  one,  he  had 
no  sooner  tasted  it  man  Ihe  horns 
fell  0%  and  he  felt  that  he  was 
looking  stronger  and  handsomer 
than  ever. 

"  Now,  I  have  her  at  last,"  he 
exclaimed.  "I'll  put  horns  on 
thCTi  all,  and  will  never  take  them 
off  until  they  give  her  to  me  as  my 
bride  before  the  whole  Court." 

Without  further  delay  he  set  off 
to  the  lord's  palace,  canying  with 
l^i'm  as  many  of  the  apples  as  he 
could  bring  off  the  two  trees.    And 


when  they  saw  the  beauty  of  the 
fruit  they  longed  for  it;  and  he 
gave  to  them  all,  so  that  at  last 
&ere  was  not  a  head  to  be  seen 
without  horns  in  the  whole  dining- 
hall.  Then  they  cried  out  and 
prayed  to  have  the  horns  taken  off, 
but  Towtas  said — 

"No;  there  they  shaU  be  till  I 
have  the  lord's  daughter  given  to 
me  for  my  bride,  and  my  two 
rings,  my  goblet,  and  my  harp  all 
restored  to  me." 

And  this  was  done  before  the 
face  of  all  the  lords  and  ladies; 
and  his  treasures  were  restored  to 
him ;  and  the  lord  placed  his  daugh- 
ter's hand  in  the  hand  of  Towtas,. 
saying — 

"Take  her;  she  is  your  wife;: 
only  free  me  from  the  horns." 

Then  Towtas  brought  forth  the 
golden  apples;  and  they  all  eat,, 
and  the  horns  fell  off  ;  and  he  took 
his  bride  and  his  treasures,  and 
carried  them  off  home,  where  he 
built  the  Castle  of  Ballytowtas,  in 
the  place  where  stood  his  father^» 
hut,  and  enclosed  the  well  within 
the  walls.  And  when  he  had  filled 
his  treasure-room  with  gold,  so 
that  no  man  could  count  his  riches,, 
he  buried  his  fairy  treasures  deep 
in  the  ground,  where  no  man  knew,, 
and  no  man  has  ever  yet  been  able 
to  find  them  until  this  day. 

(To  he  continued, J 
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THE  FLOWERS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


Strange  as  the  statement  may  seem 
to  any  who  have  not  explored  the 
matter,  especially  with  those  beau- 
tiful phrases  on  the  mind,  *'  Con- 
sider the  lilies  of  the  field,"  ''  the 
wilderness   shall    blossom    as  the 
rose,"  ''I  am  the  rose  of  Sharon 
and  the  lily  of  the   valleys,"   no 
kind    of   flower    is  mentioned  in 
Scripture  so  definitely  as  to  allow 
of  certain  identification.  By ' '  Scrip- 
ture,"   of    course    we    mean    the 
orig^al  text ;  the  renderings  made 
by  translators  are  often  only  oon- 
lectural,  or  to  be  understood  in  a 
broad  and  figurative  sense.    Most 
certainly  there  is  no  mention  in  the 
original  text  of  the  flowers  espe- 
ciaUy  understood  to-day  as  the  Hly 
and  the  rose,  and  these,  it  will  be 
found,   are  the    only  two    flower 
names  which  occur  in  the  Authorized 
Version.    The  Hebrews  were  not 
slow    to    observe    the    charm    of 
flowers.     Much    of   the    sweetest 
imagery  of   the  poetical  parts  of 
Scripture    involves     allusions    to 
flowers.    Like  other  poetic  peoples, 
they  did  not    care,    however,    to 
bestow     particular      appellations. 
Their  custom  was  to  make  a  few 
picturesque   terms  serve    for   the 
whole  of  the  tinted   and  fragrant 
fantasy  of  botanical  nature ;  terms 
of  this  character  alone  occur  in  the 
inspired    books  ;    the     flowers   of 
Scripture   are     simply    what    the 
floral  graces  of   wud  nature    are 
to  the  child  and  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  poet — a  sweet  aggregate 
of  the    originally    and     perfectly 
beautiful.    There  the  whole  matter 
of  the  flowers  of  Scripture  begins 


and  ends.  When  the  translators 
used  "rose"  and  *'lily,"  they 
abided  by  the  practice  of  all  ancient 
literature  and  poetry,  in  which,  as 
we  shall  see  presently,  the  names 
.are  similarly  collective,  and  thus 
indefinite.  In  addition  to  the  terms 
thus  rendered,  there  are,  however, 
in  the  Hebrew  three  others  which 
are  translated  in  the  Authorized 
Version  "flower,"  "bloom,"  and 
"blossom,"  and  these  it  may  be 
well  to  deal  with  first.  The  words 
in  question  are  niiSf  which  varies 
to  nitzah  and  nitxan;  perah,  the 
form  of  which  appears  to  be  con- 
stant; and  tutz^  which  varies  to 
tzitzah.  The  primitive  or  literal 
sense  of  the  root-word  of  nitz  is  to 
shine  or  sparkle,  as  in  Ezek.  i.  7, 
"  they  sparkled  like  the  colour  of 
burnished  brass."  Thence,  by  a 
most  charmingly  poetical  extension 
of  sense,  it  moved  on  to  what  we 
call  the  blossoming  of  a  flower,  this 
being,  as  it  were,  its  time  of  sparkle 
or  sunshine ;  and  then  we  get  the 
substantive,  as  in  Qen.  xl.  10, 
where  nitz  is  applied  to  the  blossom 
of  the  grape-vine.  In  Job  xv.  33, 
it  is  applied  to  the  flowers  of  the 
olive-tree ;  in  Isaiah  xviii.  5,  again 
to  those  of  the  grape-vine;  and 
lastly,  in  Canticles  ii.  12,  we  have 
it  in  all  the  fulness  of  its  lovely 
sense: — "For  lo,  the  winter  is 
past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone; 
the  shining  things  appear  upon  the 
earth,  the  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds  is  come." 

The  second  term,  perah,  occurs 
in  the  description  given  in  the 
Book  of  Exodus  of  the  golden  can- 
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delabmm  used  in  the  Tabemade — 
''Bowls  made  like  unto  almonds, 
with  a  knop  and  a  flower.''  (xxv. 
31,  33,  xxxvii.  17,  19,  20.)  In  the 
description  of  the  ''molten  sea," 
and  other  works  of  omconental 
metallic  art  constructed  for  Solomon 
by  Hiram  of  Tyre,  it  is  put  for  the 
natural  model  which  the  latter 
selected,  implying,  no  doubt,  some- 
thing of  the  figure  of  a  vase  or 
chalice  (1  Kings  yii.  26,  49).  It 
occurs  again  in  2  Chronicles  iv.  5 
and  21,  where  the  description  is 
repeated.  The  first  reference  in 
each  of  the  two  latter  books  en- 
larges the  expression  into  "flowers 
of  lilies,"  from  which  circumstance 
it  would  seem  that  perah  was  occa- 
sionally employed  in  a  special 
sense ;  in  which  case  it  would  here 
probably  denote  the  great  round 
blossom  of  the  Egyptian  water -lily, 
learned  by  Hiram  during  one  of 
his  visits  to  the  grand  old  kingdom 
of  the  Pharoahs,  and  which  was  so 
constantly  and  so  elegantly  intro- 
duced in  the  primeval  art  both  of 
X^iypt  and  of  the  neighbouring 
coimtries  of  South-Westem  Asia. 
The  general  sense  of  the  word  is 
exemplified  in  the  Prophet  Nohum, 
in  the  phrase  rendered  in  the  Autho- 
rized Version  "the  flower  of  Leba- 
non." Habakkuk  applies  it  to  the 
Tine-blossom,  which  use  it  has 
already  had  in  Oen.  xl.  10  ;  stand- 
ing there  as  the  counterfoil  of 
ntlz.  In  Numbers  xvii.  5  and  8, 
it  is  applied  to  the  soft  pink  flowers 
of  the  almond-tree;  in  Canticles 
vi.  11,  to  the  gorgeous  scarlet- 
crimson  of  the  pomegranate ;  in 
Isaiah  xxxv.  1  and  2,  it  helps  to 
convey  that  delightful  and  immortal 
old  promise,  which,  after  all,  is  not 
so  much  for  the  surface  of  the 
geographical  world  as  for  the  heart 
and  soul  of  man — "The  desert 
shall  blossom  as  the  rose."  Perah 
is  similarly  translated,  and  very 
happily  so,  in  Isaiah  v.  24,  and 
agam  in  xxvii.  6.     These  latter 


usages,  in  the  Hebrew,  appear  to 
sustoin  the  conjecture  that  the 
special  or  primitive  idea  embodied 
in  perah  is  that  of  bursting  into 
new  and  vigorous  life,  the  most 
striking  and  exquisite  illustration 
of  which  consisted,  probably,  to 
the  eyes  and  fancy  of  a  Hebrew, 
not  so  much  in  the  expansion  of 
new  foliage  (so  many  of  the  trees 
in  which  he  peculiarly  rejoiced 
being  evergreens)  as  in  the  gush 
of  the  early  flowers  of  spring,  and 
very  specially  in  the  sweet  plen- 
teoiisness  of  those  of  the  almond- 
tree— ^e  emblem  with  him  of  the 
renewed  existence  after  death, — 
"the  almond-tree  shall  flourish." 
Assuming  this  to  be  the  original 
or  radical  sense  of  the  word,  the 
twofold  application,  first,  to  the 
ordinary  processes  of  bud  and  leaf 
growth,  secondly,  to  the  flowing 
forth  of  flowers  and  blossoms, 
would  be  quite  satisfactorily  ac- 
coimted  for.  The  sense  of  bud  and 
leaf  growth  is  illustrated  in  the 
celebrated  passage  in  Job: — "There 
is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  it  be  cut  down, 

that  it  will  sprout  again, 

that  through  the  scent  of  water  it 
will  bud  ....  But  man  dieth, 
and  wasteth  away,  and  where  is 
he  ?"  A  correspondioff  use  of 
perah  is  made  by  Ezekiel,  xvii.  24. 
By  another  fine  natural  metaphor, 
renewed  a  thousand  times  on  ac- 
complished lips,  perah  denotes  in 
the  Psalmist  the  prosperity  of 
the  man  who  fears  Gk)d.  "The 
righteous  shall  flourish  like  the 
p^m-tree;  he  shall  grow  like  a 
cedar  in  Lebanon ;  they  shall  still 
bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age." 

TkiiZj  the  third  of  the  three 
Hebrew  words  whidi  in  the  Autho- 
rized Version  is  tranelated  by 
"flower,"  has  its  foundation  in  a 
term  which,  like  mt%,  signifies 
literally,  to  shine.  The  earliest 
use  of  it  occurs  conjointly  with 
perahy  in  the  allusions  to  the  almond- 
tree  in  Numbers  xvii.    The  words 
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stand  side  by  side  also  in  Isaiah 
xxvii.  6.  Other  verses  in  which  it 
occurs  are  the  old  familiar  ones, 
^^Man  .  .  .  Cometh  forth  like  a 
flower,  and  is  cut  down."  "  As  for 
man  his  days  are  as  grass,  as  a 
flower  of  the  field."  "  AU  flesh  is 
grass,  and  all  the  goodliness  thereof 
as  the  flower  of  the  field :  the  grass 
withereth,  the  flower  fadeth,  but 
the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand  for 
ever."  Tzitz  is  employed  also  in 
1  Kings  vi.  18-35.  in  reference  to 
flowers  used  as  models  in  orna- 
mental arc,  good  taste  in  which  is 
never  more  conspicuously  displayed 
than  when  it  resorts  to  the  match- 
less types  that  lie  awaiting,  like 
love  in  a  woman's  besom,  in  the 
most  delicate  and  unassuming 
fairies  of  the  woodland  and  the 
quiet  nooks  among  the  hills,  in  the 
graceful  anemone  and  the  pencilled 
oxalis,  yea,  in  the  tiny  moss,  every 
bit  as  much  as  in  the  stateliest  and 
most  gaily  pcdnted  iris  or  crown- 
imperial.  One  of  the  best  certifl- 
cates  of  advance  in  pure  taste  is  the 
finding  perfect  delight  of  soul  in 
the  little  things  of  nature,  in  the 
common  and  unpretentiouB,  in  the 
things  that  God  loves  so  well  that 
He  makes  them  by  thousands  and 
millions,  instead  of  only  now  and 
then,  as  in  the  case  of  the  so-called 
■**rich  and  rare."  Those  things, 
depend  upon  it,  are  the  best  which 
are  able  to  g^ve  noble  pleasure  to 
the  largest  number  of  intelligent 
human  beings,  at  the  least  indi- 
vidual cost,  and  it  is  in  the  love  of 
these  that  a  true  and  cultured  taste 
will  always  find  its  supremest  satis- 
factions. The  Scripture  chapter 
just  cited  (1  Kings  vi.)  immediately 
precedes  that  one  in  which  these 
art-models  are  called  perah.  Hence 
it  would  seem  that  in  this  relation, 
at  least,  6st^  and  perah  were  with 
the  Hebrews  nearly  synonymous. 
The  tutsim^  however,  are  specialized 
as  "open  flowers."  Upon  fetfe 
also  rert  the  references  in  Isaiah  to 


"  fading  flowers  "  (xxviii.  1-4).  In 
a  few  places  in  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
word  flower  has  been  introduced 
gratuitously.  In  Canticles  v.  13, 
for  instance,  the  Hebrew  phrase 
translated  "sweet  flowers,"  migde- 
loth  merkahim,  literally  denotes 
"towers  of  aroma,"  the  idea  in- 
tended to  be  pictured  being  that, 
perhaps,  of  some  fragrant  shrub, 
such  as  eweet-brier.  In  the  expres- 
sion "the  flower  of  their  age," 
used  in  the  Authorized  Version  of 
1  Sam.  ii.  33,  we  simply  have  the 
old  familiar  metaphor  for  the  prime 
of  human  life. 

In  the  original  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament  the  idea  of  a  flower  in 
general  is  again  all  that  is  intended. 
When  the  word  "flower"  occTirs 
it  is  the  rendering,  as  usual  in  all 
translations  from  the  Greek,  of  the 
word  arUhoSy  which  is  founded  upon 
a  root  signifying  to  breathe,  the 
charming  intent  of  the  term  being 
that  of  me  "  breath  of  fragrance." 
Examples  occur  in  James  i.  10-11, 
and  in  1  Peter  i.  24.  When  in 
1st  Cor.  vii.  7-36  we  have  the 
"  flower  of  her  age,"  it  is  the 
sense  only  which  is  presented. 

Take  now  the  Hebrew  words 
which  in  the  Authorized  Version  are 
translated  lily  and  rose.  In  the 
singular  they  are  shushan  and  cha- 
hatselah.  Strenuous  endeavours 
have  been  made  by  learned  and 
pious  men  to  connect  these  names 
with  particular  plants.  That  the 
application  is  not  intended  to  be 
special  is  shewn  by  testing  with  an 
obvious  rule,  viz. — That  if  a  name 
be  of  special  and  uniform  applica- 
tion, the  plant  spoken  of  must  grow 
in  every  one  of  the  diflerent  habi- 
tats to  which  it  is  assigned,  and 
the  various  properties  and  qualities 
ascribed  to  it  must  all  be  present, 
and  not  only  present,  but  conspi- 
cuous, ^frj  ihtuhan,  in  its 
various  applications,  by  this  rule, 
and  they  are  found  to  be  altogether 
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"disoordant.  In  one  point,  no  donbt, 
there  may  perhaps  be  an  agree- 
ment. Shmhan  perhaps  denoted 
primarily,  orrery  especially,  flowers 
of  Imninons  whiteness,  since  the 
^congenerous  word  «^«A  is  frequently 
employed  for  linen,  also  for  marble, 
as  m  tiie  description  of  the  palace 
of  Ahasuerus  (Esther  i.  6),  and  in 
the  imagery  haying  reference  to  the 
statuesque  in  human  limbs,  in 
Oantides  y.  15.  To  this  day,  also, 
.a  white  lily  is  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
.guage  azu^na,  which  word,  in  its 
pnmitiye  form,  brought  from  the 
East  by  the  fathers  of  the  conque- 
rors of  old  Ghranada,  was  certainly 
<x>gnate  with  ihusAan,  But  in 
Canticles  y.  13,  we  haye  the  ex- 
pression "his  lips  are  like  sho- 
•shannim,''  shewing  that  in  the  idea 
of  shushan  was  likewise  included 
redness,  the  charm,  in  all  ages,  of 
Jimnan  lips,  the  index  of  life  as 
opposed  to  death,  and  not  forgotten 
in  Shakespeare's  *'  rose-lipped  che- 
rubim." So  with  the  habitats  in 
which  the  shushan  is  said  to  grow. 
''  On  the  top  of  the  pillars  there 
was  lily-work,"  (1  Kings  yii.) 
refers,  it  is  almost  certain,  to  the 
aboye-named  Egyptian  water-lily. 
But  that  the  same  plant  can  be 
intended  in  Song  of  Solomon  ii.  2, 
the  "lily  among  thorns,"  or  in  ii. 
16,  or  iy.  6,  or  yi.  3,  is  plainly 
impossible.  The  latter  allusions 
point  palpably  to  the  flowers  of  the 
fleld  in  ^^neral,  the  same  which 
4tre  cited  by  Hosea,  under  the  same 
name : — "  Israel  shall  grow  as  the 
shushan,  and  cast  forth  her  roots 
as  the  trees  of  Lebanon."  Pro- 
bably they  were  the  flowers  of  the 
field  in  general  which  were  resorted 
ix>  in  the  pretty  custom  of  decora- 
ting wheat-sheayes  at  haryest- 
home,  as  alluded  to  in  the  picture, 
"  like  wheat  set  wiih  shoshannim." 
The  passages  already  cited  in  which 
ihe  ornamentation  of  the  pillars  of 
the  Temple  is  described,  suiffioiently 
proye    that     shmhan    and  perah. 


flowers  in  genera!,  were  eonyertible 
terms.  This  word  shushan  is  im- 
questionably  that  which  in  the 
.Gt>spels  is  represented  by  krinon, 
yiz.,  in  the  celebrated  behest  trans- 
lated in  the  Authorized  Version, 
"Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field." 
This  beautiful  and  serene  behest, 
sweetest  inyitation  to  botany  oyer 
uttered,  supplies  new  proof  that 
flowers  in  general  are  intended  by 
the  one  term  slb  well  as  by  the  other. 
The  inyitation,  as  we  haye  said  in 
another  place,  is  to  look  round  upon 
the  whole  of  the  sweet  yision  of 
Hying  yegetable  nature,  not  only 
when  in  full  bloom,  but  at  the 
season  when  we  may  obserye  its 
thousand  forms,  "  how  they  grow," 
and  mark  how  Solomon  still  faHs 
before  its  smallest  and  simplest 
thing.  If  the  behest  falls  yacantly 
when  we  haye  only  the  cowslip  or 
the  forget-me-not ;  if  to  the  eyes 
of  one's  heart  it  does  not  embosom 
the  bluebell  of  the  woodland,  and 
the  autumnal  heather  that  purples 
the  mountain,  the  "lily  "  emphati- 
cally, so  far  as  it  illustrates  the 
Diyine  teaching,  might  just  as  weU 
neyer  haye  been  created.  The  little 
flower  of  the  greensward  that  has 
its  mound  of  gold  set  round  with 
nulk-white  rays,  the  May-blossom 
that  dapples  the  hedgerows,  the 
woodbine  with  its  coronals  of 
amber  and  pink — ^all  of  these  are 
God's  "lilies  of  the  field,"  and  if 
they  do  not  seem  so  to  us,  and  we 
do  not  regard  them  after  the  same 
fashion,  l£e  text  may  just  as  weU 
be  left  imread.  Our  Lord's  lilies 
which  clothed  the  grass  of  the  field 
are  precis^y  what  St.  James  calls 
the  "  flower  of  t}ie  grass,"  the  same 
that  fi;aye  shining  beauty  to  the 
"  yalleys,"  where  the  "  young 
roes"  could  feed,  and  where 
flowers  oould  be  gathered  that  were 
the  colour  of  human  lips,  and  that 
were  adapted  to  decorate  the  wheat- 
sheayes. 
Along  chapter  would  be  required 
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for  a  survey  of  the  speculations  as 
to  what  were  the  lilies  ox  the  field. 
The  comparison  being  particularly 
to  8ol6mon's  robes,  many  critics 
have  concluded  that  the  flower 
pointed  to  must  needs  have  been 
a  crimson,  scarlet,  or  purple  one, 
calling  to  their  aid  the  comparison 
of  Hps  to  the  shushan.  This  of 
course  was  to  surrender  the  idea  of 
the  shushan  being  a  white  flower. 
The  particular  flower  suggested  has 
been  the  scarlet  martag^U;  which 
is  said  to  firow  in  profusion  in  the 
Holy  Land.  More  recent  writers 
prefer  the  rose-parsley,  Anemone 
Coronariay  which,  with  the  scarlet 
adonis,  and  other  bright  flowers  of 
similar  hue,  is  no  doubt  in  its 
season  extremely  eflective  upon  the 
plains  of  Palestme,  holding  a  place 
something  analogous  to  that  of  the 
buttercup  in  England.  Describing 
the  floral  spectade  in  certain  parts 
of  Palestine  in  spring,  Mr.  Tristram 
says  : — **  The  lilies  of  the  field  are 
all  out;  a  few  tulips  upon  the  rocks, 
but  the  scarlet  anemone  every* 
where,  and  a  small  blue  bulbous 
iris,  rivalling  it  in  abundance,  and 
in  brilliancy  of  colour.  It  is  natural 
to  view  the  term  lilies  as  a  generic 
expression,  but  if  one  special  flower 
were  more  likely  than  another  to 
catch  the  eye  of  our  Lord  as  He 
spoke,  no  one  familiar  with  the 
flowers  of  Palestine  in  spring-time 
can  hesitate  in  assigning  the  place 
to  the  anemone."  oir  Jas.  E.  Smith 
fixed,  somewhat  oddly,  upon  a 
yellow  flower,  the  Stemhergia  lufea, 
a  very  pretty  little  plant  resembling 
a  ydlow  crocus.  Li  the  Flora 
Ormoay  iv.  810,  opposite  a  beautiful 
coloured  drawing,  ''Its  splendid 
blossoms,"  he  says,  ''  golden,  and 
truly  reml,  frequently  adorn  the 
wanner  fields  at  the  time  of  harvest. 
Hence,  undoubtedly,  they  corre-> 
spond  to  the  field  lilies  of  the  Oospel 
much  better  than  the  white  lilies  of 
the  garden,  which  never  grow 
spontaneously  in  Syria."  Mr.  Kirby, 


who  replied  to  iUs  in  che  Chrieiiw^ 
Rememhraneer^  contended  that  Sir 
J.    E.    Smith   must    certainly  be> 
wrong,  as  the  StembcN^  is  *'  not 
available  for  fuel."    Hiu.  Buskin, 
in  the  *'  Queen  of  the  Air,"  comes, 
doubtfully,  to  the  rescue  : — "  The- 
asphodels  Rave  the  flower  of  the 
Elysian  Fields ;  the  irids  the  fleur-de- 
lis  of  chivalry  ;     the    amaryUids, 
Christ's  Hly  of  the  field."   Strange, 
and  a  proof  at  the  same  time  of  the- 
vagueness  of  the  conjectures  that 
have  sought  to  establish  a  single  spe- 
cies, that  flowers  of  all  seasons  have- 
in  turn  been  singled  out,  the  ane- 
mones belonging  to  spring,  the  msur- 
tagons  to  summer,  the  Stembergia 
to  autumn,  (7^a^^A«  the  Hebrew 
word  which  in  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament  is  trans- 
lated by  "rose,"  singularly  enough, 
if  we  are  to    condude    anythmg* 
positive  from  the  etymology,  seems 
much  more  likely  than  ihwhan  to 
point  to  a  liliaceous  plant,  the  root 
being  hetsalf   which  last  is  in  the 
Book  of  Numbers  applied  to  the- 
onion,  the  bulbous  plant  par  excel- 
lence.    It  is  believed  that  the  name 
still    in    use     for    a    veiy    fine- 
variety    of     the     polyanthus-nar- 
cissus,    "  Bazehnan,"    is    of    the 
same  derivation ;  and  as  the  flower 
in  question  is  indic^enous  to  South- 
western Asia,  and  is  said  to  occur- 
abundantly  upon    the    plains    of 
Sharon,  there  is  acertam  degree^ 
of  plausibility  in  the  conjecture  that 
the  polyanthus-narcissus  may  have^ 
been  the  chabatselah  pre-eminently. 
We    are    disposed,    however,    to* 
regard  eThobaUdah  as  precisely  the- 
same  kind    of    word  as  shmhan,. 
general  in  its  ordinary  application, 
though  quite  likely  to  have  been 
sometimes  used  in  a  limited  sense.. 
The  Septuagint  and  St.  Jerome  both 
render  it  anthos. 

Immense  weight  is  given  to  the 
view  that  the  Scriptural  terms  are* 
collective,  by  the  usages,  above- 
alluded  to,  of  the  ancient  classical 
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poets.  Moschus,  the  ancient  Si- 
cilian poet,  represents  Enropa  as 
feathering  leiria  eupnoa,  ''  frag^nt 
lilies/'  in  the  meads,  plainly  intend- 
ing flowers  in  general.  Pygmalion 
included  "lilies" — again  certainly 
flowers  in  ^neral — among  the  gifts 
— shells,  httle  birds,  and  smooth 
and  sparkling  stones — which  he 
bestowed  upon  the  maiden  who  at 
flrst  was  an  iyory  statue.  It  is 
interesting,  however,  to  observe 
how  the  idea  of  whiteness  inheres 
in  the  classical  idea  of  the  lily. 
Yirfi;il  speaks  of  lih'a  alba  and  lifia 
eanaida  ;  Propertius  of  fair  lilies, 
shining  lilies,  and  silvery  lilies; 
other  flowers  of  the  same  kind,  he 
says,  are  not  whiter  than  his  lady- 
love. They  were  lilies,  again,  of 
absolute  whiteness  which  Tibullus 
says  the  maidens  were  accustomed 
to  twine  with  amaranth ;  and  which, 
in  Ovid,  Hylonome  wears  in  her 
hair,  black  as  the  raven's  wing. 
Elsewhere  in  Ovid,  Hermaphrodi- 
tus,when  he  leaps  into  the  fountain 
to  bathe,  and  throws  his  arms 
about  in  the  water,  looks  "like 
white  lilies  in  a  crystal  vase."  The 
particular  epithets  in  the  original 
imply  shining  whiteness,  like  that 
of  summer  clouds  when  bathed  in 
sunbeams.  This  quality  seems 
always  implied  in  the  best  idea  of 
a  white  lily.  What  Homer^s  lily 
was  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  it  is 
charming,  however,  to  see  how  the 
idea  of  delightful  beauty,  such  as 
arises  from  a  luminous  surface,  is 
involved  in  his  flowers,  for  he 
applies  the  word  "lily -like"  to 
delica^  and  tenderness  of  skin, 
and  again  to  sweet  and  lively 
sounds,  as  in  that  beautiful  meta- 
phor, the  "Hly- voice  "  of  the  cicala 
(Iliad  m.  152,  xni.  830).  In  con- 
nection  with  the  possible  spedflc 
sense  of  ehabatselahy  it  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  also  that  the  ancients 
included  certain  species  of  the 
identical  genus  Narcissus  in  their 
idea   of    the  lily.      Theopbrastus 


terms  the  kind  he  was  acquainted, 
with   "another   sort    of   leirion." 
Virgil,  in  his  account  of  the  man^ 
ners   and  customs    of  the    honey 
beee 


'^  Creatures  that  by  a  rule  in  nature 
teach 
The  act  of   order  to  a  peopled 
kingdom '' — 

describes  them  as  laying  up  in. 
their  waxen  cities  "the  tears  of 
Narcissus,"  the  nectar,  that  is  to^ 
say,  of  the  various  flowers  they 
visit  during  their  travels.  That 
Virgil  does  not  intend  a  solitary 
kind  of  flower  is  sufficiently  borne 
out  by  the  context.  Moreover,  he 
has  just  styled  the  flowers  resorted 
to  by  his  bees,  sera  camantem,  "  late- 
blooming."  The  narcissus  fjpm- 
sima,  as  everyone  knows,  is  em- 
phatically Sk  flower  of  spring  and 
early  summer.  The  polyanthus- 
narcissus  is  called  by  iHoscorides, 
"the  narcissus  that  is  yellow 
within"  (iv.  161).  The  cup  was^ 
anciently  supposed  to  be  the  genuine- 
flower,  the  six  white  petals  consti- 
tuting only  a  rim,  whence,  in  the 
beautiful  description  of  the  "  silvan 
spring,"  in  which,  like  Eve  in 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  the  hapless  youth 
contemplates  his  image,  and  talks 
to  it,  the  yellow  flower,  says  the 
poet,  is  "surroimded  with  milk- 
white  leaves  "  (Met.  iii.  407).  The- 
species  connected  by  name  with  the 
ancientf able  is  the  Narcissus  posticus, 
that  lovely  one  which  has  a  crimson 
edge  to  the  shallow  cup .  Theocritus 
refers  to  the  fragrance  of  the  nar- 
cissus. The  name  is  one  of  the 
very  few  of  the  botanical  class 
occurring  in  Sophocles.  The  scarlet 
martagon,  again,  conjectured  by 
some  to  be  the  "lily  of  the  field," 
is  thought  by  other  critics  to  be 
Ovid's  "  hyacinth,"  which  last  name 
was  probably  used  also,  at  all 
events  now  and  then,  as  a  term  for 
flowers  in  general.  It  was  unques- 
tionably applied  to  several  very 
diflerent  things.    What  was  VirgU 
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thinking  of  in  that  well-known  and 
-lovely  piece  of  rural  description 
where  the  enow-white  bull  reposes 
on  the  bank  of  hyacinths,  beneath 
the  dark  g^een  of  the  shady  ilex, 
.and  there  cabnly  chews  the  cud? 
Were  they  bluebells  ?  More  pro- 
bably flowers  in  general. 

We  need  not  leave  our  own  lan- 
guage to  see  that  lily  is  a  name  for 
flowers  in  general.  The  Floras  and 
the  vernacular  alike  speak  of  water- 
Jilies,  which  are  not  even  endogenous 
plants,  and  though  in  several  species 
white-flowered,  are  in  others  red, 
yellow,  or  blue ;  also  of  Lent-lilies, 
which  are  daffodils;  of  the  Scar- 
borough lily,  and  of  the  Ethiopian 
lily,  the  first  of  which  is  an  ama- 
.ryUid,  and  the  second  an  aroid. 
Science  also  employs  Liriodendron, 
Lilianthe,  and  Liliope,  for  different 
^developments  of  the  splendid  order 
^called  the  Magnoliaceae.  The  su- 
perb, cream-white,  concave,  and 
lemon-scented  flowers  of  the  Mag- 
nolia grandiflora  it  is  difficult  in 
truth  not  to  fancy  to  be  lilies  grow- 
ing on  trees.  Shakespeare,  though 
he  sometimes  limits  the  name,  also 
employs  it  in  a  broad  and  general 
xsense : — 

'^  Lilies  of  all  kinds,  the  flower-de-luce 
being  one." 

Keferring  especially  to  the  lilies  of 
ihe  Gospels,  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
remarked,    200    years    ago,    that 
''  krinon  is  of  the  same  acceptation 
418  leirion,  which  is  put  for  all  kinds 
^>f  specious  flowers.  .  .  .  signifying 
not  only  lilies,  but  daffodus,  hya- 
•cinths,  irises,  &c."     Wm.  Bullein, 
4k  century  earlier,  has  a  remarkably 
pretty    passage.      Marcellus    and 
Hilarius,  stroUing  along  the  lanes, 
•converse  pleasanuy  about  the  wild- 
flowers.  **  Ah,"  exclaims  Marcellus, 
*^*  how  sweete  and  pleasant  is  wood- 
binde,  in  woodes  or  arbours,  after 
a  tender  soft  rayne!      And  how 
friendly  doth  this  herbe,  if  I  may 
r6o   name  it,  imbrace  the  bodies, 
4mn8,  and  branches  of  trees,  wyth 


his  long  winding  stalks  and  tender 
leaves,  opening  his  sweete  lillies 
among  the  thomes.  Is  the  wood- 
binde  as  profitable  as  pleasant  ?  I 
pray  you,  Hilarius,  tell  me."  The 
plant  he  refers  to  is  the  great  white 
hedge  convolvulus  or  bindweed,  the 
snowy  bells  of  which  are  so  like 
those  of  the  lily  par  excellence  that 
he  may  well  give  them  the  name. 
It  is  the  same  which  under  the 
appellation  of  ligustrum^  Virgil 
employs  so  happily  as  an  image  of 
the  fair  Galatea. 

That    the    name    of    rose    was 
anciently    applied    to    flowers    in 
general,  is  declared  in  that  beauti- 
ful passage  in  Pindar's  third  Isth- 
mian:— **But    now     this     happy 
household,   like    the    spring,    has 
blossomed  with  purple  roses."  Just 
before    he    has    been    comparing 
domestic  trouble  and  adversity  to 
winter  and  a  snow-storm.    Or  take 
that  charming  episode   where  we 
have  the  bevy  of  little  maids  at 
play  upon  the  shore,  delighting  in 
the  sound  of  the  dimpling  sea,  and 
culling  ''roses"  for  the  daughter 
of    Agenor.     Though   seldom  ad- 
verted to  distinctly,  •  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  while  the  idea  of  the 
lily    carried,    ordinarily,    that    of 
shining  whiteness,  that  of  the  rose 
conveyed,  usually,  the  idea  of  red- 
ness.    The  rhodon  of  the  andent 
Ghreeks  primarily,  in  all  likelihood, 
denoted  flowers  such  as   those  of 
the  oleander  and  the  pomegranate, 
moving  on  by  deg^es  to  all  others 
of    corresponding   hue  and    com- 
plexion, and  at  last,   by  poetical 
figure,    to     whatever     was     pre- 
eminently gay  in  floral  nature,  thus 
after    the    same    manner    as    the 
epithet    purpureus,    which    Virgil 
applies  to  the  narcissus  and  Horace 
to  the  swan.     All  this   we  have 
shewn  in  detail  in  another  place,  as 
quoted  briefly  above,  and  to  repeat 
further  is  unnecessary.     It  is  need- 
less also  to  cite  again  the  familiar 
illustrations  of  the  extended  use  of 
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the  name  as  found  in  Christmas- 
Tose,  the  gipsy-rose,  the  Japan-rose, 

•  and  a  score  of  other  flowers,  not 
one  of  which  is  a  rose  in  the  strict 
^and  absolute  sense.  To  a  consider- 
able extent  the  two  names,   rose 

'  and  lily,  have  indeed  been  con- 
Tertible.  One  of  the  mediceval  ap- 
pellations  of  the  great  white,  or 

•  Madonna,  or  Annimciation  lily, 
was  Bosa  Junonis. 

If  any  flower  be  pointed  to  in 
the  Ist  Epistle  of  Peter,  v.  4,  in  the 
'  phrase,  an  '*  amaranthine  chaplet," 
iiranslated  in  the  AuthorizedVersion, 
*'  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not 
.Awav,"  it  would  doubtless  be  one 
of  those  which  to-day  are  called 
•everlastings.   The  species,  of  course, 


is  wholly  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
If  one  more  than  another  has  a 
claim,  perhaps  it  would  be  the 
Qnaphalium  atoBchaSy  which  in  Dice- 
corides  appears  to  be  intended  by 
**  elichryson  or  chrysanthemon." 

The  "  Rose  of  Sharon,"  so  called, 
of  the  gardens,  it  may  be  well  to 
add^  is  not  a  rose  at  all,  and  has 
no  definite  connection  with  the 
Holy  Land.  The  botanists  call  it 
JEEypericum  ealycinum.  The  "Rose 
of  Jericho,"  so  called,  is  a  native 
of  Palestine,  but  this  again  is  a 
rose  only  in  name,  being  one  of 
the  natural  order  CruciferoBf  and 
unlike  a  rose  in  every  particular, 
both  of  habit  and  inflorescence. 

Leo  H.  GEna)ON. 


THE    BANNER-BEARER    OF 
'^OLAF    THE    SAINT." 
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Thord  Folason  carried  King  Olaf 's  flag — 

Kot  the  man  to  loiter  or  lag  ! 

However  they  hurried  who  bore  the  brunt 

O'  the  battle,  there  was  Thord  in  front ; 

Not  the  man  to  loiter  or  lag 

Was  Thord,  the  bearer  of  Olaf  8  flag. 


Great  joy  of  the  onset  Folason  had 
As  banner-bearer  at  Stiklestad  : 
Mighty  and  free  was  his  battle-play, 
Cleaving  and  clearing  an  onward  way. 
Not  the  man  to  loiter  or  lag 
Was  Thord^  who  carried  King  Olaf's  flag. 
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He  got  a  fierce  thrust  in  the  thick  of  the  fight^ 
Struck  back,  and  felt  'twas  suddenly  night ; 
And  he  saw  no  longer  to  dear  a  space. 
Then  his  spirit  flew  out  in  the  enemy's  face  ! 
Never  the  man  to  loiter  or  lag 
Was  Thord,  the  bearer  of  Olafs  flag. 

He  gathered  his  last  remaining  strength. 
As  he  went  down  on  the  field  full-length  ; 
Biting  his  lip  and  holding  his  breath — 
'Twas  his  last — he  fell  all  his  weight  in  death. 
Never  the  man  to  loiter  or  lag 
Was  Thord,  who  carried  King  Olafs  flag. 

He  fell,  and  in  falling  stuck  fast  in  the  ground 

His  banner,  a-waving  to  all  around. 

Bearing  the  battle  up,  beckoning  on. 

To  keep  them  abreast  of  it  when  he  was  gone  ! 

Never  the  man  to  loiter  or  lag 

Was  Thord,  the  bearer  of  Olafs  flag. 

When  the  battle  was  over  at  last. 
And  Thord,  still  a  leader  in  death,  had  passed. 
They  found  his  body,  with  teeth  through  lip, 
His  flag-stafl'  clenched  as  fast  in  his  grip. 
Stemming  the  tide  like  a  fallen  crag ; 
Living  or  dead  he  upheld  the  flag  ! 

Gb&ald  Massbt.    * 
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THE  BASIS  OF  IRISH  NATIONALISM. 


Those  who  believe  in  the  efficacy 
of  good  intentions  and  fair  dealing 
must  at  times  almost  despair  of 
Irdand.  The  last  and  greatest 
reforms  in  her  laws  have  been  f ol- 
lowed,  not  by  gratitude  or  con- 
tentment, but  by  an  outbreak  of 
impracticability  of  the  most  wide- 
^read  and  disagreeable  character. 
!niroughout  the  three  southern 
provinces  members  are  abnost 
universally  returned  pledged  to 
support  Home  Bule.  What  the 
people  expect  from  this  shibboleth 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  understand. 
£very  one  laughs  or  sneers  at  the 
movement  in  private  life,  and  in 
spite  of  it  the  logic  of  eveniis  daily 
kaits  Ireland  more  closely  to 
EnHand.  To  do  the  Home  Bulers 
in  Tarliament  bare  justice  they 
seem  deeply  impressed  with  the 
absurdity  of  their  own  position. 
Messrs.  Biggar  and  Famell  are 
consistent.  In  order  to  further 
Separatist  views  they  do  their  best 
to  make  loint  government  impos- 
sible. They  wiU  not  succeed, 
though  their  tactics  may  kill  a  few 
Government  officials;  but  they 
make  things  very  unpleasant. 
Irishmen  do  not  like  to  be  ob- 
noxious to  those  with  whom  they 
associate.  In  this  respect  at 
least  Mr.  Butt  is  a  representa- 
tive man.  The  most  genial  of 
revolutionary  leaders,  he  has  taken 
pains  to  point  out  that  the 
tntrantigentes  of  Cavan  and  Meath 
are  no  officers  of  his.  But  the 
revolutionists  who  live  in  Ireland 
are  not  satisfied.  The  farmer  may 
be  naturally  Conservative,  but  he 


is  Communistic  as  regards  his 
landlord's  property.  The  Fenian, 
whether  he  has  been  in  prison  or 
not,  hates  the  British  Government, 
hates  the  Crown,  hates  the  Prince 
of  "Wales  and  the  rest  of  the  Eoyal 
Family,  hates  everybody  and  every- 
thing connected  in  the  remotest 
degree  with  the  Saxon  oppressor. 
The  Ultramontane  stands  by  and 
smiles.  He  knows  that  it  would 
not  be  well  with  him  were  an  agra- 
rian republic  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Constitution.  His  object  is  to 
keep  England  on  hands,  to  touch 
her  awakened  conscience  by  appeals 
to  a  toleration  of  which  he  mmself 
has  not  the  faintest  conception. 
His  best  card  is  the  bloody  hoof  of 
the  Saxon.  Were  that  withdrawn 
finally  he  would  have  to  deal,  like 
his  congener  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  with  the  disciples  of  Voltaire 
in  annually  increasing  numbers. 
Those  Protestants  who  were  unable 
to  leave  Ireland  might  cease  to  be 
odious  when  they  were  no  longer 
identified  with  England.  For  the 
Ultramontane's  purposes  "  Home 
Rule"  is  an  admirable  contriv- 
ance. Every  sore  is  kept  open 
and  in  the  highest  state  of  irrita- 
tion. Nothing  practicable  is  sug- 
fested,  and  therefore  nothing  can 
e  done.  But  the  discontented 
farmer  sees  that  his  wrongs  are  not 
forgotten,  and  hopes  that  something 
may  come  out  of  it  all.  The  actual 
Fenian  refuses  to  be  comforted, 
but  his  milder  sympathisers  take 
pleasure  in  the  sort  of  protest 
implied  in  voting  the  Home  Bule 
ticket. 
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The  loyalty  of  Jacobites  was 
satisfied  by  drinldnfi^  healths  with- 
out fighting.  And  the  ghost  of 
B^peal  has  a  charm  for  some  who 
care  nothing  for  Recalling  it  to  life. 
The  agitation  is  likely  to  last  some 
time,  me  only  possible  gainer  being 
the  IJltramontane,  who  fattens  upon 
these  divisions.  Yet  because  Home 
Hule  is  absurd,  we  are  not  to  sup- 
pose that  the  discontent  which 
undoubtedly  exists  in  Ireland  has 
no  foundation.  ''Irish  policy  is 
Irish  history,  and  I  have  no  faith 
in  any  statesman  who  attempts  to 
remedy  the  evils  of  Ireland  who  is 
either  ignorant  of  the  past,  or  who 
will  not  take  lessons  from  it." 
These  are  the  words  of  the  present 
Prime  Minister,  spoken  in  the  House 
of  Commons  nine  years  SLgo.  To 
shew  how  the  actual  condition  of 
Ireland  is  the  direct  out-come  of  her 
history  is  the  object  of  this  article. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  back  to 
the  beginning  of  tlnngs.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  before  the  first 
Ane^lo-Normans  landed  the  Danes 
had  greatly  damaged  the  Irish 
tribal  S3rstem.  The  career  of  Brian 
shews  that  the  necessity  for  imity 
was  beginning  to  be  felt.  Had 
Strongbow  never  appeared  the 
Celtic  tribes  would  probably  have 
followed  the  example  of  other  pee- 
ves, and  sought  safety  in  a  mng. 
The  Conquest  arrested  this  develop- 
ment, and  put  nothing  permanent 
in  its  place.  The  jesdousy  of  the 
Crown  prevented  the  great  feuda- 
tories from  establishing  regular 
principalities.  The  inducements  held 
out  were  not  enough  to  keep  up  a 
continuous  influx  of  English  into 
Ireland.  Thus  Bruce  was  enabled 
to  do  as  he  pleased  for  a  long  time. 
After  his  death  the  English  autho- 
rity was  too  much  weakened  ever 
to  recover.  French  wars  occupied 
the  Kings,  and  the  contests  of  the 
Boses,  by  causing  divisions  among 
the  Anfflo-Irish  nobles,  restored  the 
strength    of    the    natives.      The 


Geraldines  were  Yorkists,  and  be-    v 
came  half  Irish.  The  more  civilised 
Butlers  were  Lancastrians.      Th& 
Bourkes,  living  in  a  remote  province, ' 
ate  of  the  Celtic  lotus,  and  forget 
their  origin.     Under  the  disguisea 
of  Mac  William  Eighter,  and  Mac . 
William  Oughter  it  was  hard  to  re- 
cog^nize  the  progeny  of  Bichard  de 
Burgo.      The    O'Neills    regained 
their     authority    in    Ulster;     the* 
0*Tooles,  the   O'Bymes,    and  the 
Kavanaghs    in    Leinster.      When 
England  floated   once    more    into> . 
calm  water  under  Henry  Tudor, 
the  authority  of  a  Viceroy  hardly 
extended  further  than  a  day's  ride 
from  Dublin.    The  work  had  to  be  • 
done  over  again. 

The  Yorkists  in  Ireland  eg[)oused 
the  cause  of  both  Simnel  and  War-  ^ 
beck,  and  the  paramount  influence 
of  the  House  of  Kildare  made  them 
formidable.    The  native  tribes  whe 
cared  for  neither  Capulet  nor  Mon-  • 
tagu  threw  their  weight  into  the 
scale  against  the  estabhshed  Govern- 
ment.    Henry  recovered  his  autho- 
rity, but  he  found  it  convenient  to  * 
govern  Ireland  through  the  Kildare 
family,  as  the  only  instrument  ready 
to  his  hand.     The  most  important  .  * 
event  of  his  reign  was  the  enactment 
of  Poynings'  Law.     This  famous 
instrument  declared  all  laws  hitherto 
made  in  England  to  be  valid  in  Ire-  * 
land;   and  provided  that  no  law 
should  hereiG^er  be  made  in  Ireland 
until  it  had  been  ^proved  by  the  . 
Privy  Council  in  England.      This 
Act  afterwards  had  the  most  impor- 
tant effects,  but  when  passed  it  had 
none  outside  the  Pale.    The  greater  •^ 
part  of  the  country  was  not  even 
divided  into  coimties,  and  had  per- 
force to  use  the  Breton  laws,  or  to 
do  without  law  altogether.    But  a 
foundation  had  been  laid.    When 
a  Viceroy  should    come    who  had 
strength  to  make  his  jurisdiction   . 
respected,    he    would    have    legal 
grounds  for  what  he  might  deter- 
mine to  do. 
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In  a  famous  report  on  the  State 
of  Ireland,  Henry  the  Eighth  is 
informed  as  to  the  condition  of  his 
lordship  beyond  the  Channel.  The 
language  can  hardly  be  improved. 
"  First  of  all,  to  make  his  Grace 
understand  that  there  be  more  than 
sixty  coimtries,  called  Kegions  in 
Ireland,  inhabited  with  the  King's 
Irish  enemies ;  some  regions  as  big 
as  a  shire,  some  more,  some  less 
unto  a  little ;  some  as  big  as  half  a 
shire,  and  some  a  little  less  ;  where 
reigneth  more  than  sixty  Chief 
Captains,  whereof  some  caUeth 
themselves  Kings,  ^me  King's 
Peers,  in  their  .language,  some 
Princes,  some  Dukes,  some  Arch- 
dukes, that  liveth  only  by  the 
sword,  and  obeyeth  to  no  other 
temporal  person,  but  only  to  him- 
self that  is  strong :  and  every  of 
the  said  Captains  maketh  war  and 
peace  for  himself,  and  holdeth  by 
sword,  and  hath  imperial  jurisdic- 
tion within  his  rome,  («tV,  does 
this  mean  Home  as  imperial,  or 
simply  room  ?  *  )  and  obeyeth  to  no 
other  person,  English  nor  Irish, 
except  only  to  such  persons,  as  may 
Bubdue  him  by  the  sword." 

After  describing  some  of  the 
Irish  customs  the  writer  says: — 
"  There  is  more  than  thirty  g^at 
Captains  of  the  English  noble  folk, 
that  f  olloweth  the  same  Irish  order, 
and  keepeth  the  same  rule,  and 
every  of  them  maketh  war  and 
peace  for  himself,  without  any 
uoense  of  the  King,  or  of  any  other 
temporal  person,  save  to  him  that 
is  strongest,  and  of  such  that  may 
subdue  them  by  the  sword." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
this  statement  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  in  1504,  Gerald,  Earl  of 
Kildare,  having  married  one  of  his 
daughters  to  a  Connaught  Bourke, 
who  did  not  treat  her  well,  collected 
a  great  army  and  marched  to  Ghd- 


way.  Kildare  was  actually  Lord 
Deputy,  and  the  Viceregal  authority 
was  freely  used  to  revenge  a  purely 
private  quarrel.  At  Knocktoe,. 
eight  miles  from  Gulway,  a  bloody 
battle  was  fought.  Most  of  the^ 
Ulster  chiefs  were  on  the  Earl's 
side,  and  one  of  them  told  a  bishop 
who  tried  to  make  peace  to  go 
home  and  mind  his  own  business,, 
which  was  to  "pray  and  preach. 
and  make  fair  weather." 

AU  the  English  folk  in  Ulster 
and  Connaught ;  in  the  counties  of 
Cork,  Idmenck,  Kilkenny,  Carlow, 
Wicklow,  and  Kerry ;  in  the  parts 
of  Kildare,  Meath,  and  Louth  out- 
side the  Pale;  and  in  one-half  of 
Wexford  were  **of  Irish  habit,  of 
Irish  language,  and  Irish  condi- 
tions, except  the  cities  and  the 
walled  towns." 

Nevertheless,  *'all  the  English, 
folk  of  the  said  counties,  for  the 
more  part,  would  be  right  glad^to' 
obey  the  King's  laws,  if  they  might 
be  defended  of  the  King  against 
the  Irish  enemies;  and  because 
they  defend  them  not,  and  the 
King's  Deputy  may  not  defend 
them,  therefore  they  are  all  turned 
from  the  obeisance  of  the  King's- 
laws,  and  liveth  by  the  sword,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Irish  enemies; 
and  though  many  of  them  obey  the^ 
King's  Deputy,  when  it  pleaseth 
them,  yet  there  is  none  of  tnem  all 
that  obeyeth  the  King's  laws."  Ta 
such  a  point  had  nearly  three  cen- 
turies and  a  half  of  nominal  English, 
rule  brought  the  Island  of  Saints. 

Henry  the  Eighth  destroyed  the 

Sower  of  the  KiLdares,  and  no 
oubt  it  was  necessary  to  do  this 
before  law  could  be  re-established.. 
How  far  the  Earl  and  his  brethren 
were  technically  guilty  may  be 
doubted.  A  little  bloodshed  more 
or  less  makes  little  difference  in  the 
reputation  of  this  King.     In  the 
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«uppre8rion  of  monasteries  many 
haroflhips  were  suffered.  It  may, 
Ixowever,  be  noted  that  Irish  nobles 
and  chiefs  were  quite  as  ready  to 
take  grants  of  Church  lands  as  their 
fellows  in  England.  It  will  hardly 
be  pretended  that  Pierse  Butler, 
eighth  Earl  of  Ormonde,  was  a  Pro- 
testant ;  yet  he  became  the  owner 
of  a  yast  share  of  the  temporalities. 
Irish  monasteries  were  not  so  rich 
as  those  in  England,  and  abuses 
were,  therefore,  less  common.  There 
is,  however,  abundant  evidence  that 
they  were  by  no  means  free  from 
the  vices  common  to  institutions 
over  which  public  opinion  exerts  no 
influence. 

The  person  chiefly  instrumental 
in  introducing  the  doctrine  of  the 
Boyal  Supremacy  was  George 
Browne,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
His  position  cannot  have  been  an 
agreeable  one,  for  the  Primate 
(>omer  laid  a  public  curse  upon 
those  who  should  acknowledge  the 
King's  supremacy,  alleging  that  the 
Instua  Sacra  belonged  to  me  Pope, 
who  might  resume  his  grant. 
Browne's  own  conduct  was  not 
very  apostolical,  nor  calculated  to 
impress  men  favourably  with  the 
new  system.  The  splendour  of  his 
station  seems  to  have  dazzled  the 
former  friar,  and  Henry  found  it 
necessary  to  write  to  him,  threaten- 
ing removal  if  he  did  not  mend  his 
ways.  "Neither,"  wrote  his  Ma- 
jesty, "  do  yo  give  your  self  to  the 
instruction  of  our  people  there  in 
the  Word  of  Gbd,  nor  frame  your- 
self to  stand  Us  in  any  stead  for 
the  furtherance  of  our  affairs ;  such 
is  your  lightness  in  behaviour,  and 
such  is  the  elation  of  your  mind  in 
pride,  that  glorying  in  foolish  cere- 
monies, and  delighting  in  We  and 
Us,  in  your  dream  comparing  your- 
self so  near  to  a  prince  in  nonour 
and  estimation,  that  aU  virtue  and 
honesty  is  almost  banished  from 


you 


If  Henry's  ecclesiastical  arrange- 


ments were  not  very  suocessful,  he 
made,  neverthess,  considerable  pro- 
^^ress  in  re-asserting  his  authority 
m  Ireland  generally.  The  Act  of 
Absentees  re-entitled  the  Crown  to 
vast  districts  in  the  South.  Most  of 
the  native  chiefs  submitted  formally. 
O'NeiU,  O'Brien,  and  MacWiUiam 
became  earls;  McGilpatrick  and 
another  O'Brien  received  baronies. 
Irregular  circuits  were  again  made, 
in  miich  hanging  was  a  prominent 
feature.  But  no  permanent  pro- 
vision wfius  made  for  civilizing  the 
country.  There  was  even  some 
movement  backward,  for  the  Abbeys 
of  Mellif ont  and  St.  Mary's,  Dublin, 
which  had  been  great  educational 
establishments  for  youths  and 
maidens  of  the  upper  classes,  were 
abolished,  and  nothing  was  devised 
to  fill  their  places. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth 
the  Puritan  wave  flowed  over  a 
great  part  of  Ireland.  But  the 
people  were  not  convinced,  nor  were 
the  right  means  taken  to  conciliate 
them.  Even  in  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  Browne  and  Dean  Lock- 
wood  were  unwilling  to  risk  a 
tumult  by  consecrating  Bale  Bishop 
of  Ossory  with  the  new  rites.  Bale, 
however,  was  firm,  and  he  lost  no 
time  in  shewing  that  he  was  not  a 
sinecurist.  Bis  zeal  and  learning 
make  him  more  than  respectable, 
but  he  can  hardly  be  credited  with 
much  of  the  serpent's  wisdom.  Knox, 
who  had  the  people  with  him,  might 
use  strong  lang^uage ;  but  Bale  found 
no  better  way  of  recommending 
himself  to  the  men  of  Kilkenny 
than  by  ridiculing  the  sacrificial 
wafer  as  a  "white  &od,"  by  talking 
of  "idolatry,"  or  by  such  sentences 
as  "  mark  the  blasphemous  blind- 
ness and  wilful  obstinacy  of  this 
beastly  Papist ! " 

Yet  Bale  was  earnest  and  honest, 
and  the  more  decorous  Protestant 
ecclesiastics — ^they  were  but  few — 
in  Edward's  reign  were  not  remark- 
able for  any  of  the  qualities  which. 
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one  might  suppose  proper  to  the 
founders  of  a  reformed  Church. 
Among  the  people  the  new  doctrines 
had  not  made  the  smallest  progress. 
Five  married  bishops  were  de- 
prived by  Mary,  and  the  Mass  was 
every  where  restored  amid  general 
rejoicing.  But  the  grantees  of 
iibbey  land  did  not  make  restitu- 
tion ;  and  this  Catholic  Queen  made 
fresh  grants  as  easily  as  her  prede- 
cessors. The  late  Charles  Butler 
quotes,  with  approva],  from  Pamell's 
**  Historical  Apology  for  the  Irish 
Catholics"  as  follows: — ** Though 
the  religious  feelings  of  the  Irish 
Catholics,  and  their  feelings  as 
men,  had  been  treated  with  very 
little  ceremony  during  the  two  pre- 
ceding reigns,  they  made  a  wise 
.  and  moderate  use  of  their  ascen- 
dencj'.  They  entertained  no  re- 
sentment for  the  past ;  they  laid  no 
plans  for  future  domination.  The 
Irish  Boman  Catholics  bigots !  I 
The  Irish  Boman  Catholics  are  the 
only  sect  that  ever  resumed  power 
,     without  exercising  vengeance." 

Mr.  Pamell  wrote  with  the 
laudable  object  of  having  political 
disabilities  removed  from  the  Ro- 
man Ca^olics  of  his  own  day ;  he 
can  have  known  very  little  about 
the  days  of  Queen  Mar)^  The  fact 
is  that  there  were  no  Irish  Pro- 
testants to  exercise  vengeance  upon. 
Bale  had  to  fly  for  his  life.  His 
less  remarkable  brethren  were 
deprived.  The  official  dique  in 
Dublin  knew  their  places  better 
than  to  profess  any  religion  except 
the  Queen's.     8ome  English  Pro- 

'  "  testants  took  refuge  in  Dublin  from 
the  Marian  persecution,  and  pre- 
parations were  being  made  to  follow 
them  up  when  the  Queen  died. 
Her  civU  policy  had  been  even  more 
anti-Irish  than  that  of  her  father 
and  brother.   War  with  the  O'Neills 

I  went  on  as  usual,  and  the  Lord 
Deputy  Sussex  burned  the  Cathe- 
dr^  of  Armagh,  the  undoubted 
Catholicity  of  which  did  not  coun- 


terbalance the  crime  of  being 
situated  in  the  rebels'  coimtry. 
More  important,  as  being  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era,  was  tlie 
treatment  of  the  0' Mores  and 
O'Connors.  They  were  repressed 
witli  the  utmost  rigour,  and  their 
lands  divided  among  English  set- 
tlers. The  King's  and  Queen's 
Counties,  the  towns  of  Maryborough 
and  Philipstown,  still  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  Catholic  King 
and  Ms  devout  wife.  It  was  Mary, 
and  not  Elizabeth,  who  made  the 
first  military  colonies  in  Ireland  in 
modem  times. 

The  form  of  the  Anglican  Estab- 
lishment was  restored  with  the  new 
reign,  but  Elizabeth  had  no  idea  of 
imperilling  the  Royal  authority  by 
allowing  the  clergy  to  wield  it. 
She  saw  that  to  reach  the  people  it 
was  necessary  to  approach  them  in 
their  own  language.  But  few 
preachers  were  found  who  would 
take  the  trouble  to  do  this.  Where 
a  fit  man  appeared  he  was  pro- 
moted. Robert  Daly,  an  Irishman 
who  became  attached  to  the  re- 
formed doctiines,  was  made  Bishop 
of  Kildare.  The  experiment  was 
not  encouraging ;  for  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  who  probably  re- 
garded him  as  a  traitor  as  well  as 
an  apostate,  burned  him  out  of 
house  and  home  three  times.  The 
representative  man,  however,  is  not 
Daly,  but  Adam  Loftus.  This 
prelate  began  as  a  friend  of  Cart- 
wright.  When  he  found  his  old 
connections  likely  to  interfere  with 
his  Court  favour,  he  disclaimed  all 
sjTupathy  with  the  Puritans.  No 
doubt  an  archbishop  would  look  at 
things  somewhat  differently  from 
simple  "Mr.  Lofthouse,"  Chilled 
by  the  ill-success  of  his  ministra- 
tions, he  at  one  time  wished  to 
return  to  England.  But  the  love 
of  money  became  stronger  than  the 
love  of  ease.  He  was  laudably 
anxious  for  a  college  in  Dublin. 
"When  Sir  John  Perrot  proposed  to 
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found  one,  and  partially  endow  it 
from  the  archiepiscopal  revenues, 
Loftus  objected;  and  the  rancour 
with  which  he  pursued  Perrot 
hastened  the  fate  of  that  honest 
but  ill-judging  governor.  In  more 
peaceful  times  Trinity  College  was 
at  last  f  oimded,  and  the  Archbishop 
took  much  credit  for  the  achieve- 
ment. The  money  was  found  by 
the  Corporation  of  Dublin.  The 
state  of  the  Church  in  Ireland 
.during  the  whole  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  is  one  of  the  most  lament- 
able spectacles  imag^able.  The 
revenues  were  enjoyed,  though  not 
very  peacefully,  by  those  whom  the 
people  could  not  imderstand,  who 
spoke  in  a  foreign  language  and 
behaved  in  a  foreign  way.  Mean- 
while, Jesuits  and  friars  swarmed 
everywhere.  The  coimter-Ref orma- 
tion  had  set  in.  Instead  of  the 
lazy  and  often  immoral  monks  who 
had  once  vegetated  on  the  fairest 
spots  of  the  island,  an  earnest  and 
austere  band  of  devotees  supplied 
the  spiritual  wants  of  a  popidation 
always  much  dependent  on  religious 
consolations.  In  Henry  the  Eighth's 
time  a  friar  had  been  himg  at 
Waterford  for  thieving.  That  age 
had  passed  away.  Waterford  and 
the  other  towns  remained  pro- 
foundly Catholic  throughout  Eliza- 
beth's reign.  What  the  Anglican 
Establishment  was  in  1869  mat  it 
was  in  1569,  the  Church  of  the 
English  settler  and  the  English 
official. 

The  civil  policy  of  Elizabeth  was 
bolder.  The  idea  was  to  treat  the 
people  generally  fairly,  but  to  break 
the  power  of  the  chiefs.  Great 
pains  were  taken  to  make  the  Boyal 
title  to  the  land  as  valid  as  possible. 
The  chiefs  were  then  called  upon 
to  surrender  their  tribal  supremacy, 
and  to  receive  **  estates"  by  knight- 
service.  It  was  forgotten  that  the 
feudal  tenure  was  not  imderstood 
by  the  natives,  and  that  the  tribal 
leader  could  not  be  converted  into 


a  tenant  in  tail  without  great  in- 
justice. The  Sept  had  the  right  to 
choose  its  head,  and  an  elective> 
owner  of  an  estate  was  quite  impos- 
sible. The  hereditament,  such  as  it 
was,  and  it  was  not  from  father  to 
son  but  from  worthiest  to  worthiest, 
was  in  the  chief's  office,  and  not  in 
his  person.  There  was  thus  a  direct 
conflict  of  laws.  The  Celtic  tenure, 
with  its  elections,  its  peculiar  gavel- 
kind, its  exactions  and  services,  was. 
a  **lewd  custom"  to  the  English 
lawyers  and  politicians.  The  Com- 
mon Law,  with  its  superior  certainty 
and  order,  was  to  the  native  a 
machinery  for  ousting  him ;  a  mere- 
device  of  the  foreign  oppressor,  who- 
first  used  the  sword  to  seize  other 
men's  goods,  and  then  affixed  a 
stamp  declaring  that  they  were  his. 
own. 

When  the  tenants  of  the  Crown 
so  little  understood  their  own  posi- 
tion, forfeitures  were  of  course 
numerous.  It  was  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute English  landlords  for  the 
native  chiefs,  and  to  give  them  such 
jurisdiction  as  to  enable  them  to 
hold  their  own.  A  number  of 
English  tenants  and  labourers  were 
to  follow.     The  country  was  thinly 

Peopled.  There  was  room  for  all. 
t  was  hoped  that  the  new-comers, 
would  introduce  the  arts  of  peace 
and  thus  gradually  spread  the  taste- 
f or  settled  and  civilised  life.  The- 
early  experiments  failed  utterly. 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  lost  his  son  in 
Down,  and  gained  no  principality. 
Walter,  Ean  of  Essex,  was  quite 
discomfited  in  Antrim,  and  when 
driven  to  desperation  committed 
cruelties  which  have  left  dark  stain» 
on  a  noble  name.  The  Munster 
undertakers,  who  received  portions, 
of  the  vast  Desmond  territorj',  were 
somewhat  more  fortunate.  Ther 
country  was  better  understood,  and 
long  wars  had  reduced  the  power 
of  the  Irish.  But  very  few  of  the- 
imdertakers  carried  out  their  agree- 
ments.   Boyle  was  the  great  exoep- 
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tion.  In  the  next  reig^  lie  became 
possessed  of  vast  estates,  and  his 
plantations  may  be  traced  to  this 
day  by  the  comparatively  large 
number  of  Protestants.  In  general, 
Munster  was  apportioned  at  the  end 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  much  as  it  is  at 
present.  The  landowners  were  for 
the  most  part  Protestants  of  English 
race,  and  they  had  a  few  tenants  of 
nmiiar  origin.  The  mass  of  the 
people  remained  Catholic.  All  sub- 
sequent wars  and  revolutions  only 
tended  to  widen  this  division 
between  the  owners  and  the  occu- 
piers of  land. 

If  the  Elizabethans  failed  in 
Anglicanising  the  religion,  or 
feudalising  the  land  of  Ireland, 
they  succeeded  better  in  another 
direction.  The  miHtary  conquest 
of  the  island  was  complete.  Con- 
stant wars,  giving  rise  to  an  almost 
fabulous  amount  of  misery,  gradu- 
ally tightened  the  grasp  of  the 
Crown.  New  shires  were  made, 
new  posts  fortified,  harbours  sur- 
veyed and  explored,  maps  con- 
structed, and  passes  made  through 
some  of  the  less  accessible  districts. 
But  the  struggle  with  Spain  occu- 
pied Elizabeur  s  time  and  strength. 
In  fairness  she  cannot  be  judged 
entirely  by  her  Irish  policy.  That 
same  Philip  who  was  tiying  to 
have  her  assassinated,  those  Popes 
who  excommunicated  her,  were  con- 
stantly intriguing  with  the  Irish. 
Towards  the  end  of  her  reign  she 
breathed  more  freely.  Mary  Stuart 
was  gone,  and  a  host  of  dangers 
were  buried  with  her.  The  AiTnada 
hud  been  shattered  to  atoms.  Erect 
and  triumphant  after  such  perils, 
she  was  able  to  exert  her  full 
strength  in  Ireland.  Sidney,  and 
Perrot,  and  Ormonde  had  shewn 
what  could  be  done  with  insufficient 
forces.  Mount]  oy  and  Carew  fell 
upon  happier  days,  and  with  the 
lAiole  power  of  England  to  back 
them  they  conquerea  Ireland  once 
and  for  ever.    The  tribal  system 


was  torn  in  pieces.  In  future  when 
Irishmen  reoelled  thev  made  war 
like  other  people,  enrolled  in  regi- 
ments, and  omcered  by  men  who 
might  be  chiefs  by  blood,  but  who 
had  learned  the  art  of  war  abroad. 
We  who  know  many  of  their 
most  secret  thoughts  are  quite  aware 
that  Elizabeth  herself  and  many  of 
her  counsellors  were  actuated  by  the 
best  motives.  But  the  Irish  could 
not  be  expected  to  see  this.  They 
felt  that  their  lands  were  sHpping 
away  from  them,  that  their  Church 
was  proscribed,  that  their  most 
trusted  leaders  could  not  visit  the 
Court  without  running  the  risk  of 
a  long  stay  in  the  Tower.  And 
war  was  sometimes  conducted  in  a 
very  barbarous  way.  The  massacre 
of  Bathlin,  which  Mr.  Froude  has 
so  graphically  described,  called 
forth  no  words  of  blame  from 
Sidney,  the  greatest  of  Irish 
Gbvemors.  The  guilt  of  attempting 
to  poison  Shane  O'Neill  must  rest 
upon  Sussex  only,  but  EHzabetii 
did  not  view  it  with  the  horror 
which  would  have  best  become  her. 
The  judicial  murder  and  torture  of 
Archbishop  O'Hurley,  at  which  the^ 
official  Archbishop  presided,  wa» 
not  likely  to  make  Protestant- 
ism popular.  Irish  public  opiniom 
stigmatized  the  great  Queen  as 
Jezebel,  and  was  ready  to  hope  for 
something  better  from  her  successor, 
James  encouraged  these  expecta- 
tions at  first.  He  reminded  the* 
Iidsh  that  they  were  of  the  same* 
race  as  his  own  countrj-men.  This 
speculation,  which  of  course  was 
only  true  of  the  Highlanders,  suited 
his  pedantic  humour,  and  was  no4r 
without  some  effect  upon  a  people 
always  much  given  to  retrospection. 
The  Catholic  towns  of  Munster 
caught  at  this  straw  to  justify  their 
restoration  of  the  Mass.  They  were 
quickly  undeceived.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Koyal  Supremacy  was  asserted 
and  enforced  with  a  directness 
which    Elizabeth's    wisdom     had 
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avoided.  The  usurped  authority 
of  the  Star  Chamber  was  strained 
to  the  utmost  to  crush  even  private 
individuals  who  preferred  a  Pope 
in  Borne  to  a  Pope  in  London. 
New  boroughs  were  created  to 
secure  a  Protestant  majority.  Again 
the  Eling  used  words  which  were 
interpreted  in  favour  of  toleration, 
and  then  hastened  to  disavow  the 
sense,  tliough  he  could  not  deny 
the  sound.  Sir  John  Davys,  who 
was  the  principal  legal  instrument 
of  James,  seems  to  have  thought 
that  proclamations  and  Acts  of 
Parliament  could  do  anything.  He 
had  no  conception  of  tike  strength 
of  religious  feelings  among  the 
poor,  who,  having  little  to  hope 
or  fear  from  the  princes  of  this 
world,  are  all  the  more  deter- 
mined to  keep  open  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  road  to  eternal 
life.  Priests  swarmed  everywhere 
and  were  almost  unmolested,  not 
owing  to  any  good-will  of  the 
Government,  but  to  its  want  of 
power.  Meanwhile,  Anglican  in- 
cumbents could  sc€ux;ely  shew  them- 
selves in  public  except  in  garrison 
towns.  Kaids  upon  the  monastic 
houses  in  Dublin  irritated  without 
destroying.  There  were  some  men 
who,  having  known  Ireland  all 
their  lives,  did  not  share  the  rosy 
optimism  of  Davys.  Sir  GFeoi^ 
Carew  paid  his  last  visit  to  the 
country  in  1611.  He  saw  that 
peace  had  brought  prosperity,  and 
that  there  was  a  fair  outward  show. 
But  he  also  saw  that  long  enforced 
quiet  would  allow  the  conquered 
natives  to  revive,  and  that  their 
children,  being  sent  abroad  for 
education,  would  furnish  leaders 
very  superior  to  those  with  whom 
he  had  had  to  contend  in  his  fight- 
ing days.  He  adds  that  "they 
have  the  same  bodies  they  ever  had, 
and  therein  they  had  and  have 
advantage  of  us."  He  foresaw  that 
there  would  be  a  new  and  more 
terrible    rebellion    than  any  that 


he  had  seen.  "The  quarrel," 
he  says,  **  for  the  which  they  rebel 
will  be  under  the  veil  of  religion 
and  liberty,  than  which  nothing  is 
esteemed  so  precious  in  the  hearts 
of  men."  Carew  did  not  live  to 
see  the  day  of  retribution,  but  it 
came  not  long  after  his  death,  and 
his  predictions  were  then  amply 
justified.  The  men  of  1641  were 
stiU  youn^  enough  to  remember  tlie 
lands  which  had  once  been  their 
own. 

The  settlement  of  Ulster  was 
tainted  by  the  same  injustice  which 
hadimderlain  the  colonising  schemes 
of  Elizabeth.  Technical  law  was 
freely  used  to  defeat  customary 
right.  The  mistake  of  gi*anting 
huge  tracts  of  country'  to  individuals 
was  generally  avoided,  and  the  set- 
tlement was  proportionately  suc- 
cessful. Care  was  taken  for  the 
natives,  but  the  good-will  of  the 
Government  was  often  defeated  by 
the  ingenuity  of  Scotch  lawyers, 
who  were  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  the  prevailing  ignorance.  The 
storj"  of  Clive  and  Omichund  and 
the  red  and  green  treaties  is  not 
without  counterparts  in  the  history 
of  Ulster.  No  doubt  the  tenant- 
right  custom  originated  in  great 
measure  from  the  failure  of  the 
Crown  tenants  to  grant  those  leases 
to  occupiers  which  they  were  bound 
by  their  titles  to  give. 

But  there  was  peace;  and  com.- 
mon  justice  was  fairly  executed 
between  man  and  man.  And  in 
spite  of  the  intrigues  of  politicians 
or  the  greediness  of  settlers,  Ireland 
prospered.  It  was  not  till  Charles 
had  been  some  time  on  the  throne 
that  the  signs  of  a  coming  storm 
were  heard  once  more.  StrafPord 
disturbed  all  men's  minds  by  his 
interference  with  the  existing  titles 
to  land.  But  he  had  created  an 
army  in  which  he  trusted,  and  aa 
long  as  he  retained  the  government; 
no  resistance  was  possible.  The 
** Graces"  which  Charles  promised. 
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were  of  course  never  granted,  though 
Ireland  paid  the  stipulated  price. 
Charles  is  known  now,  ana  we 
wonder  at  the  credulity  of  those 
who  did  not  reg^ard  the  word  of  a 
king  as  a  gloomy  joke.  Strafford 
departed  at  last,  canying  with  him 
the  hatred  of  Protestant  and  Catho- 
lic alike,  regretted  only  by  such 
as  Bramhall  and  his  myrmidons. 
**  The  Irish  Canterbury,"  as  Crom- 
well called  him,  was  quite  as  tyran- 
nical as  Laud,  and  very  much  less 
like  a  gentleman.  A  public  dis- 
cussion at  Belfast  between  Leslie, 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  and  some  Pres- 
byterian ministers  was  conducted 
fairly  enough  so  far  as  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese  was  concerned.  But 
Bramhall,  then  Bishop  of  Derry,  was 

Sesent,  and  interfered  frequently, 
r.  Hamilton,  the'  principal  dis- 
putant on  the  PresbA-terian  side, 
must  hav(^  boon  pleased  to  hear  on 
such  hii^h  authority  that  lie  was  a 
•'pmttliug  jack."  a  **  bulhuish,"  a 
**  fellow,"  a  madman  needing  **  hel- 
lebore to  purge  Ids  brain."  In 
answer  to  a  grave  argimient  as  to 
the  practice  of  kneeling  at  the 
Sacrament,  Bramhall  exclaimed, 
**  Worshi[)  thou  the  Devil,  if  thou 
wilt."  Other  choice  flowers  of 
rhetonc  may  bo  culled  from  the 
report  of  this  discussion.  At  the 
R^oration,  this  coarse  ecclesiastical 
Jefferics  was  sent  to  govern  the 
Church  of  Ireland. 

The  reign  of  Charles  the  First 
produced  two  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  Irish  Anglicanism.  Ussher 
was  of  Irish  birth,  and  was  educated 
at  the  new  College  in  Dublin. 
Bedell  was  imported  in  the  usual 
way,  but  he  took  kindly  to  his 
adopted  countr^^  and  spent  what 
was  left  of  a  singularly  pure  and 
beautiful  life  most  devotedly  in  her 
service.  The  light  which  shines 
round  his  memory  only  serves  to 
draw  attention  to  the  darkness  of 
the  sphere  in  which  he  worked. 
Thwarted  in  his  attempts  to  teach 


the  people  by  means  of  their  own 
language,  sneered  at  and  opx>osed 
by  venal  or  tyrannical  oflicials, 
Bedell  was  not  able  to  effect  much. 
Yet  the  people  loved  him,  and  he 
was  respected  even  by  the  clergy  of 
an  opposite  creed.  Ussher  was  too 
learned  to  be  very  practical.  Over- 
whelmed by  literary  labours  he 
g^ve  less  time  than  was  necessary 
to  the  very  much  needed  purging 
of  the  floor.  His  last  recorded 
words  are  a  prayer  to  be  pardoned 
for  his  sins  of  omission.  It  would 
have  been  well  if  no  positive  charge 
could  be  brought  against  him.  Un- 
fortunately it  was  he  who  procured 
the  siraature  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Cashel  and  ten  Bishops  to  the  De- 
claration against  Toleration,  which 
declares  that  **to  consent  that  the 
Papists  may  freely  exercise  their 
rebgion,  and  profess  their  faith  and 
doctrine,  is  a  grievous  sin."  "We 
are  so  accustomed  to  toleration  that 
we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  how 
little  our  fathers  imderstcwd  it.  Not 
only  Home,  but  each  Protestant  sect 
has  persecuted  when  it  has  been  in 
a  position  to  do  so.  Happily  Bedell 
was  not  yet  a  bishop  when  the 
Declaration  was  signed!.  It  may  bo 
doubted  whether  lie  would  have 
had  the  heart  to  refuse  his  assent 
to  a  document  promidgated  by  a 
superior  for  whom  he  entertained 
so  great  a  reverence. 

When  Strafford's  iron  grasp  was 
withdrawn,  the  army  with  which  he 
had  hoped  to  establish  a  despotism 
was  dispersed.  The  commonplace 
men  who  succeeded  him  had  no  con- 
ception of  what  was  going  on.  Dis- 
banded soldiers  very  rarely  make 
good  citizens,  and  Strafford's  were 
not  exceptional.  Carew's  prophesied 
rebellion  came  to  pass.  Dublin  was 
saved  by  an  accident  or  a  miracle, 
but  the  tempest  burst  all  over  Ire- 
land. At  last,  after  nine  years  of 
turmoil,  above  which  the  figures  of 
the  patient  Ormonde  and  the  im- 
I)eriou8  Binuccini  are  visible,  Crom- 
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well's  sword  cut  the  tangle  and 
peace  wad  restored.  Charles  the 
First  cannot  be  accused  of  complicity 
in  the  Irish  rebellion.  But  the 
peculiar  baseness  of  the  Glamorgan 
treaty  makes  him  one  of  the  most 
guilty  actors  in  it.  He  sent  over  a 
secret  agent  to  undermine  his  own 
Viceroy,  and  when  he  found  that  the 
agent's  work  had  increased  his  own 
unpopularity,  he  disavowed  him. 
This  affair  alone  would  justify  the 
men  who  said  that  a  constitutional 
monarchy  was  impossible  with  such 
a  monarch. 

The  chief  blot  upon  Cromwell's 
name  is  of  course  Drogheda.  There 
are  some  who  think  that  a  gi*eat 
man  can  do  no  T\TX)ng,  and  who 
defend  him.  No  defence  is  possible 
unless  the  end  shall  be  held  to 
justify  the  means.  But  there  is  a 
palliation  to  be  found  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  age.  Catholic  generals 
were  not  a  whit  more  merciful, 
either  in  France  or  Germany,  and 
they  were  generally  incomparably 
less  wise.     Even  in  Ireland,   the 

Sroceedings  of  Rosen  before  Ix)n- 
onderry  were  quite  as  cruel  as 
Cromwell's  at  JDrogheda.  And 
!Rosen  acted  forty  years  later,  and 
in  cold  blood.  The  Protector's 
civil  policy  was,  as  Macaulay  says, 
'*able,  straightforward,  and  cruel." 
Had  it  been  persevered  in,  Ireland 
would  have  flourished,  with  the 
Protestants  in  possession  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  island ;  and  Catholi- 
cism maintaining  itself,  like  Dissent 
in  "Wales,  in  the  most  remote  and 
least  fertile  province. 

The  Restoration  Qt)vemment  fell 
between  two  stools.  It  neither  re- 
versed Cromwell's  plan  nor  carried 
it  out.  The  natural  Protestantism 
of  the  colonists  was  repressed  and 
Anglicanism  restored.  The  Catholic 
religion  was  winked  at,  the  disso- 
lute and  cowardly  King  not  daring 
to  protect  boldly  those  with  whom 
he  sympathized.  But  those  who 
had  fought,  nominally  at  least,  for 


the  father,  did  not  g^t  back  their 
lands  from  the  son.  The  Crom^ 
wellians  had  taken  too  iirm  a  hold 
of  them.  And  in  the  multitude  of 
broken  gentlemen  and  of  farmers 
reduced  to  labourers  the  materials 
for  another  first-rate  conflagration 
were  prepared. 

Petty,  who  wrote  under  Charles 
the  Second,  and  whose  authority 
is  extremely  high,  owing  to  the 
experience  he  had  gained  in  the 
Down  survey  no  less  than  to  his 
insight  and  veracity,  has  given  a 
very  clear  account  of  Ireland  at  this 
time.  It  deserves  to  be  studied  by 
those  who  think  Irishmen  radically 
different  from  other  people. 

**  Their  lazing  {sic)  seems  to  me 
to  proceed  rather  from  want  of 
employment  and  encouragement  to 
work  than  from  the  natural  abun- 
dance of  phlegm  in  their  bowels 
and  blood ;  for  what  need  they  to 
work  who  can  content  themselves 
with  potatoes,  whereof  the  labour 
of  one  man  can  feed  forty.  .  .  . 
when  they  can  build  a  house  in 
three  days.  .  .  .  Why  should 
they  breed  more  cattle,  since  'tis 
penal  to  import  them  into  England? 
Why  should  they  raise  more  com- 
modities, since  there  are  not  mer- 
chants sufficiently  stocked  to  take 
them  of  them,  nor  provided  with 
other  more  foreign  commodities,  to 

five  in  exchange  for  them  ?  And 
ow  should  merchants  have  stock 
since  trade  is  prohibited  and  fettered 
by  the  statutes  of  England  ?  And 
why  should  men  endeavour  to  get 
estates,  where  the  legislative  power 
is  not  agp*eed  upon,  and  where  tricks 
and  words  destroy  natural  right  and 
property  ?  " 

Here  we  have  the  economical 
history  of  Ireland  from  the  Restora- 
tion to  the  Union.  Petty  dedares 
strongly  the  necessity  of  a  united 
legfislature.  He  had  seen  the  ad- 
vantage of  Cromwell's  short-lived 
Union,  and  he  very  truly  says  that 
there    is   no  reason    why  Lreland 
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4should  be  separate  any  more  than 
the  trans-Trentine  counties  of  Eng- 
land. Bnt  Fetty's  advice  had  no 
effect .  against  the  dead  weight  of 
•commercial  jealousy  and  the  influ- 
ence of  that  class  of  politicians 
which  in  every  age  sets  "  English 
interests "  above  natural  justice. 
When  the  question  of  prohibiting 
ihe  importation  of  Irish  cattle  came 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  Shaftes- 
bury maintained  **  that  if  this  Bill 
did  not  pass,  all  the  rents  in  Ireland 
would  nse  in  a  vast  proportion,  and 
those  in  England  fall  as  much ;  so 
that  in  a  year  or  two  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  would  have  a  greater 
revenue  than  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland." 

*  *  Which, "  says  Clarendon,  *  *  made 
a  visible  impression  on  many,  as  a 
thing  not  to  be  endured."  Achi- 
tophel  must  have  laughed  in  his 
45leeve  while  using  such  an  argu- 
ment as  this. 

Petty  calculated  that  there  were 
1,100,000  inhabitants  in  Ireland  in 
1672.  Of  these  800, 000  were  Papists, 
200,000  Presbyterians  and  Protes- 
tant sectaries,  and  100,000  "leral 
Protestants."  Yet  this  miserable 
minority  oppressed  all  the  others. 
The  Presbyterians  fared  no  better 
than  the  Catholics,  and  they  had 
not  even  the  broken  reed  of  Charles's 
sjTnpathies  to  lean  upon.  Leslie, 
Bishop  of  Baphoe,  imprisoned  four 
ministers  for  %ix  years,  without  trial, 
because  they  neglected  to  appear 
before  his  court.  Nor  was  this  case 
by  any  means  singular,  the  **old 
rusty  tool "  of  the  Act  of  Supremacy 
being  freely  used  against  the  men 
who  nadpreserved  £>eland  to  Eng- 
land. Itow  far  the  rebellion  hod 
helped  the  Catholics  may  be  judged 
from  Potty's  calculation — and  he 
must  have  known — as  to  the  reli- 
^on  of  landowners.  Accoi*ding 
to  him,  out  of  7,500,000  of  Irish 
acres  of  fertile  land  in  Ireland 
more  than  Ave  millions  belonged  to 
Ihe  Catholics  at  the  beginning  of 


1641.  At  Christmas,  1672,  after 
the  Court  of  Claims  had  sat,  the 
proportions  were  more  than  re- 
versed, the  Catholics  having  about 
two  millions  and  a  quarter,  the 
Church  and  the  Protestants  all  the 
rest. 

Once  more,  under  James  the 
Second,  the  Catholics  got  the  upper 
hand.  Macaulay  has  told  the 
world  what  use  they  made  of  their 
ascendency.  One  does  not  blame 
them ;  but  neither  can  one  wonder 
at  the  reprisals  which  the  victorious 
Pi^otestants  exacted.  For  a  moment 
William  the  Third  maintained  some 
show  of  just  government.  But 
when  he  was  gone  the  mingled 
bigotry  and  timidity  of  the  nmng 
caste  were  allowed  to  have  free 
vent.  It  is  true  that  the  keenest 
of  intellects  did  not  share  their 
fears.  Swift  believed  that  a  rising 
of  the  Catholics  against  the  Pro- 
testants was  as  little  to  be  appre- 
hended as  a  rising  of  the  women 
against  the  men.  Swift's  bigotr}% 
or  whatever  it  was,  was  occupied 
in  reviling  the  Presbyterians.  Yet 
the  mass  of  the  people,  utterly 
beaten  as  they  were,  remained  true  ' 
to  their  religion.  Berkeley,  when 
he  wished  to  get  a  hearing  from  the 
peasantry,  addressed  them  through 
the  Boman  Catholic  clergy.  Berke- 
ley was  by  far  the  brightest  orna- 
ment of  tlie  Iidsh  Bench  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  was  per- 
sonally much  beloved  for  his 
philanthropic  exertions,  which  knew 
no  distinction  of  class  or  creed.  He 
held  the  Tory  doctrine  of  Chui'ch 
and  State,  but  he  had  tacitly  aban- 
doned Jeremy  Taylor's  position. 
Less  than  a  century  before  the 
great  Anglican  doctor  had  thought 
a  **  Dissuasive  from  Popery  "  might 
still  take  effect;  he  had  recited 
some  of  the  popular  superstitions 
which  he  saw  about  him,  and  had 
in  all  simplicity  prescribed  the 
remedy.  The  people  ought  to  come 
to  church  and  be  taught.    Yet  he 
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acknowledged  that  the  **  Scriptures 
and  service  were  in  an  unknown 
tongue."  He  uses  this  expression 
of  tne  Latin  Mass-book,  but  he  also 
said  the  Irish  *'  understand  us  not, 
and  they  will  not  understand  us, 
neither  will  they  learn  that  they 
may  understand  and  live."  Loftus, 
Bedell,  Taylor,  Berkeley — ^they  all 
found  the  same  thing ;  and  the  last 
being  the  most  logical,  if  not  the 
greatest,  gave  up  the  hopeless  task. 
The  people  kept  firmly  to  the  old 
wajrs  in  religion.  But  they  had 
suffered  too  much  to  fight  for 
another  half -century.  In  1745, 
when  the  Pretender  was  at  Derby, 
not  a  sword  was  drawn  in  Ireland. 
The  Irish  had  had  enough  of  the 
Stuarts. 

Mr.  Froude  has  lately  taken  the 
public  over  the  ground  of  the  penal 
laws,  and  however  much  we  may 
differ  with  him  in  opinion  there  is 
no  use  in  reviewing  his  facts  here. 
Those  laws  were  of  two  kinds: 
those  conferring  disabilities,  civil 
and  ]X)litical,  of  which  the  Protes- 
tant sectaries  shared  the  weight; 
and  those  directed  against  the 
(^atholics  alone.  The  former  were 
in  imison  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age ;  the  Tory  theory  was  still  very 
generally  received.  The  latter  were 
peculiar,  and  were  only  too  success- 
ful. The  object  was  to  prevent 
Catholics  from  having  estates.  By 
the  operation  of  this  eminently 
wise  code,  the  religious  and  the 
communistic  feelings  of  the  people 
are  united  against  the  Protestant 
landlords.  And  with  these  the 
national  dislike  of  England,  whence 
came  both  landlords  and  Protes- 
tantism, is  commingled.  8as9enagh, 
once  the  name  of  the  English 
stranger  only,  is  now  most  gene- 
rally used  to  express  a  Protestant. 
Dr.  Joyce,  one  of  the  greatest 
living  Irish  scholars,  has  pro- 
noimced  this  usage  to  be  '^  vulgar, 
and  very  modem,"  a  fact  wmch 
has  a  significance  of  its  own. 


The  **  inconveniencies  of  theNot- 
Union,"  as  Petty  expressed  it,  were 
strikingly  shewn  at  the  time  of 
Pitt's  famous  commercial  proposi- 
tions. These  would  have  given 
Ireland  almost  complete  free  trade; 
but  they  were  rejected  because  the- 
fathers  of  the  utterly  impracticable 
Constitution  of  '82  chose  to  consider 
them  derogatory  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  new  nation.  Soon 
after  the  Revolution  the  colony  had 
asked  for  Union,  and  had  been  re- 
fused, and  here  was  the  consequence. 
England  could  no  longer  be  just 
even  when  she  wished  it.  There  is. 
a  pamphlet  written  by  some  f  urious> 
partisan  which  gives  Pitt's  argu- 
ments in  the  British  Parliament  in 
juxta-position  with  those  of  the- 
Chief  Secretary'  in  College  Green. 
They  answer  each  other,  for  it  was- 
Pitt's  policy  to  educate  his  Protec- 
tionist followers  by  minimising  the- 
propositions;  while  Orde  had  to* 
represent  them  as  of  the  greatest 
possible  importance,  so  as  to  induce- 
the  Irish  patriots  to  postpone  their 
pride  to  their  interests. 

The  oppression  of  the  people  by 
the    dominant    faction    became    a 
public    scandal.       Sober    English 
traveUers  openly  sympathized  with 
the  White-boys.     Ai*thur  Yoimg, 
usually     so     unsentimental,     was^ 
moved  by  indignation  to  something- 
like   eloquence.      It    became    the 
fashion  among  those  who  held  or 
affected  Liberal  principles  to  repre- 
sent the  Catholics  as  immaculate, 
in  order  to  prove  that  ascendency 
was  odious.     The  Bebellion  unde- 
ceived these  well-meaning  people. 
It  became  clear  that,  bacffy  as  the- 
Protestants  had  used  their  power, 
the  Catholics  would  be  even  worse^ 
if  they  got  the  upper  hand.     Nor 
is  this  to  be  wondered  at.     The- 

Senal  laws  had  been  intended  to 
eg^rade  their  victims,  and  they  had 
succeeded  to  perfection.  A  Union 
became  an  absolute  necessity.  How 
the  measure  was  carried  all  the* 
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TTorld  knows ;  but  the  world  is  apt 
to  forget  that  the  Qt)venmient  mea- 
sures for  two  genei*atious,  and 
more  especially  for  the  eighteen 
years  of  nominal  independence, 
had  been  all  carried  in  a  similar 
way.  Pitt  wished,  and  probably 
intended,  to  emancipate  the  Catho- 
lics at  the  same  time.  But  G-eorge 
the  Third  carried  the  day.  Nearly 
thirty  years  of  misery  were  neces- 
sary to  achieve  a  reform  which,  if 
it  had  accompanied  the  Union, 
would  have  made  men  forget  the 
means  by  which  it  was  carried. 

The  United  Irishmen  and  the 
movements  springing  out  of  their 
organization  deserve  careful  stud}'. 
The  tree  of  liberty,  to  use  the  slang 
of  the  day,  was  originally  planted 
in  America,  then  transplanted  to 
France,  where  it  was  watered  with 
the  blood  of  kings.  The  natural 
and  laudable  discontent  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  was  the  lever  with 
which  Wolfe  Tone  worked.  How 
little  he  cared  for  religion  may  be 
gathered  from  his  memoirs,  in  which 
allusions  to  the  Catholic  Bishops 
are  numerous  and  exceedingly  im- 
complimentary.  He  was  a  very  able 
man,  and  no  doubt  sincere  enough 
at  last.  But  it  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  he  was  quite  ready 
to  g^ve  his  services  to  Pitt  as  a 
projector.  His  overtures  were 
neglected.  He  was  equally  ready 
to  be  a  writer  for  the  Whigs.  But 
George  Ponsonby  treated  him  as 
an  inferior,  a  useful  tool  not  to  be 
taken  into  confidence,  and  Tone 
threw  over  the  Whigs.  He  is  a 
typical  man.  Many  Irish  patriots 
are  ready  to  take  a  place  if  they 
can  get  one.  Those  who  get  places 
early  and  easily  seldom  become 
agitators. 

The  Waterford  election  of  1826 
jarred  upon  the  nerves  of  the  Iron 
I>uke.  He  saw  that  the  King's  Go- 
remment  could  no  longer  be  carried 
on;  and  justice  was  done,  not  for 
its  own  sake,  but  for  fear  a  worse 


thing  might  happen.  That  sedition 
was  the  way  to  get  things  out  of 
the  Government  was  already  well 
known  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time, 
when  Sir  James  Fitzgerald  re- 
minded his  nephew,  Silken  Thomas, 
that  their  house  had  always  thriven 
by  rebellion  rather  than  by  loyalty- 
To  justify  the  taking  up  of  arms 
things  must  be  very  bad  indeed ;  but 
agitation  is  clearly  allowable  when 
there  are  great  wrongs  to  be  re- 
dressed. Only  England  cannot 
expect  gratitude  for  favoui*s  so 
granted.  Since'  1829  there  has 
been  a  constant  movement  in  tho 
right  direction.  All  great  griev- 
ances are  now  removed.  The 
Church  Establishment  is  gone. 
The  reform  of  the  Land  Laws  has 
not  satisfied  the  tenants,  but  it  has 
satisfied  the  ends  of  justice.  Pro- 
bably that  is  as  much  as  Parliament 
need  care  for.  The  re-adjustment 
of  educational  endowments,  and  the 
reform  of  local  government  alone 
remain.  These  are  not  matters  so 
high  as  to  be  beyond  tho  caj)acity 
of  a  united  legislature.  Yet  it  is 
for  such  objects  that  Home  Rule  is 
demanded. 

Outside  of  the  Parliamentary- 
Home  Rule  partj'  there  is  a  great 
body  of  extreme  Nationalists  who 
want  to  jget  rid  of  England  alto- 
gether. They  do  not  command  the 
situation,  for  Rome,having  squeezed 
the  orange,  has  thrown  it  away. 
Fenianism  claims  to  have  disestab- 
lished the  Church  and  emancipated 
the  tenant.  The  claim  must  be 
allowed.  England  was  not  fright- 
ened, but  she  was  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  how  deep-seated  Irish  dis- 
content was  after  all  that  had  been 
done.  Had  the  Elizabethan  states- 
men been  able  to  entertain  such 
a  conception,  they  might  have 
governed  Ireland  as  India  has  been 
since  govonied.  Instead  of  that 
they  tried  the  colonising  plan,  and 
their  successors  trod  the  same  path. 
Petty  proposed  to  carry  it  further 
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•eYen  than  Cromwell.  His  notion 
was  to  transport  20,000  Irish  girls 
into  England  and  marry  them  there, 
replacing  them  by  a  like  nimiber  of 
English  girls  who  were  to  take  Irish 
husbands.  He  gravely  says  that 
''the  charge  of  making  me  exchange 
would  not  be  £20,000  per  annum, 
which  is  about  six  weeks'  pay  of  the 
present  or  late  armies  in  Ireland." 
Statesmen  have  not  yet  seen  their 
way  to  dispense  with  an  army  in 
Ireland.  The  descendants  of  the 
colonists  and  of  those  whom  they 
dispossessed  are  still  living  side  by 
side ;  the  problem  is  how  to  make 
them  agree  decently  together.  The 
local  politicians  exert  their  utmost 
energies  to  make  any  such  modm 
viveiidi  impossible. 

In  the  late  Tipperary  election  the 
^aims  of  Home  Kule  and  Fenianism 
were  put  before  the  people.  The 
^clergy  worked  hard.  In  one  case  a 
priest  used  physical  force  against 
^n  obnoxious  ballad  singer.  A 
prominent  supporter  of  the  Nation- 
^dist  candidate  is  reported  to  have 
used  these  words : — 

*'  Let  the  English  Grovernment 
keep  Home  Eiue— they  did  not 
want  it.  (Cheers.)  That  measui'e 
was  a  sham!  Let  them  pass  a 
motion  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  give  the  Irish  arms,  and  if  they 
<lid  not  get  their  rights  from  them, 
*  the  devil  a  cutler  in  Cork.'  (Cheers 
and  laughter.)  Let  them  give  the 
Irish  people  the  right  to  bear  arms, 
to  be  volunteers,  and  to  go  about 
armed  as  Englishmen  are— and 
then  if  they  did  not  get  Tenant- 
right,  Denominational  Education, 
and  the  Land  Bill  settled,  'the 
devil  a  cutler  in  Cork.'  (Renewed 
laughter.)  It  was  not  the  first 
land  question  that  was  settled  in 
Tipperary  with  the  rifle !  "  (Loud 
cheers.) 


This  is  only  a  little  more  atrocious 
than  some  other  speeches  on  the 
same  occasion. 

Mr.  Gray,  the  successful  candi- 
date, in  supporting  the  ciy  for 
denominational  education,  is  re- 
ported to  have  said : — '*  The  people 
of  Ireland  must  have  educational 
equality  (the  cant  phrase  for 
sectarianism),  and  to  a  certain 
extent  religious  equality  without  it 
is  a  sham.  .  Catholics  say,  and  I  as 
a  Protestant  hold  they  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  say  it — for  my  children 
happen  to  be  Catholics,  and  my 
wife  is  a  Catholic."  (Cheers  for 
Mrs.  Gray.)  A  simple-minded 
person  in  the  crowd  called  out, 
**  And  you'll  be  one  yourself."  The 
mob  laughed.  It  may  easily  be 
imagined  how  well  Mr.  Gray  repre- 
sents the  Protestants  of  Tipperary. 
The  fact  is  that  there  are  a  few 
Home  Bule  members  of  Parliament 
who  are  Protestants.  But  they 
are  not  elected  by  those  of  their 
own  creed.  It  may  fairly  be 
doubted  whether  there  are  a  hun- 
dred Protestant  Home  Eulers  in 
the  whole  island.  Protestant 
ascendency  was  bad  and  it  no 
longer  exists.  A  Parliament  in 
Dublin  would  mean  Catholic  ascen- 
dency, and  is  there  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  its  yoke  would  be  a 
light  one  ?  Not  the  slightest.  Irish 
history  tells  us  plainly  that  when- 
ever lliose  of  one  religion  in  Ireland 
have  had  the  power  they  have 
oppressed  the  others.  Agrarianism, 
^nationalism,  Ultramontanism  are 
all  united  against  the  Protestants, 
especially  against  the  Protestant 
landlords.  The  Union  must  be 
maintained  as  the  only  possible 
means  of  getting  fair  play  for  all. 

It.  Bagwell. 
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It  is  a  wild  winter's  night,  and  the 
wan  clouds  hurry  over  the  sky,  as 
•though  the  tempestuous  wind  that 
-drives  them  were  some  cruel  and 
•terrible  pursuer.  Ever  and  anon, 
-as  these  nebulous  clouds  separate 
hurriedly  and  are  again  re-formed, 
the  fitful  gleams  of  a  pale  moon 
.cast  their  light  upon  a  barren 
moorland. 

A  treeless,  melancholy,  and  wind- 
ravaged  waste  it  appears  at  this 
imcanny  hour,  and  by  this  vaffue 
illumination.  In  all  the  space  mat 
lies  within  view  there  is  only  one 
«pot  that  attracts  the  eye  with  any 
promise  of  shelter  or  human  habi- 
tation, and  even  that,  when  closely 
viewed,  is  so  dreary  and  discon- 
solate a  shelter  that  a  strayinir 
traveller  might  even  prefer  to  8^9 
the  wild  midnight  hours  upon  the 
desolate  and  shelterless  moorland 
rathw  than  go  for  hospitality  within 
its  walls,  it  is  a  little  farm-house, 
which  stands  cold  and  unprotected, 
with  foundations  which  seem  almost 
too  frail  to  withstand  the  continually 
recurring  wrath  of  the  winds  that 
attack  it.  The  outbuildings  are 
tumbling  down,  the  few  animals 
are  ill-protected,  and  the  whole  of 
the  little  homestead  wears  a  melan- 
choly air  that  strikes  passers-by 
with  gloom  even  in  the  day-time, 
and-  under  the  genial  light  of  the 
fiun.  It  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  a  beau- 
tiful morning,  and  impresses  the 
observer  with  the  idea  that  it  is  out 
of  place,  and  that  it  contains  some- 


thing which  is  antagonistic  to  the 
gay  and  the  beautiful. 

But  now,  visible  only  by  this 
dim  and  fitful  light,  it  bears  so 
deserted  and  terrible  an  aspect  that 
an  individuality  and  character  ap- 
pears to  have  awakened  in  its 
ordinary  features  and  a  kind  of 
consciousness  to  have  come  into 
existence  within  the  inanimate 
bricks  and  mortar  that  compose 
this  imearthly-looking  abode. 

The  eye  is  attracted  towards  this 
little  inhabited  spot  by  a  faint  but 
steady  light  which  shines  forth 
from  one  of  its  lower  windows. 
A  dim  lamp  evidently  bums  within, 
though  the  night  is  far  advanced, 
and  in  this  lonely  country  place 
most  of  the  scattered  inhabitants, 
who  have  toiled  arduously  through 
the  day  for  their  scant  subsistence, 
have  long  since  gone  to  rest. 

By  this  lamp  there  sits  one  per- 
son: alone,  save  for  the  presence 
of  some  guilty  thoughts  which 
appear  to  g^ve  him  a  terrible  con- 
sciousness of  company.  No  human 
being  is  likely  to  approach  the 
house  upon  such  a  night  as  this: 
yet  he  now  and  again  glances  iin- 
easily  at  the  window,  which  has  no 
curtain  to  keep  out  the  chill  air: 
no  blind  to  screen  him  from  the 
heavens  without.  He  turns  some- 
times upon  his  chair  to  glance 
apprehensively  at  the  creaking 
door,  although  he  knows  that  no 
mortal  being  dwells  in  that  house 
besides  himself. 

He  appears  to  be  doing  nothing 
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which  should  make  him  ashamed — 
he  sits,  idly,  his  head  resting  upon 
his  hands,  save  when  some  appa- 
rently involuntary  action  makes 
him  start  and  gaze  around.  Why 
is  he  so  nervous — so  uneasy  ? 

He  is  himself  the  farmer  to  whom 
this  homestead  belongs :  he  is 
young,  strong,  active,  and  there  is 
abundance  of  work  upon  this  neg- 
lected land  for  a  hearty  man  to  be 
busy  at  as  soon  as  the  early  dawn 
breaks  over  the  sky.  Yet  he  takes 
no  rest.  He  has  toiled  all  through 
the  foregone  day  with  the  i)erti- 
nacity  of  one  who  is  determined 
to  wrest  his  livelihood  from  the 
unwilling  and  niggardly  soil ;  and 
if  he  slept  through  these  howling 
and  unearthly  hours  of  night,  the 
bright  mora  would  perchance  still 
the  unruly  tempest  and  he  might 
g()  forth  to  his  labour  with  the 
friendly  sun  to  aid  and  cheer  him. 
The  fight  for  existence  which  lies 
before  this  inheritor  of  a  long-time 
ill-tended  and  naturally  unfruitful 
farm  is  one  which  needs  not  only 
all  his  strength,  but  all  the  cheer- 
fulness and  hopefulness  which 
health  and  vigour  can  give  to  the 
working  man.  Why  then  is  he 
thus  wasting  in  unemployed  and 
sleepless  hours,  the  energy  which 
he  needs  for  the  morrow?  Here 
he  sits,  brooding — ^his  head  in  his 
hands :  and  then  he  rises,  taking 
up  the  lamp,  and  pacing  around 
the  room  with  hurried  and  uncer- 
tain steps,  as  though  he  looked  for 
something  yet  knew  not  where  or 
how  to  look. 

But  a  fortnight  is  passed  since 
this  solitary  young  man  buried  his 
father,  the  only  relative  or  friend 
he  had  ever  had,  save  his  long-dead 
and  dimly-remembered  mother.  A 
faint  recollection  would  now  and 
then  mingle  with  his  dreams,  of  a 
gentle  face  that  had  made  his 
childhood  endurable ;  and  when  he 
was  younger  and  more  tender,  that 
fading  vilon  had  sometimes 'made 


him  sorrowful.  But  all  that  feeling 
had  long  since  left  him,  and  died 
away,  in  the  years  of  hard  and  surly  . 
life  alone  with  his  father.  And 
now  he  had  laid  that  father  in  the- 
dark  earth,  believing  it  to  be  his- 
only  eternal  home,  without  a  ' 
thought  of  personal  grief,  or  even 
a  regret  for  this  utter  blotting-out 
of  a  life — this  final  deep  darkness 
which  had  engulphed  the  indi- 
viduality he  had  known. 

His  father  had  been  consistently 
cold  and  even  harsh  towards  him —  • 
perhaps  often  enough  imjust  and 
unfriendly;  yet  at  the  same  time 
he  was  the  one  solitary  being  to 
whom  this  young  man  had  acknow- 
ledged any  kind  of  tie  or  indebted- 
ness. But  he  neither  shed  tears- 
over  the  loss  of  this  sole  relative,  » 
or  bemoaned  the  loneliness  of  hi» 
own  lot,  left,  as  he  was,  friendless 
in  this  solitary  region.  He  felt  no 
yearnings  after  the  dead  father ; 
his  eyes  were  not  sleepless  with 
sorrow ;  his  body  was  not  restless 
from  grief.  No:  his  trouble  waft 
not  of  that  order. 

When    the   hard  old  man  lay, 
helpless  at  last,  fighting  with  death, 
and  yielding  inch  by  inch  to  that  ' 
silent  but   implacable  power,   the 
son  lingered  continually  by  his  bed- 
side.    Not  to  wait  upon  him,  or  . 
soothe  his  last  hours  by  any  tender 
services,  but  for  some  purpose  of 
his  own.     He  hovered  around  him, 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  face:  he  • 
listened  eagerly  for  every  muttered 
sound  whidi  came  from  the  lips  of 
the    semi-paralysed,     and    almost 
speechless  sufferer. 

It  was  the  night  before  his  deatli 
that  the  old  man,  with  a  sudden 
agonised  spasm,  succeeded  in  pro-  , 
noundng  four  distinct  words.  His 
son  started  to  his  feet,  and  flew  to 
the  bedside  in  the  hope  of  obtain— 
ing  something  more  than  these' 
four  words :  but  they  were  the  last 
that  the  father  uttered. 

No  words  of  love  were  they,  nor* 
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^et  of  hope :  but  they  penetrated  to 
the  yery  soul  of  the  Ustening  youth, 
and  filled  him  with  excitement. 
'*  My  money— down  there." 
The  old  man's  fiery  eye  had  darted 
a  look  of  infinitely  cunning  intelli- 

fence  into  the  young  man's  face  as 
e  uttered  the  words,  and  he  seemed 
to  endearour  to  point,  as  though  he 
meant  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms ; 
for  he  lay  upon  a  hard  and  uninvi- 
ting-loolang  bed  in  an  upper  cham- 
ber of  this  crazy  tenement. 

No  more  coidd  the  youth  gather 
from  the  old  man's  inarticidate 
utterances,  though  he  grew  frantic 
with  disappointed  desire.  The  look 
of  intelligence  had  vanished  for 
ever  from  these  dim  and  fast-closing 
«3'e8 ;  no  passion  of  the  young  man 
<»uld  again  bring  him  into  commu- 
nication with  that  something  which 
had  been  his  father. 

Satisfied  of  this  ho  leaned  his 
head  upon  his  hand,  and  began  to 
think  intently.  The  words,  unsatis- 
factory as  they  were,  affoixled  him 
a  sufficient  text  for  long  and  ab- 
eorbed  reflection. 

Jxmg  had  he  suspected  his  father 
of  the  sin  of  miserdom.  Long  had 
he  watched  and  waited,  hoping  to 
gain  some  certainty  of  the  fact,  and 
to  obtain  some  clue  to  the  hiding 
place ;  but  he  had  been  unable  to 
penetitite  the  well-guarded  secret. 
Hours  and  days  of  suspicious  ob- 
fiervation  had  he  passed,  fixing  on 
his  father  the  eyes  of  a  spy;  fol- 
lowing him  from  room  to  room,  and 
listenmg  with  growing  meanness  at 
doorways  and  crevices;  till  at  length 
this  dream  of  hidden  g^ld,  which 
-would  release  him  from  his.  hard 
and  hated  labour — ^which  to  him 
meant  freedom  and  license — this 
dream  became  an  absorbing  idea, 
and  all  softer  sentiments,  all  natu- 
ral affectionsi  were  lost  in  selfish 
desire. 

And  now — ^he  had  got  the  half  of 
the  secret  revealed — while  the 
corpse  of  his  dead  father  carried  the 


remainder    with    it    into     eternal 
silence. 

This  was  all  a  fortnight  ago. 
The  body  of  his  father  lay  in  me 
chill  and  drear  little  graveyard 
where  aU  the  far-scattered  country 
people  of  that  district  were  gathered 
together  in  a  grim  society.  Little 
intercom*se  ever  existed  among 
them  ;  and  they  met  finally  only  to 
lie  silent  and  sullen  side  by  side 
beneath  the  swift  growing  grass. 

Fi*om  the  dav  of  the  old  man's 
death — when  at  last  he  had  no  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  fui*tlier  clue 
from  him — up  to  the  present  hour, 
the  young  man  had  continually 
j)assed  and  re-passed  across  the 
rickety  and  decaying  floors  of  his 
house,  searching  eacn  square  inch 
of  it.  Every  comer — every  cranny 
of  those  rooms  had  he  examined 
again  and  again.  High  aud  low, 
the  boards,  the  walls — ho  felt  and 
sounded,  and  tapped,  and  peered 
into.  Bit  by  bit  he  had  pulled  up 
the  floors  to  look  under  them,  and 
had  laid  the  boards  down  again  in 
/such  a  reckless  fashion  that  walk- 
ing about  would  have  been  danger- 
ous work  for  any  who  did  not  know 
the  anatomy  of  the  house  very 
intimately  indeed.  The  few  scant 
articles  of  furniture  he  had  scruti- 
nised so  entirely  that  it  was  mere 
foolishness  to  spend  more  time  upon 
them ;  but  even  yet  he  woidd  now 
and  then  re-examine  the  old  table 
which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
room ;  and  an  ancient  writing-desk 
that  leant  up  against  one  wau  with 
a  sort  of  ^ristful  and  apologetic 
inability  any  longer  to  stand  up- 
right, had  been  reduced  to  a  final 
state  of  uselessness  by  his  persistent 
search.  He  had  torn  out  the  drawers 
that  were  fastened,  or  that  refused 
to  move  easily ;  he  had  broken  up 
the  interior  with  the  idea  that  thert^ 
might  yet  be  some  cunningly  de- 
vised recess. 

Perchance,    had    he  found    the 
gold,   and  gone    forth    from  that 
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unhappy  house,  leavinff  behind  him 
all  the  hard  and  crushing  associa- 
tions of  his  loveless  youth,  he  might 
have  entered  upon  some  course  of 
life  which  should  have  opened  to 
him  the  possibilities  of  a  more 
rational  and  joyful  state.  But  the 
wealth  which  he  searched  for 
eluded  him :  as  he  grew  more  and 
more  hopeless  he  realised  continu- 
ally that  he  was  bound  to  the 
miserable  existence  he  led.  He 
had  no'  spiritual  courage  or  hope, 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to 
work 'on  fearlessly,  in  the  midst  of 
his  poverty.  He  had  too  lon^ 
given  himself  up  to  the  intoxicating 
dream  of  unearned  riches,  for  him 
to  ren\^in,  even  sullenly,  contented 
without  them.  During  his  father's 
life,  as  he  had  crept  atter  him  and 
watched  him,  he  nad  fully  deter- 
mined that  when  at  last  his  eye 
should  catch  the  gleam  of  the  gold, 
that  moment  should  his  father  die. 
And  yet — ^now  that  his  father  was 
out  of  his  way — now  that  he  mieht 
tear  the  house  to  pieces  in  his 
searchings,  undisturbed  and  unin- 
terrupted— all  was  useless. 

TJseless — and  worse  than  useless. 
For  he  was  wearing  out  his  body, 
his  implement  of  nonest  laboiir. 
He  was  exhausting  his  forces  and 
wasting  his  youth  in  this  ceaseless 
and  fruitless  pursuit. 

For  the  hundredth  time  he  rose 
from  his  chair  and  went  through  the 
rooms,  holding  the  flickering  light 
in  his  hand,  once  more  to  look 
around  them  all,  in  the  idea  that 
he  might  just  have  omitted  to 
examine  the  very  nook  that  held 
his  fortune.  And  again  he  returned 
and  placed  the  hght  upon  the 
rickety  table,  having  come  back  to 
the  old  spot,  empty  handed,  as 
bafore. 

His  face,  as  he  stood  there,  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  looking 
fixedly  at  the  ground,  with  a  wild 
and  absorbed  expression,  revealed 
the  ravages  of  his  jmssion.     Deep 


furrows,  like  those  seen  in  the  faces^ 
of  old  and  world-worn  men,  were 
growing  upon  it  and  taking  its- 
youth  away.  His  eves  were  sunken 
and  emitted  a  hard  light  that  came 
forth  like  the  flash  of  a  dagger — 
evil,  destructive  of  all  but  self. 
His  hands  trembled  with  the  excite- 
ment of  baffled  desire,  as  he  raised 
them  to  his  head,  and  pressed  his- 
aching  brows.  The  action  seemed 
indeed  to  bring  some  illumination 
to  his  tormented  brain,  for  a  new 
idea  appeared  to  arise  within  him. 

"Can  it  be!"  he  exclaimed 
aloud,  but  in  a  low  voice  of 
horror,  that  came  forth  from  the- 
depths  of  his  despair  and  degrada- 
tion. "  Can  it  be  that  my  father 
lied  to  me?  Or  did  himself  but 
dream  that  he  had  money?  Ohl 
Qt)d  !  I  must  despair ! " 

As  he  spoke  the  last  words, 
which  seemed  to  be  forced  out  from 
his  lips  by  his  sudden  realissation  of 
the  completeness  of  his  disappoint- 
ment, he  looked  up,  almost  as  though 
the  involimtary  utterance  of  GFod's- 
name  had  impelled  him  to  raise  his- 
eyes  to  those  wild  and  distracted 
heavens.  He  might  find  there- 
harmony  with  himself,  if  not  hope  : 
for  nature  seemed  determined  U> 
play  an  appropriate  accompani- 
ment  to-night  to  the  part  which  the 
poor  solitary  mortal  was  enacting. 
But  his  gaze  never  travelled  far 
enough  to  perceive  the  sympathy  of 
the  sky,  for  ere  it  could  reach  the* 
rolling  clouds  it  met  a  much  more 
terrific  sight — a  sight  to  him  whose- 
eyes  it  riveted,  so  terrific  that  fear 
paralysed  him  .and  made  him  into 
a  rigid  statue  of  amazement. 

He  gazed — aghast  and  terror- 
stricken — ^he  gazed  at  the  window ; 
his  hands  still  uplifted  and  pressed 
to  his  temples,  for  the  blood  was. 
frozen  in  his  veins — ^his  heart 
appeared  not  to  beat,  the  breath 
was  as  if  it  had  departed  from  his> 
body,  and  he  knew  not  how  to 
move. 
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For  there— at  the  window — ^just 
outside  it — ^pressed  almost  afi;ain8t 
the  K^ass — there  he  behela  his 
fathers  face.  Not  doubtfully — not 
▼aguely — but  plainly  as  any  material 
fact.  His  brain  dimly  formed  the 
thought  that  could  he  but  close  his 
eyes,  the  fearful  thing  might  be 

fone  when  ag^in  he  opened  them, 
ut  he  could  not  dose  them ! — his 
eyes  remained  fixed,  as  thous^h 
diath  had  indeed  come  to  him,  in 
this  extremity  of  his  terror. 

Was  this  hallucination  ?  Was  it 
a  dream  of  distracted  eyes  or  of 
distempered  mind?  No;  it  was 
horribly,  fearfully  distinct.  Clearly, 
as  he  stood  and  gazed,  could  he 
trace  the  lines  of  the  worn  and  fur- 
rowed face— he  met  the  familiar 
look  of  the  sad  and  clouded  eyes ; 
there  was  the  g^y  tangled  hair, 
tossed  by  the  night  wind — and 
around  him — ah,  yes,  around  him, 
clasped  and  held  as  if  for  protection 
— ^the  shroud ;  the  white  and  awf id 
folds  of  the  death-shroud  dung 
about  him.  As  every  particular  of 
this  sight  stamped  itself  upon  his 
brain  the  unhappy  youth  gave  vent 
to  a  horrid  scream,  a  yell  of  fear, 
and  sank  unconsdous  upon  the 
floor. 

He  never  knew  how  long  a  time 
elapsed  before  his  consciousness 
began  to  return,  before  he  again 
struggled  up  from  the  floor  and 
stared  wildly  about  him.  He  sate 
silently,  where  he  found  himself, 
afraid  to  move  further,  lonely  and 
terrifled,  fearful  even  of  looking  to 
the  heavens  above,  so  great  was  his 
dread  of  seeing  that  sight  again. 
But  he  ventured  to  peer  aroimd 
with  reluctant  eves,  and  then  closed 
them  with  a  sign  of  relief  that  they 
had  met  with  no  form  of  terror  in 
the  dim  half -lighted  comers  of  the 
Toom. 

Dare  he  move  ?— dare  he  rise  and 
try  to  throw  off  the  spell  that  lay 
iipon  him?  Dare  he  face  the 
ahadows  Aat  would  flicker  on  the 


wall  as  he  moved,  and  the  deep 
darknesses  of  the  silent  house? 
How  coidd  he  escape  from  his  great 
dread  to  the  world  of  realities  ? 

He  knew  not;  his  house  stood 
alone  in  the  midst  of  a  desolate* 
tract,  which  contained  nothing  that 
would  shield  him  from  the  weird 
and  awful ;  if  he  ventured  outside 
his  door,  he  knew  not  but  that  he^ 
should  find  that  terrible  figure- 
standing-  there,  waiting  for  him. 
The  thought  curdled  his  bloods 
What  should  he  do  ?,  Must  he  sit 
there,  like  a  craven  coward,  daring 
neither  to  move  or  raise  his  eyes  ? 

Whilst  he  thus  debated  within 
himself,  a  new  horror  stole  upon 
his  senses — a  new  amazement  pal- 
sied the  action  of  his  brain. 
Motionless  he  sat  and  listened, 
motionless  he  submitted  to  the- 
agony  of  fear  that  filled  him;  for 
the  unseen  power  that  thus  alarmed 
him  seemed  to  hold  him  with  a 
hand  of  ice.  Silently  he  listened ;; 
for  indeed  it  was  a  voice  that  broke- 
upon  his  ear ;  not  in  terrifying; 
accents,  but  clearly, — slowly, — 
gently, — softly — ^the  words  dropped 
into  his  mind. 

**  My  son,  I  would  not  have  thus 
alarmed  you  had  1  realized  how 
dread  a  sight  to  you  woidd  be  that 
of  your  own  father's  face.  It  is  I 
— ^I,  your  father, — it  is  no  fiend 
that  has  taken  my  form.  Do  not 
fear  me  more  than  you  used, 
although  I  only  wear  a  semblance 
of  a  form  rather  than  the  reality. 

**JFlee  from  this  house,  my  son  ; 
yield  not  to  the  haunting  spirits 
that  throng  it,  and  are  breaking 
your  young  spirit  to  their  will  L 
Do  you  not  see  them? — see  how" 
they  crowd  about  you — see  how 
they  gather  and  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  house,  striving  to  hold 
you  from  me— driving  to  keep  you 
for  their  own  evil  will.  God  be^ 
praised,  you  cannot  see  them! 
Yield  not  to  them ! 

**  They  governed  me,  also.    Yes,. 
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it  was  here,  in  this  house,  that  first 
the  passion  for  gold  became  too 
strong  for  me !  I  was  a  grasping 
and  a  hard  man  always ;  I  craved 
for  money,  but  it  was  to  gain 
advantages,  wealth,  position ;  I  was 
not  so  meaningless  in  my  desires  as 
io  love  it  only  fpr  itself !  But  here 
— here — I  lost  my  hold  on  life,  on 
love— on  all  but  the  vice  of  avarice. 
I  see  it  all  now.  It  was  in  me,  as 
it  is  in  you ;  but  instead  of  fighting 
it,  as  you  musty  I  yielded  to  the 
power  of  camel,  evil,  unspiritual 
spirits,  who  helped  me  crush  my 
better  nature,  and  gave  me  food 
for  my  vices.  They,  too,  have 
lived  and  died  here — unprincipled, 
selfish  wretches,  who  so  loved  their 
tangible,  material  world,  that  even 
after  leaving  the  body  behind,  they 
endeavoureoL  to  ding  as  closely 
as  possible  to  that  part  of  their 
material  surroundings,  to  which* 
they  had  attached  themselves.  But 
I  must  hasten,  for  my  time  is  short. 
So  long,  my  son,  has  your  body 
been  obscured  by  terror,  that  I  have 
but  little  time  left  for  speech. 

**I  died — alas! — ^my  last  words 
were  of  that  cursed  money — ^my  last 
thoughts  dwelled  upon  it — and  as 
m.y  dmi  soul  left  the  worn  out  body, 
I  found  mj'self ,  not  looking  up  or 
entering  on  new  life,  but  stanoing 
and  gazing  upon  the  spot  where  the 
money  lay  hid.  I  could  not  leave 
it — ^I  had  nothing  else  to  turn  to — 
and  until  my  body  was  carried  from 
the  house  I  wandered  about  and 
around  it,  a  lost  and  wretched  being, 
bemoaning  my  store,  which  was 
lost,  both  to  me  and  to  you ! 

**  Do  not  tremble  so,  my  son — it 
fills  me  with  grief,  to  be  such  a 
terror  to  the  only  being  who  has 
Any  bond  of  union  with  me.  The 
only  being— yes — ^your  mother, — 
ah  I  I  loved  her  once — ^I  loved  her 
always,  only  I  was  blind  and  dead 
— I  have  looked  for  her,  but  I  can- 
mot  find  her!  I  cannot  find  her 
anywhere— not  anywhere ! 


**  But  I  must  tell  you  how,  when 
they  hid  my  body  away,  a  chain 
seemed  to  have  been  cut,  and  I 
found  myself  straying — ^alone — in 
utter  darkness.  Such  darkness  as 
I  have  no  words  for. 

*'  I  taught  you  to  have  no  faith 
in  the  fable  of  a  future  life  ;  I  had 
none  myself.  When  clouded  and 
veiled,  and  utterly  bowed  down  by 
this  intolerable  darkness  I  thought 
— This  is  death.  And  yet  I  mar- 
velled that  I  should  still  be  able  to 
think — that  I  could  thus  wonder  at 
my  own  state.  Did  I  still  exist 
even  in  death  ?  Was  I  to  die  to 
everything  save  consciousness?  Was 
I  to  lose  all  save  the  knowledge  of 
my  own  misery-  and  want  of  life  ? 
At  first  I  seemed  to  be  a  part  of 
the  darkness — q[uite  negative,  and 
blank,  and  hopeless.  But  after- 
wards these  questionings  arose  in 
me,  and  I  strove  within  myself,  and 
began  to  cry  for  life,  and  forgot 
my  past  vices,  in  the  yearning  for 
a  new  creation  of  myself.  New, 
yes — for  I  did  not  expect  to  return 
to  earth  life.  A  mysterious  longing 
was  growing  within  me,  for  some- 
thing which  I  could  not  understand 
— a  yearning,  and  a  craving,  and  a 
reaching  out — blind  and  melancholy 
yet  passionate,  for  all  my  nature's 
force  was  thrown  upon  it.  I  could 
not  understand  then,  but  I  know 
now,  that  the  first  glimmering  idea 
of  life  in  the  spirit  had  dawned 
upon  me. 

**When  I  was  filled  with  tliis 
pa.ssionate  desire  I  felt  a  gentle 
hand  touch  mine,  so  lovingly  that 
my  suspicious  nature  could  not  for 
sluuue  arouse  itself.  Then  it  pressed 
my  weary  eyes,  and  bade  me  see. 

'*  See ! — oh,  my  son !  the  rapture 
that  filled  me  when  first  that  intol- 
erable darkness  began  to  be  dis- 
persed by  a  sort  of  gray  gloom, 
which,  though  sad  ai^  mournful, 
was  to  me,  by  contrast,  like  & 
radiant  light.  I  felt  that  once  more 
I  was  akve — that  death  in  some 
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inscrutable  manner  had  been  ban- 
ished— ^that  life  had  returned  to  me 
with  sight,  yet  I  could  not  pause  to 
wonder  at  tiiis  mystery,  for  all  my 
attention  was  riveted  upon  the 
world  I  found  myself  in.  Was  it 
Heaven,  or  was  it  Hell?  I  Imew 
not. 

"  Dim,  cowering  forms  I  saw  all 
around  me,  some  with  hidden  faces, 
some  with  upturned  eyes,  empty  of 
expression,  unseeing.  I  gazed  into 
the  faces  I  met,  in  amazement  at 
the  emptiness  of  life  expressed  in 
them,  the  void  of  all  save  blank 
misery,  and  vag^e  appeal.  "When 
first  my  surprise  wore  off,  it  went 
to  my  heart  to  see  the  shapes  they 
wore,  to  observe  the  objectlessness 
of  their  attitudes,  the  doubtfulness 
and  hesitation  of  their  movements ; 
and  then,  to  hear  the  childish  wail 
burst  from  the  heart  of  some  half- 
formed  creature,  who  had  worn  out 
his  physical  body  in  idle .  sin  and 
selfishness,  giving  his  spirit  no  time 
or  opportunity  for  growth. 

"And  I! — /  was  among  them — 
I  was  one  of  these,  and  when  I 
thought  of  this,  I  laid  my  head 
down  and  gave  way  to  despair. 

''But  a  touch  then  came  again 
upon  my  hand,  and  looking  up  I 
saw,  dimly,  a  form — a  beantiful 
form — a  form  instinct  with  light 
and 'life  and  movement,  glowing 
with  its  own  internal  loveliness  and 
radiant  with  animation.  How  can 
I  tell  you  what  this  form  was? 
Oh,  that  you  might  see  it,  and  be 
guided  as  I  was  guided !  It  was  a 
dove,  with  broad-spread  wings  for 
flight— and  yet  a  woman— how,  I 
know  not.  I  can  only  tell  you  how 
I  was  impressed.  I  saw  that  she 
was  the  foremost,  and  most  distinct 
of  a  circling  band  of  glowing 
luminous  forms,  that  vanished  far 
beyond  my  sight  into  those  heavens 
above,  which  were  invisible  to  me. 
'*  She  spoke — and  told  me  I  was 
wrong  to  deq)air,  for  I  had  already 
taken  an  upward  step,  and  if  I  would 


follow  her,  she  told  me  she  would 

frove  this  by  shewing  me  the  world 
had  just  left.  She  spoke  with  such 
simplicity  and  conunanding  earnest- 
ness that  unhesitatingly  I  obeyed. 

''And  what  a  sight  she  made 
visible  to  me!  The  language  of 
earth  is  too  puny  to  describe  that 
which  I  saw.  Beings  who  fought 
in  the  filth  for  a  copper,  like  wild 
dogs  for  a  bone.  Creatures  who 
fawned  and  flattered  and  licked  the 
horrible  dust  with  their  black  and 
blistered  tongues,  to  gain  but  a 
particle  of  some  possession  from 
another.  Solitary,  intense  forms, 
who  grubbed  and  dug  and  scraped 
with  their  nails  in  some  particular 
spot — some  hideous  hole— -after  a 
fancied  hoard  which  they  expected 
to  find  there.  Not  men,  but  beasts, 
were  these,  with  their  eyes  always 
downwards — ^their  bodies  always 
bent,  in  some  abject  attitude  ;  their 
faces  turned  away  from  such  dim 
rays,  not  of  light,  but  of  lesser 
gloom,  as  could  ^struggle  into  their 
atmosphere ! 

"  And  I,  but  a  brief  while  before, 
had  been  one  of  these!     Too  self- 
absorbed    even    to     see    my   own 
dreadful     companions — ^fixing    my 
eyes  only  on  that  horrid  tie  which 
had    bound  me     to    the    earth — 
my  hidden  gold — ^I,  unseeing,  and 
unseen,   had    mingled     with    this 
sickening  crew !    Oh,    could  I  but 
inspire  you  witli  the  disgust  and 
contempt  which  filled  my  breast,  as 
I  watched  these  selfish,   unopened 
bein^ !     Coidd  I  but  picture  them 
so  vividly,  that  you  would*  sooner 
die  of  starvation  and  poverty  than 
suffer  your  spirit  to  be  so  depraved  I 
Die?    What  is  death?     But  the 
casting  aside  of  a  useless  garment. 
I  know  now  how  small  a  thmg  it  is, 
for  I  only  appreciated  the  change 
by  the  fact  that  I  could  not  reach 
my  money— could  not  grasp  it ;  and 
I  coidd  not  speak  to  you.     More- 
over, I  saw  my  body  lying  there, 
and  was  perplexed  by  its  separation 
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from  myself.  Believe  me,  to  die  is 
nothing,  beside  the  hideous  degra- 
dation which  men  bring  upon  them- 
selves bv  soul-murder— Yes!  is  it 
not  murder  to  that  inner  and  higher 
part  of  you,  to  give  your  life,  your 
mind,  your  thoughts,  yourself,  to  & 
something  which  has  no  existence 
save  to  the  most  external  senses  ? 
something  which  is  of  no  value, 
unless  you  exchange  it  for  other 
things  which  also  are  tangible  to  the 
external  senses?  And  these  are 
things  which  vanish  for  ever  when 
the  poor  mutUated,  darkened  spirit 
leaves  the  body ;  leaves  it,  to  pass 
into  some  such  state  as  I  have  tried 
to  tell  you  of. 

"  WTule  I  gazed  in  wonder  and 
horror,  these  other  beings  of  some 
different  world  stood  beside  me : — 
different,  indeed,  for  they  were 
beautiful  and  full  of  light,  instead 
of  hideous  and  dark. 

*^  Presently  she  that  had  already 
spoken  before  to  me,  spoke  again. 
'Despair  not,*  she  said;  *for  I 
shew  you  what  a  mighty  step  in 
life  you  have  taken.  You  now 
perceive  the  spiritual  life— you  are 
Awake  !  Only  dimly  awake»  it  is 
true;  only  as  a  child;  but  still 
awake.  And  now  your  eyes  turn 
upwards  to  the  light.  ...  If , 
long  ago,  while  on  earth,  you  had 
yielded  to  your  better  nature,  if 
you  had  not  thrown  aside  your 
sweet  wife's  influences, — ^if  you  had 
turned  into  the  paths  of  goodness 
and  truth,  insteaa  of  letting  yourself 
gradually  grow  harsher  and  falser, 
you  would  now  have  cained  a 
spiritual  life — ^you  would  be  full  of 
works,  of  loves,  of  ho]>es;  you 
would  have  entered  upon  that  life 
which  ought  to  belong  to  you, 
when  physical  death  freed  you 
from  your  body,  instead  of  findiug 
yourself  in  darkness,  and  void  of 
life.  As  it  is,  thank  your  Father 
that  he  has  opened  your  eyes,  and 
patiently  persevere  in  your  efforts 
to  realize  the  world  which  is  around 


you.  The  more  vou  endeavour  to* 
perceive  spiritual  existences,  the- 
more  will  they  crowd  upon  you, 
and  your  life  will  momently  be-' 
come  fuller.  But  look  not  down- 
wards or  back — ^Look  not  back! 
Your  eves  are  too  faint  and  feeble 
yet  to  brave  the  sight  of  the  evil 
which  lies  behind  you ! ' 

**And  I  did  strive!  Oh,  God,, 
how  I  prayed  for  light  and  looked 
to  the  dim  sky  and  craved  for  the* 
sun's  beams !  But  I  dare  not  pause- 
to  tell  you  all,  for  the  light  of  your 
earth's  sun  will  soon  £11  your 
heavens  and  you  cannot  then  see* 
me  or  hear  me,  though  I  still  shall 
be  beside  you. 

**  They  told  me— these  angel  visi- 
tants— ^that  a  glorious  light  filled 
all  the  universe,  and  that  I  was* 
blind,  not  the  world  dark.  They 
saw  it ;  they  said  it  surrounded  me* 
could  I  but  perceive  it.  I  strove- 
with  straining  eye-balls  to  see  itfr 
all-pervading  presence.  I  wan- 
dered through  my  gray  and  gloomy 
surroundings,  regardless  of  where^ 
my  feet  strayed,  thinking  only  that 
perchance  in  some  new  place  I 
might  catch  the  sight  I  yearned  for 
— over  the  rough  and  pathless, 
moors  and  moimtains  that  stretched 
on  every  side,  I  toiled  in  thia 
passionate  hope— fancying  that 
from  each  moimtain  top  I  should 
behold  the  sun  rising — that  in  each 
valley  I  might  look  up  and  see  the 
heavens,  cleared  from  the  pall  of 
gloom  that  obscured  them. 

**I  wandered  on,  with  weary 
feet,  bruised  by  the  hard  rocks, 
worn  and  faint  with  fruitless, 
toil.  Yet  still  my  deep  desire  car- 
ried me  on,  and  I  woiud  not  yield 
to  hopelessness.  I  strove  con-' 
tinually,  feeling  sure  that  some 
way  must  lead  out  of  the  darkness. 
Then,  as  my  spirit  almost  sank 
beneath  its  own  struggles,  help 
came  to  me ;  a  wonderful  presence- 
crossed  my  path.  I  saw  before  me- 
a  strong  and  upright  form,  whos^ 
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vhite  and  sweeping  robes  wore  on 
them  the  colour  of  light;  and  I 
coiild  see  that  he  carried  within 
Mm  a  roseate  ray  of  sunshine.  It 
gleamed  and  glowed  forth  from 
him.  I  knew  that  it  was  his  atmo- 
sphere, it  was  that  which  sustained 
his  sweet  life  in  the  midst  of  the 
dull  Tapourousness  that  surrounded 
me.  He  came  towards  me,  and 
fi^laddened  me  with  his  greeting; 
for  he  hailed  me  as  a  brother,  and 
bade  me  only  look  forward,  and 
hasten  unwaveringly  towards  the 
true,  the  real  life.  And  ere  he  left 
me  he  said,  *  There  is  a  work  close 
at  hand  for  thee  to  do,  but  thou 
must  go  back  as  eyen  we  must, 
when  we  endeavour  to  help  others. 
Art  thou  strong  enough,  my  brother, 
to  face  the  end  world  of  sin  and 
weakness — ^to  feel  the  material  fet- 
ters almost  on  thee  once  again? 
Wilt  thou  not  be  tempted  by  their 
allurements  ? ' 

"  My  son,  I  told  him  so  earnestly 
how  deeply  I  felt  the  change — ^how 
great  even  this  blind  life  of  mine 
seemed  in  comparison  to  that  in 
which  I  was  satisfied  only  with  the 
light  of  a  physical  sun — ^that  he 
smiled  as  he  passed  away,  leaving, 
methought,  a  stray  sunbeam  from 
the  shining  of  his  garments. 

**  My  work  soon  came  to  me,  and 
then  I  recognized  his  meaning. 

''  I  %aw  you ;  and  I,  too,  was 
terrified,  as  much  as  you  were,  by 
a  terrible  phantom!  For  I  saw 
you,  my  beloved  son,  my  only  child 
— a  youthful  spirit  who  should 
have  learned  how  to  live  from  m(h- 
I  saw  you  grovelling  among  the 
beasts,  lowering  yourself  to  them, 
instead  of  trying  to  rise  even  above 
humanity! 

"  I  saw  you,  cowering  and  grop- 
ing;*, searching  for  the  paltry  money 
-which  was  the  centre  of  your  dark 
down-looking,  and  growing  meaner 
and  more  miserable  in  your  inner 
life.  In  your  longing  for  easily- 
l^tten  gold  I  heard  you  curse  me! 


and  thy  avenging  voice  penetrated 
into  my  soul  and  awoke  in  me  the 
horrors  of  remorse.  I  saw  your 
spirit — ^your  body  I  could  not  see — 
and  its  aspect  struck  me  so  deeply 
with  grief  and  fear  that  in  my 
longing  I  fiimg  myself  towards  you 
— ^I  strove  to  reach  you — ^to  speak 
— ^to  warn  you — to  hold  you  back 
from  the  evil.  And  then,  I  know 
not  how,  I  found  myself  in  this 
shape— in  the  form  that  I  last  wore 
upon  earth — and  this — ^this  familiar 
shape  has  so  af^ghted  you  that 
you  cannot  speak  to  me!  Oh^ 
answer  me,  my  son !" 

Silence  fell,  and  the  silence  was 
more  awful  to  the  young  man  than 
even  the  soimd  of  that  weird, 
entreatingvoice.  Wildly  he  cried 
aloud,  **  What  would  you  have  me 
do?" 

*  *  Do  ?  Ah,  let  me  strive  to  teH 
you !  Look  not  down  upon  the 
material  temptations  and  desiresy 
which  are  only  clogs  and  eEragi» 
upon  that  life  of  man  which  enters 
into  eternity.  Oh,  my  son,  if  by 
these  words  I  can  iindo  the  teach- 
ing's of  a  life— believe  me,  you  are 
immortal !  Do  not  condemn  your- 
self to  that  dread  state  which,  by 
those  who  enslave  themselves  to> 
earthly  gain,  must  be  experienced,, 
when  first  their  earthly  existence  isi 
taken  from  them.  Oh,  my  son,  let 
me  strive  to  shew  you  the  way !  " 

As  he  spoke,  in  the  greatness* 
of  his  desire,  the  father  forgot 
that  the  barrier  of  flesh  lay  be- 
tween their  spirits.  He  advanced 
from  out  the  shadow  that  had  con- 
cealed the  form  he  wore,  and  held 
his  hands  yearningly  towards  his* 
son. 

He  advanced  but  a  step,  yet  that 
step  permitted  the  wan  moonlight^ 
to  reveal  him. 

The  youth  sprang  to  his  feet 
with  a  wild  shriek  of  abjeet  fear, 
and  then,  as  though  rooted  to  the 
ground,  he  gazed  in  silence  at 
the  fig'ure  before  his  eyes.     For  a 
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moment  thus  they  remained  motion- 
less, each  looking  fixedly  upon  the 
other;  and  then  the  ghostly  being 
made  a  gesture  of  deprecation — 
for  overpowerinff  fear  and  horror 
was  plainly  visible  in  the  counten- 
ance of  the  unhappy  young  man. 

He  flung  out  his  arms  towards 
his  son,  and  leaned  towards  him, 
striving  to  express  the  yearning,  and 
desire  to  help,  that  filled  him.  But 
the  apparent  approaching  of  this 
unearthly  form  towards  him,  filled 
the  young  man's  cup  of  hoiTor  to 
the  full.  He  suddenly  rushed  to 
the  window,  flung  it  up,  and  sprang 
through  it,  while  its  rotten  cords 
let  it  crash  with  a  loud  noise  behind 
his  flying  figure.  Blindly,  but  with 
the  energy  of  terror,  he  fled  across 
the  dark  moorland. 

The  weak  mortal,  terrified  beyond 
endurance  by  a  horrible  and  imjBx- 
pected  appearance,  had  escaped  and 
hidden  himself  away  from  the  very 
sight  of  the  helping  hand  held  out 
to  him.  His  only  thought  is  to  get 
away — away — and  to  find  some 
natural,  physical  thing  which  could 
re-assure  and  comfort  the  scattered 
senses  of  the  body. 

And  what  a  dark  house  indeed  is 
this  which  he  leaves  behind  him, 
standing  in  its  bleak  solitude  upon 
the  moor,  untenanted  by  any  mor- 
tal! Its  most  tangible  inhabitant 
a  being  from  another  world — out  of 
another  life,  brought  hither  by 
remorse  and  the  late  effort  to  re- 
trieve at  least  some  of  his  errors ! 

There  is  no  light  within  the  house 
now,  for  the  aim  lamp  has  long 
since  burnt  out,  and  the  fitful  moon- 
rays  as  they  gleam  now  and  again 
through  the  window  make  the 
shadows  more  mysterious  and  sug- 
gestive. Are  the  rooms  indeed 
tenanted  by  vague  and  unreal 
figures,  that  crouch  and  run  and 
dance,  and  gibber  in  an  unearthly 
merriment,  as  though  delighted  that 
the  last  mortal  had  gone,  and  left 
them  free  to  hold  their  grim  revel,  or 


are  these  fantastic  forms  but  the 
mingling  of  the  vague  light  with  the 
dim  shade  ? 

Even  that  ghastly  form  which  had 
proved  so  terrible  a  sight,  grows 
dimmer ;  but  still  is  visible  the 
worn  and  haggard  face,  marked 
now  with  tears ;  and  still  is  there 
power  to  give  forth  one  cry  of 
anguish. 

'*  Lost !  lost !  lost !  Oh,  my  son, 
thou  couldst  not  believe  though 
one  rose  from  the  dead  !  How  coiud 
I  hope  that  the  fervour  of  a 
moment  should  undo  the  lessons  of 
years  ? .  .  .  .  My  God,  I  have 
failed  in  my  work !  .  .  .  I  have 
.done  nothing !  .  .  .  WTiat  shall 
I  do  ?  Is  there  no  hope  for  me !  " 

Fear  and  grief  and  sorrow  en- 
compassed him  like  a  gray  vapour, 
which  gathered  around  him  as  a 
veil.  His  features  grew  blurred 
and  indistinct  and  his  form  lost  all 
physical  outline.  For  he  turned 
inward  into  the  interior  state  of  his 
spirit,  that  he  might  there  find  the 
privacy  of  solitude,  in  which  to 
yield  to  his  grief  and  disappoint- 
ment. Forlorn  and  dim,  he  vanished 
from  the  earthly  sphere,  and  from 
the  vision  of  those  dark  beings  that 
seemed  to  claim  the  dwelling  as 
their  own;  for  though  enveloped 
in  gloom  as  he  was,  yet  their  dark- 
ness was  deeper  still. 

They  could  not  perceive  the 
sorrowful  spirit  even  while  it  stood 
in  their  midst :  but  soon  he  left 
them  altogether,  passing  away  into 
another  world,  which  though  dim 
and  melancholy,  yet  had  a  purer 
atmosphere  and  a  less  hopeless 
darkness. 

And  here,  back  once  more  in  the 
state  which  had  become  familiar  to 
him,  he  prepared  to  hide  himself 
wholly  within  his  gloom  of  disap- 
pointment until  its  bitterness  should, 
have  worn  away.  But,  ere  the 
cloud  had  completely  wrapped  hinx 
round,  there  penetrated  to  his  soul 
a  sound  which  seemed  to  reach  hinx 
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out  of  a  far-off  sphere.  A  voice — 
gende  and  soft,  as  tlie  tender  voice 
of  the  dove,  yet  clear  and  audible, 
fell  upon  his  ear,  rousing  and 
awakening  his  spirit  by  a  new 
beauty  and  by  a  sweetness  that 
seemed  already  known  and  familiar 
to  the  far-reaches  of  his  memory. 

"Do  not  thus  despair!  How 
hast  thou  striven !  The  dear  angels 
already  smile  upon  thee.  I  can 
perceive,  by  the  increase  of  light 
that  is  about  thee,  the  Divine 
approval  that  is  elicited  by  thy 
impassioned  act.  Fear  not:  for 
soon  thy  unresting  feet  will  lead 
thee  into  a  brighter  state,  and  thou, 
wilt  find  the  way  into  that  ]>eacef  ul 
home  which  I  am  permitted  to  pre- 
pare and  keep  for  thee.  Only  look 
thou  ever  up,  my  love  ! " 

Whilst  he  listened,  and  felt  the 
tender  words  drop  upon  his  heart 
Hk©  soft  rain  ii|>on  a  thirsty  land, 
there  came  across  his  sad,  up- 
looking  eves  a  light.  And  as  it 
came,  gladdening  his  earnest  soul 
with  a  delight  as  of  new  life,  he 
beheld,  within  its  centre  of  bright- 
ness, the  features  of  Ids  long-lost 
wife  smile  for  an  instant  upon  him. 


The  sound  of  the  broad  wings  of 
heavenly  messengers  fell  upon  his 
ears,  and  his  eyes  dimly  perceived 
glowing  and  majestic  forms  that 
moved  in  bright  harmony  where 
the  light  appeared.  And  his  eyes 
gathered  strength  to  gaze,  and  his 
ears  power  to  hear,  for  he  felt  that 
those  who  dwelled  and  moved  with- 
in that  light  breathed  the  atmo- 
sphere of  love. 

He  knew  that  his  eyes  were  open- 
ing to  behold  the  Divine  light 
wluch  the  dove- winged  messenger 
had  told  him  filled  aU  the  universe. 

The  majestic  beings,  clothed  in 
light,  and  radiant  with  light,  who 
swiftly  passed  him  by,  thrilling  his 
new-bom  consciousness  by  their 
glowing  presence,  smiled  upon  him. 

The  darkness  of  night  had 
fallen  from  him,  and  he  felt  that 
the  cloud  which  made  him  dim  was 
a  mist  of  the  morning. 

And  the  oaith  too  now  flung  off 
her  brooding  shadows,  and  awoke  to 
welcome  her  own  divinity — the  sun. 
The  storm  was  over,  and  the  bright- 
ness of  the  dawn  fell  upon  a  de- 
serted and  decaying  building— the 
dark  house  on  the  moor. 
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That  ''Art  is  long  and  life  is 
short"  is  a  truth  which  everyone 
feels,  or  ought  to  feel;  yet  surely 
those  who  were  in  London  last  May, 
and  had  in  one  week  the  oppor- 
tunities of  hearing  Rubinstein  play 
the  Sonata  Impassionata,  of  seeing 
Wagner  conduct  the  Spinning 
Wheel  Chorus  from  the  Flying 
Dutchman,  and  of  studying  art  at  the 
Grosvenor  Q-allery,  have  very  little 
to  complain  of  as  regards  human 
existence  and  art-pleasures. 

Descriptions  of  music  are  gene- 
rally, perhaps,  more  or  less  failures, 
for  music  is  a  matter  of  individual 
feeling,  and  the  beauties  and 
lessons  that  one  draws  from  hear- 
ing lovely  sounds  are  mainly 
personal,  and  depend  to  a  large 
extent  on  one's  own  state  of  mind 
and  culture.  So  leaving  Hubinstein 
and  Wagner  to  be  celebrated  by 
Franz  Hueffer,  or  Mr.  Haweis,  or 
any  other  of  our  picturesque  writers 
on  music,  I  will  describo  some  of 
the  pictures  now  being  shown  in 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery. 

The  origin  of  this  Gallery  is  as 
follows :  About  a  year  ago  the  idea 
occurred  to  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  of 
building  a  public  gallery,  in  which, 
untrammelled  by  the  difficulties  or 
meannesses  of  "  Hanging  Com- 
mittees," he  could  exhibit  to  the 
lovers  of  art  the  works  of  certain 
great  living  artists  side  by  side :  a 
gallery  in  which  the  student  would 
not  have  to  struggle  through  an 
endless  monotony  of  mediocre  works 
in  order  to  reach  at  what  was  worth 
looHne  at ;  and  in  which  the  people 
of  En^and  could  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  the  merits  of 
at  least  one  great  master  of  paint- 


ing, whose  pictures  had  been  kept 
from  public  exhibition  by  the 
jealousy  and  ignorance  of  rival 
artists.  Accordingly,  last  May,  in 
New  Bond  Street,  the  Grosvenor 
GhiUery  was  ppened  to  the  public. 

As  far  as  the  Gallery  itself  is 
concerned,  there  are  only  three 
rooms,  so  there  is  no  fear  of  our 
getting  that  terrible  weariness  of 
mind  and  eye  which  comes  on  after 
the  "Forced  Marches"  through 
ordinary  picture  g^eries.  The 
walls  are  hung  with  scarlet  damask 
above  a  dado  of  dull  g^een  and 
gold;  there  are  luxurious  velvet 
couches,  beautiful  flowers  and 
plants,  tables  of  gilded  wood  and 
inlaid  marbles,  covered  with 
Japanese  Cbina  and  the  latest  "Min- 
ton,"  globes  of  ** rainbow  glass*' 
like  large  soap-bubbles,  and,  in  fine, 
everything  in  decoration  that  is 
lovely  to  look  on,  and  in  harmony' 
with  the  surrounding  works  of  art. 

Burne-Jones  and  Holman  Hunt 
are  probably  the  greatest  masters 
of  colour  that  we  have  ever  had  in 
England,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Turner,  but  their  styles  differ 
widely.  To  draw  a  rough  distinc- 
tion, Holman  Hunt  studies  and 
reproduces  the  colours  of  natural 
objects,  and  deals  with  historical 
subjects,  or  scenes  of  real  life, 
mostly  from  the  East,  touched 
occasionally  with  a  certain  f  ancif  ul- 
ness,  as  in  the  **  Shadow  of  the 
Cross."  Bume-Jones,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  a  dreamer  in  the  land 
of  mythology,  a  seer  of  fairy- 
visions,  a  symbolical  painter. 
He  is  an  imaginative  colourist 
too,  knowing  that  all  colour  is  no 
mere  delightful  quality  of  natural 
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ithinffs,  but  a  '*  spirit  upon  them  by 
wMch  they  beoome  expressive  to  the 
«pirit,"  as  Mr.  Pater  says.  Watts' 
power,  on  the  other  hand,  lies  in 
ms  great  originative  and  imagina- 
tive genius,  and  he  reminds  us  of 
.^ischylus  or  Michael  Angelo  in  the 
startling  vividness  of  his  concep- 
tions. Although  these  three  painters 
differ  much  in  aim  and  in  result, 
they  yet  are  one  in  their  faith,  and 
love,  and  reverence,  the  three 
golden  keys  to  the  gate  of  the 
Mouse  Beautiful. 

On  entering  the  West  Gallery 
the  firstpictiire  that  meets  the  eye 
is  Mr.  Watts'  '*Love  and  Death," 
a  large  painting,  representing  a 
jnarble  doorway,  all  overgrown  with 
white-starred  jasmine  and  sweet 
brier-rose.  Death,  a  giant  form, 
veiled  in  grey  draperies,  is  passing 
in  with  inevitable  and  mysterious 
power,  breaking  through  all  the 
nowers.  One  foot  is  already  on  the 
threshold,  and  one  relentless  hand 
is  extended,  while  Love,  a  beautiful 
boy  with  Uthe  brown  limbs  and 
rainbow-coloured  wings,  all  shrink- 
ing like  a  crumpled  leaf,  is  trying, 
with  vain  hands,  to  bar  the  entrance. 
A  little  dove,  undisturbed  by  the 
agony  of  the  terrible  conflict,  waits 
patiently  at  the  foot  of  the  steps 
for  her  playmate  ;  but  will  wait  in 
vain,  for  though  the  face  of  Death 
is  hidden  from  us,  yet  we  can  see 
from  the  terror  in  the  boy's  eyes  and 
quivering  lips,  that.  Medusa-like, 
inis  grey  phantom  turns  all  it  looks 
upon  to  stone ;  and  the  wings 
of  Love  are  rent  and  crushed. 
Except  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel  in  Kome,  there  are 
j>erhaps  few  paintings  to  compare 
with  this  in  mtensity  of  strength 
and  in  marvel  of  conception.  It  is 
worthy  to  rank  with  Michael 
Angelo's  ''Gk>d  dividing  the  Light, 
from  the  Darkness." 

Next  to  it  are  hung  five  pictures 
^y  Millais.  Three  of  them  are 
portraits  of  the  three  daughters  of 


the  Duke  of  Westminster,  all  in 
white  dresses,  with  white  hats  and 
feathers ;  the  delicacy  of  the  colour 
being  rather  injured  by  the  red 
damask  background.  These  pic- 
tures do  not  possess  any  particular 
merit  beyond  that  of  being  ex- 
tremely good  likenesses,  especially 
the  one  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Ormonde.  Over  them  is  hung  a 
picture  of  a  seamstress,  pale  and 
vacant-looking,  with  eyes  red  from 
tears  and  long  watchings  in  the 
night,  hemming  a  shirt.  It  is 
meant  to  illustrate  Hood's  familiar 
poem.  As  we  look  on  it,  a  terrible 
contrast  strikes  us  between  this 
miserable  pauper-seamstress  and 
the  three  beautiful  daughters  of  the 
richest  duke  in  the  world,  which 
breaks  through  any  artistic  reveries 
by  its  awful  vividness. 

The  fifth  picture  is  a  profile  head 
of  a  young  man  with  delicate  aqui- 
line nose,  thoughtful,  oval  face,  and 
artistic,  abstracted  air,  which  will 
be  easily  recognized  as  a  portrait 
of  Lord  Eonald  Oower,  who  is  him- 
self known  as  an  artist  and  sculptor. 
But  no  one  would  discern  in  mese 
five  pictures  the  genius  that  painted 
''The  Home  at  Bethlehem"  and 
the  portrait  of  John  Buskin  which 
is  in  Oxford. 

Then  come  eight  pictures  by 
Alma  Tadema,  good  examples  of 
that  accurate  drawing  of  inanimate 
objects  which  makes  his  pictures  so 
real  from  an  antiquarian  point  of 
view,  and  of  the  sweet  subtlety  of 
colouring  which  gives  to  them  a 
magic  afi  their  own.  No.  32  repre- 
sents some  Boman  c^rls  bathing  m  a 
marble  tank,  and  me  colour  oi  the 
limbs  in  the  water  is  very  perfect  in- 
deed ;  a  dainty  attendant  is  tripping 
down  a  flight  of  steps  with  a  bundle 
of  towels,  and  in  the  centre  a  great 
green  sphynx  in  bronze  throws  forth 
a  shower  of  sparkling  water  for  a 
very  pretty  laughing  girl,  who 
stoops  gleefully  beneath  it.  There 
is  a  delightful  sense  of  coolness 
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about  the  pioture,  and  one  can 
almost  imagine  tliat  one  hears  the 
splash  of  water,  and  the  girls' 
chatter.  It  is  wonderful  w&t  a 
world  of  atmosphere  and  reality 
may  be  condensed  into  a  very  small 
space,  for  this  picture  is  only  about 
elcTen  by  two  and  a  half  inches. 

The  most  ambitious  of  these  pic- 
tures is  one  of  ''  Phidias  showing 
the  Frieze  of  the  Parthenon  to  his 
Friends."  We  are  supposed  to  be 
on  a  high  scaffolding  level  with  the 
frieze,  and  the  effect  of  great 
height  produced  by  glimpses  of 
lignt  between  the  planking  of  the 
floor  is  very  cleverly  managed. 
But  there  is  a  want  of  individuality 
among  the  connoisseurs  clustered 
round  Phidias,  and  the  frieze  itself 
is  very  inaccurately  coloured.  The 
GJreek  boys  who  are  riding  and 
leading  the  horses  are  painted 
Egvptian  red,  and  the  whole  design 
is  done  in  this  red.  dark  blue,  and 
black.  This  sombre  colouring  is 
un-Gbreek ;  the  figures  of  these  boys 
were  undoubtedly  tinted  with  flesh 
colour,  like  the  ordinary  Greek 
statues,  and  the  whole  tone  of  the 
colouring  of  the  original  frieze  was 
brilliant  and  light;  while  one  of 
its  chief  beauties,  the  reins  and 
accoutrements  of  burnished  metal, 
is  quite  omitted.  This  painter  is 
more  at  home  in  the  Qreco-Boman 
art  of  the  Empire  and  later  Be- 
public  than  he  is  in  the  art  of  the 
Periklean  age. 

The  most  remarkable  of  Mr. 
Bichmond's  pictures  exhibited  here 
•is  his  "Mectra  at  the  Tomb  of 
Agamemnon  " — a  very  magnificent 
subject,  which,  however,  is  not  done 
justice  to.  Electra  and  her  hand- 
maidens are  grouped  gracefully  in 
various  attitudes  around  the  tomb 
of  the  murdered  King ;  but  there  is 
a  want  of  humanity  in  the  scene ; 
there  is  no  trace  of  that  passionate 
Asiatic  mourning  for  the  dead  to 
which  the  Greek  women  were  so 
prone,  and  whidh    .^Bschylus    de* 


scribes  with  such  intensity ;  nor 
would  Greek  women  have  come  to 
pour  libations  to  the  dead  in  such 
bright-coloured  dresses  as  Mr.  Bich- 
mond  has  given  them  ;  clearly  this 
artist  has  not  studied  .^ischylus' 
play  of  the  Chtiephora^  in  which 
there  is  an  elaborate  and  pathetia- 
account  of  this  scene.  The  tall, 
twisted  tree-stems,  however,  that 
form  the  back-ground  are  fine  and 
original  in  effect,  and  Mr.  Bich- 
mond  has  caught  exactly  that 
peculiar  opal-blue  of  the  sky 
which  is  so  remarkable  in  Ch*eece  ; 
the  purple  orchids  too,  and  daffodil 
and  narcissi  that  are  in  the  fore- 
gpx)und  are  all  flowers  which  I  hav& 
myself  seen  at  Argos. 

Sir  Ooutts  Lindsay  sends  a  life- 
size  portrait  of  his  wife,  holding  a 
violin,  which  has  some  good  points^ 
of  colour  and  position,  and  four- 
other  pictures,  including  an  exqui- 
sitely simple  and  quaint  little* 
picture  of  the  *' Dower  House  at 
Balcarres,"  and  a  ''  Daphne  "  with 
rather  questionable  flesh-painting, 
and  in  whom  we  miss  the  breath- 
lessness  of  flight. 

'^  I  saw  the  blush  come  o'er  her  like  a 

rose  ; 
The  half-reluctant    crimson   comes* 

and  goes  ; 
Her  glowing  limbs  make  pause,  and' 

she  is  stayed, 
Wondering  the  issue  of  the  words 

she  prayed." 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  Holman 
Hunt  is  not  represented  by  any  of 
his  really  great  works,  such  as  the* 
'*  Finding  of  Christ  in  the  Temple,'' 
or   ''Isabella  mourning  over  the- 
Pot  of  Basil,"  both  of  which  are 
fair  samples  of  his  powers.    Four- 
pictures  of  his  are  shewn  here ;  a 
little  Italian    child,   painted  with 
great  love  and  sweetness,  two  street 
scenes  in  Cairo  full  of  rich  Oriental 
colouring,  and  a  wonderful  work- 
called  the  ''  Afterglow  in  £|m»t." 
It  represents  a  taU  swarthy  E^p- 
tian  woman,  in  a  robe  of  dark  andt 
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light  blue,  carrying  a  green  jar  on 
her  shoulder,  and  a  sheaf  of  gprain 
r  on  her  head;  around  her  comes 
flattering  a  flock  of  beautiful  doves 
of  all  colours,  eager  to  be  fed. 
Behind  is  a  wide  flat  river,  and 
across  the  river  a  stretch  of  ripe 
com,  through  which  a  gaunt  camel 
is  being  driven ;  the  sun  has  set, 
and  from  the  west  comes  a  great 
wave  of  red  light  like  wine  poured 
out  on  the  land,  yet  not  crimson, 
as  we  see  the  Afterglow  in  Northern 
Europe,  but  a  rich  pink  like  that 
of  a  rose.  As  a  study  of  colour  it 
is  superb,  but  it  is  difficult  to  feel 

^     a  human  interest  in  this  Egyptian 
peasant. 

Mr.  Albert  Moore  sends  some  of 
his  usual  pictures  of  women,  which 

f  as  studies  of  drapery  and  colour 
effects  are  very  charming.  One  of 
them,  a  tall  maiden,  in  a  robe  of 
light  blue,  clasped  at  the  neck  with 
a  glowing  sapphire,  and  with  an 
orange  head-dress,  is  a  very  good 
example  of  the  highest  decorative 
art,  and  a  perfect  aelight  in  colour. 
Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope's  picture 
of  "Eve  Tempted"  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  pictures  of  the  Gallery. 

'  Eve,  a  fair  woman,  of  surpassing 
lov^iness,  is  leaning  against  a 
bank  of  violets  underneath  the 
apple-tree ;  naked,  except  for  the 
rich  thick  folds  of  glided  hair 
which  sweep  down  from  her 
head  like  the  bright  rain  in 
which  2ieu8  came  to  Danae.  The 
head  is  drooped  a  little  forward  as 
a  flower  droops  when  the  dew  has 

^  fallen  heavily,  and  her  eyes  are 
dimmed  with  the  haze  that  comes 
in  moments  of  doubtful  thought. 
One  arm  falls  idly  by  her  side,  the 

^  other  is  raised  high  over  her  head 
among  the  branches,  her  delicate 
flng^rs  just  meeting  round  one  of 
the  burnished  appes  that  glow 
amidst  the  leaves  like  "  golden 
lamps  in  a  green  night."  An 
amethy8t-^x>loiured  serpent,  with  a 
devilish  human  head;  is  twisting 


roimd  the  trunk  (A  the  tree  and 
breathes  into  the  woman's  ear  a  blue- 
flame  of  evil  coimsel.  At  the  feet  of 
Eve  bright  flowers  are  growing, 
tulips,  narcissi,  lilies,  and  anemones^ 
all  painted  with  a  loving  patience 
that  reminds  us  of  the  older  Floren- 
tine masters ;  after  whose  example,, 
too,  Mr.  Stanhope  has  used  gilding 
for  Eve's  hair  and  for  the  bright 
fruits. 

Next  to  it  is  another  picture  by 
the  same  artist,  entitled  ''  Love  and 
the  Maiden."  A  girl  has  fallen 
asleep  in  a  wood  of  olive  trees, 
through  whose  branches  and  grey- 
leaves  we  can  see  the  glimmer  of  sky 
and  sea,  with  a  little  seaport  towu 
of  white  houses  shining  in  the 
sunlight.  The  olive  wood  is  ever 
sacred  to  the  Virgin  Pallas,  the 
Goddess  of  Wisdom,  and  who  would 
have  dreamed  of  finding  Er5s 
hidden  there  ?  But  the  gin  wakes 
up,  as  one  wakes  from  sleep  one- 
knows  not  why,  to  see  the  face  of 
the  boy  Love,  who,  with  out- 
stretched hands,  is  leaning  towards 
her  from  the  midst  of  a  rhododen- 
dron's crimson  blossoms.  A  rose- 
garland  presses  the  boy's  brown 
curls,  and  he  is  clad  in  a  tunic  of 
oriental  colours,  and  delicately 
sensuous  are  his  face  and  his  bared 
limbs.  His  boyish  beauty  is  of 
that  peculiar  type  unknown  in 
Northern  Europe,  but  common  in 
the  Greek  islands,  where  boys  can 
still  be  found  as  beautiful  as  the*- 
Charmides  of  Plato.  Guide's  **  St. 
Sebastian"  in  the  Palazzo  Bosso 
at  Genoa  is  one  of  these  boys,  and 
Perugino  once  drew  a  Greek  Gany- 
mede for  his  native  town,  but  the 
painter  who  most  shews  the  influ- 
ence of  this  type  is  Correggio,  whose 
lily-bearer  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Parma,  and  whose  wild-eyed,  open- 
mouthed  St.  Johns  in  the  **  Inco- 
ronata  Madqnna"  of  St.  Giovanni 
Evangelista,  are  the  best  examples 
in  art  of  the  bloom  and  vitality  and 
radiance  of  this  adolescent  beauty. 
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And  BO  there  is  extreme  loveliness 
in  this  figure  of  Love  by  Mr. 
Stanhope,  and  the  whole  picture  is 
iuU  of  grace,  though  there  is, 
perhaps,  too  great  a  luxuriance  of 
•colour,  and  it  would  have  been  a 
relief  had  the  girl  been  dressed  in 
pure  white. 

Mr.  Frederick  Burton,  of  whom 
all  Irishmen  are  so  justly  proud,  is 
represented  by  a  fine  water-colour 
portrait  of  Mrs.  George  Smith ; 
one  would  almost  believe  it  to  be 
in  oils,  so  great  is  the  lustre  on 
this  lady's  raven-black  hair,  and  so 
rich  and  broad  and  vigorous  is  the 
painting  of  a  Japanese  scarf  she 
is  wearing.  Then  as  we  turn  to 
the  east  wall  of  the  gallery  we  see 
the  three  g^eat  pictures  of  Bume- 
Jones,  the  "Beguiling  of  Merlin," 
the  **Day8  of  Creation,"  and  the 
**  Mirror  of  Venus."  The  version 
of  the  legend  of  '*  Merlin's  Beguil- 
ing" that  Mr.  Bume-Jones  has 
followed  differs  from  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's, and  from  the  account /in  the 
'*Morte  d' Arthur."  It  is  taken 
from  the  "Romance  of  Merlin," 
which  tells  the  story  in  this  wise : — 

"  It  fell  on  a  day  that  they  went 
through  the  forest  of  Breceliande,  and 
found  a  bush  thai  was  fair  and  high, 
of  white  hawthorn,  full  of  flower6y 
and  there  they  sat  in  the  shadow. 
And  Merlin  fell  on  sleep  ;  and  when 
«he  felt  that  he  was  on  sleep  she  arose 
softly,  and  began  her  enchantments, 
•such  as  Merlin  had  taught  her,  and 
made  the  ring  nine  times,  and  nine 

times  the  enchantments. 

*  *  *  *  41 

And  then  he  looked  about  him,  and  liim 
seemed  he  was  in  the  fairest  tower  of 
the  world,  and  the  most  strong ;  nei- 
ther of  iron  was  it  fashioned,  nor 
steel,  nor  timber,  nor  of  stone,  but  of 
the  air,  without  any  other  thing ;  imd 
in  sooth  80  strong  it  is  that  it  may 
never  be  undone  while  the  world 
endnreth." 

So  runs  the  chronicle  ;  and  thus 
Mr.  Bume-Jenes,  the  '' Archimage 
of  the  esoteric  unreal,"  treats 
the   subject.      Stretched    upon    a 


low  branch  of  the  tree,  and  en* 
circled  with  the  glory  of  the 
white  hawthorn-blossoms,  half  sits, 
half  lies,  the  great  enchanter.  He 
is  not  drawn  as  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
described  him,  with  the  ''vast  and 
shaggy  mantle  of  a  beard,"  which 
youth  gone  out  had  left  in  ashes ; 
smooth  and  clear-cut  and  very  pale 
is  his  face ;  time  ha«  not  seared 
him  with  wrinkles  or  the  signs  of 
age ;  one  would  hardly  know  him 
to  be  old  were  it  not  that  he  seems 
very  weary  of  seeking  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  worldf,  and  that 
the  great  sadness  that  is  bom  of 
wisdom  has  cast  a  shadow  on  him. 
But  now  what  availeth  him  his 
wisdom  or  his  arts  ?  His  eyes, 
that  saw  once  so  clear,  are  dim  and 
glazed  with  coming  death,  and  his 
white  and  delicate  hands  that 
wrought  of  old  such  works  of 
marvel,  hang  listlessly.  Vivien,  a 
tall,  lithe  woman,  beautiful  and 
subtle  to  look  on,  like  a  snake, 
stands  in  front  of  him,  reading  the 
fatal  spell  from  the  enchanted  book ; 
mocking  the  utter  helplessness  of 
him  whom  once  her  lying  tongue 
had  called 

*'  Her  lord  and  liege, 
Her  seer,  her  bard,  her  silver  star  of 

eve, 
Her  god,  her  Merlin,  the  one  passionate 

love 
Of  her  whole  life." 

In  her  brown  crisp  hair  is  the 
gleam  of  a  golden  snake,  and  she 
is  clad  in  a  silken  robe  of  dark 
violet  that  clings  tightly  to  hor 
limbs,  more  expressing  than  hiding 
them ;  the  colour  of  this  dress  is 
like  the  colour  of  a  purple  sea- 
sheU,  broken  here  and  there  with 
slight  gleams  of  silver  and  pink 
and  azure ;  it  has  a  strange  metallic 
lustre  like  the  iris-neck  of  the  dove. 
Were  this  Mr.  Bume-Jones'  only 
work  it  would  be  enough  of  itself 
to  make  him  rank  as  a  great 
painter.  The  picture  is  full  of 
magic;  and  the  colour  is  truly  a 
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^irit  dwelling  on  things  and 
making  them  expressive  to  the 
spirit,  for  the  delicate  tones  of 
grey,  and  green,  and  riolet  seem 
to  convey  to  us  the  idea  of  languid 
sleep,  and  even  the  hawthorn  blos- 
rsoms  have  lost  their  wonted  bright- 
ness, and  are  more  like  the  pale 
moonlight  to  which  Shelley  com- 
pared them,  than  the  sheet  of 
summer  snow  we  see  now  in  our 
English  fields. 

The  next  picture  is  divided  into 
six     compartments,     each     repre- 
senting a  day  in  the   Creation   of 
the  World,  under  the  symbol  of  an 
angel     holding    a    crystal     globe, 
within  which  is  shown  the  work  of 
a  day.     In  the  first  compartment 
-stands  the  lonely  angel  of  the  First 
Day,  and  within  the   crystal  ball 
Light  is  being  separated  from  Dark- 
ness. In  the  fourth  compartment  are 
four  angels,  and  the  crystal  glows 
like  a  heated  opal,  for  within  it  the 
•creation  of   the   Sun,    Moon,    and 
Stars  is  passing;    the  number  of 
the     angels    increases,     and     the 
•colours    grow  more  vivid  till  we 
reach  the  Mxth  compartment,  which 
:  shines  afar    off    like    a    rainbow. 
Within  it  are  the  six  angels  of  the 
•Creation,  each  holding  their  crystal 
ball ;  and  within  the  crystal  of  the 
sixth   angel   one  can  see   Adam's 
:strong  brown  limbs  and  hero  form, 
and  the  pale,    beautiful   body   of 
Eve.      At  the  feet  also  of  these 
six     winged     messengers    of     the 
Creator  is  sitting  the  angel  of  the 
Seventh  Day,   who  on  a  harp  of 
gold  is  singing  the  glories  of  that 
•coming  day  which    we    have  not 
yet  seen.    The  faces  of  the  angels 
«re  pale  and  oval-shaped,   in  their 
eyes  is  the  light  of  Wisdom  and 
Irove,  and  their  Hps  seem  as  if  they 
would  speak  to  us;    and  strength 
.and    beauty  are   in    their  wings. 
They  stand  with  naked  feet,  some 
•on  shell- strewn  sands  whereon  tide 
has  never  washed  nor  storm  broken, 
^hers  it  seems  on  pools  of  water. 


others  on  strange  flowers ;  and  their 
hair  is  like  the  bright  glory  round 
a  saint's  head. 

The  scene  of  the  third  picture  is 
laid  in  a  long  green  valley  by  the 
sea;  eight  girls,  handmaidens  of 
the  Gk)ddess  of  Love,  are  collected 
by  the  margin  of  a  long  pool  of 
dear  water,  whose  surface  no 
wandering  wind,  or  flapping  bird 
has  ruffled ;  but  the  large  flat 
leaves  of  the  water  Hly  float  on  it 
undisturbed,  and  clustering  forget- 
me-nots  rise  here  and  there  fike 
heaps  of  scattered  turquoise. 

In  this  **  Mirror  of  Venus  "  each 
girl  is  reflected  as  in  a  mirror  of 
polished  steel.  Some  of  them  bend 
over  the  pool  in  laughing  wonder 
at  their  own  beauty,  others,  weary 
of  shadows,  are  leaning  back,  and 
one  girl  is  standing  straight  up  ; 
and  notljing  of  her  is  reflected  in 
the  iK)ol  but  a  glimmer  of  white 
feet.  This  picture,  however,  has 
not  the  intense  pathos  and  tragedy 
of  the  **  Beguiling  of  Merlin,'*  nor 
the  mystical  and  lovely  symbolism 
of  the  '^Days  of  the  Creation." 
Above  these  three  pictures  are 
hung  five  allegorical  studies  of 
figures  by  the  same  artist,  all 
worthy  of  his  fame. 

Mr.  Walter  Crane,  who  has 
illustrated  so  many  fairy  tales 
for  children,  sends  an  ambiti- 
ous work  called  the  "Renais- 
sance of  Venus,"  which  in  the  dull 
colour  of  its  "  sunless  dawn,"  and 
in  its  general  want  of  all  the 
glow  and  beauty  and  passion, 
that  one  associates  with  this  scene 
reminds  one  of  Botticelli's  picture 
of  the  same  subject.  After  Mr. 
Swinburne's  superb  description  of 
the  sea-birth  of  the  goddess  in  his 
Hymn  to  Proserpine,  it  is  very 
strange  to  find  a  cultured  artist  of 
feeling  producing  such  a  vapid 
Venus  as  this.  The  best  thing  in 
it  is  the  painting  of  an  apple  tree : 
the  time  of  year  is  spring,  and  the 
leaves    have  not    yet    come,   but 
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the  tree  is  laden  with  pink  and 
white  blossoms,  which  stand  out  in 
beautiful  relief  against  the  pale 
blue  of  the  sky,  and  are  very  true 
to  nature. 

M.  Alphonse  Leg^s  sends  nine 
pictures,  and  there  is  a  natural 
curiosity  to  see  the  work  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  holds  at  Cambridge  the 
same  professorship  as  Mr.  Buskin 
does  at  Oxford.  Four  of  these  are 
studies  of  men's  heads,  done  in 
two  hours  each  for  his  pupils  at 
the  Slade  Schools.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  vigorous,  rough  execution 
about  them,  and  they  are  marvels 
of  rapid  work.  His  portrait  of 
Mr.  Carlyle  is  unsatisfactory ;  and 
even  in  No.  79,  a  picture  of  two 
Bcarlet-robed  bishops,  surrounded 
by  Spanish  monks,  his  colour  is 
very  thin  and  meagre.  A  good  bit 
of  painting  is  of  some  metal  pots 
in  a  picture  called  '*  Le  Chaudron- 
nier.'* 

Mr.  Leslie,  unfortunately,  is 
ohly  represented  by  one  small 
work,  called  "Palm-blossom." 
It  is  a  picture  of  a  per- 
fectly lovely  child,  that  rennuds 
us  of  Sir  Joshua's  cherubs  in  the 
National  Gallery,  with  a  mouth 
like  two  petals  of  a  rose ;  the 
underlip,  as  Kossetti  says  quaintly 
somewhere,  "sucked  in  as  if  it 
strove  to  kiss  itself." 

Then  we  come  to  the  most  abused 
pictures  in  the  whole  Exhibition 
— ^the  "  colour  symphonies  "  of  the 
"  Great  Dark  Master,"  Mr.  Whis- 
tler, who  deserves  the  name  of  Ho 
skoteifioSf  as  much  as  Herakleitos 
ever  did.  Their  titles  do  not  convey 
much  information.  No.  4  is  called 
"  Nocturne  in  Black  and  Gt>ld ; 
No.  6a.,  "  Nocturne  in  Blue  and 
Silver,"  and  so  on.  The  first  of 
these  represents  a  rocket  of  golden 
rain,  with  g^een  and  red  fires 
bursting  in  a  perfectly  black  sky  ; 
two  larg^  black  smudges  on  the 
picture  standing,  I  believe,  for 
a  tower  which  is  in   "Cremome 


Qtirdens,"  and  for  a  crowd  of 
lookers  on.  The  other  is 
rather  prettier ;  a  rocket  is  break- 
ing in  a  pale  blue  sky,  over  a  large^ 
dark  blue  bridge,  and  a  blue  and 
silver  river.  These  pictures  are 
certainly  worth  looking  at  for  about- 
as  long  as  one  looks  at  a  real 
rocket,  that  is,  for  somewhat  less> 
than  a  quarter  of  a  minute. 

No.  7  is  called  "  Arrangement  in 
Black  No.  3,"  apparently  some- 
pseudonym  for  our  g^^eatest  living- 
actor,  for  out  of  black  smudgy 
clouds  comes  looming  the  gaunt 
figure  of  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  with 
the  yellow  hair  and  pointed  beard, 
the  ruff,  short  cloak,  and  tight  hose* 
in  which  he  appeared  as  Philip  II. 
in  Tennyson's  play  of  Queen  Mary. 
One  hand  is  thrust  into  his  breast 
and  his  legs  are  stuck  wide  apart,  in 
a  queer  stiff  position  that  Mr.  Irving- 
often  adopts  preparatory  to  one  of 
his  long  woli-like  strides  across- 
the  stage.  The  figure  is  life-size,  and 
though  apparently  one-armed,  is  so- 
ridiculously  like  the  original  that  one- 
cannot  help  almost  laughing  when 
one  sees  it.  And  we  may  imagine 
that  anyone  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  shut  up  at  night  in  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  would  hear  this 
**  Arrangement  in  Black  No.  3" 
murmuring,  in  the  well-known 
Lyceum  accents — 

"  By  St.  Jamesy  I  do  protest 
Upon  the  faith  and  honour  of   a 

Spaniard, 
I  am  vastly  grieved  to  leave  your 

Majesty. 
Simon,  is  supper  ready  ? " 

Nos.  8  and  9  are  life-size  por- 
traits of  two  young  ladies, 
evidently  caught  in  a  bleu^k 
London  fog ;  they  look  like  sisters 
but  are  not  related  probably,  as 
one  is  a  '*  Harmony  in  Amber  and 
Black,"  the  other  only  an  '•Arrange- 
ment in  Brown." 

Mr.  Whistler,  however,  sends  one 
really  good  picture  to  this  exhibi- 
tion,  a  portrait  of    Mr.    Oarlyle, 
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which  is  hung  in  the  entrance 
hall;  the  expression  on  the  old 
man's  face,  the  texture  and  colour 
of  his  grey  hair,  and  the  general 
sympathetic  treatment,  shew  Mr. 
Whistler  *  to  be  an  iirtist  of  very 
great  power  when  he  likes. 

There  is  not  so  much  in  the  East 
Gallery  that  calls  for  notice.  Mr. 
Leighton  is  imfortunately  only 
Tepresented  by  two  little  heads,  one 
of  on  Italian  girl,  the  other  called 
"  A  Study."  ^ere  is  some  delicate 
flesh  painting  of  red  and  brown  iu 
these  works  that  reminds  one  of  a 
russet  apple ;  but  of  course  they 
are  no  samples  of  this  artist's 
great  strength.  There  are  two 
good  portraits,  one  of  Mrg.  Bume- 
Jones,  by  Mr.  Poynter.  This  lady 
has  a  very  delicate,  artistic  face, 
reminding  us,  perhaps,  a  little  of 
one  of  the  angels  her  husband  has 
painted.  She  is  represented  in  a 
white  dress,  with  a  perfectly  gigan- 
tic old-fashioned  watch  hung  to  her 
waist,  drinking  tea  from  an  old 
blue  china  cup.  The  other  is  a 
head  of  the  Duchess  of  Westmin- 
fiter,  by  Mr.  Forbes  Kobertson,  who 
both  as  an  actor  and  an  artist  has 
shown  great  cleverness.  He  has 
succeeded  very  well  in  reproducing 
the  calm  beautiful  profile,  and 
lustrous  golden  hair,  but  the 
shoulders  are  ungraceful,  and  very 
unlike  the  originsd.  The  figure  of 
a  girl  leaning  against  a  wonderful 
fscreen,  looking  terribly  **  mis- 
understood," and  surrounded  by 
any  amount  of  artistic  china  and 
furniture,  by  Mrs.  Louise  Jopling, 
is  worth  looking  at  too.  It  is 
called  ''  It  might  have  been,"  and 
the  girl  is  quite  fit  to  be  the  heroine 
of  any  sentimental  novel. 


The  two  largest  contributors  to 
this  gallery  are  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Heilbuth  and  Mr.  James  Tissot^ 
The  first  of  these  two  artists  sends 
some  delightful  pictures  fromEome^ 
two  of  wMch  are  particularly  pleas-- 
ing.  One  is  of  an  ojd  Cardinal  in 
the  Imperial  scarlet  of  the  CcesarSy 
meeting  a  body  of  young  Italian 
boys  in  purple  soutanes,  students 
evidently  in  some  religious  college, 
near  the  Church  of  St.  John 
Lateran.  One  of  the  boys  is  being 
presented  to  the  Cardinal,  and 
looks  very  nervous  under  the  opera- 
tion; the  rest  gaze  in  wonder  at 
the  old  man  in  his  beautiful  dress. 
The  other  picture  is  a  view  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Villa  Borgheee; 
a  Cardinal  has  sat  down  on  a 
marble  seat  in  the  shade  of  the 
trees,  and  is  suspending  his  medi- 
tation for  a  moment  to  smile  at  a 
pretty  child  to  whom  a  French 
bonne  is  pointing  out  the  gorgeously 
dressed  old  gentleman;  a  flunkey 
in  attendance  ou  the  Cardinal  looks 
superciliously  on. 

Nearly  aU  of  Mr.  Tissot's  pictures 
are  deficient  in  feeling  and  depth  ; 
his  young  ladies  are  too  fashionably 
over-dressed  to  interest  the  artistic 
eye,  and  he  has  a  hard  unscrupu- 
lousness  in  painting  uninteresting 
objects  in  an  iminteresting  way. 
There  is  some  good  colour  and 
drawing,  however,  in  his  painting 
of  a  withered  chestnut  tree,  with 
the  autunm  sun  glowing  through 
the  yellow  leaves,  in  a  picnic  scene, 
No.  23 ;  the  remainder  of  the 
picture  being  something  in  the 
photographic  style  of  Frith. 

What  a  gap  in  art  there  is  be- 
tween such  a  picture  as  *'  The  Ban- 
quet of  the  Civic  GKiard,"  in  Hollanc , 


*  It  is  perhaps  not  fc^nerally  known  that  there  is  another  and  older  peaoock 
ceiling  in  the  world  besides  the  one  Mr.  Whistler  has  done  at  Kensington.  I  was 
surpriaed  lately  at  Ravenna  to  come  across  a  mosaic  ceiling:  done  in  the  keynote  of 
a  peaoock*s  tail  blue,  green,  purple,  and  gold,  and  with  foor  peacocks  in  the  four 
spandrils.  Mr.  Whistler  was  ooaware  of  the  ezistdnoe  of  this  colling  at  the  time  he 
did  his  own. 
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with  its  beautiful  grouping  of 
noble-looking  men,  its  exquisite 
Venetian  glass  a-glow  with  light 
and  wine,  and  Mr.  Tissot's  over- 
dressed, common-looking  people, 
and  ugly,  painfully  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  jnodem  soda-water 
bottles ! 

Mr.  Tissot's  "  Widower,"  how- 
ever, shines  in  qualities  which  his 
other  pictures  lack  ,*  it  is  ftdl  of 
depth  and  sug^ffestiveness ;  the 
glasses  and  wild,  luxuriant  growth 
of  the  foreground  are  a  revel  of 
natural  life. 

We  must  notice  besides  in  this 
gallery  Mr.  Watts'  two  powerful 
portraits  of  Mr.  Burne -Jones  and 
Lady  Lindsay. 

To  get  to  the  Water  Colour 
Boom  we  pass  through  a  small 
sculpture  gallery,  which  contains 
some  busts  of  interest,  and  a 
pretty  terra-cotta  figure  of  a  young 
sailor,  by  Count  Gleichen,  entitled 
**  Cheeky,"  but  it  is  not  remark- 
able in  any  way,  and  contrasts  very 
unfavourably  with  the  Exhibition 
of  Sculpture  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
in  which  are  three  really  fine  works 
of  art — Mr.  Leighton's  "Man 
Struggling  with  a  Snake,"  which 
may  be  thought  worthy  of  being 
looked  on  side  by  side  with  the 
Laocoon  of  the  Vatican,  and  Lord 
Honald  Gower's  two  statues,  one  of 
a  dying  French  Guardsman  at  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  the  other  of 
Marie  Antoinette  being  led  to  exe- 
cution with  bound  hands,  Queen- 
like and  noble  to  the  last. 

The  collection  of  water-colours  is 
mediocre  ;  there  is  a  good  effect  of 
Mr.  Poynter's,  the  east  wind  seen 
from  a  high  cliff  sweeping  down  on 
the  sea  like  the  black  wings  of  some 
god ;  and  some  charming  pictures 
of  "Fairy  Land"  by  Mr.  Richard 
Doyle,  which  would  make  good 
illustrations  for  one  of  Mr.  AlHng- 


ham's    "Fairy-Poems;"  but  the 
tout'ememhU  is  poor. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the- 
works  exhibited  here,  we  see  that 
this  dull  land  of  England,  with  its 
short  summer,  its  dreary  rains  and 
fogs,  its  mining  districts,  and  fac- 
tories, and  vile  deification  of  machi- 
nery, has  yet  produced  very  great 
masters  of  art,  men  with  a  subtle- 
sense  and  love  of  what  is  beautiful, 
original,  and  noble  in  imagination. 

Nor  are  the  art-treasures  of  this- 
country  at  all  exhausted  by  this 
Exhibition;  there  are  very  many 
great  pictures  by  living  artists 
hidden  away  in  different  places, 
which  those  of  us  who  are  yet  boys 
have  never  seen,  and  which  our- 
elders  must  wich  to  see  again. 

Holman  Hunt  has   done  better- 
work     than     ^he    "Afterglow    in 
Egypt;"  neither  MiUais,  Leighton, 
or  Poynter  have  sent  any  of  the 
pictures  on  which  their  fame  rests  p 
neither    Bume-Jones     or    Watts 
shows  us  here  all  the  glories  of  his 
art ;  and  the  name  of  that  strange- 
genius  who  wrote  the   "Vision  of 
Love  revealed  in  Sleep,"  and  the 
names  of  Dante   Rossetti,  and  or 
the    Marchioness    of    Waterford, 
cannot  be  found  in  the  catalogue.. 
And  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  thia- 
is  not  the  only  exhibition  of  paint- 
ings   that    we    shall    see    in    the* 
Grosvenor  Gallery ;  and  Sir  Coutts^ 
Lindsay,  in  shewing  us  great  works- 
of   art,    will    be  most    materially 
aiding  that  revival  of  culture  and 
love    of    beauty    which    in    great 
p«wi;     owes     its     birth     to     Mr. 
Ruskin,  and  which  Mr.  Swinburne, 
and  Mr.  Pater,  and  Mr.  Symonds,. 
and  ^Ax.  Morris,  and  many  others, 
are  fostering  and    keeping  alive^ 
each  in  his  own  peculiar  fashion. 

OscAB  Weldb. 

Magdalen  College, 
Oxford. 
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Prayers :  with  a  Discourse  on 
JPrayer,  By  George  Dawson,  M.A. 
Edited  by  his  Wife.  London : 
Henry  8.  Kinqf  and  Co.  1877. 
— ^Tliis  little  volume  will  doubt- 
less be  highly  valued  by  the 
many  persons  who  have  either  been 
regular  members  of  Mr.  Dawson's 
congregation  or  have  only  now  and 
again  listened  to  this  great 
preacher  ;  fo^  to  them  this  book  of 
prayers  will  carry  the  stamp  of 
his  individuality,  and  will  recall 
the  author's  living  vigour  and 
fervour.  In  the  opening  discourse 
upon  Prayer,  which  is  extremely 
beautiful,  although  perhaps  not 
very  original,  Mr.  Dawson  himself 
shews  the  reason  why  prayers  will 
scarcely  bear  piinting. 

'*In  friendship  we  prize  but  little 
that  which  we  share  in  common  with  a 
crowd.  That  which  the  one  we  love 
can  tell  to  the  whole  wide  circle  of  his 
friends  we  care  little  to  hear ;  that 
which  he  tells  to  myself  alone  is  my 
true  riches,  the  measure  of  his  love  for 
me.  .  .  .  And  then  to  come  from 
the  love  of  friend  and  friend  or  of 
father  and  child,  to  that  other  and 
deeper  love,  so  staiued  and  soiled  by 
our  unworthy  thinking  of  it,  yet  chosen 
by  the  Lord  Jesus  as  the  most  fitting 
type  of  His  love  to  us — the  love  of  man 
towards  woman.  And  he  who  has 
loved  no  woman  has  never  learnt  to 
^>eak  truly  of  the  love  of  €k>d  to 
man.  ...  Of  that  love,  then, 
which  speaks  our  deepest  life,  how 
little  is  it  seemly  to  tell  but  in  secret. 
•  •  .  So  of.  the  souPs  life  towards 
God.  He  beckons  us  into  quietness 
and  secrecy.  .  .  .  The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  tells  as  much  of  man's 
needs  as  perhaps  is  well  to  be  told  in 
public^  but  he  would  be  very  unwise 


who  should  say  that  that  form,  beauti- 
ful though  it  may  be,  tells  all  man'k 
life,  or  speaks  out  all  that  he  would 
say  to  Grod.  .  .  His  real  individual 
life  can  be  uttered  for  him  by  no  other 
lips,  can  be  understood  by  no  other 
heart  (scarcely  even  by  his  own  some- 
times), but  only  by  that  Spirit  whose 
deepest  prayer  within  us  is  a  groaning- 
which  cannot  be  uttered.  '* 

There  must  always  appear  some^ 
thing  incong^ruous  in  the  extempore^ 
prayer  when  seized  and  made  per- 
manent in  printer's  ink ;  it  is  no 
longer  the  outcome  of  the  leader  of 
a  congpreg^tion,  who  by  aspirational 
effort  endeavours  to  carry  with 
him  the  living  beings  who  listen  ta 
him.  It  inevitably  gathers  a  cold- 
ness from  its  new  position. 

Such  prayers  as  these  of  Mr^ 
Dawson's,  when  in  this  collected 
form,  may  rather  be  reg^ded  in 
the  light  of  brief  essays  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  ideas  with 
regard  to  the  attitude  of  man 
towards  God,  and  of  God  towarda 
His  world,  than  for  use  as  prayers, 
in  the  ordinary  sense.  Some  pas- 
sages, such  as  the  following,  some^ 
what  recaU  the  style  of  James 
Martineau : — 

''  Lord  God,  thou  has  given  us  to  feel 
charity  and  mercy.  Thou  hast  lighted 
within  ns  that  awful  light  of  conscience,, 
dim  whilst  passion  prevails,  silent 
whilst  sin  is  a-doing,  bright  shining  in 
the  dark,  clear  speaking  in  the  hour- 
of  repentance. 

*'  We  are  akin  to  all  things  beneath 
us ;  we  shape  the  life  of  the  things 
around  us ;  yet  have  we  a  stnmger 
power  of  mounting  which  they  know 
not ;  for  the  trees  of  the  forest  are  a& 
they  were,  and  the  stars  of  the  heaven 
know  no  changing    Bat  man  thy  child 
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chftngesy  and  paiseft  on,  and  standing 
in  tliifl  wide  world,  asks  strange  qaes- 
tions  of  what  thou  hast  made ;  and  so 
we  know  him  to  be  thine.  O  Lord 
our  God  !  wake  in  us  a  deep  sense  of 
the  highest  life  of  man.  .  .  .  All 
powers  of  intellect  may  we  gather,  all 
powers  of  knowledge  may  we  search 
for,  all  powers  of  genius  may  we  be 
moved  by  ;  but  above  all  things  make 
plain  to  us  the  beauty  of  what  is  right, 
the  beauty  of  what  is  tender  and 
true." 

The  book  is  worth  reading,  for 
we  find  within  its  pages,  given  in 
good  language  and  a  style  which, 
though  sometimes  commonplace,  is 
often  beautiful,  the  view  of  life 
which  was  held  by  that  true  and 
earnest  spirit,  George  Dawson. 


Iksays  on  Mental  Culture,  "By  Pro- 
fessor G.  D.  Wood.  Dulau  &  Co. 
1877. — It  is  an  ambitious  thing  to 
write  an  elementary  book.  It  takes 
a  wise  man  to  write  a  child's  story ; 
and  it  would  seem  to  us  that  a 
man  needs  a  considerable  storage 
of  knowledge  and  experience,  as 
well  as  gp*eat  natural  insight, 
before  he  writes  essays  for 
joung  women.  We  have  two 
grievances  with  regard  to  Professor 
Wood's  book.  Firstly,  that  it  con- 
tains nothing  which  entitles  it  to 
be  called  a  book  for  ''  girl "  students 
especially;  secondly,  that  we  can 
find  nothing  new  or  even  newly- 
expressed  in  it.  It  contains  plenty 
of  good  practical  advice ;  but 
whether  g^rl  students  are  just  the 
people  to  take  good  practical  advice, 
when  not  made  m  any  special 
manner  attractive,  or  put  in  a  fresh 
light  by  any  originality  or  vifiour 
of  style,  we  may  be  allowed  lo 
doubt.  An  earnest  and  far-seeing 
treatise  upon  this  subject  of  mental 
culture  ought  to  be  a  valued  work 
just  now,  when  so  many  women  are 
endeavouring  not  only  to  get  edu- 
cated, but  to  educate  themselves ; 
1)ut  ''Essays  on  Mental  Culture" 


is  hardly  the  book  to  satisfy  or 
greatly  assist  these  aspirants. 

Lettre9  du  Marechal  de  Molthe  iur 
la    Rmsie,    Traduites    par   Alfred 
Marchand.      Paris:     Sandoz    and 
Fischbacher.  1877 — ^The  light  cheap 
style  of  the  French  bookselling  trade 
enables    them    to   bring    forward 
subjects  of  special   or  temporary 
interest  rapidly  and  opportimely. 
Here  are  some  letters  of  the  terrible 
Marshal,  upon  a  topic  that  is  now 
of  intense  military  interest — Bussia. 
But  they  were  written  in  1856,  and 
are  addressed  to  a  woman,  so  that 
it  would  be  hard  to  expect  that 
there  should  be  drawn  fi^m  them 
any     accurate     measurement     of 
Russia's    strength  or    forecast  of 
Bussia's  future.   They  were  written 
by  the  Marshal    to  his  wife  and 
certainly  not  for  publication.   How 
they  have  come  to  the  light  is  a 
mystery.     Somehow  or  other  tliey 
passed  from  the  hands  of  Madame 
de    Moltke  into    the    office   of    a 
journal     in     Copenhagen,    which, 
promptly  published  them.     At  the 
beginning    of    the    present    year, 
German  eyes  fell  upon  them,  and 
they  were  brought  forward  in  the 
Deutsche  Rundschau  of     February, 
from  which  they  have  been  trans- 
lated into  French  for  the  present 
volume.     At  the  time  of  their  com- 
position, Moltke  was  First  Adjutant 
of  Frederick  William,  now  Prince 
Imperial  of  Germany,  and  heir  to 
the    throne  of    Prussia,   and    the 
occasion  of  the  visit  to  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow  was  the  corona- 
tion  of   Alexander  II.     Has   the 
Emperor's  power  waned  since  1856, 
when  Moltke    said,    "  All    power 
resides  in  the  paternal   authority, 
and  all  the  theories  relative  to  a 
representative      constitution      are 
simple     folly    in    Bussia."      The 
^^batuchka,**  as  the    soldiers  call 
the  Czar,  said  he  did  not  want  war, 
but  over  his  will  some  other  will 
has  prevailed. 
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ON    ELEMENTARY    INSTRUCTION    IN 

PHYSIOLOGY.* 

By  Professor  Huxley,  F.K.S. 


The  chief  ground  upon  which  I 
venture  to  recommend  that  the 
teaching  of  elementary  physiology 
should  form  an  essential  part  of 
any  organised  course  of  instruction 
in  matters  pertaining  to  domestic 
economy,  is,  that  a  knowledge 
of  eyen  the  elements  of  tms 
subject  supplies  those  conceptions 
of  the  constitution  and  mode  of 
action  of  the  living  body,  and 
of  the  nature  of  heal^  and 
disease,  which  prepare  the  mind 
to  receive  instruction  from  sanitary 
science. 

It  is,  I  think,  eminently  desirable 
that  the  hvgienist  and  the  phy- 
sician  should  find  something  in  the 
public  mind  to    which  they  can 


appeal;  some  little  stock  of  uni- 
versally acknowledged  truths, 
which  may  serve  as  a  foundation 
for  their  warnings,  and  predispose 
towards  an  intelligent  obedience 
to  their  recommendations. 

Listening  to  ordinary  talk  about 
health,  disease,  and  death,  one  is 
often  led  to  entertain  a  doubt  whe- 
ther the  speakers  believe  that  the 
course  of  natural  causation  runs  as 
smoothly  in  the  human  body  as 
elsewhere .  Indications  are  too  often 
obvious  of  a  strong,  though  perhaps 
an  unavowed  and  half  unconscious, 
undercurrent  of  opinion  that  the 
phenomena  of  life  are  not  only 
widely  diiferent,  in  their  superficial 
characters  and  in  their  practical 


*  This  Paper  is  identical  with  that  which  formed  the  hasls  of  a  disoiKwion 
on  the  18th  of  Jaly.  at  the  First  Animal  Oongre^  of  the  Society  of  Azt*^ 
held  in  Blnningham,  when  a  iratherlofr  of  Edooational  Institations  met  to  diHonss 
the  important  question  of  the  teaching  of  Domestic  Eoonomy  as  a  branch  of 
general  edaoatioD. 
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importauco,  from  other  natural 
events ;  but  that  they  do  not  follow 
in  that  definite  order  ^hich  cha- 
racterises the  succession  of  all 
other  occurrences,  and  the  state- 
ment of  which  we  call  a  law  of 
nature. 

Hence,  I  think,  arises  the  want 
of  heartiness  of  belief  in  the  value 
of  knowledge  respecting  the  laws 
of  health  and  disease,  and  of  the 
foresight  and  care  to  which  kuow- 
led^e  is  the  essential  preliminary, 
which  is  so  often  noticeable ;  and 
a  corresponding  laxity  and  care- 
lessness in  practice,  the  results  of 
which  are  too  frequently  lament- 
able. 

It  is  said  that,  among  the  many 
religious  sects  of  Bussia,  there  is 
one  which  holds  that  all  disease  is 
brought  about  by  the  direct  and 
special  interference  of  the  Deity, 
and  which,  therefore,  looks  with 
repugnance  upon  both  preventive 
and  curative  measures,  as  alike 
blasphemous  interferences  with  the 
will  of  God.  Among  ourselves,  the 
"  Peculiar  People  *'  are,  I  believe, 
the  only  persons  who  hold  the  like 
doctrine  m  its  integrity,  and  carry 
it  out  with  logical  rigour.  But 
many  of  us  are  old  enough  to  re- 
collect that  the  administration  of 
chloroform  in  assuagement  of  the 
pangs  of  childbirth,  was,  at  its 
introduction,  strenuously  resisted 
upon  similar  grounds. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  feeling, 
of  which  the  doctrine  to  which  I 
have  referred  is  the  fidl  expression, 
does  not  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the 
minds  of  a  ^reatmany  people  who 
yet  would  vigorously  object  to  give 
a  verbal  assent  to  the  doctrine 
itself.  However  this  may  be,  the 
main  point  is  that  sufficient  know- 
ledge has  now  been  acquired  of 
vital  phenomena,  to  justify  the 
assertion  that  the  notion  that  there 
is  anything  exceptional  about  those 
phenomena  receives  not  a  particle 
of  support  from  any  known  fact. 


On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  vast 
and  an  increasing  mass  of  evidence 
that  birth  and  death,  health  and 
disease,  are  as  much  parts  of  the 
ordinary  stream  of  events  as  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  or 
the  changes  of  the  moon ;  and  that 
the  living  body  is  a  mechanism, 
the  proper  working  of  which  we 
term  health;  its  disturbance, 
disease ;  its  stoppage,  death.  The 
activity  of  this  mechanism  is  de- 
pendent upon  many  and  compli- 
cated conditions,  some  of  which 
are  hopelessly  beyond  our  control, 
while  others  are  readily  accessible, 
and  are  capable  of  being  indefi- 
nitely modified  by  our  own  actions. 
The  business  of  the  hygienist  and 
of  the  physician  is  to  know  the 
range  of  these  modifiable  condi- 
tions, and  how  to  influence  them  to- 
wardJs  the  maintenance  of  health  and 
the  prolongation  of  life ;  the  busi- 
ness of  the  general  public  is  to  give 
an  intelligent  assent,  and  a  ready 
obedience  based  upon  that  assent, 
to  the  rules  laid  down  for  their 
guidance  by  such  experts.  But 
an  intelligent  assent  is  an  assent 
based  upon  knowledge,  and  the 
knowledge  which  is  here  in  ques- 
tion means  an  acquaintance  with 
the  elements  of  physiology. 

It  is  not  difficiilt  to  acquire  such 
knowledge.  What  is  true,  to 
a  certain  extent,  of  all  the  physical 
sciences,  is  eminently  characteristic 
of  physiology — the  difficulty  of  the 
subject  begms  beyond  the  stage  of 
elementary  knowledge,  and  in- 
creases with  every  stage  of  pro- 
gress. While  the  most  highly 
trained  and  best  furnished  intellect 
may  find  all  its  resources  insuffi- 
cient when  it  strives  to  reach  the 
heights  and  penetrate  into  the 
depths  of  the  problems  of  physio- 
logy, the  elementary  and  funda- 
mental truths  can  be  made  dear  to 
a  child. 

No  one  ciui  have  any  difficulty 
in  comprehending  the  mechanism 
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of  circulation  or  respiration;  or 
the  general  mode  of  operation  of 
the  organ  of  vision;  tnongh  the 
unravelliTig  of  all  the  minutiee  of 
these  processes  may,  for  the  pre- 
sent, baffle  the  conjoined  attacks 
of  Ihe  most  accomplished  phy- 
sicists, chemists,  and  mathema- 
ticians. To  know  the  anatomy  of 
:the  hnman  body,  with  even  an 
approximation  to  thoroughness,  is 
the  work  of  a  life ;  but  as  much  as 
is  needed  for  a  sound  oomprehen- 
45ion  of  elementary  physiological 
truths,  may  be  learned  in  a  week. 

A  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
physiology  is  not  only  easy  of 
acquirement,  but  it  may  be  made  a 
real  and  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  facts,  as  far  as  it  goes. 
The  subject  of  study  is  always  at 
hand,  in  oneself.  The  principal 
constituents  of  the  skeleton,  and 
the  changes  of  form  of  contracting 
rmusdes,  may  be  felt  through  one's 
own  skin.  The  beating  of  one's 
heart,  and  its  connection  with  the 
pulse,  may  be  noted ;  the  influence 
of  the  valves  of  one's  own  veins 
may  be  shewn ;  the  movements  of 
Tespiration  may  be  observed; 
while  the  wonderful  phenomena  of 
sensation  afford  an  endless  field  for 
tsurious  and  interesting  self-study. 
TThe  prick  of  a  needle  will  yield, 
in  a  orop  of  one's  own  blood,  ma- 
terial for  microscopic  observation 
of  phenomena  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all  biological  con- 
ceptions ;  and  a  cold,  with  its  con- 
comitant coughing  and  sneezing, 
■may  prove  the  sweet  uses  of  adver- 
sity by  helping  one  to  a  clear  con- 
ception of  what  is  meant  by 
-*  reflex  action." 

Of  course,  there  is  a  limit  to 
this  physiological  self-examination. 
But  there  is  so  dose  a  solidarity 
between  oiu'selves  and  our  poor 
relations  of  the  animal  world,  that 
our  inaccessible  inward  parts  may 
be  supplemented  by  theirs.  A 
comparative  anatomist  knows  tlwt 


a  sheep's  heart  and  lungs,  or  eye, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  those 
of  a  man ;  but  so  far  as  the  com- 
prehension of  the  elementarj'  facts 
of  the  physiology  of  circulation 
and  of  respiration  and  of  vision 
goes,  the  one  furnishes  the  needf id 
anatomical  data  as  well  as  the 
other. 

Thus,  it  is  quite  possible  to  g^ve 
instruction  in  elementary  phy- 
siology in  such  a  manner  as  not 
oidy  to  confer  knowledge,  which, 
for  the  reason  I  have  mentioned, 
is  useful  in  itself ;  but  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  a  training  in  accurate 
observation,  and  in  the  methods  of 
reasoning  of  physical  science.  But 
that  is  an  advantage  which  I  men- 
tion only  incidentally,  as  the 
present  Conference  does  not  deal 
with  education  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word. 

It  will  not  be  suspected  that  I 
wish  to  make  physiolog^ts  of  all 
the  world.  It  would  be  as  reason- 
able to  accuse  an  advocate  of  the 
**  three  R's  "  of  a  desire  to  make 
an  orator,  an  author,  and  a 
mathematician  of  everj'body.  A 
stumbling  I'eader,  a  jwt-hook 
writer,  and  an  arithmetician  who 
has  not  got  beyond  the  nde  of 
three,  is  not  a  person  of  brilliant 
acquirements;  but  the  difference 
between  such  a  member  of  society 
and  one  who  cannot  either  read, 
write,  or  cipher  is  almost  inex- 
pressible ;  and  no  one  now-a-days 
doubts  the  value  of  instruction, 
even  if  it  goes  no  further.  ' 

The  saying. that  a  little  know- 
ledge is  a  dangerous  thing,  is,  to 
my  mind,  a  very  dangerous  adage. 
If  knowledge  is  real  and  genuine, 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  other 
than  a  very  valuable  jMjssession, 
however  infinitesimal  its  quantity 
may  be.  Indeed,  if  a  little  know- 
ledge is  dangei'ous,  where  is  the 
man  who  has  so  much  as  to  be  out 
of  danger  ? 

If  William  Harvey's  life-long 
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labours  had  reyealed  to  him  a 
tenth  part  of  what  may  be  made 
sound  and  real  knowledge  to  our 
boys  and  girls — ^he  would  not  only 
have  been  what  he  was,  the 
greatest  physiologist  of  his  age, 
but  he  woidd  have  loomed  upon 
the  seventeenth  century  as  a  sort 
of  intellectual  portent.  Our  little 
knowledge  would  have  been  to 
him  a  great,  astoimding,  imlooked- 
for  vision  of  scientific  truth. 

I  really  see  no  harm  which  can 
come  of  giving  our  children  a  little 
knowledge  of  physiology.  But 
then,  as  I  have  said,  the  instruc- 
tion must  be  real,  based  upon 
observation,  eked  out  by  good 
explanatory  diagrams  and  models, 
and  conveyed  by  a  teacher  whoso 
knowledge  has  been  acquired  by 
study  of  the  facts ;  and  not  the 
mere  catechismal  parrot-work 
which  too  often  usurps  the  place 
of  elementary  teaching. 

It  is,  I  hope,  unnecessary  for 
me  to  give  a  formal  contradiction 
to  the  silly  fiction,  which  is  assidu- 
ously circidated  by  fanatics  who 
not  only  ought  to  know,  but  do 
know,  that  their  assertions  are 
untrue,  that  I  have  advocated  the 
introduction  of  that  experimental 
discipline  which  is  absolutely  in- 
dispensable t^)  the  professed 
physiologist,  into  elementary  teach- 

mg. 

^ut  while  I  should  object  to 
any  experimentation  which  can 
justly  be  called  painful,  for  the 
purpose  of  elementary  instruction; 
and  while,  as  a  member  of  a  late 
Boyal  Commission,  I  gladly  did 
my  best  to  prevent  the  infliction  of 
needless  pam,  for  any  purpose ;  I 
think  it  is  my  duty  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  my 
regret  at  a  condition  of  the  law 
which  permits  a  boy  to  troll  for 
pike,  or  set  lines,  with  live  frog 


bait,  for  idle  amusement ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  lays  the  teacher  of 
that  boy  open  to  the  penalty  of 
fine  and  imprisonment  if  he  uses 
the  same  animal  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  instructive  of  physio- 
logical spectacles,  the  circulation 
in  the  web  of  the  foot.  No  one 
could  imdertake  to  affirm  that  a 
frog  is  not  inconvenienced  by 
being  wrapped  up  in  a  wet  rag, 
and  having  his  toes  tied  out ;  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  incon- 
venience is  a  sort  of  pain.  But 
you  must  not  inflict  the  least  pain 
on  a  vertebrated  animal  for  scien- 
tific purposes  (though  you  may  do 
a  good  deal  in  that  way  for  gaiu 
or  for  sport)  without  due  license- 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the' 
Home  Department,  granted  imder 
the  authority  of  the  Vivisection 
Act. 

So  it  comes  about,  that  in  this- 
present  year  of  grace  1877,  twa 
persons  may  be  charged  with 
cruelty  to  animals.  One  has  im- 
paled a  frog,  and  suffered  the 
creature  to  writhe  about  in  that 
condition  for  hours ;  the  other  has- 
pained  the  animal  no  more  than 
one  of  us  would  be  pained  by 
tying  strings  round  his  fingers^ 
and  keeping  him  in  the  jwsition. 
of  a  hydropathic  patient.  The- 
first  offender  says,  **I  did  it  be- 
cause I  find  fishing  very  amusing," 
and  the  magistrate  bids  him  depart 
in  peace;  nay,  probably  wishes 
him  good  sport.  The  second 
pleads,  **I  wanted  to  impress  a 
scientific  truth,  with  a  distinctness 
attainable  in  no  other  way,  on  the 
minds  of  my  scholars,"  and  the 
magistrate  fines  him  five  poimds. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  this  is 
an  anomalous  and  not  wholly 
creditable  state  of  thingps. 
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SOME  CONTEMPORARY  POETRY; 

By  M.  Betham-Edwards. 


Perhaps  the  most  salient  charac- 
teristic of  the  present  age  is  its 
over-muchness  of  literature.  From 
the  cradle  upwards  the  process  of 
mental  gorging  begins,  and  so 
persistently  and  with  such  evil 
xesults  is  it  carried  on  throughout 
-every  stage  of  existence,  that  those 
who  have  attained  the  art  of  not 
reading  may  be  pronounced  as  the 
wisest  and  happiest  of  mortals. 
It  was  Schopenhauer  who  penned 
those  memorable  words,  *^  I  am 
learning  not  to  read ; "  and 
indeed  there  came  a  period  of  his 
life  when  he  virtually  ceased  read- 
infi^;  that  is  to  say,  he  re-read 
^Buy,  wrote,  and  meditated.  In 
these  days  the  art  of  not  reading 
has  become  almost  superhumanly 
difficult,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
the  restlessness  of  the  modem 
mind,  induced  by  a  highly- 
advanced  and  complicated  civilisa- 
tion, and  also  on  account  of  the 
extraordinary,  rapidly-increasing, 
and  overwhelming  supplies  of  new 
books.  We  can  hardly  conceive  of 
livelier  gratitude  than  that  felt  by 
a  sincere  lover  of  literature  towards 
the  writer  of  a  good  book,  but 
unfortunatelv  bad  books  have  so 
vitiated  the  public  taste  that  sincere 


lovers  of  literature  are  few,  and  it 
becomes  matter  of  surprise  that 
poetiy  should  be  relished  at  all. 
Considering  the  unpoetic  and  arti- 
ficial shapes  into  which  modem 
life  has  moulded  itself,  we  are 
even  brought  to  wonder  that  poets 
exist.  And  there  is  little  enough 
in  our  educational  system  to  foster 
a  love  of  imaginative  literature  of 
the  highest  kind.  In  France  and 
Germany  far  greater  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  inculcation  of  national 
literature  than  with  us,  and  the 
former  country  has  been  reproached 
with  an  exclusiveness  in  education, 
which  at  least  was  an  exaggeration 
on  the  right  side.  A  French 
boy  or  girl,  after  passing  their 
first  and  second  public  examina- 
tions—answering somewhat  to 
our  Junior  and  Senior  Local  Ex- 
aminations— might  know  nothing 
of  English  or  German,  but 
would  necessarily  be  well  versed 
in  the  history  and  letters  of 
their  own  country.  Since  the  war, 
however,  of  1870-1,  material  in- 
terests have  stepped  in,  and  French 
educationalists  have  so  far  modi- 
fied this  scheme  that  foreign 
languages  are  now  obligatory  in 
the  Lycees,  and  are  being  taught 
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much  more  widely  and  generally 
than  before.     There  can  be  little 
doubt     that    the     former     state 
of  things  is  accountable  for  the 
pre-eminence  of  French  writers  in 
style,  and  the  habitual  familiarity 
of  French  people  with  their  own 
classics.    Amongst  our  neighbours 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel 
there  is  nothing  like  the  omni- 
vorous public  that  depends  on  Mr. 
Mudio    for    its    supplies ;   at  the 
same  time,  we  have  not  to  lament 
there  that  wof  ul  unf  amiliarity  with 
national  literature  so  common  in 
England.     Excessive  bookmaking 
and    its    dire     results    has  only 
reached    its      culminating     point 
here.    Reading,  for  the  most  part, 
may  be  described  as  a  kind  of 
mental  chloral,  resorted  to  by  the 
idle  for  the  sake  of  beguiling  the 
time,  and  by  the  over-worked  for 
the  sake  of  recreation.     By  the 
vast  majority  of  readers  the  poets 
are  ignored  altogether.    Yet  what 
would  life  be  worth  without  their 
teaching  ?  How  refreshing  to  turn 
to  them  from  the  bitterness  and 
turmoil  of   the    present  political 
crisis,   and  from    the  sordidness, 
littleness,    and    care     of     every- 
day existence !      We    recall,    as 
we   dwell  upon   this    theme,  the 
eloquent    but  melancholy   words 
with  which  Michelet    closes  the 
third  volume  of  his   great  work. 
Ho    is   speaking    of  liberty,  but 
supply  the  word  poetry,  and  the 
passage  gains  rather  than  loses  in 
force. — "Ainsi   vacille  la  pauvre 
petite  lumi^re  de  la  liberte  morale. 
Et^   cependant    la     tempcte    des 
opinions,  le  vent    de  la  passion, 
soufflent    des    quatre    coins     du 
monde    .     .     .    EUe  brule,   elle, 
veuve  ot    solitaire,   chaque  jour, 
chaque  heure,   eUe  scintiUe  plus 
f aiblement.  Si  f aiblement  scintille- 
t-eUe,  que  dans  ceitains  momens, 
je  crois,  comme  celui  qui  se  perd 
aux   catacombes,   sentir  d6j&   les 
tenibres  de  la  froide  nuit     Pent- 


elle  manquer  ?  Jamais,  sans  doute. 
Nous  avons  besoin  de  le  eroire  et 
de  nous  le  dire,  sans  quoi  nous 
tomberions  de  decouragement.. 
Elle  eteinte,(GbundDieu,preservez- 
nous  de  vivre  ici  bas !" 

We  may  paraphrase  this  noble 
passage  and  say,  *^  Creeds  lose 
their  hold  on  the  human  mind, 
religion  becomes  a  name,  a 
refined  materialism  deadens  the 
imagination  and  chills  the  intel- 
lect. Will  the  fdckering  ray  of 
poetic  inspiration  be  snuffed  out 
altogether?  Will  no  sympathetic 
voice  be  left  to  remind  us  of  our 
highest  duty,  our  immortal  part? 
"mil  poetry — that  is  to  say.  Sym- 
pathy, the  culture  of  intellectual 
Beauty — be  dead  within  us  ? 
Heaven  preserve  us  from  the  life 
of  opaque,  unmitigated  prose  left 
behind  !" 

All  pensive  thoughts  are  dis- 
pelled the  moment  we  open  Mr. 
Allingham's  delicious  volume, 
"Songs,  Ballads,  and  Stories." 
Here,  at  least,  is  a  book  to  make  us 
in  love  with  life  and  one  with 
Nature.  We  feel  the  breath  of 
the  spring  about  us  as  we  read ; 
we  seem  to  hear  the  merles  and 
thrushes  singing  in  the  woods,  to 
smell  the  fragrance  of  the  prim- 
rose and  violet  among  the  mosses, 
to  have  above  our  heads  the  ivide 
blue  sky  and  fleecy  doud.  The 
grinding  cares  of  daily  life,  the 
tumidt  of  the  unpicturesque 
streets,  the  glare  of  fashion,  the 
ache  of  poverty,  vanish  by  magic, 
as  we  lose  ourselves  over  these 
most  musical  and  music-makiug 
songs.  Take,  for  example,  the 
following : — 

TO  THE  NIGHTINGALES. 

**  You  sweet  fastidious  Nightingales  I- 
The  myrtle  blooms  in  Irish  vales, 
Bv  Avond'hu  and  rich  Lough  Lene, 
Through  many  a  grove  and  bumlet 
green, 

Fair-mirrored    round    the    loiteximr 
skiff.  ^* 
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The  purple  peak,  the  tinted  oliff, 
The  glen  where  mountaiu   torrents 

rave, 
And  foliage  blinds  their  leaping  wave. 
Broad  emerald  meadows  filled  with 

flowers, 
Embosomed  ocean-bays  are  ours, 
With    all    their   isles  ;    and    mystic 

towers, 
Lonely  and  gray,  deserted  long, — 
Less  sad  if   they    might    hear  that 

perfect  song  ! 

What  scared  ye?  (ours,  I  think,  of 

old) 
The  sombre  Fowl  hatched  in  the  cold? 
King  Henry's  Normans,  mailed  and 

stem, 
Smiter  of  gallowglas  and  kern  ? 
Or,  worse  and  worse,  fraternal  feud, 
Which  sad  lern^  long  hath  rued  ? 
Forsook  ye,  when  the  Geraldine, 
Great  chieftain  of  a  glorious  line, 
Was  hunted  on  his  hills  and  slain, 
And  one  to  France  and  one  to  Spain, 
The  remnant  of  the  race  withdrew  ? 
Was  it  from  auarcliy  ye  flew. 
And  fierce  oppression's  bigot  crew, 
And    wild    complaint    and     menace 

hoane. 
Misled,   misleading  voices,  loud  and 

coarse? 

Come  back,  0  Birds, — or  come  at  last! 
For  Ireland's  furious  days  are  past ; 
And,  p\irged  of  enmity  and  wrong, 
Her  eye,  her  step,  grow  calm  and 

strong. 
Why  should  we  miss  that  pure  delight  ? 
Brief  is  the  journey,  swift  the  flight ; 
And  Hesper  finds  no  fairer  maids 
In  Spanish  homes  or  English  glades. 
No  loves  more  true  on  any  shure, 
No  lovers  loving  music  more. 
Melodious  Erin,  warm  of  heart. 
Entreats  you  : — stay  not  then  apart. 
But  bid  the  merles  and  throstles  know, 
(And  erj  another  May-time  go). 
Their  place  is  in  the  second  row. 
Come  to  the  West,  dear  Nightingales  ; 
The  rose  and  myrtle  bloom  in  Irish 

vales." 

The  charm  of  everjiihing  Mr. 
Allingham  "writes  is  its  extreme 
natiu'olness.  He  belongs  neither 
to  this  school  nor  that,  but  to 
himself,  and  he  sings  sponta- 
neously, joyously,  uncnticaUy,  as 
a  true  poet  should.    Were  he  to 


prune  his  verses  more,  he  would 
please  the  bulk  of  his  readers  less, 
although,  perhaps,  a  delicate-eared 
critic  mignt  approve.  He  does 
not  poetize  classic  or  philosophic 
themes,  but  is  brimful  of  the  life 
of  to-day — its  joys,  its  sorrows, 
its  aspirations  —  especially  Irish 
life.  The  touches  of  Irish  humour, 
so  plentiful  alike  throughout 
the  pages  of  ^'  Songs  and  BaUads" 
as  weQ  as  *  *  Laurence  Bloomfield, ' ' 
fascinate  all  the  more  because 
humoiu'  is  the  rarest  characteristic 
of  imaginative  writers  in  these 
days ;  and  humour  offers,  perhaps, 
the  easiest  and  at  the  same  time 
intensest  intellectual  relief  we 
have.  The**  Venus  of  the  Needle" 
we  cannot  resist  quoting  entire  as 
a  specimen  of  Mr.  Allingham's 
lighter  mood. 

"  Oh  !  Mary  ^nne,  you  pretty  girl. 
Intent  on  silken  labour. 

Of  sempstresses  the  pink  and  pearl. 
Excuse  a  peeping  neighbour. 

Those  eyes,  for  ever  drooping,  give. 
The  long  brown  lashes,  rarely. 

But  violets  in  the  shadows  live — 
Fur  once  unveil  them  fairly. 

Hast  thou  not  lent  that  flounce  enough 
Of  looks  so  long  and  earnest  ? 

Lo  !  here^s  more    *  penetrable  stufl*,' 
To  which  thou  never  tumest. 

Ye  graceful  fingers,  deftly  spread. 
How  slender  and  how  nimble  ! 

Oh  !  might  I  wind  this  skein  of  thread. 
Or  but  pick  up  this  thimble  ! 

How  blest  the  youth  whom  love  shall 
bring. 

And  happy  stars  embolden, 
To  change  the  dome  into  a  ring. 

The  silver  into  golden  ! 

Who'll  steal  some  morning  to  her  side, 
To  take  her  finger's  measure, 

While  Mary  Anne  pretends  to  chide, 
And  blushes  deep  with  pleasure  ! 

Who'll  watch  her  sew  her  wedding 
gown. 

Well  conscious  that  it  is  hers  ; 
Who'll  glean  a  tress,  without  a  frown, 

From  those  so  ready  scissors  ! 
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Who'll  taste  those  ripenings  of  the 
South, 

The  fragrant  and  clelici(>ns  — 
Don't  pntthosepins  into  your  mouth, 

Oh  !  Mary  Anno,  my  precious  ! 

I  almost  wish  it  were  my  trust, 
To  teach  how  shocking  that  is, 

I  wish  I  ]iad  not,  as  I  must, 

To  quit  this  tempting  lattice. 

Sure  aim  takes  Cupid,  fluttering  foe, 
Across  a  street  so  narrow  ; 

A  thread  of  silk  lo  Hiring  his  bow, 
A  needle  for  his  arrow  !  " 

This  little  poem  is  irresistible ; 
and  irresistibleness  we  take  to  be 
a  pretty  safe  criterion  in  matters 
of  taste.  The  same  may  bo  said  of 
'*  The  Fairies, "a  poero  which  every 
child  of  our  acquaintance  knows 
by  heart,  and  also  of  the  ballad 
entitled  **The  Dirty  Old  Man;  a 
Lay  of  Leadenhall  Street,"  which 
originally  appeared  in  Dickens' 
HouseJwld  IFordSf  and  sup;gested 
to  the  great  novelist  a  leading 
incident  in  *'  Great  Expectations." 
As  a  sample  of  Mr.  Allingham's 
soberer  mood,  let  us  cull  the 
following,  as  dainty  and  poetic 
an  inspiration  as  Goethe's  well- 
known  lines  pencilled  in  the  liut 
at  Ilmenau. 

WAYSIDE  FLOWERS. 

'*  Pluck  not  the  wayside  flower, 
It  is  the  traveller's  dower  ; 
A  thousand  passers-by 
Its  beauties  may  espy. 
May  win- a  touch  of  blessing. 
From  Nature's  mild  coressin*;. 
The  sad  of  heart  perceives 
A  violet  under  leaves. 
Like  some  fresh  btidding  hope  ; 
The  primrose  oti  the  slope. 
Like  spots  of  sunshine  dwells. 
And  cheerful  message  tells 
Of  kind  renewing  power ; 
TJie  nodding  bluebeirs  dye 
Is  drawn  from  happy  sky. 
Then  spare  the  wayside  flower ! 
It  is  the  traveller's  dower.'* 

These  are  the  trifles  that  nestle 
in  our  memories,  without  invita- 
tion ;    that    occur    to    us    when 


we  have  put  aside  toil  and  care, 
or  it  may  be  the  pleasures  that 
clog,  and  the  unrest,  bom  of 
resting  overmuch,  and  live  for 
awhile  with  Nature.  And  appeal- 
ing as  they  do  alike  to  the  sad 
and  the  happy,  the  step-children 
and  spoiled  darlings  of  fortune, 
they  gradually  find  an  abiding- 
place  in  literature,  or,  as  Mr. 
AUingham  expresses  ir,  are 
added — 

*'  To  that  fair  treasure-house  of  wit, 
That  more  than  cedurii  cabinet. 
Where  men  perserve  their  precious 
things." 

We  should  like  to  quote  two  or 
thi'ee  more  poems  from  this  volume, 
in  which  wo  find  old  favourites 
and  new  friends.  Hero  we  find 
those  beautiful  lines,  now,  we 
fancy,  tolerably  well  known  to 
readers  of  modern  anthologies, 
beginning  — 

**  What  is  it  that  is  gone,  wo  fancied 
ours  1 
Oh  !  what  is  lost  Ihut  never  may  be 
told  ?  " 

And     in    striking     contrast     the 
familiar  **  Adieu  to  Ballvshanny  *' 
and*' TheWindingBanksof  Erne." 
The  title  has  been  altered  in  this 
now  edition,  and  if  anything  could 
sound    more    Irish    than    Bally- 
shannon,  it  is  surely  Ballyshanny; 
certainly  no  alteration  was  needed 
by    way  of    still    more    strongly 
characterising  the  song,  which  is 
full  of  pathos  and  picturesqueness. 
But  we  must  turn  to  the  longest 
and  most  important  of  Mr.  Ailing- 
ham's  works,   **  Laurence  Bloom- 
tield,"  in  Ireland,  a  work  already 
published  in  a  popular  form,  though 
not  nearly  so   popular   as  it  de- 
serves to  be.     It  is  indeed  a  noble 
poem.     All  English  readers  should 
be    familiar    with    it,    and    such 
familiarity  would  help  them  to  a 
clear     imderstanding     of     **  sad 
lerne"    and    her    history.      The 
theme   is    simple,    yet    dignified, 
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and  the  treatment  is  in  harmony 
with   it,    every  line,    nay,    every 

^  word,  serving  to  develope  the  story. 
Irish  Avit  is  scattered  abundantly 
through  these  pleasant  pages, 
whilst  as  a  background  to  the 
warm,  living,  human  life,  we  have 
the  bright,  poetic,  richly-coloured 
Irish  landscape.  The  central 
figure   in  the  story   is  Laurence 

|ij  Bloomfield.  the  high- spirited,  as- 
piring young  owner  of  an  estate 
in  an  Irish  county,  at  that  time 

-  (some  twenty-five  years  ago)  "the 
worst  in  fame,  for  agita'ion,  dis- 
cord, threats,  waylayings,"  and 
the  like  evil  kin.  Then  we  have 
his  neighbours,  one  of  whom.  Sir 
XJlick  Harvey,  is  thus  graphically 
suggested : — 

c      **  No  small  man   scos  a  brother  in 
|f  those  eyes, 

Of  calm  and  frosty  blue,  like  winter 
skies  ; " 

his  agant  Pigot — 

**  Kind  to  his  household,  jolly  to  his 
frioiids, 
Business  begun,  all  Pigot's  feeding 
ends." 

the  Curate, 

L      '^  Much  milk  of  human  kindness  too 
he  carries, 
A  little  soured  with  dogma,  through 
the  parish." 

The  priest,  the  peasant,  the  agita- 
tor, the  tinker,  tho  village  beauty, 
orator,  hero,  all  these  are  mirrored 
before  us,  alike  without  exaggera- 
tion or  caricature.  We  are 
entertained  at  Sir  TJlick's  dinner 
party,  whither  Laurence  wends 
r*  his  way  one  bright  autumn  \\  day, 
and 

"Twice,  a  well-nrmed  police  patrol 
he  met, 
To  guard  the  dinner  party  duly  set." 

We  are  taken  to  a  Ribbon  Lodge, 

a  fair,  a  wake,  a  shillelagh  fight, 

'      a  raffle,  and,  find  ourselves  gra- 


dually made  familiar  with  subjects 
upon   which  our  notions  hitherto 
had  been  of   the  vaguest.      Per- 
haps    they     were    uninteresting 
before,    but    the  poet   has  made 
them  live  for  us.  and  we  realise 
the   poetry  interwoven   with  the 
sombre    threads    of     Irish     life. 
The  picture     of    pretty  Bridget, 
the  belle  of  Lisnamoy,  is  charming; 
and  there  is  a  deep  and  moving 
tenderness  in  the   sketch   of  her 
friend,  the  sick  girl,  Rose  Muldoun, 
and  tho  attachment  existingbetween 
the  two,  one  on  her  dying  bed,  the 
other  full   of  health,  joyousness, 
and    promise.      Equally    true    to 
nature  is  the   description   of   the 
village     orator,     Dan     MuUan — 
*'  Daniel's    chief    joy   is    hearing 
Daniel  speak  " — of  whoso  rhetoric 
we  give  a  specimen : — 

**  Drink,  ye  patliriot  crew, 

Our  friends  in  sweet  Auieriky  and 
France, 

To  liberate  us,  may  they  quick  ad- 
vance. 

And  with  five  hundre'  thousan'  Pad- 
dies bould, 

The  sun  burst  on  their  great  green 
flag  unrcwled, 

Sweep  every  Knglishnian  from  say  to 
say, 

Into  perdition  I— O,  trice  glorious 
day  !— 

Immortal  cnnse  of  Ayrin — broad- 
sword, pike, 

'An  faugh-a-ballagh,*  boys  !  weUl 
nobly  strike 

For  liberty.** 

How  Laurence  Bloomfield,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  sweet  temper,  liigh 
spirit,  and  ambition  for  good, 
vanquished  one  enemy  after 
another  till  the  wilderness  was 
made  to  blossom  as  the  rose ;  how 
little  by  little,  he  triumphed  over 
prejudice,  tyranny,  vice,  and  igno- 
rance, till  the  j)eoi)le  about  nim 
were  enlightened,  hopeful,  con- 
tent, is  adniirably  told,  the  clear- 


*  Clear  the  way. 
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flowing  narrative  often  rising  to  a 
dramatic  climax,  and  never  for  a 
moment  losing  its  hold  on  the 
reader's  attention.  It  draws  to  a 
close  with  these  words,  spoken  by 
Laurence  to  his  wife  on  the  eve  of 
their  departure  for  a  foreign  trip. 

"  'Tie  sad  to  leave, 

Oue*s  home,  on  gayest  journey.  Shall 
we  find 

Again  the  very  things  "we  left  be- 
hind? .  .  • 

This  mild  green  country  in  the  western 
sea, 

With  guardian  moiiutaius,  rivers  full 
and  free ; 

Home  of  a  brave,  rich-brained,  warm- 
hearted race — 

This  Ireland  should  have  been  a  noble 
place." 

"It  will  be,"  his  wife  Jane  re- 
plied, and  echoing  the  j)rophecy  of 
happy  omen,  we  close  the  volume, 
certainly  as  fidl  of  charm,  in- 
terest, and  true  poetic  insight  as 
any  published  in  our  day.  It  is  the 
reality  of  V  Laurence  Bloomfield  " 
that  pre-eminently  characterises  it 
— a  quality  so  rare  in  this  age  of 
literary  cleverness  and  mere 
achievement  that  to  praise  a  work 
for  its  genuineness  is  to  award 
high  praise  indeed.  Our  young 
writers,  whether  in  prose  or  verse, 
might  learn  much  by  a  careful 
perusal  of  this  work,  whilst  to 
lovers  of  literature  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  it  offers  a  rare 
gratification. 

The  New  Writer — whose  * 'Songs 
of  Two  Worlds"  and  **Epic  of 
Hades"  have  rendered  this  pseu- 
donym long  since  inappropriate — 
has  enjoyed  the  happy  lot  of  a 
speedy  and  wide  recognition.  The 
firstseries  of  the  "Songs"  appeared 
in  1871,  the  second  in  1874,  and  the 
third  in  1876,  while  the  "Epic  of 
Hades  "  in  its  completed  form  has 
quite  recently  made  its  appearance. 
Thus  within  a  fe^  years  an 
imknown  writer  has  won  for  him- 
self an  honourable  place  among 
Victorian  poets,  and  as  very  rarely 


happens,  without  encountering  the 
common  fate  of  adverse  criticism. 
These  little  volumes  of  lyricaL 
pieces^  songs,  and  verse  in  great 
variety  of  form,  have  long  since 
passed  into  new  editions,  proof  in 
itself  that  there  is  a  poetry- 
loving  and  poetry-buying  public 
somewhere,  in  spite  of  circulating 
libraries  and  penny  newspapers. 

What  is  the  charm  of  the  New 
Writer's  verse?  By  what  claims 
has  he  attained  such  enviable  dis- 
tinction? As  we  turn  over  the  pa^es 
of  his  volumes,  we  are  quickly 
answered.  Some  poets  take  hold 
of  us  by  the  irresistibleness  of' 
their  ringing  numbers  rather  than* 
the  loftiness  of  their  theme,  by  the* 
melodic  fascination  rather  than  the 
intellectual  quality  of  their  verse.- 
No  matter  what  sub j  ects  they  sin  gle 
out,  or  rather  what  subjects  single 
them  out — for  their  gift  is  or 
direct  inspiration,  untouched  hy 
art — ^they  make  it,  if  not  divine^ 
at  least  memorable,  and  as  far  as 
human  life  is  concerned,  undying. 
A  little  poem  of  one  of  the  lesser 
known  German  poets,  Lenau,  is  an 
instance  in  point.  Nothing  can* 
seem  less  poetic  than  a  village  pos- 
tilion, yet  "Der  Postilion,"  which 
consists  of  sixteen  verses  only,  is  a 
gem  of  purest  water.  The  moro 
spiritual  and  thoughtfid  poets 
naturally  in  the  present  unequal 
condition  of  mental  advancement, 
write  for  the  educated  and  think- 
ing few  rather  than  the  careless 
many.  Lonp^ellow  in  America, 
and  Mrs.  Hemans  in  England, 
share  the  enormous  popularity  of 
writers  like  Emerson  and  Tenny- 
son, but  their  public  is  of  a  wholly- 
different  kind. 

The  New  Writer,  like  Matthew 
Arnold,  Arthur  Hugh  Clough, 
indeed,  we  ma^*-  still  say  Words- 
worth, and  even  Tennyson,  sings  for 
his  peers  rather  than  for  the  world. 
A  day  may  come  when  the  masses 
will  be  educated  so  as  to  compre- 
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hend  the  more  complex  social  and 
intellectual  problems  and  classic 
themes  with  which  these  poets  deal, 
but  as  yet  it  is  far  off.  Intellectual 
yerse,  like  art  and  music,  is  the 
happy  privilege  of  the  cultured 
and  leisurely.  Nobility  of  purpose, 
a  wide  range  of  sympathies,  a 
thorough  mastery  of  language  and 
rhythm,  characterise  every  page  of 
these  "Songsof  Two  Worlds."  The 
writer  touches  commonplace  sub- 
jects, bringing  out  pathos  and 
poetry  from  the  most  unpromising 
sources.  The  streets  of  London 
afford  themes  for  some  of  his 
charming  lyrics.  Very  pathetic, 
though  much  less  poetic  in  treat- 
ment than  the  rest,  is  the  history 
of  Frederick,  the  printer's  boy, 
who — 

*  *  Died  of  consumption,   they    said, 

sir, 
And    he  earned    sixteen  shillings  a 

week." 

*'To  the  Tormentors,"  with  its 
playful  beginning  and  deep  moral 
lesson,  deserves  to  be  printed 
in  letters  of  gold,  and  should 
surely  win  for  the  writer  a  noble 
recognition  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  set  humanity  above  science, 
and  Nature  above  knowledge.  We 
should  like  to  quote  the  poem 
entire.  Never  before  in  veifee 
have  our  domestic  pets  been  more 
poetically  apostrophised,  and  as 
far  as  we  know,  the  New  Writer 
is  the  first  poet  who  has  laimched 
forth  a  noble  protest  against 
Vivisection.  We  give  a  few 
lines: — 

**  Great  Heaven  !   this  shall  not  be, 

this  present  hell, 
And  none    denounce    it ;    well    I 

know^,  too  well, 
That  Nature  works  by  ruin  and  by 

wrong. 
Taking  no  care  for   any  but  the 

strong — 
Taking  no  ckre.    But  we  are  more 

than  she ; 
We  touch  to  higher  levels  ;  a  higher 

love 


Doth  through  our  being  move. 

Though  we  know  all  our  benefits- 
bought  by  blood, 

And  tliat  by  suffering  only  reach  we 
good — 

Yet  not  with  mocking  laughter,  nor 
in  play, 

Shall  we  give  death,  or  carve  a  life 
away." 

We  must  pass  over  the  **  Organ 
Grinder,"  u  graceful  poem,  also 
withadeepundercurrentof  thought- 
fulness,  and  many  others  we 
would  fain  single  out  for  quota- 
tion and  analysis,  to  the  "Ej^ic  of 
Hades."  It  was  a  happy,  and  at 
the  same  time,  a  bold  conception, 
of  the  author  to  connect  the  leading 
facts  of  Greek  mythology  with  the 
loftier  and  broader  ethics  imparted 
by  Christianity.  Certainly,  as  far 
as  outsiders  can  judge,  he  has 
been  singularly  successful  in  car- 
rying out  his  plan,  which  in  no 
respect  is  more  striking  than  its 
completeness.  The  most  attractivo" 
of  the  legends  so  familiar  to  us  are 
here  embodied  in  a  new  shape,  and 
are  endued  with  a  new  and  deeper 
meaning.  We  are  led  from  story 
to  story  without  a  break  or  rugged- 
ness  in  the  smooth,  clear,  flowing 
verse.  The  New  Writer  is  pre- 
eminently classic  in  spirit  and 
stjle.  He  is  saturated  with  the 
poetry  of  old  Greece,  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  sometimes  ho  uncon- 
sciously echoes  it.  Thus,  in  page 
49,  he  has — 
"The  innumerable  laughter  of  the 

sea-" 
which  is  an  elegant  rendering 
of  the  **  auerithmon  gelasma  *'' 
of  iEschylus.  Throughout  the 
volume  this  sustained,  finished,  and 
truly  artistic  diction  is  never  swerved 
from;  every  page  shewing  the 
exercise  of  a  critical  faculty,  and  a 
close  attention  to  those  almost 
indefinite  trifles  on  which  style  so 
much  depends. 

Here  is  a  specimen  taken  from 
the  first  book  of  the  poems,  called 
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-^'Tartarus."    It  is    Clytemnestra 
speaking : — 

"  Oh  !  it  was  strange 
To  see  all  happen  as  we  planned  !  as 

'twere 
Some  drama  oft  rehearsed,  wherein 

eacli  step, 
Each  word  is  so  prepared,  the  poorest 

player 
Knows  Ilia   turn   come    to    do— the 

solemn  landing — 
The   ride    to    the    palace    gate — the 

courtesies 
Of  welcome — the  mute  crowds  without 

— the  bath 
Prepared    within — the    precious    cir- 
cling folds 
Of  tissue  stretched  around  liim,  shut- 
ting out 
The  giize,  and  folding  helx)Icss  like  a 

net 
The    mighty    Umbs— the     battle-axe 

laid  down 
Against  tlie  wall,  and  I,  his  wife  and 

Queen, 
Alone  with  him,  waiting  and  watching 

still, 
Till  the    women    shrieked    without. 

Then  with  swift  step 
I  seized  the  axe,  and  struck  liim  as  he 

lay 
Helpless,  once,   twice,   and  thrice — 

once  for  my  girl, 
•Once  for  my  love,  once  for  tlie  woman, 

and  all 
For  Fate  and  my  Revenge." 

Wo  pass  on  to  the  second  book, 
<;alled  Hades,  for  our  second  ex- 
tract. Now  it  is  Acteoon  who  tells 
his  story : — 

"  'Twas  one  hot  afternoon 
That  I,  a  hunter,  wearied  with  my 

day, 
Heard  my  hounds  baying  faster  on 

the  hills, 
Led  by  the  flying  hart ;  and  when  the 

sound 
^aded,  and  all  was  still,  I  turned  to 

seek, 
O'ercome  by  heat  and  thirst,  a  little 

glade, 
Deep  in  the  cool  recesses  of  the  wood, 
Where  the  cold  crystal  of  a  mossy 

pool 
Rose  to  the  flowery  marge,  and  gave 

again 
The  soft  green  lawn,  where  ofttimes, 

over-spent, 


I  lay  upon  the  grass  and  eager  bathed 
My  limbs  in  the  clear  lymph. 

But  as  I  neared 
The    hoUuw,     sudden    through    the 

leaves  I  saw 
A    throng    of    wood    nymphs,    fair, 

sporting  undraped. 
Round    one,    a  goddess.     She    with 

timid  hand, 
Loosened    her    zone,    and    glancing 

round,  let  fall 
Her  robe  from  neck  and  bosom,  pure 

and  bright, 
(For  it  was  Dian*s  self  ;    I  saw  none 

else,) 
As  when  she  frees  her  from  a  fleece 

of  cloud. 
And  swims  along  the  deep  blue  sea 

of  heaven 
On  sweet  June  nights.    Silent  awhile 

1  stood, 
Ruoted  with  awe,  and  fain  had  turned 

to  fly, 
But  feared  by  careless    footstep    to 

afiright 
Those  chaste  cold  eyes.      Great  awe 

and  reverence 
Held  me,  and  fear  ;    then  Love  with 

passing  wing 
Fanned  me   and  held  my  eye,  and 

checked  my  breath. 
Sighing — *  Beware  ! '  " 

There  is  no  more  charming 
episode  in  the  volume  than  that  of 
Eurydice.  The  story  of  Andro- 
meda also  is  well  told,  and 
we  prefer  it  in  many  respects  to 
the  favourite  Hexametric  poem  of 
Kingsley.  But  space  does  not 
permit  of  more  than  one  extract 
more,  which  is  taken  from  the 
closing  pages  of  the  volume,  and 
is  put  in  the  mouth  of  Apollo  : — 

'*  Waft  yourselves,    yearning    souls, 

upon  the  stars  ; 
Sow    yourselves    in    the    wandering 

winds  of  space ; 
Watch  patient  all  your  days,  if  your 

eyes  take 
Rome  dim,  cold  Are  of  Knowledge. 

The  dull  world 
Hath  need  of    you — the    pur-blind, 

slothful  world ! 

Live  on,  brave  lives,  chaix^ed  to  the 

narrow  round 
Of  Duty;    live,   expand  yourselves, 

and  make 
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The  orb  of  Being  Tvhoel  onward  stead- 

fastly 
Upou  its  path — the  Lord  of  Life  alone 
Knows  to  what  goal  of  Grood  ;   work 

on,  live  on, 
And  yet  there  is  a  higher  work  than 

yours. 


To  be  fulBUed  of  Godhead,  as  a  cap 
Filled  with  a  precious  essence,  till  the 

hand, 
On  marble  or  on  canvass  falling,  leaves 
Celestial  traces,  or  from  reed  or  string 
I>raws  out  faint  echoes  of  the  voice 

Divine, 


That  bring  God  nearer  to  a  failhless- 
world. 

Or  higher  still,  and  fairer,  and  more- 

blest. 
To  be  His  Seer  and  Prophet ;   to  be 

the  voice 
Of  the  Ineffable  Word  ;  to  be  the^ 

glass 
Of    the    Ineffable  Light,  and  bring 

them  down 
To  bless  I  he  earth,  set  in  a  shrine  of 

song." 

With  tlieso  musical  and  inspiring^ 
"words  we  close  our  brief  indication 
of  the  good  things  to  be  found  in 
contemi>orar}'  English  poetry. 


EPIGRAM.— HoxEST  Doubt. 

My  husband  is  a  Sadducee, — 

No  angel  will  he  see  in  me  ; 

My  faith,  like  his,  is  waxing  dim  ; 

No  spirit  can  I  find  in  liim  : 

So  dead  is  grown  our  heart's  affection, 

Neither  believes  in  resurrection. 


K.  C. 
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SECOND   SEMES.— No.  43. 


TOM   TAYLOR. 

BY 

Joiix  SuEEH.\x,  of  tlit  Inner  Temple. 

It  is  now  not  far  shoi't  of  forty  years  since  I  first  made  the  acquaintance, 
4it  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  one  of  tlie  most  brilliant  and 
agreeable  men  I  ever  met  in  my  life,  in  the  jioi'son  of  m}-  worthy  and 
valued  friend,  Tom  Taj-lor.  Without  being  awai*e  of  his  antecedents, 
or  being  told  that  he  had  been  at  that  time  within  a  year  or  two  of 
taking  his  B.A  degree,  you  would  not  say  that  anj^hing  bordering  on 
half  a  century  was  the  span  of  his  life  altogether.  He  has  the  same 
pleasant,  open  countenance,  the  same  upright  figure,  above  the  middle 
height,  not  too  spare,  but  muscidar  and  ilanci^  that  characterised  him  in 
the  opening  of  his  manhood ;  the  same  bold  and  elastic  gait,  the  samo 
«hi'ewd,  intelligent  eye,  the  same  everj^thing,  so  to  speak,  as  regards  his 
fine  physique,  with  the  exception  of  his  bushy  hair  and  ample  beard, 
the  former  of  which  has  only  recently  become  tinged  with  grey,  whilst 
the  latter  has  long  since  stolen  before  the  steps  of  time,  and,  like  many 
a  yoimger  man's,  whitened  prematui'ely.  Charles  Phillii)s,  the  Irish 
barrister,  one  of  the  readiest  and  most  flowery  speakers  of  his  day  at 
our  English  Bar,  talking  once  to  Bix)ugham  after  dinner  on  circuit, 
said  it  was  an  extraordinary  thing  that,  whilst  he  had  not  a  hair  turned 
on  his  head,  his  whiskers  were  as  grey  as  a  badger.  **  Oh,  Charley," 
«aid  the  futiu'e  Whig  Chancellor,  **  the  reason  is  plain  enough — ^j'our 
jaws  have  had  far  more  work  than  your  head-piece.*'  Tliis  coidd  not 
be  said  of  the  subject  of  our  present  biographical  sketch ;  for  if  ever  a 
head  of  our  time  has  done  an  exceptional  quantity  of  work,  and  that  of 
the  highest  description,  that  head  is  Tom  Taylor's. 
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They  have  a  renowned  hero  in  ancient  Irish  history  called  "  Con  of 
ihe  Hundred  Battles,"  in  every  one  of  -which  he  caine  off  victorious. 
Taylor's  biographer  can  speak  with  equal  confidence  of  Tom  of  the 
Sundred  Dramas,  not  one  of  which  was  a  failure  or  a  bad  one. 

As  Ovid  lisped  in  numbers, 

*'  Et  q\iod  U^xtahcit  »crihere  versfis  eint  I " 
430  did  our  predestined  dramatist  shew  ahnost  from  his  infancy  a  genius 
not  only  for  the  poetry  and  literature  of  the  drama  but  for  the  practical 
details  of  play-craft  and  the  stag^  itself.  He  too,  shewing  the  natural 
bent  of  his  inclination,  lisped  in  nimibers,  if  we  may  fairly  allot  a  mode 
of  the  lyre  to  dramatic  declamation. 

"From  his  earliest  years,"  says  one  of  Mr.  Taylor's  biographers,  a 
iews  years  back,  in  The  Illustrated  Review j  **  he  had  evidenced  a  strong 
predilection  for  the  histrionic  art,  and — even  as  a  child  in  the  nursery,  and 
still  more  as  a  schoolboy,  who,  among  his  mates,  was  always  Master  of 
the  Bevels — for  dramatic  composition.     As  a  mere  urchin,  before  he  had 
come  to  be  pinned  down  to  his  Delectus  or  his  Gradm  ad  Pamassum,  he 
had  been  fond  of  writing  and  acting  little  plaj's  for  the  delight  of  his 
sisters  and  brothers.  The  paternal  cow-byre,  the  loft  over  the  stable,  or  the 
8addle-i*oom  used  to  be  the  scene  of  their  mimic  theatre — Tom  Taylor 
himself  always  holding  the  double  office  of  manager  and  plaj-wright- 
Thunder  and  lightning  played  no  unimportant  part  in  these  highly 
sensational  and  melo-dramatic  entertainments,  insomuch  that  they  were 
at  last  suppressed  by  authority,  through  a  not  uunatural  fear  that  the 
crackling  rosin  of  the  thimderbolts  discharged  in  such  near  neighbour- 
hood to  the  straw  and  hay  and  other  cattle  fodder  might  end,   one  of 
these  fine  evenings,  in  a  conflagration.     Like  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
again — only  at  an  earlier  date,  when  Tom  Taylor  was  a  mere  child, 
instead  of,  as  was  the  case  -with  poor  imlettered  Hans,  as  a  hobbledehoy 
of  eighteen — ^he  had  a  passion  for  making  and  dressing  puj^pets  and  for 
composing  plays  for  them,  in  which  these  rudely  contriveil  marionnettes 
took  the  parts  of  the  various  drmnatis  persofue.     Here,  once  more,  was  a 
verification  of  Wordsworth's  oddly  inverted  phrase  about  the  child  being 
father  to  the  man.     Here  was  another  Wilhelm  Meister  in  miniature, 
serving  his  apprenticeship.     A  literary  or  a  dramatic  turn  was  somo- 
liow  always  discernible  in  Tom  Taylor's  childish  or  boyish  amusements. 
Among  the  Grange  schoolbo3rs  he  Voidd  often  take  his  stand  in  the 
midst  of  a  laughing  circle  as  the  pretended  showman  of  a  suddenly  im- 
provised museum.    Whatever  rubbish  was  brought  to  him  by  handsful, 
he  would  define,  artide  by  article,  with  some  aptly  comic  descnxition,  or 
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ludicrous  running  commentary.  "Whenever  a  schoolboy  play  was  got 
up,  he,  be  sui'e  of  that,  was  there  among  the  actors  very  prominently. 
Several  of  these  classic  pieces,  ancient  or  modem,  Latin,  French,  or 
English,  were  prepared  from  time  to  time  with  admirable  completeness. 
The  repertoire  included  Terence,  Moliere,  and  Shakespeare.  Among  Tom 
Taylor's  most  successful  impersonations,  it  may  be  here  mentioned,  were 
Parmeno  in  the  Uunuehus  of  Terence,  and  L'Intime  in  Zes  Plaideura  of 
the  inimitable  Poquelin." 

Taylor  was  in  fact  a  bom  dramatist,  play\vright,  and  actor ;  and 
when  you  add  to  this  his  natural  bent  and  genius,  his  largo  and  liberal 
mental  acquirements,  you  have  the  meaning  and  measure  of  the  mark 
which  ho  could  not  have  failed  to  make  on  his  time,  and  the  important 
space  which  he  fills  in  the  modem  history  of  the  British  stag^.  To  form 
a  just  idea  of  those  mental  acquirements,  one  has  only  to  glance  at  hia 
fine  early  training,  and  his  distinguished  academic  career. 

Tom  Taylor  is  a  North-coimtryman,  au  bout  dea  angles,  and  from  a 
part  of  the  North  where  the  character  for  shrewd  common  sense  and 
manly  straightforwardness  of  its  inhabitants  has  become  proverbial,  and 
no  one  has  heard  of  a  craven,  still  loss  of  a  fool,  ever  coming  out  of  it  yet. 
He  was  bom  at  Bishopswearmouth,  an  outskirt  of  Sunderland,  where 
his  father  carried  on  business  as  an  extensive  brewer,  and  was  a  man  so 
very  much  liked  and  respected  by  his  fellow  townsmen  that,  when 
Simderland  was  incorporated  imder  the  Municipal  Keform  Act,  he  was 
chosen  amongst  the  first  of  its  Aldermen — a  result  which  could  scarcely 
have  been  otherwise  when  his  extreme  popularity  with  everjr  rank  was 
taken  into  consideration.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  that 
genial  and  lovable  nature  which  is  bom  to  be  at  ease  with  all  the 
world,  and  to  make  all  the  world  at  ease  with  itself.  His  son  would 
seem  to  have  inherited  his  good-natured  temperament  from  his  father, 
whilst,  like  many  a  singularly  intellectual  man  before  him,  he  derives 
his  spirituality  from  his  mother.  The  latter  was  Qerman  bom,  from 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine  (maiden  name,  Arnold),  although  English  bred^ 
and  a  woman  universally  looked  up  to  for  her  refined  and  rare 
accomplishments.  Both  parents,  fortunately  for  the  pride  of  the  family, 
entertained  the  laudable  ambition  of  affording  their  eldest  son  not  only 
a  liberal  but  the  most  liberal  education.  They  were  thoroughly 
convinced  from  his  early  promise  that  the  precious  seed  would  not  be 
thrown  away  on  an  imgenerous  soil,  but  produce  the  rich  fruit  of 
honour  and  greatness.  He  learned  his  classical  rudiments  at  the 
Oranfre  School  at  Sunderland,  and  that  he  learned  them  aocurately  and    I 
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thoroughly  may  be  assumed  from  the  fact  that  he  has  been  through  life 
thorough  and  aufond  with  everything  he  has  imdertaken,  as  well  as  from 
the  particular  fact  that  at  Glasgow  University,  where  he  entered  very 
young,  and  remained  but  two  sessions,  he  won  during  that  time  from  a 
number  of  brilliant  competitors  three  gold  medals,  besides  a  nimiber  of 
minor  prizes. 

The  subject  of  our  memoir  on  leaving  Glasgow  went  up  immediately 
to  Cambridge,  where  he  entered  at  Trinity,  from  time  immemorial  tlie 
most  distinguished  College  of  that  University.      It  was  here,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  that  I  became  first  acquainted  with  my  friend,  wherr, 
although  my  jimior  by  some  years,  he  had  entered  some  time  before  me. 
I  was  admitted  of  his  College  ad  eundem  gradum  from  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  where,  before  I  became  a  very  youthful  journalist  and  went  to 
Spain  for  a  London  morning  newspaper,  I  had  been  in  my  second  year's 
standing.     The  Cambridge  Independent,  still  in  existence,  and  as  flourish- 
ing and  influential  an  organ  as  ever  of  the  Liberal  party,  being  at  the 
time  I  speak  of  in  want  of  an  editor,  I  applied  successfully  for  the  post, 
having  been  reconmiended  for  it  by  my  friend  Thackeray  to  his  uncle 
by  marriage,  Mr.  George  Pryme,  Fellow  of  Trinity,  University  Professor 
of  Political  Economy,  and  M.P.  for  the  borough.     Mr.  Pryme  had  a 
large  pecuniary  claim  on  the  Whig  newspaper,  which,  with  one  or  two 
other  leading  members  of  the  party  in  the  town  and  University,  he  had 
helped  to  found.     The  proprietor  having  just  died,  leaving  behind  him 
a  family  of  minors,  the  Professor  was  obliged,  in  order  to  secure  his  own 
interests,  to  look  after  the  management  of  the  concern.     Under  such 
favourable  auspices,  therefore,  I  had  the  advantage  of  being  put  at  once  on 
friendly  terms  with  not  only  the  chief  Liberals  in  the  borough,  but  with 
those  leading  men  of  our  party  in  the  University  who  went  by  the  name 
of  "the  Glorious  Sixty."  Amongst  other  advanced  views,  they  advocated 
the  admission  to  University  degrees  without  religious  distinction — a  very 
burning  question  between  the  Cambridge  Whig  and  Tory  Dons  in  the 
days  I  speak  of.    Through  Mr.  Pryme  I  became  Acquainted  with  the 
Bev.  George  Peacock,  the  Dean  of  Ely,  and  Mr.  Q^iomas  Borrow  Burcham, 
the  former  a  Senior  and  the  latter  a  Junior  [Fellow  of  Trinity,  and  both 
great  authorities  in  their  separate  departments  connected  with  the 
education  of  the  CoUeg^.     I  entered  under  the  Dean's  tutorship,  in  the 
language  of  the  place,  "  on  Peacock's  side."    Burcham  was,  during  my 
three  to  four  years'  residence  at  Cambridge,  one  of  my  greatest  friends. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  classics  since  Person,  and  Taylor 
read  with  >^im  about  a  year  before  he  went  in  for  his  B.A.  degree.    He 
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was  appointed,  after  lie  finally  came  up  to  London,  Professor  of  Logic  [ ' 
and  Moral  Philosophy  at  London  University  College  ;  went  the  Norfolk 
Circtiit  as  a  barrister;  and  died  a  Metropolitan  (Thames  Street) 
magistrate  some  seven  years  ago.  It  was  at  Bureham's  rooms  in  the 
Trinity  Cloisters  that  I  first  met  Taylor  at  a  wine-party  g^ven  to 
inaugurate  my  donning  the  blue  gown.  Taylor  very  soon  gave  another, 
and  presented  me  to  all  his  set,  who  were  the  crSme  de  la  crSme  of  the 
undergraduate  intellect  of  the  University.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  know  that  the  Editor  of  Punch,  who  must  be  considered  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  enlightened  Liberals  of  England,  has  stuck  to  his  colours  all 
his  life,  from  the  days  when  first  he  knew  what  parties  and  politics  were 
to  the  present,  when  he  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  their  best  illustrations 
aAd  exponents.  In  his  youthful  days  at  Cambridge,  to  be  a  Liberal  was 
not  to  take  the  f  ewhionable  or  the  profitable  side  of  politics.  We  had  a 
University  Reform  Club,  with  rooms  in  the  Market  Hill,  to  which  my 
friend  Taylor  and  myself  belonged  :  indeed  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
its  secretary.  Lord  Napier,  of  Trinity,  at  present  our  Ambassador  in. 
Paris,  was  our  President,  and  Edward  Crawford,  of  Auchanames,  so 
many  years  member  for  the  kjv  Burghs,  was  our  Treasurer. 

A  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  list  of  the  Trinity  Scholarships, 

* 

Taylor  went  in  and  won  it  the  first  time  from  a  number  of  competitors, 
some  of  them  highly  distinguished  in  their  subsequent  University  career. 
Going  in  for  his  B.A.  degree  in  1840,  he  took  a  Junior  Optime's  place  in 
the  Mathematical  Tripos,  but  attained  a  high  place  in  the  First  Class 
Classical  Tripos,  at  the  head  of  which  Messrs.  Goodwin  and  Vance  were 
bracketed  first,  Messrs.  Hodson  and  Wood  bracketed  second,  Taylor 
coming  third.  This  year,  1840,  was  considered  an  excellent  one 
as  regards  the  Mathematical  and  Classical  Triposes,  the  concur  bus 
shewing  many  famous  names  who  contended  for  honoiirs  in 
both.  Leslie  Ellis,  the  Senior  Wrangler,  who  was  afterwards  elected  a 
Fellow  of  Trinity  with  Mr.  Taylor,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
of  his  day.  His  accumulation  of  knowledge  for  his  years  was 
marvellous,  and  he  possessed  a  mind  of  the  highest  calibre.  He  was 
never  known,  however,  to  be  otherwise  than  in  delicate  health.  Even 
in  his  best  or  least  afflicted  days  he  was  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  for 
years  before  his  death  a  bed-ridden  one,  confined  and  crippled  with, 
rheimiatism.  Although  incapable  of  scarcely  any  bodily  exertion,  his 
brain  was  always  dear  and  active,  and  during  his  severe  physical 
prostration  he  edited  a  considerable  portion  of  the  famous  edition  of 
Lord  Bacon's  works  bearing  the  names  of  H.  J.  Sx)edding,  K.  L.  EUis^ 
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^tnd  D.  D.  Heath  upon  it,  the  preface  being  by  Ellis,  and  the  Life  by 
Spedding. 

In  October,  1841,  Mr.  Taylor  went  in  for  a  Trinity  Fellowship  and 
TTon  it.  About  this  time,  too,  he  became  a  member  of  the  celebrated 
^* Cambridge  Apostles"  (a  name  first  given  to  them  in  derision),  an 
•eclectic  society  of  the  choicest  and  most  liberal  intellects  in  the  Univer- 
eity,  which  has  now  existed  upwards  of  fifty  years.  It  was  limited  to 
twelve  actual  members  in  residence,  undergraduates  or  Bachelors  of 
Arts,  besides  a  number  of  College  tutors  and  lecturers,  who,  having 
taken  high  Universiiy  honours,  were,  by  the  rules  of  the  Society, 
admitted  from  time  to  time  as  honorary  members.  In  its  day  it  has 
reckoned  amongst  its  actual  members  such  names  as  Alfred  Tennyson, 
Arthur  Hallam,  Monckton  Milnes,  Dean  Alford,  Charles  Buller,  Dean 
Blakesley,  Venables,  Edmund  and  Henry  Lushington,  Maitland^ 
Sterling,  Maurice,  Charles  Merivale,  Trench,  and  Thompson — the  last 
two  elevated  to  the  Episcopacy.  Mr.  Christie,  himself  a  member, 
writing  of  the  "Cambridge  Apostles  "  in  a  most  interesting  article  con- 
tributed to  Maemillan^s  Magazine  in  1864,  says  that — 

'' Some  fifteen  generations  of  young  *  Apostles'  have  passed  from 
college  into  life.  A  few  have  gained  eminence,  several  distinction. 
The  just  pride  of  members  of  the  Society  in  the  fame  of  its  greater 
ornaments  cannot  surely  be  proscribed  by  the  most  cynical.  Within 
the  Society  itself  there  is  no  hierarchy  of  greatness.  All  are  friends. 
Those  who  have  been  contemporaries  meet  through  life  as  brothers. 
AU,  old  and  young,  have  a  bond  of  sympathy  in  f  eUow-membership. 
All  have  a  common  joy  and  a  common  interest  in  the  memory  of  bright 
•days  that  are  gone,  of  daily  rambles  and  evening  meetings,  of  times 
when  they  walked  and  talked  with  single-hearted  friends  in  scenes 
hallowed  by  many  memories  and  traditions — or  by  the  banks  of  the 
<?am,  or  in  the  lime-tree  avenues  of  Trinity,  or  'within  sound  of  the 
^eat  org^n  of  the  great  chapel  of  King's,  or  in  the  rural  qtdet  of 
Madingley  or  Qrantchester — sometimes  perhaps 

'  Teaming  for  the  large  excitement  which 
The  coming  years  would  yield — ' 

T)ut  all,  as  they  stood  on  the  threshold  of  life,  hopeful  and  happy, 
gladdened  by  genial  influences  which  are  never  forgotten,  and  sunned 
by  warm  friendships  of  youth  which  never  die." 

Amongst  the  "  Apostles  "  of  Mr.  Taylor's  time  were  included  Lord 
Derby,  Vernon  Harcourt,  Charles  Spring  Rice,  Sir  FitzJames  Stephen^ 
Sir  H.  Sumner  Maine,  the  last  a  member  of  the  Council  of  India. 
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Amongst  Mr.  Taylor's  general  contemporaries  at  Cambridge  were- 
the  three  present  Metropolitan  police  magistrates,  Cuthbert  Ellison^ 
Alexander  Knox,  and  Thomas  Barstow;  Beresford  Hope;  Baron 
Anthony  Bothschild ;  Lord  Napier;  Crawford  of  Auchanames;  A.  H. 
Novelli,  the  eminent  Manchester  merchant,  and  Director  of  the  London 
Consolidated  Bank;  Lord  John  Manners  and  Baillie-Cochrane,  the- 
foimders  of  the  Yoimg  England  party ;  J.  C.  Bailey,  a  Timea  thunderer, 
who  wrote  the  "  Great  Fact "  leader  which  appeared  in  that  newspaper 
the  morning  it  announced  the  doomed  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws  by 
Sir  Bobert  Peel's  Government ;  Lord  Stratheaden ;  the  Bight  Hon.  G^ 
Cavendish  Bentinck,  Judge  Advocate  General;  the  Hon.  Justice  Denman 
— all  Trinity  men,  besides  a  host  of  others  who  have  since  achieved 
distinction  at  the  Bar,  in  the  Church,  and  in  Parliament. 

Those  were  the  happy  days  when  our  most  versatile  and  ever-active- 
friend  sought  *  *  full  many  a  time  and  oft,"  relaxation  f romhis  more  serious, 
honour  work  in  such  opportunities  as  the  local  literature  and  drama 
could  afford  him.  Many  a  "  slashing  "  article  did  he  throw  off  in  "  less 
than  no  time  "  in  my  little  editorial  sanctum  the  night  before  publication, 
when  I  was  hard  pressed  to  get  through  my  work  for  the  printer.  Many 
a  Shakespeare  reading  and  private  theatrical  entertainment,  extempore^ 
or  at  incredibly  short  notice,  did  he  get  up.  He  was  the  life  of  hi» 
College,  and  at  the  head  of  the  intellectual  fun  of  Trinity. 

I  remember  on  one  particular  occasion,  and  shall  remember  it  all  my 
life,  when  he  got  up  a  capital  dramatic  entertainment  consisting  of 
BamlMtes  Furioso  and  The  Irish  Tutor,  Novelli  and  Cavendish  Bentinck 
(both  already  mentioned  among  Taylor's  contemporaries)  played  in  both 
pieces.  Two  special  wags,  who  turned  out  eminent  lights  of  "  the  Fac- 
culty "  in  after  years,  Day  and  Wheately,  also  took  part  in  the  per- 
formance, and  Stevenson,  a  handsome  little  flaxen-headed  youth,  was 
dressed  up  for  us  by  the  best  artiste  on  the  King's  Parade,  to  act  the- 
Doctor's  sweetheart,  and  he  played  up  to  my  O'Tool  to  perfection* 
Taylor,  as  Flail,  put  me  through  my  facings  in  what  may  be  called  the- 
competitive  examination  scene  with  as  much  verve  and  confidence  as  if  he 
had  been  on  the  boards  of  the  Haymarket  or  Adelphi  for  twenty  years. 
I  sang  **  The  Groves  of  Blarney,"  which  being  encored,  I  gave  my  audi- 
ence Lover's  "Molly  Carew."  But  the  drollest  incident  of  the  droll 
evening  occurred  at  the  fair  scene,  when  I  was  hoisted  on  the  top  of  an 
empty  beer-barrel  (from  "The  Hoop"),  in  tights  and  black 
«ilk  stockiuf^,  to  dance  an  Irish  jig,  which  I  did  to  the  music 
of  my  own  fiddle,   witliout    any    helj)    or   interference    on  the  jmrt 
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•of  our  little  orchestra.  It  being  my  duty  to  continue  with  "  Sir 
Boger  de  Coverley"  for  the  dance  of  the  lads  and  the  lasses,  one 
'Of  the  performers,  a  member  of  our  Metropolitan  magisterial  bench, 
.already  mentioAod,  dressed  in  a  rustic  smock  frock  and  hare-skin  cap, 
threw  the  performers  and  the  audience  into  the  most  inextinguishable 
laughter  by  kicking  the  barrel  from  under  the  Doctor  and  landing  him 
and  his  inspired  instrument  amongst  the  f  oot-lights.  Stage-manager 
Taylor  had  no  small  task  in  assuaging  the  storm  which  followed,  but 
lie  accomplished  it  triumphantly  and  with  the  finest  tact,  conducting 
the  performance  to  the  end  without  another  hitch.  We  played  in  a  large 
•stable  loft  belonging  to  Ben  Jordan,  who  was  as  famous  a  job-master 
in  his  day  as  Milton's  old  Hobson  himself,  whose  stables,  or  at  least  the 
«ite  of  them,  he  inherited,  although  Ben's  *'  Choice  "  was  not  allowed  by 
his  customers  to  be  the  same  rule  of  the  yard  as  that  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  by  those  of  his  prototype — the  builder  of  the  old  Town  Conduit. 
We  had  a  Cambridge  University  Magazine  at  the  time,  price  two 
-and  sixpence,  which  I  was  guilty,  I  believe,  of  inducing  one  of  the  chief 
University  publicists  to  bring  out,  and  which  came  to  an  untimely  end 
with  the  second  or  third  number.  It  ought  to  have  been  saved  from 
such  an  imworthy  fate,  if  only  for  the  merits  of  an  exquisite  little 
romance  which  it  contained,  written  by  Mr.  Taylor.  This,  I  think, 
was  his  dihut  in  periodical  literature.  It  was  entitled  ''  The  Maiden  of 
the  Hose."  The  incidents  which  it  contained  took  place  in  and  about 
the  Bose  Inn,  a  famous  and  flourishing  hostelry  of  the  very  old 
time,  standing  where  the  Bose  Crescent  is  built.  The  very  clever  story 
described,  amongst  other  stirring  scenes,  a  town  and  g^wn  row,  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  pages  of  Blackwood  or  Bentley*8  MMceUany. 
Shortly  afterwards  appeared  in  the  latter  of  these  magazines  Mr. 
Taylor's  first  poetic  squib,  on  a  subject  which  was  talked  a 
good  deal  about  at  Cambridge  as  well  as  in  the  Temple  at  the 
time ;  and  everybody  deemed  it  a  good  joke  and  capitally  treated. 
The  story  told  in  this  admirable  English  ballad  of  the  old  style  is 
strictly  true  in  every  particular.  Lord  Denman,  one  of  the  Judges  of 
Assize  for  the  Norfolk  Circuit,  and  the  celebrated  Doctor  Whewell,  the 
Master  of  Trinity,  were  the  chief  characters  of  the  little  drama,  which  was 
very  interesting  while  it  lasted.  The  Master's  Lodge  at  Trinity  has  been, 
since  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  the  home  of  the  judges  of  the  Cambridge 
Assizes.  Lord  Denman,  on  this  celebrated  occasion,  thought  that  he 
had  good  right  to  return  from  Court  to  his  lodgings  through  the  back 
*or  front  gate  of  Trinity  as  he  might  think  proper,  and  took  it  into  his 
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head  to  choose  the  former  course.  Doctor  Whe\rell,  the  greatest  man 
in  the  world  within  the  precincts  of  his  own  domain,  and  certainly 
anything  but  the  smallest  beyond  it,  had  given  orders  that  the  judges- 
were  to  enter  by  the  front  gate ;  and  in  order  that  his  mandate  should 
not  be  misimderstood,  he  went  himself  and  saw  that  the  porter  should 
fasten  and  secure  the  back  one.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  however,  made- 
his  way  in  by  the  mere  force  of  will,  to  say  nothing  of  his  magnificout 
presence,  his  mighty  voice,  and  awful  authority.  Who  can  ever  forget 
any  of  the  three  who  has  ever  seen  and  heard  Lord  Denman  ?  Porters 
Watts  and  Moonshine  were  living  entities,  and  Green  was  High  Sheriff 
of  Cambridgeshire  at  the  time. 

A  DBLEOTABLE  BALLAD  OF  THE  JUDGE  AND  THE  MASTER, 

The  stout  Master  of  Trinitie 

A  TOW  to  Gk>d  did  make, 
Ne  Judge,  ne  Sherifi,  through  his  back  door 

Their  way  from  Oourt  should  take. 

And  syne  he  had  closed  his  big^  big  book. 

And  syne  laid  down  his  pen. 
And  dour  and  grimly  was  his  look, 

As  he  called  for  his  serving  men. 

"  Come  hither,  come  hither  my  porter,  Watts  ! 
Come  hither.  Moonshine,  to  me  ! 
If  he  be  Judge  in  the  Justice  Hall, 
I'll  be  Judge  in  Trinitie. 

'^  And  Sheriff  Green  is  a  lordly  man 
In  his  coat  of  the  velvet  fine  ; 
But  hell  rue  the  day  that  he  took  his  way 
Through  back  gate  of  mine. 

''  Now  bolt  and  bar,  my  flunkies  true. 
Good  news  is  ours,  I  ween  ; 
By  the  trumpet  so  clear  the  Judge  is  near. 
And  eke  bold  Sheriff  Green.*' 

Oh  a  proud,  proud  man  was  the  Master  to  see. 

With  his  serving  men  behind. 
As  he  strode  down  the  stair  with  his  nose  in  the  air^ 

like  a  pig  that  scents  the  wind. 

And  they  have  barred  the  bigger  gate. 

And  they  have  barred  the  small, 
And  soon  they  espy  the  Sheriff's  coach. 

And  the  Sherifl*  so  comely  and  tall. 
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And  the  Sheriff  straight  has  knocked  at  the  gate, 
And  tirlM  at  the  pin  ; 
**  Now  open,  open,  thoii  proud  porter. 
And  let  my  Lord  Judge  in  !  " 

"  Nay,  Sheriff  Green,"  quoth  the  proud  porter, 
''For  this  thing  may  not  be  ; 
The  Judge  is  Lord  in  the  Justice  Hall, 
But  the  Master,  in  Trinitie." 

Then  the  Master  smiled  on  Porter  Watts, 

And  gave  him  a  silver  joe  ; 
And  as  he  came  there  with  his  nose  in  the  air, 

So  back  to  the  JLiodge  did  go. 

Then  outspoke  the  grave  Lord  Justice  :  ''  Ho  ! 

Sheriff  Green,  what  aileth  thee  ? 
Bid  the  trumpets  blow,  that  the  folk  may  know, 

And  the  gate  be  opened  free." 

But  a  troubled  man  was  the  Sheriff  Green, 

And  he  sweated  where  he  did  stand  ; 
And  in  silken  stock  each  knee  did  knock. 

And  the  white  wand  shook  in  his  hand. 

Then  black  grew  the  brow  of  the  Judge,  I  trow, 

And  his  voice  was  stem  to  hear. 
As  he  almost  swore  at  Sheriff  Greeu, 

Who  wrung  his  hands  in  fear. 

"  Now  out,  and  alas,  my  Lord  High  Judge, 

That  I  this  day  should  see  ! 
When  I  did  knock  from  .behind  the  lock. 

The  porter  thus  answered  me  : 
'  That  thou  wert  Lord  in  the  Justice  Hall, 

But  the  Master,  in  Triuitie.' 

*'  And  the  Master  hath  bid  them  bar  the  gate 
'Gainst  Elaiser  or  'gainst  King." 


It 
it 


Now  by  my  wig  ! "  quoth  the  Judge  in  wrath, 
Such  answer  U  not  the  thing. 


''  Break  down  the  gate,  and  tell  the  knave 
That  would  stop  my  way  so  free. 
That  the  wood  of  liis  skull  is  as  tliick  to  the  full 
As  the  wood  of  the  gate  may  be  ! '' 

That  voice  so  clear,  when  the  porter  did  hear. 

He  trembled  exceedingly ; 
Then  soon  and  straight  he  flung  open  the  gate. 

And  the  Judge  and  his  train  rode  by. 
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During  the  latter  part  of  his  academic  career,  and  whilst  he  was 
engaged  in  successful  tutorship  at  the  University,  he  kept  his  terms  at 
the  Inner  Temple  for  the  Bar,  to  which  he  was  called  by  that  Society  in 
the  year  1846.  It  was  then  he  bade  farewell  to  Cambridge  life 
altogether,  apportioning  the  proceeds  of  his  profession  (to  his  honour 
be  it  spoken)  for  some  considerable  time  to  come  towards  the  discharge 
of  liabilities  which  had  imperceptibly  crept  upon  him  since  the  time  of 
taking  his  B.A.  degree  in  1840.  That  year  he  took  the  generous 
resolution  to  live  by  his  tutorship,  and  give  up  the  allowance  made  him 
by  his  father  in  favour  of  other  children  of  the  old  home  in  Sunder- 
land, who  had  to  be  pushed  forward  and  settled  in  life,  and  upon  whose 
early  training,  although  respectable,  the  same  outlay  had  not  been 
expended. 

Coming  up  to  London  with  the  Cambridge  reputation  which  he 
had  won  for  himself,  he  soon  got  employed  as  a  leader-writer  on  the 
Morning  Chronicle  and  Daily  News.  I  remember  also  being  with  him 
on  a  really  very  clever  and  plucky  publication  in  those  days,  called 
Puch^  or  The  London  Chari'Vari,  which  came  out  upon  the  town  with 
poetical  illustrations  of  a  comic  character,  and  a  wealth  of  pasquinade 
against  the  Tories,  in  prose  and  verse.  The  owners  and  managers, 
essaying  (the  old  story)  to  do  too  much,  and  there  not  being  a  man  of 
capital  amongst  them,  made  the  fatal  experiment  of  a  daily  issue,  in 
imitation  of  the  Paris  Chari-varij  whilst  Punchy  then  beginning  its 
career,  was  creeping  upwards  as  a  modest  weekly  publication.  Palmer, 
still  alive,  I  believe,  was  our  printer,  and  the  elder  Landells,  long 
dead,  our  engraver.  Chatto,  a  most  painstaking  and  judicious  editor, 
father  of  Mr.  Chatto,  the  publisher,  kept  our  little  team  together 
for  about  six  months,  after  which  Puck  went  to  "  the  Tomb  of  all  the 
Capulets."  Mr.  Taylor  was  very  shortly  afterwards  engaged  to  con- 
tribute to  Punchf  on  which  he  remained  ever  since  as  one  of  its  leading 
writers,  imtil,  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks,  a  few  years  back,  he 
succeeded  to  the  chief  management  and  editorship  of  the  publication. 
Whilst  he  attended  to  journalism  and  all  descriptions  of  literature  as 
his  chief  means  of  living,  he  did  not  neglect  his  profession  of  the  Bar, 
but  went  the  Northern  Circuit  reg^arly  for  four  years,  realising  one 
year  with  another  between  three  and  four  hundred  a  year. 

About  a  year  after  he  had  left  Cambridge  to  settle  permanently  in 
London,  his  high  University  standing  and  scholarly  reputation  caused 
him  to  be  elected  to  a  vacancy  in  one  of  the  Professorships  of  the 
University  College,  London,  that  of  English  Language  and  Literature, 
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^which  had  been  caused  by  the  retirement  of  Doctor  Robert  Gordon 
Xjatham,  the  last  and  ablest  editor  of  Johnson's  Dictionary.  This  chair 
Mr.  Taylor  filled  for  two  years,  with  great  credit,  till  he  resigned  it  to 
^nter  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Crown,  and  was  succeeded  by  Professor 
David  Masson,  the  biographer  of  Milton,  and  aftei wards  Professor  of 
Ithetoric  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

It  was  during  his  journalistic  labours  as  an  editorial  writer,  and 
chiefly  for  the  Daily  NetoSy  that  he  began  to  take  a  very  earnest  interest 
in  the  great  social  question  of  sanitary  improvements,  then  coming 
rapidly  in  fix>nt  and  challenging  public  attention  in  London  and 
throughout  the  provinces. 

About  twenty  years  previously  Dr.  Southwood  Smith  had  commenced 
this  humane  and  enlightened  movement  in  favour  of  sanitary  legislation, 
which  had  for  its  result  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act  of  1845  and  other 
•enactments  passed  during  different  sessions  down  to  1860,  most  of  which 
were  repealed  as  inadequate.  The  Public  Baths  and  Wash-houses  Acts 
were  passed  in  1846  and  1847.  Then  came  the  Public  Health  Act  of 
1848,  under  which  the  General  Board  of  Health  was  called  into  existence 
during  the  great  eventful  year  of  continental  revolution.  In  connection 
with  this  great  national  Board,  Mr.  Taylor  entered  the  Civil  Service,  and 
a  couple  of  years  afterwards  (in  1850),  became  its  Assistant  Secretary. 
Pour  years  afterwards  the  Board  was  reconstructed.  Sir  Benjamin  Hall 
— afterwards  Lord  Uanovei^ — receiving  the  appointnient  of  President  at 
£2,000  a  year,  simull^neously  with  which  Mr.  Taylor  was  advanced  to 
the  position  of  Secretary,  with  a  salary  of  £1,000  aj'car.  He  continued 
to  hold  this  high  and  responsible  position  during  Sir  Benjamin's  period 
of  office,  as  well  as  during  that  of  his  two  immediate  successors,  the  Bight 
Hon.  William  Cowper — afterwards  Cowper-Temple — and  the  Eight  Hon. 
Charles  Adderley.  In  1858  the  General  Board  of  Health  became  incor- 
porated with  an  important  division  of  the  Privy  Coimcil  Establishment. 
In  point  of  fact,  it  was  transferred  to  the  Local  Qt)vemment  Act  Office 
and  became  an  integral  portion  of  the  Home  Department.  With  the 
new  order  of  things  no  change  took  place  in  Mr.  Taylor's  position.  He 
was  stiU  retained  Secretary,  although  he  was  now  one  of  higher  rank, 
being  under  a  Secretary  of  State  instead  of  the  President  of  a  public 
Board.  Finally,  after  passing  most  honourably  the  usual  nimiber  of 
years  in  this  capacity,  he  retired  from  the  Civil  Service  on  a  pension  of 
£650  a  year,  not  to  enjoy  his  otium  cum  dignitafe,  how  dignified  soever 
his  past  and  present  position  may  be  considered,  but  to  lead  as  active 
a  life  of  intellectual  usefulness  as  ever.     He  is  still  proving  his  imtiring 
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devotion  to  his  fbrst  and  early  love,  the  dramatic  Muse,  and  still  the* 
conductor  and  leading  contributor  of  the  most  highly  org^anised,  the  most 
spiritual,  and  most  manly  publication,  not  of  England  alone  but  of  all 
Europe— an  organ  which  has  become  with  the  growth  of  years,  as  it  were, 
an  honoured  institution  of  our  country,  keeping  our  literary  tastes  Yrithin 
legitimate  bounds,  and  wliilst  enabling  us  to  enjoy  a  wholesome  laugh 
at  the  public  fools  and  to  take  the  true  dimensions'  of  the  public  charla- 
tans of  the  day,  reverencing  the  sanctities  of  private  life,  even  in  dealing 
with  the  bitterest  political  opponents. 

The  shrewd  and  always   liberal   conductors  of  the    Titnes,   who, 
generally  speaking,  have  the  knack  of  filling  the  various  departments- 
of  their  newspaper  with  the  best  men,  made  an  excellent  choice  when 
they  selected  Mr.  Taylor  as  representative  of  their  art  criticism  some 
twenty  years  ago;  a  position  which  he  stiJl  maintains,  and  for  which  he- 
was  from  the  first  most  singularly  qualified.      Besides  rare  literary 
powers  he  brought  to  his  task  a  very  high  taste,  long  and  legitimately 
cultivated,  besides  a  thorough  technical  knowledge  of  his  subject.     He- 
had  a  pencil  in  his  hand  and  di*ew  and  sketched  from  his  boyhood. 
After  he  had  taken  his  B.A.  degree,  and  whilst  a  resident  Fellow, 
engaged  in  tutorship  at  Cambridge,  he  devoted  the  best  portion  of  hi* 
leisure  hours  to  art  studies  of  a  practical  nature;  his  easel  and  his 
models  being  as  prominent  objects  in  his  college  rooms  as  his  books. 
It  was  always  with  him  a  matter  of  pride  to  be  surrounded  by  works- 
of  art;  they  were  his  Lares  et  Penates;   his  first  loves ;  his  types  of  the 
beautiful.     His  chambers  in  Trinity  and  the  Inner  Temple  always- 
showed,  when  you  entered  them,  the  man  of  cultivated  taste,  who  loved 
and  enjoyed  the  pleasant  and  elevating  objects  he  had  gathered  about 
him.     His  beautiful  home  at  Wandsworth  (Lavender  Sweep),  which, 
with  its  grounds  and  gardens,  is  the  purchase  of  his  honourable  and 
successfid  life,  is,  as  all  his  friends  acknowledge,  a  little  temple  of  art 
in  its  way.  Independently  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  his  subject  of 
art  criticism,  Mr.  Taylor's  honour  and  impartiality  have  never  been 
questioned.      **  Keeping  himself  aloof  from  cliques  and  coteries,"  says 
the  writer  in  the  Illustrated  Review  already  quoted,  "he  has  contrived 
to  preserve  his  judgement,  as  a  iiile,  in  a  state  of  honest  and  dis- 
passionate equilibrium.*'    Whilst  John  Buskin  lives,  it  were  unjust 
to  speak  of  any  other  writer   in  his  line  as  the  faciU  princeps  of  art 
criticism  ;   but  were  he  to  be  called  away  before  our  gifted  friend  one 
knows  no  other  alive  more  worthy  to  succeed  him.     Whilst  on  the 
subject  of  art,  it  may  be  the  proper  place  to  notice  that  in  1853  he 
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brought  out,  in  two  picturesque  volumes,  published  by  Mr.  JoIul 
Murray,  his  ''Life  of  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon,"  the  unhapi)y  illusti-a- 
tion  of  our  native  school  of  painting,  of  whose  genius  there  are 
many  opinions,  but  of  whose  overweening  ambition  there  has  never  been 
but  one.  In  1860  he  produced  also,  from  the  Albemarle  Street 
publishing  house,  his  '' Autobiographical  BecoUections  of  the  late 
Charles  Leslie/'  the  Boyal  Academician;  and  in  1865  he  completed 
for  Mr.  Murray  what  Leslie  had  only  faintly  outlined,  "  The  Life  and 
Times  of  Sir  Joshua  Ileynolds,  with  Notices  of  some  of  his  Contempo- 
raries." All  three  works  stand  high  in  the  world  of  art,  as  well  as  ia 
general  public  estimation. 

As  an  instance  of  the  high  respect  in  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Health  was  held  in  the  Civil  Service,  he  had  not  long  joined 
our  patriotic  force,  when  the  national  enthusiasm  set  it  first  on  foot,  imtil 
he  was  chosen  Captain  of  the  Whitehall  Corps,  in  which  he  held  his- 
commission  until  he  finally  retired  from  it  five  years  afterwards. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  for  years  a  prominent  and  leading  member  of  the 
Canterbury  Theatricals,  an  amateur  society  which  rivalled  in  its  day 
the  famous  Kilkenny  Company  amongst  whom  Miss  O'Neill  played 
some  of  her  best  parts,  and  Tommy  Moore  met  and  married  his  Bessy. 
Amongst  the  Canterburies  were  the  two  Ponsonby's  (Spenser  and 
Frederick) ;  G.  Cavendish  Bentinck  (at  present  Ht.  Hon.  and  MP.)  ; 
W.  BoUand,  son  of  the  late  Judge  ;  Sir  William  de  Bath,  of  the  Fusilier, 
and  Lord  M.  Bruce,  of  the  Grenadier  Guards ;  Alfred  Mynn ;  Thomas- 
Knox  Holmes,  Son  of  Old  Billy,  the  Parliamentary  whipper-in,  and 
one  of  the  most  versatile  and  agreeable  men  alive ;  Cuthbeii;  Ellison  (at 
present  on  the  Metropolitan  Bench),  and  Charles  Taylor,  and  Felix,  the 
famous  cricketers. 

From  Mr.  Taylor's  doings  on  the  stage,  where  he  has  won  not  only  the- 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  private  theatricals  in  his  day,  but  of 
having  run,  in  some  instances,  professional  eminence  very  closely,  we 
naturally  digress  to  his  higher  triumphs,  as  a  distinguished  writer  of  the 
drama  itself,  and  considering  the  space  already  occupied  with  the  details- 
of  his  intellectual  and  interesting  life,  it  is  fortunate  that,  how  nimierou& 
soever  those  truimphs  have  been,  it  is  not  necessary,  in  concluding  our 
memoir  of  Mr.  Taylor's  career,  to  dwell  elaborately  upon  them. 

Mr.  Taylor  began  his  career  as  a  dramatist  with  the  Trip  to  Kissengen, 
his  partner  in  the  clever  little  farce  being  Mr.  A.  A.  Knox,  the  present 
Marlborough  Street  Magistrate,  then  a  student  in  the  Temple,  who  had 
also  been  previously  with  him  at  Trinity.    It  was  brought  out  at  the 
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Lyceum  under  the  management  of  the  Keeleys,  who  gave  the  joint 
authors  £50  for  it.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wigan  played  the  chief  parts  in  it, 
and  it  attained  great  popularity.  About  this  time  he  commenced  to  write 
biu*lettas,  collaborating  separately  with  Albert  Smith  and  Charles 
Kenny,  and  produced  Whittington  and  hi*  Cat,  Valentine  and  Orson,  The 
Enchanted  Home,  and  Cinderella,  The  Keeleys  were  then  in  great  force ; 
Madame  Vestris,  the  paragon  of  stage  princesses,  still  looked  and 
warbled  to  perfection.  Harley  of  the  quaint  eye  and  jerking  tread,  and 
Drink  water  Meadows,  whom  a  judicious  critic  called  **  a  madrigal  in 
himself,"  were  in  all  their  glory ;  and  James  Bland  was  the  king  of 
burlesque.  Our  author's  first  original  drama.  To  Parents  and  GuardianSf 
(Was  brought  out  also  at  the  Lyceum  under  the  same  management.  It  was 
of  a  half  comic,  half  pathetic  character,  and  those  who  have  seen  it  can 
never  forget  Alfred  Wigan  in  the  character  of  Monsieur  Tourbillon,  th^ 
Parisian  usher,  with  his  tasselled  Hessians,  white  hat  with  mourning 
band,  long  skirted  drab  surtout,  so  threadbare  but  so  scrupulously 
brushed,  his  grey  hairs  and  his  bald  crown,  the  butt,  alas !  of  the  school, 
but  looking,  through  all  his  poverty  of  costume,  through  all  his 
misfortunes,  the  polished  and  bom  gentleman.  Next  we  had 
-4  8ister*e  Penance  and  New  Men  and  Old  Acres,  two  pieces  of  great 
merit  and  popularity,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  A.  E.  Dubourg ;  another 
•very  successful  one  called  Slave  Life,  in  partnership  with  Mark  Lemon, 
■then  Editor  of  Punch ;  and  the  tender  and  most  charming  little  comedy 
•of  Masks  and  Faces,  brought  out  with  Charles  Beade,  the  novelist,  and 
which  had  a  most  extraordinary  run,  being  played  at  two  theatres,  the 
Adelphi  and  the  Haymarket,  Madame  Celeste  appearing  as  Peg  "Wof- 
fington  at  the  former,  and  Mrs.  Sterling  personating  the  heroine  of  the 
piece  at  the  latter,  whilst  Webster  (manager  of  both  theatres  at  the 
time)  played  Triplet  in  his  unrivalled  fashion  at  each  house  for  103 
nights  alternately.  Two  Loves  and  a  Life,  The  King's  Rival,  and  Pht 
and  Passion  were  also  joint  productions,  and  all  three  successful — ^the 
last  mentioned  especially,  which  came  out  with  the  splendid  caste  of 
iEmery,  who  played  Fouche,  Robson,  Desmaret  (head  of  the  Secret 
Police),  Alfred  Wigan,  the  secretary  of  the  Marquis  of  Cevennes,  and 
Mrs.  Sterling,  Madame  Fontanges.  Diogenes  and  his  Lantern,  an 
'exquisitely  Aristophanic  tnorceau,  tickled  the  town  very  much,  all  the 
w^orld  going  to  see  Emery  playing  in  a  tub  for  a  house  and  with  mankind 
for  his  butt.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  Sir  Roger  de  Coverleg  brought 
out  William  Farren,  as  the  Vicar  and  the  Knight,  in  two  of  his 
most  charming    characters.      A    year  after  Sir  Roger    had  charmed 
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the  town  appeared    Our   Clerh,  in  wliich  the   incidents,  exquisitely 
droll  throughout,  were  connected  with  the  sayings  and  doings  of  a  pair 
of  scampish  young  barristers  in  the  Temple,  if  not  very  **  seedy"  and 
out  at  elbows,  certainly  at  their  wits'  ends  to  get  along,  and  a  pair- 
of  clerks  in  every  way  worthy  of  them;     Alfred  Wigan  appearing  as. 
one  of  the  barristers,  Keeley,  as  John  Hddicombe,  and  Mrs.  Keeley, 
as  Edward  Sharpus,  admirably  got  up  as  the  attendant  ministers  of 
the  future  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  Meadows  as 
Moldioott,  the  SheriflTs  Officer.    This  farce  has  always  been  considered 
one  of  our  author's  best.  Very  comic  and  replete  with  wit  and  humour - 
too    was   his    comedietta.    To    Oblige    Benson,    in   which    Emery  and 
[Robson  used  to  keep    the    house    in  a    roar,  and,  as    has  been  well 
observed,  **  played  into  each  other's  hands  so  hilariously  that  the  laugh 
was    kept    up  without  once  dropping,    like    a    shuttlecock    between 
two    adroitly    handled    battledores."      In  his  Blighted  Being,  which 
came  out  in   1854,  who  that    has    seen    it    can   forget  the  Byronic 
collar,the  long  i)oetic  black  locks,    the  red    striped    pants,  the  mel- 
ancholy face,  and  the  entire  g^t-up  of  !Robsoa?  On  the    14th    May, 
1855,     came    out    one    of    Tom     Taylor's    most     remarkable     and 
popular  productions.  Still  Water i  Run  Beep,  with  a  striking  set  of  cha- 
racters, and  Alfred  Wigan's  John  Mildmay  the  most  striking  of  them 
all.     Then  we  had  in  quick  succession,  A  Wolf  in  Sheep^s  Clothing  and 
Retribution,  both  exceedingly  clever  adaptations  from  the  French  ;  Helping 
Sands,  a  domestic  drama,  in  which  we  have  a  lively  recollection  of  Mrs^ 
Keeley's  Tilda,  and  Keeley's  William  Ruf us  of  the  Shoe  Black  Brigade^: 
Victims,  an  original  three-act  comedy,  in  which  Bdckstone  was  quite  at 
home  in  John  Butterby ;  Going  to  the  Bad,  in  which  Mr.  Taylor  hit  off' 
one  of  the  most  Robsonian  of  all  his  dismally  droll  characters  iu  Peter 
Potts  for  the  most  peculiarly  comic  actor  of  his  day ;  and  Our  American 
Cousin,  the  world-famous   comic  extravaganza,  brought  out  at  Laura 
Keene's  New  York  Theatre  on  the  15th  of  October,  1858,  in  wliich  Mr. 
Sothem  gained  his  imperishable  laurels  as  Dundreary ;  ^ine  Points  of' 
the  Law  ;  The  House  and  the  Home;  FayahUon  Dsmand;  TJie  FooVs  Revenge  ;: 
The  Tale  of  Two  Cities,    an  acting  version  of  Clmrles  Dickens'  romance 
of  the  Great  Revolution;  The   Overland  Route;  Up  at  the  Hills, :  The 
Bahes  in  the  Wood',  Sense  and  Sensation,  a  morality  about  the  seven  sisters. 
of  Thule,  in  which  the  characters  were  the  virtues  and  the  vices ;  The 
Zessonfor  Life;  An  Unequal  3Iaich;  and  A  Nice  Firm;  besides  several 
other   dramas  of  various   schools  and   sizes,  from  one  to  three  and 
foiu:   acts,   too    numerous   to   particularise  here,  all  of   which   camo 
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out  during  the  fifties  and  sixties.  Of  his  famous  Ticket  of 
Leave  Man,  brought  out  the  27th  of  May,  1863,  there  has  never  been 
but  one  oj)inion ;  and  we  may  fairly  place  it  in  the  first  rank,  and 
seoond  to  none  of  them,  of  the  great  realistic  dramas  of  our  age.  It  is 
said  that  George  BamwaU  kept  many  a  London  ai>prentice  who  went  to 
see  that  sensational  drama  from  the  way  that  leads  to  the  gallows.  In. 
like  manner  the  sound  morality  inculcated  in  Mr.  Taylor's  play,  and 
perceptible  through  all  hid  dramatic  productions,  has  preserved  from 
despair  and  a  recurrence  to  his  former  evil  courses,  many  an  unfortunate 
just  emancipated  from  penal  servitude,  of  whom  it  might  be  said — 

''The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide  ; — " 

sorely  tried  by  the  mSfianee  and  neglect  of  our  modem  Pharisees,  and 
cruelly  rebuflfed  by  too  many  of  those  whose  pride  would  be  insidted  if 
we  were  not  to  consider  them  enlightened  and  charitable  Christian 
English  men  and  women.  It  has  not  only  brought  balm  to  the  discon- 
solate and  given  courage  to  the  outcast  to  regain  an  honest  ]>osition 
once  more,  and  at  last ;  but  there  are  authenticated  instances  where  it 
has  stirred  up  the  consciences  of  guilty,  and  as  yet  imdiscovered  culprits, 
±0  restore  stolen  property. 

^Ticixt  Axe  and  Crown  and  Joan  of  Arc,  which  were  brought  out,  the 
former  in  January,  and  the  latter  in  Aiiril,  1870,  deserve  to  bo  set  apart 
from  all  Mr.  Taylor's  other  dramatic  works,  as  they  are  of  a  higher 
order  of  the  drama,  and  more  essentially  noble  productions.  They  are 
written  in  blank  verse,  the  choice  phrasing  and  fine  metrical  run  of 
which  have  won  the  approbation  of  our  best  critics  ;  they  rise,  and  they 
liave  successfully  risen,  to  the  height  of  the  noble  school  of  the  historic 
•drama,  consecrated  by  the  genius  of  our  own  Shakespeare,  and  illus- 
trated by  the  most  classic  French  dramatists  of  the  last  century. 

Mr.  Tom  Taylor  is  married  to  one  of  the  most  accomplished  (as  a 
musician  especially)  and  charming  women  of  our  day;  and  has  two 
children,  a  son  and  daughter,  the  former  intended  for  the  Civil  Service, 
and  the  latter  rivalling  her  mother's  musical  talents.  He  is  in  fiine 
health,  and  in  the  strongest  vigour  of  mind  and  body,  which,  with  the 
ample  fortune  ho  has  realised  by  his  honourable  and  indefatigable 
intellectual  exertions,  his  numerous  friends  sincerely  wish  he  may  long 
live  to  enjoy. 
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TWELVE    OUNCES    OF    BLOOD. 


By  an  Old  CoNTRiBxnx)R. 


i 


A  SUMMER  dawn  was  creeping 
over  smoke-douded  London  and 
lending  an  unusual  beauty  to  those 
•quartei's  most  easily  beautified; 
old  FatherThames  looked  laughing 
and  radiant  as  he  glided  past  the 
sombre  wharves. 

A  few  gleams  of  this  early  light, 
struggling  through  the  nastinesses 
of  a  narrow  and  unwholesome  river- 
side street,  found  their  way  into  a 
small,  close,  and  altogether  un- 
desirable bed-room.  They  fell  upon 
the  fig^e  of  an  old  man,  who,  sit- 
ting up  in  his  bed,  his  straggling 
white  locks  f  ailing  disheveUea  upon 
his  face,  appeared  to  be  listemng 
intently. 

Perfectly  motionless,  scarcely 
breathing,  he  sat  and  listened  to 
-certain  faint  and  only  just  percep- 
tible sounds  which  appeared  to  come 
from  the  room  below  the  one  he 
occupied. 

Suddenly — ^yet  quite  quietly — 
he  slipped  his  bare  feet  on  to  the 
floor,  and  creeping  across  it,  es- 
sayed to  open  his  bed-room  door 
soundlessly. 

He  was  not  successful  in  this. 
T?he  ill-constructed  and  unoiled 
hinges  emitted  some  distressing 
noises. 

He  emerged  upon  a  small,  dark 
landing,  upon  which  two  other* 
doors  opened.  He  looked  at  both ; 
ihey  were  shut.  Moving  with  the 
utmost  caution,  he  opened  one  door 
after  ihe  oliier,  eacui  a  little  way, 


and  peeped  in.  In  each  room  he 
saw  a  slumbering  form  lying  upon 
a  narrow  and  unattractive  bed. 

Apparently  satisfied  so  far,  ho 
then  proceeded  to  creep  down  the 
little  dark  stairs.  At  their  foot  he 
opened  a  door  and  admitted  himself 
into  a  small  and  gloomy  shop. 

The  morning  rays  could  not  yet 
penetrate  so  low  in  the  narrow  street 
as  to  light  this  impleasant  little 
dungeon.  Nothing  was  clearly  dis- 
cernible, but  all  the  same,  the  old 
man  knew  well  where  each  article 
lay.  This  place  had  been  his  world 
for  some  forty  j'ears,  and  he  was 
not  likely  to  mako  a  mistake  if  ho 
were  blindfolded. 

He  proceeded  straight  to  the 
counter,  and  quickly  put  his  hand, 
unerringly,  upon  the  tiU.  It  was 
imlockcd  !  He  opened  it,  and  one 
touch  within  was  enough  to  tell  him 
aU. 

Of  course !  how  could  he  expect 
anything  else  ?  His  ear  could  never 
have  deceived  him.  In  his  dreams 
he  had  distinctly  heard  the  lock 
picked — ^the  chink  of  the  money 
when  extracted  from  its  hiding  place 
had  enteredhis  slumbering  ear.  And 
waking,  as  from  a  nightmare,  the 
scarce  audible  movements  under- 
neath his  room  had  told  him  that 
his  dream  was  reality. 

The  thing  was  old  to  him  now* 
He  had  expected  it  for  some  ten 
years,  and  now  it  had  come.  He 
was  insane  enough  to  keep  a  roll 
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of  his  precious  hoarded  bank-notes 
there— fool!  Why  hadhenotobeyed 
his  many  doubts,  and  hidden  them 
in  some  more  cunning  place  ? 

But  he  did  not  pause  to  curse 
his  folly,  or  ])omoan  his  loss.  He 
uttered  no  exclamation.  He  quietly 
shut  the  till  down,  and  then  looked 
at  the  windows  and  door.  All  was 
right  there. 

**  'Tis  Jacob  then,  as  I  knew  it 
woidd  be  ;  well,  I'll  imdo  him  yet," 
he  said  to  himself,  as  he  turned  and 
proceeded  with  the  same  quiet  cau- 
tion to  find  his  way  in  the  dim  light 
upstairs  again. 

He  went  straight  to  the  door  of 
one  of  the  bed-rooms  that  he  had 
before  peeped  into;  entering,  he 
with  some  difficulty  secured  the 
door  behind  him  and  looked  round 
the  room. 

It  was  a  meagre  enough  place  as 
to  its  general  aspect,  but  it  con- 
tained a  few  articles  almost  out  of 
keeping  with  it.  The  slanting  sim- 
rays  fell  upon  a  very  miserable 
dressing-table  and  revealed  some 
rather  luxurioiis  toilette  require- 
ments which  lay  upon  it.  The  old 
man  poked  about  among  these.  He 
then  opened  a  travdling  trunk 
which  stood  near,  and  felt  cau- 
tiously among  its  contents. 

**  Halloa,  uncle!"  remarked  a 
wide-awake  voice  from  the  bed,  just 
as  the  old  man  had  about  finished 
his  inspection.  **What  are  you 
after  ?  '^ 

He  rose  from  his  stooping  posi- 
tion, threw  back  his  grey  locks, 
and  looked  round  with  a  sudden 
rage  rising  in  his  eyes. 

"Jacob,"  he  cried,  "you  have 
robbed  the  till ! " 

The  words  came  forth  like  a 
burning  and  terrible  accusation, 
but  the  only  reply  to  them  was  a 
prolonged  laugUy  hearty  enough, 
though  with  a  peculiar  snigger 
in  it. 

When  it  was  over,  the  voice 
again  came  from  the  bed. 


*'  Why,  uncle,  don't  you  know  mo 
yet  ?  As  if  I'd  be  such  a  fool  aa 
to  rob  your  precious  till !  I  should 
expect  you  to  find  me  out  if  I  ran 
to  the  other  end  of  the  world,  and 
hang  me  with  your  own  hands. 
Besides,  it  wouldn't  be  worth  my 
while.  It's  one  of  those  street 
urchins  that  are  always  hanginfzr 
round  the  shop,  because  they  think 
you're  a  millionaire.  I  hope  you'll 
catch  him,  only  don't  wake  me 
again." 

And  the  speaker  tossed  himself 
over,  rolled  himself  up  in  the  bed- 
clothes, and  soon  beg^n  to  snore,, 
leaving  the  old  man  full  opportu> 
nity  to  continue  his  search  if  he> 
chose. 

But  he  did  not  choose.  He  was* 
convinced  by  Jacob's  words,  and 
the  thoughts  they  gave  rise  to  in  his 
mind  that  the  money  was  not  to  be- 
found  here.  So  he  turned  to  the* 
door,  thinking  to  go  down  and 
examine  the  shop  again. 

But  an  idea  struck  him  as  he- 
approached  the  landing.  He  stoofl 
irresolute  upon  it  a  moment,  and 
then,  very  quietly,  opened  the- 
opposite  door  and  enterod. 

"It  couldn't  be  Tim,"  he  said, 
apologetically,  in  a  whisper,  as  he^ 
closed  the  door  behind  hun,  "  but 
I'd  best  look  round    everywhere."" 

He  stepped  towards  the  bed 
first,  and  saw  there  a  slumbering 
younp:  man,  flushed  and  breathing* 
heavily.  He  moved  about  uneasily 
from  side  to  side.  The  old  man 
watched  him  a  few  moments,  and 
was  about  to  turn  away,  and. 
examine  the  room,  when  he  wa& 
arrested  by  a  half-waking  move- 
ment of  the  sleeper.  He  stirred  in 
a  disturbed  way,  and  then  drawing- 
his  hand  up  from  under  the  clothes,, 
thrust  it  out,  and,  extending  it,  let 
fall  a  handful  of  money  on  the* 
floor. 

The  Old  man  rushed  towards  the- 
bed,  acd  dragging  the  clothes 
awa}^    behold  bank-notes,    gold,. 
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silver,  and  copper,  all  lyinf?  around 
the  youth's  limbs,  while  clutched  in 
one  hand  was  a  tool  for  lock -pick- 
ing. This  Tim  flung  after  the 
scattered  money  on  to  the  floor; 
and  then,  probably  aroused  by  the 
cold  air  which  was  chilhng  him, 
opened  his  eyes  suddenly.  He 
reviewed  the  scene  before  him  for 
a  few  seconds  ;  and  struck  by  the 
look  in  his  imde's  face,  opened 
his  mouth  to  speak.  He  was  ex- 
tremely bewildered,  and  failed  to 
articidate  anything,  so  he  sank 
upon  the  pillow  again. 

**  And  it  is  you,**  cried  the  old 
man,  **you,  my  boy  Tim,  that 
have  robbed  me  ?  Fool !  Fool ! 
You  would  have  had  all  my  money 
— I  meant  you  to  be  a  gentleman, 
but  never  a  penny  shall  you  have 
now.  And  you  have  lost  it  all  for 
the  sake  of  these  few  bank-notes. 
Curse  you — to  pay  me  back  this 
way  for  all  I've  done  for  you, — ^kept 
you  in  idleness  and  let  you  do  as 
you  liked,  and  be  as  lazy  a  hound 
as  you  wanted  to  be — and  this  is 
my  reward." 

The  old  man  trembled  with 
passion  and  his  voice  had  risen  to 
a  scream.  All  the  while  he  was 
gathering  up  the  money  from  the 
bed  with  shaking  fingers. 

Tim,  meantime,  had  once  or  twice 
tried  to  articulate,  but  he  was 
so  confused  that  it  seemed  probable 
he  had  not  gone  to  bed  quite 
sober.  At  last  he  succeeded  in 
bringing  out  the  words — **  I  didn't 
do  it ! " 

"  Didn't  do  it  ?  "  echoed  the  old 
man,  with  the  bitterest  contempt  in 
his  voice.  **  My  God !  What  lies 
will  you  tell  me?  Am  I  not  to 
believe  my  own  eyes  ?  " 

He  had  gathered  up  all  the 
money  he  could  see,  and  holding 
it  in  his  trembling  hands  he  left 
the  room,  kicking  the  door  to 
behind  him.  He  went  into  his 
own  room  and  hurriedly  threw  on 
some    clothes.    Then  he   quickly 


went  downstairs,  locking  the  door 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  putting 
the  key  in  his  pocket.  He  opened 
the  shop  door  and  emerged  into 
the  now  sunlit  street. 

Meantime  Tim  sprang  out  of 
bed,  and  tried  to  clear  nis  head 
by  plunging  his  face  in  water. 
But  he  was  not  much  better  after 
the  process  than  before  it ;  and  he 
stood  disconsolately  in  the  midst 
of  the  room,  mopping  his  wet 
hair.  Presently  lus  eye  fell  upon 
something.  A  bottle  of  particu- 
larly nice  brandy,  which  he  knew 
was  the  property  of  his  brother 
Jacob,  stood  temptingly  upon  a 
table  close  by.  For  a  moment  he 
merely  wondered  how  it  camo 
there  ;  the  next  he  wondered 
whether  a  little  drop  woiddn't 
make  him  feel  better.  And  the 
next  he  was  in  the  act  of 
drinking  off  a  good  stiff  glass- 
ful of  brandy  and  water,  unaware 
that  an  eye  was  fixed  upon  him 
through  a  crack  in  the  door. 

Jacob,  when  his  uncle  had  safely 
locked  the  street  door,  had  leaped 
out  of  bed  and  applied  his  eye  to 
the  crack.  When  he  saw  how 
Tim  was  employed  he  returned 
to  his  bed,  saying,  as  he  composed 
himself  once  more,  **  Just  as  I 
expected." 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  street  door  was  cautiously  un- 
locked, and  then  the  one  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs.  A  moment  after 
Tim's  door  was  pushed  open,  and 
the  old  man  entered  the  room, 
followed  by  two  stalwart  police- 
men. 

** There  he  is!"  he  cried,  in  a 
voice  still  tremulous  with  excite- 
ment. 

Tim  was  now  lying  on  his  bed 
again,  fast  asleep,  and  breathing 
stertorously.  The  policemen  grin- 
ned as  they  approached  him. 

"  The  chap  8  dnmk,"  said  one. 

"Take  him,"  cried  the  unde, 
furiously,  **  don't  delay. 

11 
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"  He  must  have  been  clever  to 
pick  a  lock  in  this  state/'  said  the 
other. 

"Bah!"  cried  the  old  man, 
"  can't  you  see  the  brandy  ?  He's 
drunk  himself  foolish  since,  to 
drown  hi§  wickedness." 

"Like  enough,"  said  policeman 
No.  1.  "Anyway  the  lock's  picked." 

So  they  pulled  him  up,  and 
with  some  difficidty  made  him 
wake  sufficiently  to  walk  between 
them.  He  appeared  too  stupified 
to  realise  his  position,  and  so  was 
taken  quietly  away.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  stumbling  on  the 
stairs,  and  some  bad  language  on 
the  part  of  the  policemen,  while 
the  old  man  stood  on  the  landing, 
and  cursed  the  ungrateful  youth  ; 
but  Tim  himself  was  dazed  and 
silent. 

Only,  when  they  reached  the 
street  he  shook  the  men  off  and 
tried  to  run  away.  They  raised  the 
cry  of  *  *  Stop  thief  "  and  soon  caught 
him:  while  half  the  neighbourhood 
either  came  out  of  doors  or  hung  out 
of  window  in  scant  morning  attire, 
to  see,  much  to  their  surprise,  young 
Tim  Turner  caught  by  two  police- 
men, handcuffed,  and  led  away. 
Curiosity  and  conjecture  ran  high 
and  raged  around. 

"  Well,"  cried  one  slipshod 
matron  to  another,  across  the  nar- 
row street,  "I  ain't  surprised. 
Idleness  leads  to  wickedness: 
and  that  old  man's  been  a  fool 
to  spoil  the  young  one  so." 

The  street  soon  after  went  about 
its  ordinary  business:  for  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  seen. 


The  next  phase  of  this  history 
need  not  be  dwelled  upon ;  for  we 
ffet  a  sufficiently  disagreeable 
daily  dish  of  police  reports  to 
know  all  about  how  such  things 
are  managed.  The  evidence  was 
conclusive  against  him;  and  Tim 
got  sixmontLs'  hard  labour.    He 


made  several  speeches,  which  had 
no  effect  but  that  of  causing  un- 
seemly laughter  in  the  court.  Ho 
pointed  out  that  he  was  entirely 
mcapable  of  doing  anything  what- 
ever on  that  night,  in  consequence 
of  various  "treats"  of  which  ho 
had  partaken  on  the  previous 
evening.  He  made  several  similar 
observations,  but  finding  he  carried 
no  weight,  subsided  into  a  sullen, 
silence,  clenching  his  hands  as 
they  lay  upon  his  knees,  with  a 
suppressed  savageness  that  was 
new  in  him. 

He  performed  his  punishment, 
and  came  out  of  prison,  looking 
healthier  than  when  he  went  in; 
but  with  a  suUenness  in  his  face 
that  took  the  place  of  a  pleasant 
joviality  which  used  to  make  him 
a  favourite. 

Ho  wandered  back  into  his  old 
haimts  but  he  did  not  find  any 
welcome.  Those  who  had  known 
liis  uncle  as  well  as  himself 
regarded  him  in  the  light  of  a 
hopeless  ingrate  and  criminal; 
while  the  fnends  who  had  been 
chosen  after  his  own  heart,  in  tho 
old  jolly  days,  did  not  much  care 
to  resume  the  acquaintance  when 
they  saw  how  the  jail-bird  carried 
the  mark  of  the  prison  in  his  face. 
He  was  soon  sufficiently  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  life  was  a  different 
thing  for  him  now. 

He  succeeded  in  finding  out 
that  his  old  imcle  had  died  not 
many  weeks  after  his  imprison- 
ment, and  that  his  brother  Jacob, 
who,  it  appeared,  had  been  made 
the  heir,  had  shut  up  the  little 
shop,  and  was  only  to  be  seen  in 
that  dismal  neighbourhood  now 
and  then. 

He  haunted  the  street  where  the 
old  shop  stood  from  that  time.  He 
lived  somehow,  by  the  doing  of 
odd  jobs,  for  he  could  get  no 
regular  work  wheie  he  was  known; 
and  yet  he  seemed  to  have  some 
fascination  for  the  place.  The  little 
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street  urchins  soon  g^ew  accustomed 
to  see  him  skulking  in  the  dork  cor- 
ners roimd  the  shop  of  an  evenitigy 
and  gave  up  taunting  him ;  while 
the  sage  elders  would  shake  their 
heads  and  avow  their  conviction 
that  he  was  after  no  good. 

Tun.  was  a  brawny,  handsome 
fellow,  and  if  he  had  not  learned 
to  slouch  and  skulk  would  have 
looked  manly  enough  even  in  the 
tattered  garments  which  were  now 
his  only  ones.  He  throve  in  some 
mysterious  way  upon  the  scant,  ir- 
regular food  he  obtained,  and  grew 
more  sturdily  muscular  than  of  old. 
Possibly  this  might  be  owing  to  his 
general  inability  to  obtain  stimu- 
lants. He  was  continually  sober 
now,  from  grim  necessity. 

At  last,  one  evening,  as  Tim 
stood  in  a  dark  comer  opposite  the 
closed  shop,  idly,  his  hands,  from 
the  force  of  haoit,  thrust  through 
holes*,  beyond  which  no  pocket  re- 
mained, he  gave  a  great  start,  and 
B.  terrible  look  came  over  his  face. 

Stepping  daintily  down  the 
street  came  a  slight  and  dapper 
figure,  apparently  that  of  a  gentle- 
man and  a  candy. 

What  an  unusual  sight  in  this 
dirty  street ;  surely  Tim  could  have 
no  interest  in  this  apparition 
beyond  mere  curiosity  ? 

Yet  Tim  trembled  a  little  with 
the  sudden  excitement,  for  some- 
thing in  the  gait  of  this  gentleman 
was  familiar  to  him. 

He  felt  certain  that  the  fasti- 
diously-picked footsteps  down  the 
street  would  pause  at  the  door  of 
the  little  old  shop,  and  he  wcms  not 
mistaken. 

Hastily  he  stepped  across  ;  and 
just  as  the  gentleman  had  inserted 
the  key,  presented  himself  at  his 
side.  But  he  was  not  noticed  till, 
the  door  open,  the  man  turned  a 
little  as  he  entered,  and  his  eyes 
fell  upon  Tim's  face. 

And  Tim  saw,  as  he  suspected, 


the  familiar  features  of  his  brother. 
Jacob. 

Familiar,  yet  unfamiliar.  They 
had  changed,  in  many  ways,  most 
conspicuously  by  that  of  ill  health. 
Jacob  had  always  been  a  weakling, 
and  was,  physically,  about  half  the 
size  of  his  brother  Tim ;  but  now 
his  face  shewed  signs  of  positive 
sickness.  The  two  men  con- 
trasted oddly  imder  the  circum- 
stances; Tim,  the  jail-bird,  just 
out  of  prison,  looked  a  muscular 
hero  by  the  side  of  his  brother, 
who  hfiid  evidently  been  living  in 
luxury  while  Tim  suffered. 

**  Jacob,"  remarked  Tim,  after 
they  had  looked  at  each  other  in 
silence  for  a  second  or  two,  **you 
are  a  devil," 

Jacob  stepped  inside  the  door,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  shut  it  quickly  if 
he  wanted  to ;  and  he  drew  himself 
up  to  the  utmost  of  his  small 
stature,  and  smiled  at  Tim. 

"  And  have  you  really  come  here 
to  tell  me  that  ?  "  was  all  his  reply. 

**  Tou  did  ity^^  cried  Tim,  his  in- 
dignation suddenly  rising  to  boil- 
ing point.  **I  had  time  to  think 
in  that  nice  place  you  got  me  into, 
and  I  saw  it  all.  I  know  you  did 
it  yourself,  just  to  make  the  old 
man  leave  you  all  my  money —  !  " 

** Really,"  said  Jacob,  "you 
are  getting  clever.  I  thought  my 
trick  had  been  too  simple  even  for 
you  to  find  out — and  yet  you've 
done  it !  I  congratulate  you. 
Good  night." 

So  saying,  he  quickly  shut  and 
barred  the  door.  Tim  had  not 
had  the  wit  to  intercept  him  in 
time ;  and  so  he  was  left  outside, 
impotent;  all  his  blood  at  fever 
heat,  the  veins  swelling  on  his 
temples,  his  hands  clenched  fiercely, 
and  his  heart  heaving  tumultuou^y 
within  him.  He  waited  and  waited 
outside  that  door,  but  though  he 
lingered  there  all  threugh  the 
night  and  on  into  the  next  day,  it 
was  useless.    No  Jacob  came  out ; 
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and  at  last  Tim  came  to  the  reluc- 
tant conclusion  that  once  more 
Jacob  had  outwitted  him  and  had 
escaped  unhurt.  Tim's  mind  was 
becoming  capable,  by  his  late  ex- 
periences, 01  understanding  some- 
thing of  what  imjust  suspicion  is, 
and  of  the  cruel  cowardice  which 
must  prompt  any  man  who  can 
throw  it  upon  another.  His  soul 
was  filled  with  horror  and  disgust 
at  his  brother's  deed;  but  that 
soul  was  only  a  poor,  blind,  half- 
developed  existence,  and  was 
capable  of  no  loftier  result  from 
tms  horror  and  disgust  than  an 
abandonment  to  rage.  Blinded, 
absorbed  by  his  burning  desire  of 
revenue,  he  lost  the  reins  over 
himself;  and  when,  in  the  noon- 
day sun  he  left  his  lurking-place 
at  last,  and  staggered  up  the 
street  with  wild  eyes  and  burning 
head,  the  people  stood  aside  from 
him,  remarking  that  Tim  Turner 
was  either  mad  or  very  drunk 
indeed. 

He  was  neither,  according  to 
their  meaning.  He  was  both  in 
another  sense.  He  was  mad  with 
impotent  rage,  he  was  intoxicated 
by  the  surging  of  the  highly  vita- 
lised blood  that  boiled  in  his  veins. 
His  was  a  physical  frame  that,  once 
excited,  was  exceedingly  difficult 
of  conti'ol,  because  of  its  great 
vigour.  With  a  powerful  mind  to 
govern  it,  poor  Tim  might  have 
been  a  hero,  but  as  it  was,  he 
only  belonged  to  that  class  of  man- 
kind whose  bodily  powers  are  out 
of  proportion  wifli  their  spiritual 
strength. 

Tim,  in  his  present  state,  had  no 
resource.  He  had  no  home  to  go  to 
and  get  quiet  in,  no  friends  to  reason 
with  him  and  help  him  to  govern 
himself.  His  pockets  were  empty 
and  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
turn  to  and  earn  even  enough  for 
a  bed ;  so  that  he  had  no  choice 
but  to  slouch  through  the  streets, 
imder  the  hot  sun,  during  the  day. 


with  no  prospect  of  any  more  plea- 
sant mode  of  passing  the  night. 

He  wandered  into  Begent  Street 
and  Piccadilly,  and  looking  at  the 
fine  ladies  and  gentlemen,  cursed 
them  from  his  soul,  because  Jacob, 
to  his  understanding,  had  become 
one  of  them.  But  soon,  feeling? 
out  of  his  element,  he  slunk  back 
into  regions  where  beings  not  \in- 
like  himself  were  to  be  found. 

The  whole  day  there  was  no- 
thought  in  his  mind  but  of  the 
wrong  he  had  suffered,  and  of  the 
wrong-doer,  Jacob.  He  did  not 
know  he  was  hungry,  though  he 
had  had  no  food  since  the  previous 
day;  he  did  not  know  he  waa 
thirsty,  until,  in  the  evening,  a 
carter  offered  him  **  a  drink  "  3  he 
would  hold  his  team  a  moment ; 
then  he  discovered  that  he  waa 
parched. 

That  draught  of  ale  Ihad  a  sur- 
prising effect  upon  him.  Hia 
brain  reeled  ;  he  no  longer  dis- 
tinguished persons  or  thing^. 
Jacob  was  everybody,  and  everj-- 
body  was  Jacob;  and  he  was- 
prepared  to  fight  everybody  as 
Jacob.  A  firebrand  when  cast 
among  inflammable  material  is  apt 
to  create  a  fire  ;  therefore  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  how,  some  half -hour 
later,  Tim  had  become  the  hero  of 
a  street  fight.  Two  adversaries- 
had  been  demolished,  and  a  frantic 
crowd  of  admirers  had  laid  their 
money  on  Tim,  when  the  x>olice 
appeared.  But  there  were  only 
two  :  and  Tim,  game  still,  though 
his  head  was  bleeding  and  his 
nose  had  suffered,  defied  two 
policemen  contemptuously. 

Every  nerve  in  his  body  waa 
alive  :  he  was  like  a  lion  at  bay. 
While  the  police  shrilly  whistled 
for  aid,  the  crowd  parted,  and 
hustled  Tim  through :  their 
favourite  should  not  end  hia 
triumph  in  a  i)oliee-eourt.  A 
doctor's  carriage  whidi  was  pass- 
ing had  been  stopped  by  the  crowd* 
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!niu,  as,  in  Hs  half-stupid  way, 
lie  suffered  himself  to  be  hidden 
'behind  it,  looked  up  and  seeing 
the  doctor  gazing  out  of  his 
carriage  window  at  him,  was 
startled  in  recognising  a  look  of 
interest  upon  his  face  that  was 
of  a  very  different  kind  from 
that  shewn  by  his  surrounding 
admirers. 

The  crowd  was  dispersing  as 
rapidly  as  might  be,  so  the  carriage 
drove  off,  and  Tim,  being  told  to 
run  for  his  life,  for  some  mounted 
police  were  coming  down  the  next 
street,  took  to  his  heels  and  fol- 
lowed the  carriage,  much  as  a  stray 
dog  might  have  followed  it,  merely 
because  it  was  something  to  run 
after;  partly,  perhaps,  because  the 
Doctor's  face  had  impressed  his 
now  cooling  mind. 

Dr.  Featherstone  had  indeed 
admired  the  physique  and  pluck  of 
the  street  hero ;  but  still  he  might 
not  have  cared  to  think  of  Tua 
sleeping  that  night  in  his  wood- 
yard.  Tim  did  it  thouffh,  and  the 
following  night,  too ;  out  on  the 
third  morning,  seeing  the  Doctor 
walking  about  in  his  Uttle  garden, 
lie  came  innocently  to  the  front 
gate  and  asked  for  work. 

Dr.  Featherstone  recognised 
him,  and  was  interested.  Tim, 
looking  into  his  face,  thought  he 
was  sympathetic,  but  he  was  mis- 
taken. Dr.  Featherstone  was 
always  interested  in  everything  on 
principle,  but  he  had  scarcely  a 
grain  of  sympathy  in  his  compo- 
sition. He  was  a  **  clever  "  man, 
rising  into  notice  principally 
through  his  wide  and  ruthless  ex- 
periments for  the  obtaining  of 
medical  and  surgical  knowledge. 
He  drew  from  Tim  his  whole 
history ;  and  saw,  by  his  emotional 
face,  that  the  tale  was  a  true  one. 
He  heartily  despised  the  great 
stupid  fellow,  but  it  occurred  to 
him  that  such  a  brawny  martyr 
might  be  of  use  to  him  some  day. 


He  was  a  bachelor,  and  reigned 
supreme  in  his  little  demesne;  so 
there  was  no  one  to  object  to  his 
making  Tim  temporary  under- 
gardener,  wood-chopper,  &c.,  &c. 

Tim  had  the  making  of  an  ex- 
cellent servant  in  him.  He  could 
get  through  a  wonderful  amount  of 
work :  and  was  of  a  grateful,  hum- 
ble, dog-like  disposition  towards 
anyone  who  treated  him  fairly. 
He  slept  like  a  king  on  a  straw 
bed  in  the  wood-shed;  and  for  a 
while  he  contentedly  received  some 
old  clothes  and  his  food  as  wages  : 
so  he  kept  sober  perforce. 

Dr.  Featherstone  soon  found  he 
had  made  a  good  investment.  Tim 
would  do  anything ;  having  given 
his  allegiance  to  the  Doctor,  whose 
intellectual  powers  oppressed  and 
awed  him,  he  obeyed  liKe  a  well- 
trained  Newfoundland.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  a  sullenness 
still  upon  him,  a  manner  as  if  an 
angry  temper  and  a  desperate 
abandonment  were  only  held  in 
reserve,  which  made  the  Doctor 
think  it  wise  to  keep  him  as  far  as 
possible  without  any  money  in  his 
pockets. 

Six  months  of  Tim's  life  passed 
quietly  away  in  this  fashion.  He 
had  then  become  such  an  invalu- 
able factotum  to  the  Doctor  (who 
had  found  he  could  so  train  him  as 
to  save  himself  many  disagreeable 
portions  of  his  various  experi- 
ments) that  he  raised  him  a  step 
in  the  domestic  world,  and  Tim 
became  a  quiet,  respectable  servant, 
with  a  bedroom  ana  a  suit  of  clothes 
of  his  own.  Dr.  Featherstone 
could  not  discover  that  he  had 
any  other  ambition.  A  certain 
suUen  sobriety  appeared  to  have 
come  upon  him  as  a  final 
state,  in  place  of  his  old  joviality 
and  happy  tempered  recklessness. 
And  so  the  months  passed  by  and 
gradually  added  themselves  up: 
until  the  lapse  of  a  couple  of  years 
made  Tim's  presence  in  the  Doctor's 
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queer    houBehold    an     old     and 
recognised  fact. 

One  drearj'  autumn  evening  the 
Doctor  came  nome  from  liis  rounds, 
and  passing  Tim,  who  was  sweeping 
up  tne  fallen  leaves  in  the  g^i^en, 
paused. 

**Tim,"  said  he,  '*!  want  to 
speak  to  you.  Will  you  come  into 
my  study  in  a  few  minutes  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Tim :  and  went 
on  sweeping,  as  Dr.  Featherstone 
proceeded  to  the  house. 

Tim's  dull  brain  was  not  set 
working  by  this  request.  Dr. 
Featherstone  often  had  him  in 
his  study,  to  explain  something 
which  he  wanted  done.  So  he 
quietly  completed  his  leaf-heap, 
and  put  by  his  broom  and  went 
in. 

Dr.  Featherstone  looked  at  the 
big  fellow  with  more  interest  in 
his  eyes  than  usual,  as  Tim  entered 
the  room, — ^Tim,  by-the-bye,  had 
given  up  slouching  now  he  had 
taken  up  a  respectable  avocation, 
although  he  had  not  regained  the 
e3:pre68ion  of  face  that  had  been 
his  before  he  had  seen  the  inside 
of  a  prison, 

**Tim,"  said  Dr.  Featherstone, 
with  an  air  of  wisdom  which  he 
had  found  out  impressed  the  man 
greatly,  **Tim,  lam  going  to  try 
and  explain  something  to  you, 
because  you  can  be  of  great  use  to 
me,  and  to  a  patient  of  mine,  as 
well  as  to  yourseK,  if  you  are 
willing." 

Tim  placed  himself  in  an  attitude 
of  attention  and  the  Doctor  pro-  • 
ceeded. 

"A  gentleman  who  has  been 
imder  my  care  for  some  little  time 
is  now  in  such  a  state  of  weakness 
that  medicine  is  useless.  He 
seems  to  have  no  living  blood  in 
his  veinS;  no  vitality  in  his  body. 
There  is  no  life  in  him  to  be 
aroused ;  he  is  now  in  a  state  of 
syncope — that  is,  he  is  quite  uncon- 
scious— ^and  I  am  afnud  he  will 


hardly  live  even  another  day,, 
unless  I  am  enabled  to  try  a  last 
resource.  This  resource  is  the- 
actual  introduction  into  his  veins 
of  some  blood  from  the  arm  of 
a  living  man — such  a  man  as  you, 
Tim,"  said  the  Doctor,  looking  at 
him  with  some  admiration  in  his 
cold  eyes,  "a  man  whose  blood 
has  plenty  of  life  in  it,  and 
who  has  plenty  of  it  to  spare.  I 
think  a  httle  blood-letting  might 
improve  your  health,  Tim;  you 
haven't  indulged  in  it,  I  think,, 
since  that  memorable  day  on  which 
I  first  saw  you." 

The  Doctor  smiled,  but  Tim  did 
not:  he  only  looked  attention;  so 
the  Doctor  proceeded. 

"Now  it  struck  me  you  were 
the  very  man  for  the  purpose; 
twelve  ounces  of  that  red  bloiod  of 
yoiirs  ought  to  give  my  patient  a 
fresh  lease  of  life.  Tou  shall 
have  ten  pounds  down,  Tim,  if  you 
will  be  ready  to  go  with  me  to  his- 
house  in  a  couple  of  hours." 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  said  Tim. 

Ten  pounds!  when  had  Tim 
possessed  such  a  simi  all  at  once  ? 
Not  even  in  the  old  days  when  he 
was  his  uncle's  favourite.  But  the- 
Doctor  could  afford  to  appear  gene- 
rous, in  a  small  way,  in  the  face 
of  the  fee  which  was  held  out  to 
him  by  his  rich  patient,  who,  in 
agonised  terror  at  the  thought  of 
approaching  death,  would  have 
bartered  his  whole  possessions  for 
the  chance  of  life. 

The  Doctor  knew  very  well  that 
a  ten -pound  note  would  be  an  event 
in  Tim's  existence,  and  would  put 
him  into  a  propitious  mood.  And 
in  this  he  calculated  well.  While 
the  Doctor  had  his  dinner  quietly,, 
Tim  went  into  the  kitchen  and 
regaled  himself  with  unwonted 
joviality,  and  about  seven  in  the 
evening,  when  the  brougham  waited 
at  the  gate  of  the  little  suburban 
garden,  both  were  ready. 

They  drove  into  London,   an<£ 
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stopped  at  a  liouse  in  one  of  the 
more  fashionable  streets. 

Dr.  Featlierstone  and  Tim  en- 
tered ;  the  Doctor  turned  into  the 
open  dining-room,  "which  was 
lighted,  and  apparently  occupied 
l>y  several  gentlemen  who  were 
laughing  and  talking  and  drinking 
wine.  This  seemed  a  little  odd  to 
unsophisticated  Tim,  in  the  house 
of  a  dying  man,  as  he  stood  in  the 
hall  and  listened. 

Presently,  Dr.  Featherstone  and 
these  gentlemen  came  out  of  the 
dining-room  and  went  upstairs, 
toning  down  their  demeanour  a 
little  as  they  ascended.  Dr.  Fea- 
therstone told  Tim,  as  he  passed 
him,  to  sit  down  till  he  was  sent 
for,  so  he  sat  himself  upon  a  hall 
chair,  while  the  company  of  doc- 
tors went  up  to  the  sick  man. 

In  a  very  few  minutes,  a  man- 
servant summoned  him,  and  Tim, 
feeling  considerably  abauhed  by 
the  grandeur  of  the  surroundings 
and  the  oddness  of  his  own  posi- 
tion, followed  him  up  the  soft- 
carpeted  stairs. 

He  seemed  to  enter  into  a  subdued 
and  almost  oppressive  atmosphere. 
It  was  quiet  and  all  the  lights  were 
low,  and  when  the  servant  gently 
pushed  open  a  door  and  whispered 
Tim  to  enter  the  dim-lighted,  gor- 
geously furnished  room,  with  its 
heavy  sense  of  sickness  upon  the 
air,  he  scarce  dared  raise  his  eyes 
as  he  stepped  in. 

One  glance  he  gave,  and  seeing 
Dr.  Featherstone  beckoning,  he 
made  towards  him  without  looking 
round  any  further,  feeling  him  to 
be  a  refuge  from  all  this  strange- 
ness of  surroundings. 

In  that .  one  look  he  had  just 
caught  that  Dr.  Featherstone  and 
the  other  doctors  were  gathered  in 
a  circle  by  the  side  of  a  heavily 
curtained  bed.  The  curtains  were 
only  partially  drawn  back,  reveal- 
ing merely  a  faint  outline  of  a 
human  form  lying  within  it  and 


just  indicated  by  a  sort  of  stiff 
ridge  imder  the  white  coverings. 

Poor  Tim,  quite  overcome  by  all 
this  solemnity  of  behaviour,  stood 
humbly  at  Dr.  Featherstone*  s 
elbow  :  and,  at  his  bidding,  bared 
his  brawny  arm.  One  of  the 
doctors  leaned  forward  and  felt 
the  firm  biceps  with  a  kind  of 
amused  interest,  while  Dr.  Feather- 
stone tightly  tied  a  bandage  high 
up  on  the  arm. 

This  was  a  much  beloved 
experiment  of  Dr.  Featherstone' s, 
one  which  he  had  often  tried  with 
animals ;  but  he  had  seldom  had 
the  opportunity  of  witnessing  its 
effect  upon  a  himian  subject. 
Only  one  of  the  other  doctors 
present  understood  the  operation 
besides  himseH ;  this  man  now 
stepped  forward  to  place  the 
cucurbitula  upon  Tim's  arm,  while 
Dr.  Featherstone  turned  to  the 
bed  and  uncovered  the  patient's 
thin  and  fleshless  limb. 

Tim  saw  the  arm,  as  Dr.  Feather- 
stone bent  over  it,  deciding  where 
to  cut  the  skin  with  the  bistoury 
he  held  in  his  hand.  That  arm 
made  Tim  imcomf ortable :  he  felt 
a  sort  of  surging  within  him,  but 
he  only  said  to  himself,  ''Poor 
chap !  what  a  pass  he's  come  to  !  " 
He  looked  to  see  the  sick  man's 
face,  now  that  he  felt  interested  in 
him,  but  his  head  lay  heavily  back 
in  the  soft  pillows,  and  from 
where  Tim  stood,  a  little  behind 
the  heavy  bed  curtain,  was 
invisible.  He  was  afraid  even  to 
bend  his  head  to  look  roimd  the 
curtain,  with  the  strange  doctor 
doing  mysterious  things  to  him; 
so  he  dropped  his  eyes  to  see 
what  was  going  on.  The  doctors 
all  brought  their  wise  heads  in 
a  circle  to  watch,  and  so  Tim 
watched  too. 

The  strange  doctor  took  the 
apparatus  from  a  vessel  of  water 
in  which  it  was  immersed.  *  *  See, ' ' 
he  said  to  the  others  who  stood 
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round  him,    ''this  is    the  grand 

?rinciple  of  Boussel's  method, 
keep  the  apparatus  full  of  water, 
and  by  that  means  prevent  any 
contact  of  the  precious  highly 
vitalised  blood  with  the  air:  the 
water  drives  the  air  before  it  when 
I  let  it  escape.  Everything  depends 
on  introducing  the  blood  ma  living 
state  from  one  body  to  the  other  ; 
the  animal  fluid  must  be  in  an 
unaltered  condition.  This  trans- 
fuser  being  formed  of  natural 
caoutchouc,  the  blood  is  uninjured 
by  its  contact;  so  that  if  our 
operation  is  as  successful  as  it 
promises  to  be,  we  shaU  send  the 
blood  of  this  flne  fellow  as  a  stream 
of  actual  life,  Tincooled,  umnedi- 
cated  or  altered,  into  our  patient's 
veins.  This  case  looks  Hkely  to 
be  as  interesting  as  that  remarkable 
one  conducted  by  Professor  Leides- 
dorf ,  at  Vienna.  300  grammes  of 
blood  were  used  then,  you  will 
remember :  I  think  we  may  venture 
on  an  equal  amount.  Are  you 
ready,  L)r.  Featherstone  ?  " 

**In  another  moment,"  said  Dr. 
Featherstone,  without  moving  from 
his  stooping  posture  over  the  bed. 
**The  veins  are  so  contracted  in 
this  case  as  to  make  the  operation 
particularly  delicate.  Are  you 
ready  ?  " 

**Yes,"  said  the  other;  and 
selecting  a  swollen  vein  in  Tim's 
arm,  just  above  the  bend  in  the 
elbow,  he  placed  the  cupping-cup 
upon  it. 

**I  cannot  imagine/'  saidayoung 
doctor  who  was  watching  every- 
thing intently,  "how  anyone  could 
dare  to  introduce  the  bldod  of 
a  sheep  into  the  veins  of  a  man.  It 
seems  to  me  inevitable  that  you 
take  upon  you  the  characteristics  of 
this  living  fluid." 

**  Oh,  that  was  a  grand  mistake," 
said  the  other ; "  as  long  ago  as 
1666,  old  Robert  Boyle  questioned 
whether  the  blood  of  one  species 
of  animal  might   not  produce  a 


change  of  characteristics  in  the 
frame  of  another.  But  we  find 
now  that  it  only  produces  a  blind 
struggle  in  the  body  to  be  rid  of 
its  imwelcome  presence.  The  life 
must  necessarily  be  of  the  same 
order.  Bearing  that  in  mind, 
we  may  make  this  little  instrument 
one  of  the  greatest  of  life-giving 
powers.  Any  man  may  save  the 
life  of  his  brother,  or  his  wife,  by 
this  means." 

"Yes,  any  man  may  save  the 
life  of  his  brother  or  his  wife," 
said  the  yoimg  doctor,  who  was 
evidently  of  a  speculative  turn  of 
thought;  "and  there  you  have 
indeed  a  beneficent  power;  for  you 
will  only  produce  a  closer  bond 
between  minds  and  bodies  already 
akin;  but  I  doubt  whether  any 
man  may  save  the  life  of  his  enemy. 
The  blood  of  a  man  foreign  and 
hateful  to  me  by  nature  would,  I 
imagine,  be  as  disturbing  in  my 
body  as  the  blood  of  a  sheep  or  a 
dog." 

The  operator  smiled  and  shrugged 
his  shoidders. 

"  Such  things  are  a  little  out  of 
our  ranffe,"  said  he  ;"  if  we  are  sa- 
tisfied tnat  the  physical  state  of 
the  blood-giver  is  all  that  can  be 
desired,  we  do  enough." 

"  Now/  "  said  Dr.  Featherstone, 
"  I  have  opened  the  vein — it  was 
surprisingly  obscure;  band  me  the 
canula." 

The  end  of  the  strange  little  in- 
strument (as  it  seemed  to  Tim)  waa 
handed  to  him.  He  inserted  it  in 
the  vein,  and  holding  it  in  its  place, 
motioned  to  another  doctor  that 
the  patient  was  not  sufficiently  ex- 
posed to  view.  The  latter  came 
and  fcustened  the  curtain  back  and 
raised  the  man's  head  upon  his 
pillow ;  meantime  the  operator,  by 
a  sharp  blow,  depressed  the  lancet 
into  the  turgid  vein  in  Tim's  arm 
and  emptied  the  instrument  of  a 
mingling  of  blood  and  water.  Tim, 
feeling  the  prick  upon  his  arm, 
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matched  the  whole  thing  in  much 
wonder.  The  water  emptied,  the 
escape  canula  was  closed,  and  the 
•communication  into  the  patient's 
T'ein  opened,  the  operator  holding 
£rmly  in  his  hand  the  balloon  which 
pumped  the  blood  and  regulated 
its  flow. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  *'  stand  back 
a  moment,  Montagu,  and  let  me 
see  the  patient." 

**  The  blood  has  already  pene- 
trated a  long  way  up  the  vein," 
said  Dr.  Montagu,  who,  having 
been  arranging  the  patient,  stood 
"between  the  operator  and  the  bed. 
He  moved  back,  and  Tim  and  the 
Doctor  simultaneously  looked  at 
the  jmtient. 

'*The  face  is  changing  colour," 
exclaimed  the  operator,  **the  full 
action  of  the  heart  and  lungs  has 
recommenced." 

All  leant  forward  to  observe  the 
phenomena,  and  a  second  or  two 
of  silence  fell  upon  them,  out  of 
which  they  were  inexpressibly 
startled  by  the  soimd  of  Tim's  voice. 
It  seemed  more  like  a  tiger's  growl 
than  himian  speech,  and  fell  upon 
their  ears  with  an  effect  such  as 
the  first  clap  of  thimder  on  a  quiet 
summer  night  produces. 

"  Out  of  the  way ! — ^let  me  get 
at  him!" 

They  all  turned  with  a  start, 
and  beheld  Tim  as  a  changed 
being.  The  veins  had  swoUen 
upon  his  forehead:  his  face  was 
transformed  by  rage:  and  his 
whole  frame  appeared  to  be 
electric,  and  just  gathered  up  for 
a  spring.  He  was  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  the  doctors,  except  so  far 
as  they  were  in  his  way ;  nis  eyes 
were  riveted  upon  the  ghastly  face 
which  lay  upon  the  leice-edged 
pillow. 

*'  What's  the  matter  ?"  cried  Dr. 
Peatherstone,  testily;  "for  God's 
sake  hold  him,  gentlemen !  He'll 
spoil  the  whole  thing  if  he  moves 
now ! " 


In  a  second  the  doctors  (who 
had  each  a  nice  plump  fee  in  view) 
were  round  him ;  and  before  Tim 
could  stir,  three  or  four  strong  men 
had  fastened  upon  some  part  of 
his  body.    He  was  in  chains. 

'*  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  let  me 
go ! "  he  cried,  cold  drops  of 
intense  excitement  standing  on  his 
brow.  **  Dr.  Featherstone,  do  not 
let  them  hold  me !  It  is  my  brother 
Jacob,  and  I  have  waited  all  these 
years  for  revenge !  " 

'*  Tim,"  exclaimed  Dr.  Feather- 
stone,  absorbed  in  obsei-ving  the 
patient,  ''I'll  give  you  twenty — 
thirty — ^f orty  pounds,  if  you'll  only 
keep  still!" 

**I  cannot !"  cried  Tim,  in  a 
voice  such  as  is  wrung  from  those 
who  are  under  torture;  *'I  must 
kill  him !  I  will !  It  is  my  brother 
Jacob!" 

**  WeU,  Tim,"  said  Dr.  Feather- 
stone,  in  a  tone  half  cynical,  half 
commanding,  **if  he  is  your 
brother,  instead  of  killing  the 
imfortunate  man,  you  are  pouring 
your  blood  into  his  veins,  and 
saving  his  life.  Be  grateful  that 
you  are  enabled  to  perform  such  a 
Christian  act  of  forgiveness — and 
for  God's  sake,  stand  still ! " 

**  Pouring  my  blood  into  his  veins 
and  saving  hisufe!"  repeated  Tim, 
with  such  a  shudder  of  horror  and 
anguish  throughout  his  strong 
frame  that  it  went  hard  with  the 
doctors  to  hold  him;  "  I  would  I 
were  pouring  poison  into  his  veins 
instead.  If  curses — if  hatred  can 
turn  blood  to  poison,  then  is  it 
poison  that  you  suck  from  me." 

And  poor  Tim,  swollen  with  his 
blind  lury,  transformed  by  his 
burning  horror  at  the  deed  he  was 
doing,  growled  and  struggled  like 
a  wild  beast.  At  last  by  a  furious 
effort,  after  some  two  or  three 
minutes,  he  displaced  the  instru- 
ment. 

**  Twelve  ounces  have  been 
passed,  gentlemen,"  said  the  oper- 
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ator's  calm  voice;  "the  patient 
could  not  have  borne  a  larger 
dose  in  his  extremely  weak  state. 
The  subject  had  better  be  removed, 
Dr.  Featherstone." 

"Call  the  servants,"  said  Dr. 
Peatherstone,  whose  hand  was  on 
his  patient's  heart;  **the  heart 
beats  well,  and  the  pulse  is  grow- 
ing strong.  The  face  is  gaininjf 
colour  more  rapidly  than  I  coidd 
have  hoped." 

There  were  men  servants  waiting 
at  the  door,  who  came  forward. 
A  moment's  delay  occurred,  while 
one  of  the  doctors  removed  the 
bandage  from  Tim's  arm,  the 
others  still  holding  him  forcibly  in 
their  midst.  He  simply  stood,  still 
looking  in  the  act  to  spring  when 
he  should  get  the  chance,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  sick  man's 
face. 

Dr.  Featherstone  was  rapidly 
bandaging  the  patient's  arm,  when 
suddenly — so  suddenly  that  the 
!poctor  started  back  a  step — Jacob 
opened  his  eyes — sat  up  in  his  bed, 
and  looked  at  Tim. 

An  awful  look ! 

It  seemed  to  strike  Tim  to  stone, 
while  it  evoked  a  murmured 
exclamation  from  those  surround- 
inghim. 

The  eyes  shone  with  an  indes- 
cribable light,  as  of  one  aroused 
from  the  dead.  But  with  that 
appalling  look,  another  expression, 
even  more  di'cadful,  mingled. 
For  those  shining  eyes  wore  a 
triumphant  malice  so  horrible  that 
it  could  only  appear  maniacal  to 
the  astonished  lookers-on ;  and  a 
sneering  smile,  ghastly  indeed 
upon  that  emaciated  countenance, 
trembled  over  the  thin  lips. 

With  an  involuntary  movement 
Dr.  Featherstone  drew  the  bed- 
curtain,  and  so  released  the  others 
from  the  spell  of  horror  that  had 
fallen  upon  them.  Hastily  they 
united  tlieir  forces,  and  got  Tim 
out  of  the  room. 


"  And  you  will  not  let  me  kill 
him  !  '*  cried  he,  looking  round 
upon  them  as  he  stood  in  the  hall, 
his  form  distended,  and  his  eyes 
glowing  like  burning  coals,  with 
the  rage  that  he  held  in  his 
breast. 

The  hall  door  was  opened,  and 
Tim  was  pushed  towards  it,  with 
threats  of  the  police.  He  placed 
his  hands  against  the  lintels  of  the 
doorway  and  planting  his  feet, 
made  a  stand. 

"  I'll  tear  the  house  down  stone 
by  stone  till  I  get  at  him ! "  he 
cried,  savagely. 

Dr.  Featherstone  came  down- 
stairs, a  bank-note  in  his  hand. 

**  T^m,"  he  said,  making  through 
the  others  and  going  close  to  him. 
Then  he  forced  the  man  to  look  at 
him,  and  by  the  superior  power 
of  his  cold  eyes,  gained  attention, 

"  Tou  know  you  are  making  a 
fool  of  yourself,  Tim.  Now,  here 
is  a  note  for  twenty  pounds.  Will 
you  go  away  and  leave  us  in  peace 
if  I  give  you  this  ?  " 

Tim  looked  into  the  Doctor's 
face  and  saw  no  sympathy.  His 
master  stood  revealed  at  that 
moment — cold,  critical,  heartless, 
the  man  of  science  and  knowledge. 

"Why,  Tim,"  said  he,  "this 
will  set  you  up  in  life.  A  man 
like  you  is  king  of  the  world  with 
twenty  pounds  in  his  pocket.  You 
need  not  envy  that  poor  sick 
wretch  upstairs,  whose  money  is- 
iiseless  to  him  except  to  pay 
doctors  with.  Now  take  this  and 
go  home  quietly,  and  let  me  see 
you  looking  yourself  to-morrow 
morning." 

Without  a  word  of  answer  Tim 
took  the  money,  pocketed  it,  and 
walked  down  the  steps.  The  door 
was  immediately  closedbehindhim^ 
for  those  inside  were  only  too  glad 
to  be  rid  of  him  at  any  price. 

And  Tim,  with  a  twenty-pound 
Bank  of  England  note  in  his  pocket,, 
and  rage  and  fury  in  his  heart. 
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-walked  through  tho  streets  aim- 
lessly. 

He  took  the  note  out  again  and 
again  and  looked  at  it ;  that  money 
must  somehow  be  the  key  to  Jacob's 
presence.  It  was  an  added  power : 
he  must  consider  how  to  use  it  for 
his  own  great  purpose  of  revenge. 
In  the  meantime,  parched  with 
thirst,  and  having  a  lordly  feeling 
that  he  need  not  grudge  a  few 
coppers  out  of  his  great  wealth, 
he  turned  into  the  first  public-house 
he  came  to,  with  the  idea  that  a 
deep  draught  from  a  foaming 
tankard  would  clear  his  brain. 

Dr.  Featberstone,  meantime,  was 
fully  occupied  at  the  bedside  of  his  ^ 
patient.  The  sick  man  had  aroused 
idmself  ,  and  flung  that  demoniacal 
glance  upon  Tim,  but  then  he  had 
Bunk  exhausted  upon  the  pillow. 
Soon,  however,  he  again  rallied : 
Dr.Peatherstonesaw,  with  delight, 
that  a  new  vigour  had  indeed 
entered  his  veins.  The  other 
doctors  dropped  off  one  by  one, 
congratidatm^  each  other  upon 
the  remarkable  success  of  the 
experiment ;  for  the  face  which  had 
-worn  the  pallor  of  death  was 
faintly  coloured  now  with  tho 
slowly  deepening  red  of  return- 
ing life. 

Late  in  the  evening,  Jacob  fell 
asleep,  and  Dr.  Featherstone,  feel- 
ing that  he  might  now  safely  leave 
him  until  the  morning,  summoned 
his  carriage  and  returned  home  to 
obtain  his  own  much  needed  rest. 

In  the  morning  he  inquired  be- 
fore he  set  out,  whether  Tim  had 
returned :  but  there  had  been  no 
sign  of  him. 

"  Eim  off,"  thought  the  Doctor  ; 
"  well,  perhaps  I  am  best  rid  of 
him;  he  might  prove  difficult  to 
manage  some  day.  But  I  shall 
miss  him." 

The  Doctor  did  not  give  him 
another  thought  (except  now  and 
then,  when  he  felt  the  need  of  his 
useful  factotum),  for  Tim,  from  his 


point  of  view,  was  quite bigenough 
to  take  care  of  himseK.  He  went 
on  his  rounds  without  any  qualms 
as  to  where  Tim's  imappeased 
passion  might  lead  him. 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  morn- 
ing before  he  arrived  at  the  door 
of  Jacob's  house.  The  man  who 
opened  it  to  him  wore  a  scared 
look. 

**  Sir,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  the 
Doctor's  inquiry,  **I  don't  know 
what's  come  to  the  master.  We 
were  pretty  well  scared  last  night, 
and  the  nurse  says  he  won't  stay 
if  it  goes  on.  We  was  all  frigh- 
tened out  of  our  beds  with  the- 
master  halloing,  and  then  he  sat  up, 
cursing  and  swearing  and  would 
hardly  keep  in  bed." 

"  Humph !  "  said  Dr.  Feather- 
stone,  and  quickly  went  up  to  the- 
sick  room. 

"  I  am  perfectly  well  now,  doc- 
tor," cried  Jacob,  the  minute  tho 
door  opened,  **  I  am  a  new  man. 
I  never  felt  like  this  in  my  life  be- 
fore 1  Why,  I  could  spin  like  a  top, 
I'm  so  full  of — I  don't  know  what. 
I'm  d— d  if  I  stop  in  this  bed  any 
longer.  Why,  I  got  up  and  danced 

last  night,  and    if  those rmen 

didn't  come  and  put  me  back  here 
again.  I  dismissed  them  all  on  the 
spot.  I  wish  you'd  get  me  my 
cheque-book,  doctor,  if  you  won't 
let  mo  go  and  get  it,  and  I'll  pay 
their  wages  and  send  them  pack- 
ing this  very  day,  the  impudent 
dogs !" 

**Feel  my  pulse,"  "he  went  on,, 
apparently  forgetting  all  about  hi& 
request ;  **  why,  it's  beating  like  ten 
thousand  furies.  I  tell  you,  last 
night  I  could  hear  my  pulses  beat- 
ing all  over  my  body,  quite  loud, 
and  I  felt  the  blood  rush  through 
my  veins  like  living  fire — aha !  it  is 
glorious!  I  say,  doctor,"  more 
quietly  and  fixing  an  eye  of  intense 
cunning  sidelong  on  the  Doctor's 
face,  "  I  say,  just  tell  me,  did  you 
take   enough    blood  out    of    that 
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hulkinff  f eUow  to  kiU  him  ?    Tell 
me — tell  me — did  you  ? 

Dr.  Featherstone,  who  was  mak- 
ing notes  hurriedly,  was  aroused 
by  the  furious  peremptoriness  of 
this  inquiry. 

**  Oh  dear  no !  "  he  said. 
^  **  Not !  "  and  Jacob  threw  up 
liis  arms  with  a  wild  gesture. 
^*  Then  bring  him  back  and  take 
more — I  must  have  more — ^more — 
all  the  blood  out  of  his  body  I 
must  have.  Do,  dear  doctor, — go, 
go  and  fetch  him.  I  will  mc^e 
your  fortune  if  you  will.  And  then 
— ^then  I  shall  have  my  brains,  and 
uH  the  strength  of  tliat  brute's 
body  as  well.  Make  haste, 
Doctor  Featherstone — ^I  must  have 
401  his  blood !  " 

*'  But  I  do  not  know  where  he 
is,"  said  the  Doctor,  quietly.  He 
was  writing  a  prescription,  bending 
over  a  small  table  near  the  bed. 
In  almost  the  same  instant  that  he 
uttered  the  words,  he  experienced 
■a  shock,  the  suddenness  of  which 
nearly  knocked  the  breath  out  of 
him.  Jacob,  in  a  furious  paroxysm 
of  insensate  rage,  had  leaped  hsmi 
the  bed  right  upon  him,  and  with 
all  his  might  endeavoured  to 
strangle  him. 

Luckily  Jacob,  though  filled 
with  a  fire  that  seemed  to  himself 
to  give  him  the  strength  of  a 
Hercules,  was  in  reality  weak 
enough,  and  Doctor  Featherstone, 
when  he  recovered  from  his  surprise 
found  it  no  very  difficult  task  to 
disengage  the  clutching  fingers 
that  grasped  him.  The  frantic 
resistance  to  this  utterly  exhausted 
the  sick  man,  and  Dr.  Featherstone 
had  to  lift  him  bodily  into  his  bed, 
where  he  lay  with  closed  eyes  like 
one  spent. 

Just  then  the  attendant  entered 
the  room.  He  saw  the  position  at 
once. 

"  Has  he  been  at  you,  doctor  ?  " 
he  asked.  **  Why,  he  flew  at  me 
several  times  last  night,  and  he's 


more  like  a  lunatic  than  anything^ 
else.  If  this  goes  on — and  /think 
it  will,  for  it  aint  delirium  like 
I'm  used  to — ^you'd  better  get 
somebody  as  understands  mad 
folk  to  nurse  him." 

*'  Well,  well,"  said  Dr*  Feather- 
stone,  who  was  a  little  put  out  at 
having  the  breath  startled  out  of 
his  body  and  the  second  half  of  his 
prescription  bothered  out  of  his 
brain,  **wait  till  to-morrow,  my 
good  fellow,  and  see  how  he  gets 
on.  I  hope  he'll  be  much  better. 
Only  do  see  that  he  is  quiet  while 
I  finish  this." 

Jacob  was  quiet  enough,  for  he 
was  exhausted.  But  he  recovered 
only  to  repeat  a  similar  scene ;  and 
when  the  Doctor  had  gone,  the 
servants  openly  called  him  mad, 
which  infuriated  him  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  were  thoroxighly 
frightened. 

**What,"  he  cried,  "because 
I'm  a  new  made  man,  and  my 
blood  boils  in  my  veins  so  that 
I'm  driven  to  dance  for  sheer  joy 

— ^you lethargic  fools  that 

don't  know  the  meaning  of  life, 
you  think  I'm  mad  !" 

He  continually  tried  to  dress  and 
^0  out,  in  search  of  pleasure ;  and 
fliey  had  to  lock  him  in.  The 
Doctor,  coming  in  the  evening, 
f  oimd  th^  room  locked ;  the  patient 
singing  and  swearing  inside  ;  while 
the  attendant  sat  outside,  "just  to 
hear  if  he  did  any  harm  to  him- 
seK." 

Dr.  Featherstone  did  not  wonder 
that  the  man's  patience  had  given 
way,  when  he  went  in.  It  was 
evident  that,  at  all  events  for  the 
time  being,  Jacob's  mind  had  lost 
its  balance. 

He  sent  for  the  other  doctors; 
two  came ;  one,  the  yoimg  doctor 
of  speculative  mind,  wno  had 
observed  Tim's  sudden  rage  with 
wonder  and  interest. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  this  young 
man,  when  they  had  seen  Jacob, 
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*'  you  have  just  put  his  brother's 
passion  into  lum ;  you  have 
made  Tim's  wish  a  true  one,  for 
the  blood,  heated  with  a  sanguine 
man's  rage,  has  become  a  poison 
to  this  differently  tempered  body." 

But  the  others  smUed  and  paid 
but  little  attention,  while  Dr.  Fea- 
therstone  went  on  with  what  he  had 
been  saying. 

**  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
young  doctor,"  you  may  laugh  at 
the  idea,  but  I  have  known  the  milk 
of  a  mother  thrown  into  violent 
excitement  poison  her  babe,  and  I 
believe  that  this  case  is  analogous." 

'*  But,"  said  Dr.  Featherstone, 
impatiently,  *  *  the  man  is  not  dying, ' ' 
Tvhich  silenced  the  younger  doctor. 

They  decided  to  obtain  an  atten- 
dant accustomed  to  the  insane,  to 
take  charge  of  him,  wliich  was 
done.  But  Jacob's  shrieks  and 
terrible  cursings  duiing  the  night 
made  it  impossible  to  keep  him  in 
a  private  house.  In  a  few  weeks 
lie  was  sent  to  a  private  limatic 
asylum.  Dr.  Featherstone  still 
hoping  he  would  recover.  But  the 
physical  frame  was  entirely  un- 
equal to  support  the  frenzied  life 
that  couraed  through  its  veins,  and 
the  Doctor  was  not  surprised  to 
receive  an  announcement  of  his 
death,  about  a  fortnight  after  his 
removal. 

The  case  was  dryly  marked, 
"  Successful  for  eight  weeks,"  in 
Dr.  Featherstone's  note  book,  and 
the  thing  was  done  with. 

A  short  time  after,  he  noticed  in 
the  daily  papers  advertisements 
for  Jacob's  next  of  kin,  Jacob,  it 
appeared,  having  died  intestate,  and 
possessed  of  considerable  property. 

The  Doctor,  who  had  had  no 
news  of  Tim,  thought  it  his  duty  to 
put  in  a  brief  advertisement  which 
-would  be  more  likely  to  catch  Tim's 
eye.  But  neither  advertisement 
Iiad  any  result,  and  Jacob's  ill- 
gotten  wealth  went  to  the  Crown. 


One  day — ^perhaps  about  a 
month  after  his  useless  advertise- 
ment— the  Doctor,  in  passing 
through  the  wards  of  a  hospital  at 
which  he  was  a  consulting- 
physician,  was  struck  by  the  back 
and  shoulders  of  a  patient  who- 
lay  with  his  face  to  the  wall. 
There  was  something — ^he  knew 
not  what — ^familiar  in  the  outline. 
He  hesitated — ^then  turned  back 
and  looked  at  the  face. 

It  was  Tim. 

Tim,  and  seemingly  imconscious^ 
But  when  the  Doctor  touched  him,, 
th^  man  opened  his  eyes  and 
recognised  him. 

**Why,  Tim,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"do  you  know  I've  been  trying^ 
to  find  you  ?  " 

"AVhere's  Jacob?"   cried  Tun, 
feebly.     **  Oh,  doctor,  wliy  did  you 
give  me  that  money  ?    Didn't  you 
know  I  coidd  never  keep  from  tlie- 
drink  !  " 

**  Well,  you  must  get  better, 
Tim,  for  Jacob  is  dead,  and  there's 
all  your  money  for  you  at  last." 

**  Dead  I  "  cried  Tim,  starting  up 
in  bed,  and  then  falling  suddenly 
back. 

**  Has  he  escaped  me  ?"  he  ex- 
claimed, feebly. 

**  Come,  Tim,  forget  all  that  now, "" 
said  the  Doctor.  But  he  said  no 
more,  for  a  change  in  the  man's  f  aco 
shewed  that  he  was  d;yang,  and  in 
a  verj'  few  minutes  all  was  over. 

*  *  Well,  he  was  determined  to  be- 
after  Jacob  as  soon  as  he  could," 
said  the  Doctor,  grimly,  as  he  turned 
away.  The  doctor  of  the  ward 
stood  at  his  elbow. 

**  A  pity  a  fine  fellow  like  that 
should  drink  himseK  to  death,"  ho 
said.  *•  These  men  of  fine  physique- 
so  often  lack  the  moral  character 
which  would  make  them  valuable."" 

**True,"  said  Dr.  Featherstone, 
and  walked  on  in  a  brown  study. 
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THE   LABOUEER'S  LEISURE. 


The    extremes    of    greatest    and 
smallest  inevitably  meet ;  an}'  true 
•Bociolog}',    however     extensive    a 
domain,  finds  its  reflection  in  the 
disk   of  the  individuality  of  the 
most    unimpoi'tant     person,    and 
conversely,  in  the  study  of  ordinaiy 
lives  rather  than    in  speeidative 
theory,  are  laid  most  surely  the 
foundations  of  the  largest  know- 
ledge of  national  life  and  progress. 
Whether  humanity,  viewed  &s  a 
genus   existent  upon   eai-tli,   ever 
changes  its   plane,  or    from    the 
misty  dawn  of   immemorial  time 
rises   ever  into   fuller    light  and 
nobler  stature,  we  will  not  here 
inquire ;   suffice  it  that  there  are 
periods  of  progression,  and  ei>och8 
of  particular  kinds  of  development. 
Strange  and  mj'sterious  as  are  the 
lives  of  men  and  the  missions  of 
heroes,  are  the  growths  of  nations, 
and  the  special  i>ositions  and  attri- 
butes, as  shewn  to  us  by  histor}', 
of  the  races  that  lead  the  world. 

Disregarding  for  the  moment 
the  special  glories  and  graces  of 
the  peoj^les  mat  are  gone,  we  may 
stigmatise  the  ancient  systems  of 
society  as  partial  or  imperfect — 
slave  systems,  feudal  systems, 
caste  systems.  Though  we  may 
look  back  on  patriarchal  families, 
village  commimities,  well-ordered 
and  homogeneous  households,  each 
a  hierarchy  and  kingdom  in  itself, 
with  a  kind  of  idylHc  regret,  yet 
we  look  to  them  no  more  for  our 
guidance  for  the  future.  Wo  do 
jiot  expect  of  them  to  evolve  any 


liigher  plane  of  development ;  they 
are,    as   it  were,  crystallized  and 
stationary  in  their  ancient  beauties 
and    deformities    alike;    we    feel 
ourselves  superior  to  the  stirless 
multitudes  of  those  races  that  for 
thousands  of  years    have    main- 
tained their  antique  existence  im- 
changed.     They  are  to  us  as  rust, 
while  we  would  be  bright  steel. 
It  is  not  to  the  point  if  tney,  from 
the  depths  of  their  calm,  complacent 
c*ontemplation,  should  despise  our 
lack  of  philosophy,  our  mechanical 
bias,  our  bustle  and  restlessness. 
It  is  not  to  the  point  if  we  should 
fail  and  fall  as  great  endeavourers 
have  failed  and  fallen  ages  ago ; 
we  are  bound  to  our  purposes,  we 
must  "  dree  our  weird,"  fidfil  our 
national     fortune      and    natural 
destiny.     There  is  no  hurr}',  but 
we  must  go  on. 

The  great  coming  puzzle  is  that 
of  the  moralisation  and  regidation 
of  the  mighty  factor  wealth,  which, 
unless  it  be  made  to  flow  down- 
wards in  some  orderly  and  equitable 
manner  during  the  next  five 
hundred  years,  will  make  modem 
civilisations  not  unlike  the  old, 
superb  edifices  borne  upon  the 
shoidders  of  a  helotr}'; — above, 
luxury,  power,  refinement,^  ampli- 
tude of  life ;  below,  bare  poverty, 
crippling  large  masses  of  educated 
persons  bound  to  the  stake  in  the 
market  place  of  labour,  a  com- 
modity treated  on  the  principle  of 
supply  and  demand.  A  grimy 
crowd  taught  to  feel  the  large  pulse 
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<A  modem  life,  pining  for  freedom 
-and  expansion,  yet  bound  to  small 
exigencies,  and  toiling  only  by  the 
^de  of  the  great  eng^ery  of 
steam  and  electricity  and  mechanical 
power ; — ^by  its  side  as  its  brother, 
^nd  not  above  it  as  its  lord  ;  toiline 
to  make  ten  thousand  palaces,  and 
then  give  the  leavings  of  its  labours 
lo  me.  manufacture  of  cheap 
Tvorthlessness  for  itself. 

The  other  dangerous  extreme  is 
the  possibility  of  anarchy  from  the 
incursion  of  Gothic  hordes,  not  of 
the  North,  but  of  our  own  lower 
^strata,  upon  the  painfully  built 
fabric  of  civilisation. 

We  are  midway  between  this 
Scylla  and  this  Charybdis,  and 
\nay  we  long  remain  so,  plying  our 
.strenuous  oar  upon  a  rough  and 
Lealthy  sea,  not  upon  a  ma-jlstrom. 

The  races  that  are  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  to  partake  in  the  grand 
liumanitarian  experiment  which  is 
<;alled  **  Progress,"  are  eo  few  as  to 
be  countablb  on  the  fingers  of  one 
Land;  by  the  side  of  potentates 
^tiU  ruling  with  unswerving  auto- 
cratic hand  of  iron  are  the  re- 
presentative governments  swaying 
to  the  difficult  flux  of  2>opulnr 
opinion.  Diplomats  and  personages 
in  office  may  appear  to  hold  the 
reins,  and  kings  in  these  most 
modem  regions  may  blandly  pre- 
side over  foimtains  of  honour  that 
were  once  fountains  of  tensor,  but 
there  is  a  new  voice  in  their  midst 
ihat  is  anxiously  listened  for,  if 
there  be  the  least  prospect  of  its 
being  loudly  raised ;  and  this  voice 
is  the  voice  of  the  people,  the 
articulation  of  the  average,  crjdng 
out  the  greatest  common  measure 
of  the  crowd.  Instead  of  being 
.as  the  boy  that  hangs  on  the 
carriage  behind,  and  is  whipped 
off  by  the  driver  if  caught  sight 
of,  the  mass  is  accommodated  with 
the  box  seat  on  the  political  car, 
and  allowed  to  jog  the  elbow  of 
the  coachman ;  under  which  pecu- 


liar circumstances  there  is  cause 
for  thankfulness  that  he  is  able  to 
hold  the  reins  with  even  the  firm- 
ness that  he  shows. 

More  and  more,  year  by  year^ 
does  every  earnest  thinker  turn 
with  anxious  eye  in  the  direction 
of  the  people,  the  people  that  is  so 
little  and  yet  so  great.  No  novel 
suggestion  of  sociology  commands 
the  attention  of  our  highest  minds 
unless  it  be  generally  applicable 
over  extended  areas,  unless  it 
treats  of  human  life  in  the  mass ; 
and  the  signs  by  which  true  judg- 
ments can  be  formed  are  to  be 
foimd  best,  not  on  the  vague 
horizon  of  metaphysical  fancy,  but 
by  carefid  study  of  small  homely 
pictures.  More  than  ever  is  the 
responsibility  great  of  the  indivi- 
dual and  the  importance  of  the  so 
long  unconsidered  unit,  for  now 
governments  are  based  upon  the 
suffrage  of  the  popular  bias,  witli- 
out  any  section  whatever  of  the 
crowd  being  thrust  aside  with  the 
implication,  You  need  not  meddle; 
yours  is  not  the  responsibility; 
you  are  only  a  servant,  a  slave,  a 
chattel. 

There  is  a  great  economic  puzzle 
which  we  should  like  to  see  im- 
locked.  What  are  called  **bad 
times"  are  prevailing  just  now 
after  yeara  of  unexampled  pros- 

Serity.  Merchants  say  over-pro- 
uction  is  the  cause.  Before  the 
good  tunes  ended  we  had  strikes 
among  the  workmen  for  higher 
wages  and  shorter  work,  and  a 
disposition  towards  idleness  deve- 
loped i»self  among  the  more  highly 
paid  artisans.  This  was  much 
blamed  by  manufacturers,  but  how 
does  such  blame  consist  with  the 
merchants*  cry  of  over-production  ? 
Must  the  labourer  work  vehemently 
and  produce  an  overplus  of  com- 
modities, or  must  he  be  blamed  fop 
lagg^g  behind  and  lazing  until  the 
demand  catches  up  the  supply? 
Were  a  nation  self-centred,   the 
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question  would  be  simpler;  the 
international  competition  compli- 
cates it. 

In  any  case,  and  whatever  bethe 
philosophical  upshot,  the  labourer 
has  begun  to  act  for  himself.  During 
the  last  ten  years  he  has  claimed 
and  obtained,  in  this  country,  in 
addition  to  many  advantages  of 
larger  seeming,  a  considerable 
abbreviation  of  his  hours  of  toil. 

Without  any  doubt,  this  is  a 
most  important  act,  and  whatever 
be  its  result,  a  notable  mark  of 
that  movement  which  is  life. 

The  labourer's  leisure !  it  may 
be  thought  an  insignificant  matter, 
a  detail  of  trifling  importance.  It  is 
quite  the  reverse.  Let  us  learn  of 
a  man's  leisure,  and  it  will  require 
no  fortune-teller  to  describe  him. 
Leisure  is  life  ;  for  it  is  the  door 
of  a  man's  free  work  or  free  play ; 
whore  work  is  uncongenial  or 
painful,  it  is  but  the  means  to  the 
end  of  that  emancipated  leisure- 
life  with  its  opportunities  of  what 
is  congenial. 

Says  Carlyle: — *' One  man,  in 
one  year,  as  I  have  understood  it, 
if  vou  lend  him  earth,  will  feed 
himself  and  nine  others."  If  you 
lend  him  the  slave  steam  then  also, 
it  may  bo  affirmed  that  he  ought 
to  bo  able  to  clothe  and  shelter 
himseK  and  fifty  others.  The  in- 
troduction of  our  vast  appcu^atus 
of  mechanical  service  has  fairly 
entitled  the  hand  worker  to  do  less 
labour  thanbefoze  in  order  to  earn 
his  subsistence.  The  world  can  be 
filled  with  wealth  without  more 
than  a  reasonable  task  being  ex- 
acted from  the  hard  hand.  Never- 
theless, if  a  onr  for  shorter  hours  of 
labour  proceeasfrom  mereidleness, 
and  not  from  any  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  time  to  its  possessor,  it 
were  better  unheeded.  The  moral 
law  over- rides  the  physical ;  if  it 
were  best  for  us  to  be  without  the 
stimulus  of  necessity,  and  we  lived 
most  nobly  when  most  free  of  phy- 


sical exigencies,  we  should  be  even 
now  in  an  idle  Eden. 

Given  the  suggested  possibility 
in  the  mind  of  the  labourer  of  the 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  toil, 
it  is  obvious  that  such  reduction 
may  be  urged  from  widely  different 
motives.  One  may  be  aversion 
from  work  altogether,  another 
aversion  from  a  particular  kind  of 
work,  another  tine  perception  of 
pleasures  dependent  on  leisure, 
another  an  intuition  of  the  uses 
and  power  of  unfettered  time. 
Whichever  of  these  impulses  may 
be  at  work,  it  is  evident  that  new 
systems  of  life  are  opening  out 
among  the  bulk  of  the  community. 
From  being  machines,  fit  only  for 
machine- work  or  inert  quiescence, 
the  masses  are  given  the  liberty  of 
being  men — gentlemen  indeed,  if 
in  that  term  be  implied  the  posses- 
sion of  leisure,  the  power  of  being- 
*  *  at  large. ' '  That  this  is  a  coveted 
attribute  of  gentility,  as  regarded 
by  classes  working  for  wages,  may 
be  argued  from  the  common  use  of 
the  expression  "  a  gentleman  at 
large." 

Progress,  the  great  modem  idol, 
walks  with  two-fold  face.  Con- 
cxirrently  with  the  demand  for 
shorter  hours  of  labour  which  has 
proceeded  from  most  classes  of 
time-workers, — clerks,  warehouse- 
men, artisans,  operatives,  la- 
bourers, there  has  of  late  years 
been  an  evident  tendency  towards 
careless  or  "scamped"  work,  a 
slipping  from  the  ancient  pride  of 
workmanship  into  the  regions  of 
the  slip-shod,  the  "  shoddy,"  and 
the  perfunctory.  The  omen  is  bad, 
but  granted  that  a  great  social 
development  be  working  itself  out, 
it  is  imf  air  to  criticise  overmuch 
initial  stages  that  shew  all  the 
attendant  evils  of  change,  and  none 
of  its  gradual  benefits. 

A  certain  curtailment  of  the 
hours  of  labour  being  now,  as 
regards  most   trades,  an    accom* 
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plished  fact,  we  may  consider  in  a 
lew  words  some  of  its  effects.  A 
difficulty  which  we  meet  with  at 
ithe  outset  lies  in  the  fact  that  these 
•effects  are  of  t\^ro  kinds  which  it  is 
jiot  easy  to  dissociate  in  the  mind — 
tlie  actual  and  the  probable ;  and 
it  is  possible  that  they  may  seem 
Xo  contradict  one  another.  Transi- 
tions are  slow,  and  transition 
periods  often  shew  worse  results 
than  times  of  stagnation ;  just  as 
courtship  is  f  oimd  by  lovers  to  be 
a  restless,  imsettled,  disappointing 
istate  until  it  merges  in  the  assured 
calm  and  content  that  attends 
Jortunate  matrimony. 

Leisure-time  for  working  men 
is  a  new  idea;  hence  the  time 
xifforded  for  the  study  of  the  mode 
of  employment  of  that  leisure  has 
been  too  short  to  enable  effects  to 
manifest  themselyes  in  a  sufficient 
mass,  or  with  sufficient  stability 
and  distinctness,  to  measure  out 
conclusions  with  any  certtiinty. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  bias  in 
men's  views  which  only  time  and 
its  results  can  set  right.  We  will 
^ve  as  an  instance  a  petty  case 
brought  before  the  justices  a  very 
iew  years  ago.  Two  apprentices 
were  charged  with  a  breach  of 
their  indentures.  Instead  of  work- 
ing thirteen  hours  a  day  as  therein 
specified,  they  had  ceased  work  at 
six  in  the  evening  instead  of  seven, 
and  on  Saturdays  at  four.  They 
were  in  the  tailoring  trade,  and 
had  innocently  harboured  the 
opinion  that  the  Factory  Acts, 
which  applied  to  operatives  gene- 
rally at  certain  ages,  applied  also 
to  themselves.  The  custom  of  the 
trade. and  the  contracts  entered 
into  being  the  law,  the  magistrates 
rightly  enough  ruled  in  favour  of 
the  master.  But  the  Chairman  of 
the  Bench  did  not  stop  here; 
instead  of  allowing  the  lads  the 
reasonable  right  of  trying  a 
doubtful  point  by  a  harmless 
action,  he  went  not  only    beyond 


law,  but  outside  of  charity,  for  he 
added,  **It  was  evident  the  defen- 
dants had  fallen  into  that  state  of 
mind  which  was  distracting  the 
whole  industry  of  the  country — 
very  little  work  and  high  pay — and 
the  sooner  they  got  rid  of  that  idea 
the  better."  So  the  lads  were 
fined,  had  to  pay  costs,  and  find 
sureties  for  their  future  good  be- 
haviour. They  were  mistaken 
and  wrouff  in  subverting  a  written 
contract,  out  it  was  insulting  to 
stigmatise  them  as  idle  for  wishing 
to  sit  and  stitch  only  seventy  hours 
a  week  instead  of  seventy-eight. 
They  rej^resented  **  industry  dis- 
tracted" by  lotos-eating  because 
they  sought  to  take  to  themselves 
one  hour  out  of  thirteen  per 
diem,  and  have  only  ten  hours* 
confinement  on  Saturday !  A  judge 
free  from  bias  would  surelv  have 
been  led  rather  to  excuse  the  law 
than  to  aggravate  it. 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  imme- 
diate residts  of  any  change  of  life, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
old  habits  are  not  any  the  more 
easily  cast  aside,  or  new  ones 
formed  in  a  briefer  space  of  time, 
because  these  are  days  of  speed 
and  high  pressure.  Indeed,  were 
a  gift  of  enhanced  independence 
made  to  a  man  with  any  bad  habit, 
with  a  view  to  his  shpping  it  off 
from  him  imder  his  improved  con- 
ditions, it  is  likely  that  he  would 
but  hug  it  to  him  all  the  closer  for 
his  enmrged  power;  the  habit 
would  have  tiie  more  room  to 
grow  in. 

Hence,  though  facts  are  most 
important,  yet  as  they  are  conflict- 
ing in  the  matter  before  us,  and 
at  variance  with  the  "  time  spirit " 
that  we  may  imagine  to  be  work- 
ing through  them  to  something 
better,  we  are  almost  bound  to 
mingle  something  of  the  hope  and 
glow  of  the  ideal  with  our  con- 
sideration of  the  real. 

We  may  point,  by  the  way,  to 
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a  very  difficult  but  interesting 
question.  How  far  do  the  unite 
of  a  mass  realise  individually  any 
movement  that  may  be  seen  work- 
ing generally  in  the  whole,  and  is 
visible,  so  to  speak,  to  the  historic 
eye?  The  curious  possibility  of 
tne  ignorance  of  the  individual  of 
the  larger  issues  in  which,  as  one 
of  a  class,  he  may  be  involved, 
offers  a  certain  bar  to  our  arguing 
directly  firom  the  present  conduct 
of  the  individual  to  the  general 
progress  of  the  class. 

To  take  an  example :  How  did 
the  idea  spring  up  among  the 
trades-tmionists—was  it  from  each 
individual's  reflection? — ^that  the 
clever  worker  must  not  be  allowed 
to  run  down  the  slow  one?  All 
the  time  the  tempting  bait  was 
held  out  by  the  employing  classes, 
that  in  this  freedom  of  rivalry  lay 
the  only  chance  for  the  i^arp 
men  to  better  their  position.  The 
ideas  that  govern  masses  do  not 
conunonly  emanate  from  the  stupid 
'bulk  of  them,  but  from  the  lead- 
ing few;  but  here  an  idea  was 
dominant  that  either  proceeded 
from  the  more  incapable  men,  or 
was'  an  instance  of  marvellous 
power  of  seK-abnegation  on  the 
part  of  the  capable  men.  There 
IS  a  certain  idyllic  beauty  in  the 
idea  that  the  strong  must  not  out- 
do the  weak,  but  it  is  a  delusive 
dream;  it  is  reducing  himian 
power  to  the  level  of  its  greatest 
common  measure,  which  is  its 
average  of  mediocrity.  Far  finer 
indeed,  even  as  an  ideal,  would  be 
the  doctrine  that  all  should  do  their 
best  and  utmost,  weak  and  strong 
alike,  and  that  then  if  the  weak 
needed  help,   the   strong    should 

five  to  them  from  their  strength, 
n  face  of  all  fraternal  dreams, 
beautiful  though  they  be  for  beings 
more  advanced  than  ourselves, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
average  man  would  not  g^radually 
become  listless   and  dead-alive — 


indeed  slowly  dwindle  into  imbe* 
dlity,  if  the  Keen  stimulus  of  oom- 
petition    and    hard-won    success, 
replacing  the  old  vivid  sense  of 
dire  necessity,  were   done  away. 
We  are  not  now  face  to  face  with 
stubborn  nature  and  the  unmis- 
takable lesson  of   the  uncaptured 
game,   or  the  xmtilled  soU.     The 
voice  of  necessity  calls  to  us  more 
dimly  from  a  distance.     If  some- 
thing sharp  be  not  left  to  rouse  us, 
we  may  be  lulled  to  a  sleep  of  very 
disagreeable  waking. 

This  is  a  smaU  instance  of  our 
theory  that  ideas  may  ^vem 
classes  which  an  average  indivi- 
dual of  the  class  might  scarce  be 
conscious  of,  much  less  be  able  to 
explain  or  justify.  This  attaches 
a  difficulty  to  a  study  of  the  indivi- 
dual, for  there  is  something  in 
him,  as  one  of  his  class,  whidi  is 
beyond  reason,  without  having  the 
infallibility  of  instinct.  (3ass- 
prejudices  belong  to  an  order  of 
ideas  that  in  their  nobler  aspects 
become  the  chivalrous  power  which 
we  call  esprit  de  corps. 

In  discussing  any  class  of  men 
a  difficulty  wul  be  foxmd  in  the 
fact  that  there  are  ideas  working 
in  the  minds  of  the  members  of 
any  special  class  or  race,  which 
any  person  outside  that  special 
class  or  race  cannot  easily  come  to 
apprehend.  A  man's  true  aims 
and  shibboleths  may  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  the  out- 
side observer  fancies  he  has 
discovered. 

The  general  effect  upon  the 
labouring  classes 'of  the  gradual 
shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour 
is  considered,  as  a  nde,  from  two 
very  different  points  of  view. 
Observers  of  one  class  point  to  free 
libraries,  to  Literary  and  Mecha- 
nics' Institutions,  to  science  lectures, 
to  night  schools  and  lecture  halls, 
to  tea-parties,  and  penny  readings, 
and  say,  These  are  the  signs  of 
life,  hope,   and   progress;   these 
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institutions  of  culture  are  already 
frequented  and  appreciated,  thus 
involYing  the  certainty  of    their 
becoming    more   frequented    and 
better  appreciated,  as  a  snowball 
grows  T)y  rolling.     Let  opportuni- 
ties be  further  enlai^^,  and  time 
be  given  to  realise  them,  and  good 
results  must  be  proportionately  in- 
creased.   No  one  can  wholly  gain- 
say this  argument.     It  is  that  of 
idealism,   sympathy,    and  philan- 
thropy.    For  a  man  to  become  a 
moral  being  in  any  extended  sense, 
be  must  have  a  certain  amoimt  of 
free  time  at  his  disposal,  in  which, 
so  to  speak,  he  may  stretch  him- 
self.    Li  a  simpler  state  of  life 
than  ours,  when  man  depended  on 
agriculture     for    his  subsistence, 
nature  herself  provided  the  neces- 
sary pauses    between    work,    by 
givingrecurrent  seasons  impossible 
for  out-door  labour.     The  modem 
operative  is  protected  from    the 
"weather    by    his    factory    walls, 
within  whidL  there  is  summer  heat 
in   winter.      In  return  for  these 
advantages,   his  work  has  been, 
uatil  late   years,   almost  without 
intermission.     There  was  not  made 
for  him  any  season  of  rest.    How- 
ever unhopeful  the  first  results  of 
leisure  may  appear,  it  is  hopeful 
that  it  should  be  a  thing  desired. 
The  agriculturist  in  the  enforced 
comparative  idleness  of  winter  was 
by  no  means  necessarily  led  to 
the  enlargement  of  his  faculties 
thereby.    Oulture  is  not  gained  by 
a    chance    holiday;    development 
must  first  be  sought  for,  and  then 
pursued  by  systematised  elfort. 

But  wimout  the  chance  of  lei- 
sure, such  efforts  must  be  super- 
human to  avail.  The  ploughboy, 
up  at  dawn  and  helplessly  sleepy 
from,  toil  by  the  time  he  has  finished 
his  evening  meal,  has  scarcely  a 
chance  of  learning  the  meaning  of 
the  words  '^  a  moral  being,"  much 
lessof  beoomingone.  Threemonths' 
idleness  in  the  midst  of  a  year  of 


such  existence  as  this  could  not'  bo 
productive  of  much  benefit  to  him, 
unless  the  time  were  improved  to 
him  by  special  external  influences. 
The  ^ve  who  is  always  at  his 
master's  beck  and  caU  is  retarded 
from  developing  into  a  responsible 
being  because  he  has  no  indepen- 
dence. There  are,  then,  several 
requisites  before  a  man  can  arrive 
at  any  enlightenment;  a  reason- 
able amount  of  reg^ular  leisure,  the 
Eower  of  employing  that  leisure  as 
e  thinks  fit,  and  the  desire  of  em- 
ploying it  to  advantage.  The 
shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour 
within  certain  limits  is,  therefore, 
one  necessary  agent  in  the  growth 
of  the  people.  It  ensures  a  certain 
amoimt  of  power  of  independent 
action,  without  which  no  progress 
can  be  expected,  and  its  efiect 
is,  so  far,  good. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  other 
dass  of  observers  of  the  effects  6f 
the  shortened  hours  of  labour,  there 
is  one  point  which  we  may  briefly 
refer  to.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  ''each  for  himself"  system 
which  is  growing  up  alongside  of 
the  upheaval  of  the  working  classes, 
is  an  immoral  one,  and  due  to  their 
influence  and  selfish  demands.  The 
classes  of  to  day,  instead  of  being 
linked  together  by  sympathy  and 
mutual  benefit,  have,  it  is  true, 
entered  upon  a  somewhat  anti- 
human  and  go-to-market-for- 
evei:ything  system,  in  which 
moral  relations  are  very  largely 
ignored,  and  dass  and  dass  are 
dissociated  from  one  another's 
affection,  being  connected  only  bv 
the  dender  tie  of  commerdal  self- 
interest.  If  this  be  an  effect  of 
the  change  in  the  position  *  of  the 
working  dasses,  it  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  it  marks  a 
moral  advance,  or  a  desirable  kind 
of  progress;  and  those  may  be 
pardoned  who  from  this  view  use 
aU  their  force  to  maintain  the 
status    quOf  and  to    prevent    any 
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further  movement  of  the  terrible 
masses.   This  change  certainly  has 
relation  to  the  working    classes, 
but  they  are  scarcely  to  be  blamed 
for  it.     The  old  systems  are  dyinff 
out ;  the  paternal  or  patriarchal 
relation  constituted  the  beauty  and 
strength  of  the  village  community 
system,  and  the  main  strength  of 
feudalism,    albeit    in    the    latter 
deteriorated    in    form    from    the 
ancient    family    prototype.      But 
these  relations  are  falling  away, 
being    evidently  subject  to  some 
law,  and  proved  insnificient  to  the 
event    that    is    slowly    unfolding 
itself  into  the  future.    A  system 
in  decay  is  in  deterioration,  and 
into  the  old  oligarchical  constitu- 
tion   had    crept  much  that    was 
tmlbvely,  much  of  keen-eyed  self- 
interest    assuming  the    guise    of 
patronage  and  charity.  The  move- 
ment of  modem  societies,  says  Sir 
Henry  Maine,  is  one  "from  status 
to  contract."    In  other  words,  a 
man  was  formerly  bom  to  his  own 
place  in  an  aristocratic  or  patriar- 
chal hierarchy  ;    now  he  fights  for 
his  own  on  the  free  platform  of 
bargaining.     The  gain  is  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual;  but  with 
the  old  current  down  which  flowed 
perquisites  and  patronage,  auto- 
cratic rule,  and  the  affections  of 
lord  for  slave,  has  vanished  also 
some  channel  by  which  sympathy 
went  gently  to  and  fro.  The  matter- 
of-fact  middle   classes  have  come 
up  from  the  soil  and  stand  between 
the  highest  and  the  lowest.  As  the 
old  state  produced  its  virtues,  so 
should  the  new  in  due  time  ;  and 
if  the  people,  following  their  stimu- 
lating instinct,  are  not  taking  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  a  fruitful 
independence,  then  indeed  we  may 
look  with  dismay  over  the  crest  of 
onr  Niagara,  for  there  is  being 
pushed  into  history  a  grand  ex- 
periment of  result  black-looking 
and  imknown,  and  above  all  tre- 
mendous. 


We  neither  wonder  at  the 
enthusiasm  of  those  who  see  a  new 
and  grand  era  of  history  noTV 
coming  on  like  dawn,  nor  at  the 
fears  of  those  who  see  in  the  ten- 
dency to  irreverence  for  superiors 
and  general  independence,  a  level- 
ling of  true  distinctions,  a  revolt 
against  rule,  a  state  as  bad  in  its 
way  as  that  of  autocracy  and 
seiviliiy. 

Whilst  changes  of  doubtful 
character  and  litue  understood  are 
in  a  state  of  early  progress,  it 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  them 
to  produce  their  crop  of  ripened 
fruit.  So  soon,  however,  as  the 
independence  of  the  people  is 
more  fully  and  seriously  realised, 
and  the  remains  of  old  jealousies 
and  distrusts  are  put  away,  then 
the  boons  which  the  bulk  of  our 
community  have  gained  will  be 
more  fully  appreciated^  and  instead 
of  the  unsocial  severance  of  classes 
being  intensified,  we  ought  to  And 
the  moral  and  social  virtues 
springing  up  in  pleasant  natural 
ways,  and  bearing  their  due  fruit 
in  an  improved  and  improving 
social  system. 

Those  who  deny  that  any  good 
effect  is  being  produced  by  the 
abbreviation  of  the  daily  term  of 
the  labourer's  toil  are  not  usually 
idealists,  but  either  minute  realists 
or  persons  with  bias.  The  close 
observers  argue  that  the  percentage 
of  working  men  at  present  able  to 
make  a  good,  wholesome,  and 
reasonable  use  of  leisure,  or  dis- 
posed to  frequent  any  of  the 
avenues  of  self-improvement,  is 
exceedingly  small ;  that  those  who 
rejoice  in  the  thought  of  epeure 
time  on  account  of  the  opportu- 
nities for  mental  and  moriu.  cul- 
ture which  it  affords  are  relatively 
very  few ;  that  on  the  other  hand  a 
large  proportion  of  men  are  utterly 
demoralised  by  having  spare  hours 
at  their  disposal,  if  accompanied  by 
spare  cash.    At  the  time  of  great 
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prosperity  some  four  years  ago 
answers  to  the  question  as  to  the 
effect  upon  the  people  of  the 
shorter  hours  and  increased  pay, 
just  then  being  realised,  were  con- 
stantly being  brought  forward  in 
such  forms  as  we  quote : — "  They 
eat  and  drink  more,  and  create 
greater  disturbances,  fiirnishing 
more  cases  for  magistrates ; "  or, 
*'They  spend  all  they  earn  and 
shirk  their  debts  whenever  they 
can."  Another  answer  ran,  "The 
highest  waged  men  are  the  worst 
off;"  another,  "The  high  wages 
and  shortened  hours  tend  chiefly 
to  brutalise;"  another,  "Those 
who  are  obliged  to  be  industrious 
and  economical  are  the  best  off." 
The  class  of  workers  in  any  factory 
or  workshop  of  whom  such  gloomy 
statements  as  the  above  were 
made,  were  always  said  to  be  "in 
the  great  majority."  Another 
opinion  was  given  thus: — "The 
working  classes  are  not  in  them- 
selves more  depraved  than  before 
the  shortening  of  the  working 
hours,  but  they  have  more  oppor- 
tunities of  gratifying  their  de- 
pravities." 

These  statements  cannot  be  put 
down  altogether  to  bias;  there 
must  be  a  substratum  of  truth  in 
them.  The  stories  too  current  in 
the  inflated  times  could  not  have 
been  all  fabrications ; — that  there 
were  colliers  regularly  buying 
prime  cuts  of  beef  and  mutton  to 
support  their  fighting  does,  their 
wives  and  children  the  while  being 
neglected  or  ill-fed.  Champagne 
top,  picturesquely  know  as  *  *  Silver- 
nob,"  was,  it  is  said,  held  in  much 
esteem  by  these  flghting-dog  lords. 
These  no  doubt  were  isolated 
instances,  but  can  extremes  be 
wonderM  at  in  the  case  of  men 
just  emancipated  from  a  race  of 
worse  than  slaves,  and  allowed  to 
taste  for  the  flrst  time  freedom  and 
power  ?  Before  legislation  on  the 
mbour    question   began,    by    Sir 


Eobert  Peel's  Bill  of  1802,  not  only 
grown  persons  but  children  of  six 
years  old  were  given  in  the  factories 
the  more  than  Egyptian  task  of 
ninety  hours  of  toil  a  week.  The 
Act  referred  to  brought  down  this 
figure  one-ninth,  seventeen  years 
later  there  was  a  further  reduction 
of  a  tenth,  and  in  1825  of  a  twenty- 
fourth  part  from  each  reduced 
amount.  But  civilisation  and 
reason  had  not  yet  done  with  this 
terrible  abuse  that  unchecked 
would  have  worn  out  our  workers  ; 
in  1833  the  limit  of  factory  work 
for  children  was  reduced  to  ten 
hours  a  day  ;  and  in  1844,  1847, 
and  1856  were  further  ameliorations 
of  these  horrors  of  the  nineteenth 
century ;  the  half-time  system  was 
instituted  for  children  under 
thirteen,  and  now  at  length  the 
workman  has  a  task  not  more 
severe  than  that  of  a  plantation 
slave,  whose  value  as  a  property 
depends,  like  that  of  a  horse,  upon 
not  being  overwrought. 

Can  it  be  wondered  at,  in  face  of 
such  facts  as  these,  that  there  should 
still  be  thinkers  among  the  working 
men  somewhat  passionate  under 
opposition,  or  too  severe  a  criticism  ? 
what  wonder  that  there  should  be 
strikes  and  mistrust?  For  these 
beneficent  changes  were  accom- 
plished in  the  teeth  of  strenuous 
agitation  and  contemptuous  oppo- 
sition, physicians  giving  evidence 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  as  they 
did  in  1819,  that  in  their  opinion 
fifteen  hours'  work  a  day  was  not 
necessarily  harmful  to  a  child  of 
six  years.  Here  indeed  was  bias 
with  a  vengeance. 

Can  it  be  wondered  at,  too,  if 
the  labourer,  on  his  first  emanci- 
pation from  his  soul-crushing 
thraldom  into  a  state  where  he  is 
given  at  least  room  to  grow,  should 
at  first  grow  somewhat  awry  ?  It 
is  something  to  be  thankful  for  that 
he  is  relieved  before  he  has  grown 
stunted,  as  must  in  a  few  genera- 
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tions  liave  been  the  ease  had  little 
children  been  forced  to  work  for 
ninety  hours  a  week. 

There  is  thus,  when  we  examine 
our  facts,  however  disappointing 
they  may  seem  at  first  siKnt,  more 
hope  in  them  than  despair.  Eng- 
land was  engaged  in  her  violent 
struggle  to  be  rich  when  her 
workers  were  put  to  such  a  strain, 
and  she  had  not  yet  learned  so 
fuUy  as  now  to  put  the  slave 
Steam  into  the  lowest  class  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  hardest  toil. 
Historic  details  are  too  easily  for- 
gotten, and  we  are  apt  to  judge 
too  much  by  present  appearances. 
If  we  could  raise  a  few  patriarchs 
of  the  legendary  millennarian  span 
of  life,  how  useful  thej'  might  be 
in  reporting  on  the  comparative 
circumstances  and  progress  of  our 
generations  of  ephemerte. 

A  dweller  among  the  StafPord- 
shire  coal-pits  (the  Bev.  James 
Paxton^  drew  a  most  pathetic  pic- 
ture of  the  first  effects  of  the 
shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour : 
— **  At  first  when  the  shorter  hours 
came  into  operation  it  would  have 
been  ludicrous,  but  that  it  was 
painful,  to  see  the  many  shifts  the 
working  men  were  put  to  to  spend 
the  time  they  had  been  so  anxious 
and  resolute  to  gain.  In  the  Black 
Country  it  was  no  uncommon  sight 
to  see  groups  of  men  playmg 
marbles  a£  the  comers  of  the  roads 
with  all  the  abandon  of  schoolboys. 
They  hung  about  everywhere  in 
knots  and  groups,  looking  intensely 
weary  of  their  gain  of  time." 

To  whom  does  not  this  recall  the 
picture  of  the  prisoner  immured  so 
long  in  a  dark  dung^n  that  when 
let  out  he  prayed  to  be  sent  back, 
for  he  could  not  bear  the  light  ? 

Anyone  would  naturally  be  dis- 
posed to  expect  that,  consequent 
upon  a  definite  curtailment  of 
laborious  hours,  there  would  have 
resulted  a  greater  punctualiiy  in 
attendance   during   the    working 


time.  There  are  facts,  however, 
which  lead  us  to  quite  an  opposite 
conclusion  to  this  one,  however 
reasonable  in  seeming.  We  have 
collected  some  data  upon  this 
point,  the  figures  being  derived 
from  the  books  of  a  large  firm 
employing  labour  in  Lancashire. 
The  class  of  employment  is 
mechanical  engineerin|^,  at  which 
high  wages  are  earned.  The  em- 
plojfhf  we  are  informed  by  the 
head  of  the  firm  who  furnishes  us 
with  the  facts,  have  had  full  time 
work  for  the  years  specified  and 
those  immediately  precedent  and 
consequent,  and  neither  short  time 
nor  overtime  to  disturb  the  regu- 
larity of  their  habits.  Very  slight 
changes  took  place  in  their  ranks 
during  the  interval  between  the 
period  compared,  and  the  indi- 
viduals concerned  were  almost 
wholly  identical  at  the  two  dates 
specified.  The  portion  of  the 
works  to  which  the  figures  have 
reference  is  detached  from  the 
rest,  and  qidte  independent.  The 
figures  are  as  foUows : — 

In  the  first  8  weeks  of  1871 
there  werre  403  men  employed, 
and  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1872,  402. 

The  fuU  time  for  the  men  to 
work  in  1871  was  176,514  hours; 
the  actual  time  they  made  was 
161,931  hours. 

The  full  time  for  the  men  to 
work  in  1872  was  165,624  hours; 
the  actual  time  they  made,  149,504 
hours. 

The  full  time  rate  of  work  in 
1871  was  54f  hoiirs  per  man  per 
week  ;  in  1872,  51 J  hours. 

If  we  work  the  figures  out,  we 
find  that  in  1871  the  loss  of  time 
was  14,583  hours  in  ei^ht  weeks, 
with  403  men,  and  in  1872,  16,120 
hours  in  the  same  period,  with  402 
men.  That  is  to  say,  there  was  1,537 
hours  more  loss  of  time  in  1872 
thanin  1871 ,  the  weekly  loss  per  man 
being  in  1871  four  hours  ana  a  half. 
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in  1872,  five  hours.  There  was  no 
'epidemic  or  any  disturbing  cause 
'"wliioh  could  account  for  the  phe- 
nomenon. If  eyery  stipulated  cur- 
tailment of  working  hours  is  thus 
to  lead  to  a  voluntary  additional 
abstention  from  work  on  the  part 
of  our  mechanics,  in  a  geometrical 
ratio,  then  the  results  to  be  anti- 
^cipated  from  the  shortened  hours 
cannot  be  of  the  most  favourable. 

In  the  case  before  us  we  are 
invited  to  form  the  conclusion  that 
increased  dissipation  on  the  part  of 
the  workni/en,  consequent  upon  the 
temptationB  of  a  larger  spare  time, 
is  the  cause  of  the  increased  ir- 
regularity. "We  cannot,  however, 
quite  accept  this  conclusion,  al« 
tnough  we  readily  admit  the  force 
of  the  observation  made  with  re- 
ference to  the  case,  that  the  older 
men  are  those  who  most  readily 
suocimib  to  the  temptations  ac- 
companying an  enlargement  of 
leisure.  We  can  well  understand 
that  the  old  type  of  workman, 
brought  up  in  ignorance  and  under 
inferior  conditions,  mi^ht  not  be 
prepared  to  utilise  anemy  acquired 
leisure  time  in  any  enlightened 
fashion,  but  would  rather  find  in 
idleness  an  opportunity  for  mis- 
chief. The  old  type  of  workinc^ 
man  is,  however,  passing  away  with 
the  old  systems,  and  the  statistics 
of  the  new  are  not  yet  fuUy  avail- 
able. After  all,  even  though  an 
iinusualholiday  time  shouldoner  ir- 
resistibletemptationsfor  a ''spree," 
and  it  be  argued  that  the  old  system 
of  long  hours  led  to  no  such  result, 
we  may  reply  that  the  old  system 
was  one  oi  inhumaTi  repression, 
and  acted  in  like  manner  to  the 
hobble  that  pickets  a  vagrant 
.  sheep;  and  that  a  more  enlightened, 
.as  well  as  more  efficacious  civiliser 
could  surely  be  devised  than  im- 
natural  burdens  of  over-onerous 
daily  toil. 

With  regard  to  the  figures  above 
•quoted,  we  ought  to  note  that  they 


traverse  so  small  a  statistical  area 
that  we  are  imable  to  form  any 
positive  general  conclusions  there- 
from. We  communicated  on  this 
subject  of  wasted  time  with  the 
manager  of  a  very  large  establish- 
ment near  London,  noteworthy  from 
presentation  by  the  employes  to 
the  heads  of  the  firm,  at  the  time 
of  the  alteration  of  the  length  of 
the  workings  day,  of  a  memorial  ex- 
pressing their  gratitude  for  an 
imsolicited  concession  of  reduced 
hours  of  labour  **  as  giving  them 
more  time  for  recreation,  education, 
and  self-culture,  which  is  an  ad- 
vantage of  much  importance  to 
them."  The  reply  from  this  fa- 
voured quarter  seems  to  embody 
the  common  sense  of  the  matter, 
namely,  that  whether  hours  be 
long  or  short,  the  punctual  are  still 
punctual,  the  sluggards  are  slug^ 
gards  still. 

The  thought  presses  itself  on 
the  mind — ^What  a  field  for  educa- 
tion is  there  now !  Not  education 
of  mere  book  learning,  which 
taken  by  itself  and  in  a  limited 
way  rather  thins  the  mind  and 
makes  it  restless  than  gives  it 
strength.  Education  is  indubitably 
making  vast  strides,  but  how 
defective,  conventional,  unimpres- 
sive it  still  is !  The  boy  learns  his 
rules  of  arithmetic,  his  scrap  of 
history,  gets  over  his  first  diffi- 
culties of  reading  and  writing,  but 
how  much  does  he  remember  ?  If 
he  were  taught,  in  the  rudest  and 
readiest  manner,  the  nature  of  his 
physical  being,  the  regulation  of 
nis  senses  and  passions,  the  plain 
rudiments  of  social  science,  the 
necessary  laws  of  economics,  the 
simplest  and  grandest  truths  of 
morals,  would  he  so  readily  forget 
these  when  shewn  to  him  in  their 
immediate  relation  to  himself  and 
his  surroimdings,  as  he  forgets  his 
catechisms,  which  are  learned  only 
by  rote  and  not  by  sense  by  those 
ih  too  early  a  state  of  development 
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for  the  understanding  of  meta- 
physics? The  mutual  inter-relation 
of  work,  recreation,  sleep,  food, 
temperance,  health ;  the  ideas  of 
duty,  virtue,  courage,  and  also  of 
seMshness,  cowardice,  vice, — are 
these  too  difficult  to  be  taught,  or 
too  simple  ?  All  the  literary  forms 
of  ages  are  at  the  teacher's 
command;  he  has  parable  for 
giving  a  truth  a  livmg  contour, 
humorous  illustration  for  making 
it  interesting,  gathered  stores  of 
facts  at  hand  from  which  to  draw. 
When  will  education  find  its  pro- 
vince to  be  the  man,  and  not 
merely  his  brain  or  memory  ? 

The  working  classes  are  still  in 
the  midst  of  adverse  circumstances 
and  impropitious  surroundings. 
They  are  but  now  emerging  from 
a  state  of  helpless  dependency  and 
bondage ;  they  are  scarcely  able 
yet  to  realise  that  they  are  respon- 
sible beings  ;  and  the  tendency  of 
the  first  realisation  of  power  is 
toward  arrogance.  The  Labourer, 
moreover,  wno  during  the  whole 
of  his  experience  has  looked  upon 
a  political  election  solely  through 
the  fumes  of  drugged  liquors  with 
which  crafty  wire-pullers  have 
plied  him,  has  scarcely  had  reason- 
able opportunity  allowed  him  of 
realising  the  merest  rudiments  of 
responsibility.  How  confusing, 
with  such  lights  before  him,  must 
it  be  to  try  ! 

So  with  all  branches  of  moral, 
political,  or  social  science.  The 
aim  of  ancient  society  has  been 
selfish — ^to  legislate  for  the  people 
for  good  uses  to  itself,  not  to  teach 
them  to  legislate  rationally  for 
their  own,  or  for  the  national  good. 
How  strong  even  at  the  present 
time  is  the  indisposition  even  to 
acquaint  the  working  classes  with 
their  responsibilities,  and  the  rea- 
diness to  do  their  work  for  them 
— ^for  a  consideration — ^may  be 
gathered  from  the  debates  of  a  few 
years  ago  on  the  Licensing  Bill. 


Among  the  weary  waste  of  con— 
flicting  theories  upon  this  question, 
one  suggestion  was  conspicuous  hy 
its  absence,  viz.,  to  press  the  matter^ 
upon  the  notice  of  the  classes  in— 
terested,   and    for    whom    it  was- 
proposed  to  leg^ate ;  to  take  the 
opinions  and  the  experiences   of^ 
the  best  men  among  the  working- 
classes,  and  to  throw  them  ux)oii- 
their  own  resources,  with  the  im- 
plied   responsibility    of    devising 
means  of  cleansing  themselves,  as 
a  class,  from  a  stain,  and  freeing- 
themselves  from  degradation  and 
danger  affecting  their  own  body. 
It  would  be  no  argument  against 
such  a  course  if  it  failed  at  first  ta 
produce    any    sterling    result;    it 
would  be  an  education. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  and  try- 
ing labour  to  take  me  opinion  of 
great  masses  of  men  on  any  given 
point ;  but  here  again  the  mistake 
IS  made  of  trusting  to  agents  and 
canvassers,  instead  of  to  the  masses 
themselves,  to    do    the    work    of 
evoking  opinion.    Where  an  in- 
terest can  be  aroused — apd  it  soon 
springy  forth  in  any  real  question 
or  matter  that  strikes  home— the 
people  would  soon  learn  to  org^anise- 
their  own    method  of  conveying 
their  views  and  suggestions.     But 
before    they    could    so  far  exert 
themselves  they  would  require  to 
feel  certain  that  they  were    not 
taking     trouble    idly,     and     for 
nothing ;  they  would  require  to 
know  mat  their  help  was  wanted. 

There  are  many  instances  ia 
legislation  where  the  question  to  be 
treated  is  out  of  the  range  of  the 
sympathies  or  experience  of  the 
members  of  the  legislative  body, 
when  that  body  belongs  to  a  special 
class  or  caste.  So  long  as  in  such 
emergencies  the  last  thing  thought 
of  is  to  call  forth  the  voice  of  the^ 
masses  to  whom  the  question  may 
be  a  vital  one,  it  seems  irony  to^ 
expect  of  these  masses  any  moral 
responsibility.     They  are  drivenr 
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thuB  to  raise  their  voices  only  in 
self -assertion,  and  on  questions  of 
material  self-interest;  and  tinder 
Buch  a  system  of  things  no  moral 
effects  ought  to  be  expected  from 
any  shortening  of  the  daily  period 
of  toiL 

A  well-known  schoohnaster,  now 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  but  always  a 
working  man,  Imows  well  Hiat 
there  was  a  singular  moral  im- 
provement manifested  by  his  Rugby 
boys  on  their  entering  the  "sixth 
form,"  or  highest  class ;  and  why? 
They  were  invested  with  certain 
responsibilities,  and  these  respon- 
sibilities elevated  and  steadied 
them  by  making  calls  upon  and 
evoking  their  manlier  faculties. 
The  working  class  has  been  at 
the  bottom  of  the  school  for  a 
long,  long  time, — ^the  very  "fag" 
of  &e  upper  classes.  Now  that, 
BO  to  speak,  they  are  entering  the 
sixth  form,  and  have  a  due  share 
of  responsibility  attaching  to  them, 
if  a  fair  example  be  set  them  by 
the  other  sections  of  society  they 
may  be  expected  to  develope  their 
moral  powers,  which  at  present  lie 
dormant,  since  the  org^s  whereby 
they  would  act  have  been  left 
unevoked,  and  consequently  in  the 
state  which  scientists  would  desig- 
nate as  "rudimental." 

We  have  by  no  means  exhausted 
the  list  of  influences  upon  the  moral 
growth  or  decadence  of  the  people, 
the  channels  of  which  vital  move- 
ments increased  leisure  opens  so 
widely.  Let  us  suppose  that 
a  plain  working  man,  endowed 
witn  some  faculty  of  reflection,  and 
possessing  a  simple  education, 
were  to  desire  to  effect  his  moral 
culture  by  the  experience  to  be 
derived  from  serious  study  of  the 
world  around  him.  Abstracting 
his  gaze  from  the  working  classes, 
he  would  find  two  huge  establish- 
ments waiting  his  consideration, 
and  apparently  fitted  to  afford  him 
instruction, — ike  middle  class  so- 


cial system  and  the  political 
world  of  action.  What  enligh- 
tened moral  principles  might  he 
not  expect  to  acquire  by  the  con- 
templation of  suchloftyinstitutions- 
as  tnese?  Also,  he  would  find  after 
a  time  that  he  had  before  him  two* 
gigantic  puzzles.  Among  the 
classes  to  which  powers  and  facul- 
ties both  good  and  bad  had  allotted 
a  higher  rank  in  the  social  scale 
than  to  his  own,  he  would  search 
for  standards.  He  would  behold 
prodigious  rivalries  of  wealth  and 
power;  he  would  witness  sovereign 
fashions  and  feeble  frivolities ;  he 
would  see  ignoble  prides,  feverish 
jealousies,  and  false  ideals ;  he 
would  see  dense  materialism 
passing  itself  off  for  faith,  and 
gluttonous  selfishness  struggling 
to  assume  the  counterfeit  semblance 
of  charity.  This  side  of  society  he 
would  probably  realise  the  soonest, 
for  human  virtues  are  more  modest 
than  human  vices,  and  instead  of 
sunning  themselves  upon  the  high- 
way, retire  remotely  and  hide  them- 
selves, often  where  least  suspected. 
He  would  see  men  and  women  of 
his  own  class  ruining  themselvea 
by  a  bastard  imitative  life  of  these 
very  upper  classes,  and  forming 
imder  tnat  bad  influence  and 
example  no  vital  social  fabric  of 
their  own.  He  would  see  these 
wretched  copyists  looked  down 
upon  by  those  whose  habits  they 
aspire  to  as  "common  people;"  he 
would  despair  in  seeing  how  readily 
the  vices  of  one  dass  are  repro- 
duced in  another  ;  how  easily  the 
working  man,  following  the  selfish- 
ness of  others,  is  corruptible  by 
material  advantages,  andbecome& 
an  obstructive  to  the  progress  of 
those  beneath  himself  directly  he' 
has  managed  to  reach  a  position 
ever  so  httle  above  that  of  hiS' 
fellows.  He  would  think  sadly, 
ahnost  hopelessly,  upon  these 
things ;  and  would  wonder 
whetiier,   if    the    popular  system^ 
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were  to  be  less  noble  than  the 
feudal,  it  was  likely  to  endure,  or 
was  worth  struggling  for.  He 
would  be  tempted  to  yield  to 
universal  scepticism,  and  his  own 
moral  nature  would  give  way 
beneath  the  want  of  faith  in  the 
moral  nature  of  others.  He 
would  wonder  whether  ever  any 
new  invention  could  possibly  be 
made  to  replace  unmoralised  or 
•demoralised  capital,  of  whose 
effects  in  its  greedy  eagerness 
after  its  gains  he  would  have  a 
lively  example  before  him  every 
day  while  journeying  home  from 
work  with  his  fellows.  For  he 
would  see  the  open  doors  of  bright 
palaces,  tempting,  with  a  splendour 
beyond  all  realisable  at  home,  his 
jaded  companions  in  toil  to  enter 
and  partake  of  adulterated  '^re- 
freshment." He  might  even  meet 
with  the  publican's  agent  in  the 
street  with  a  huge  pewter  can, 
proffering  temptation  with  a  leer, 
and  holding  out  a  dexterous  snare 
to  all  the  weak  among  the  passers 
by.  Said  a  correspondent  of  the 
Times  on  this  spectacle: — "Men 
and  boys  stop  their  work,  yoimg 
women,  girls,  and,  in  fact,  passers 
by  of  all  sorts  ioin  the  party*  and 
stand  round  drinking.  Those  who 
are  known  to  the  hawker  are 
allowed  to  run  weekly  scores,  and 
80  forestall  their  wages."  Our 
thoughtful  workman,  after  such 
ficenes  as  these,  would  probably 
not  be  enthusiastically  sanguine 
about  the  beneficial  results  of 
shortened  hours  of  labour.  Such 
a  man  as  we  are  speaking  of 
has  been  heard  to  say  that  mose 
tmacquainted  with  facts  ''could 
form  no  idea  what  thorough  black- 
iruards  the  creat  maiority  of 
irking  xaenSe-ThL/ords 
are  not  our  own,  but  even  un- 
charitable sayings  have  oftentimes 
a  basis  of  truth.  Whilst  labour 
is  looked  down  upon  with  high- 
Ibred     contempt,     whilst    honest 


poverty  is  deemed  a  crime,  and 
Dank-notes,  howsoever  unkindly 
acquired,  a  virtue,  society  has  no 
rignt  to  expect  the  working  class 
to  make  any  moral  piogress  what, 
ever,  or  indeed  to  be  anything  but 
criminaL  That  it  is  not  so,  but 
that  starry  lights  of  hope  fladi 
over  the  dark  and  lugubrious  pic- 
ture, is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
wherever  there  is  evil  there  is  also 
some  leaven  of  truth,  and  love,  and 
goodness. 

Our  social  vices  will  inevitably 
declare  themselves  in  their  plainest 
lineaments  and  most  vehement 
manifestation  in  the  life  of  those 
classes  who  have  been  favoured 
with  the  x>oorest  and  meanest  op- 
portunities of  improvement — ^those 
that  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  social 
ladder,  and  have  not  been  educated 
into  the  power  of  decorously  veiling 
the  realities  of  their  lives,  like  the 
well-bred  beings  above  them. 

Another  opinion  upon  the  work- 
ing men  of  the  present  day  is  as  fol- 
lows : — "  They  spend  all  they  can, 
and  shirk  their  debts  whenever 
they  can."  This  is  just  what  ought 
to  be  expected.  The  very  mora- 
lists of  our  modem  economic  system 
permit,  nay,  enjoin  upon  every 
man  to  gain  as  much  and  five  as 
little  as  he  can, — to  buy  in  the 
cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest 
market.  The  servant  caricatures 
his  master.  It  may  be  said  that 
we  are  laying  too  much  stress  upon 
the  influence  of  circumstances  in 
endeavouring  to  analyse  the  rea- 
sons for  the  retardation  of  the 
moral  progress  of  the  people.  It 
would,  however,  be  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  the  moral  nature  of  a 
working  man  is  in  anywise  different 
from  uiat  of  human  beings  in 
general.  Let  others  be  placed  in  his 
circumstances,  and  they  would  act 
not  very  differently  from  their 
brother  in  class.  The  greatest 
saint,  says  WendeU  Holmes,  is  he 
that  never  got  down  to  "hard  pan.** 
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We  will  now  imagine  ourrefleo- 
Hve  working  man  endeayouiing  to 
gain  good  by  the  contemplation  of 
the  political  system  of  the  present 
day.  He  will  find  himself  nere  in 
face  of  a  puzzle  and  a  perplexity 
that  cannot  be  surpassed  elsewhere. 
He  will  see  statesmen  of  repute 
following  no  laz^  x^licy,  but 
living,  so  to  speak^  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  toiling  laboriously  in 
the  midst  of  a  legislative  labyrinth 
of  eicpedientSy  the  hammers  and 
the  trowels  moving  busily,  and 
much  mortar  being  flung  about, 
but  few  noble  arcmteotural  forms 
rising  into  view. 

We  have  shewn  some  of  the 
adverse  circumstances  surrounding 
ihe  working  classes,  and  acting  as 
A  drag  upon  their  moral  growth, — 
a  drag  that  opportunities  of 
improvement  afforded  by  an 
enlargedleisurowiU  scarcely  enable 
ihem  to  shake  off.  *  *  Circumstances 
are  not  everything,"  it  may  be 
objected,  "the  higher  nature  has 
power  to  rise  above  them." 
Questionless ;  but  circimistances 
are  fearfully  strong:  of  rare 
naturo  those  who  do  not  succumb 
to  them.  Proudhon,  the  son  of  a 
cooper  in  Besan9on,  worked  his  way 
up  to  a  hi^h  position  as  an  author  in 
Paris,  and  amid  the  ^y  frivolities 
of  the  city,  lived  a  life  of  stem 
morality  as  an  intellectual  hermit. 
When  he  was  asked  to  a  banquet 
by  a  dub  of  the  rich  votaries  of 
fashion,  he  replied  that  he  eat  but 
simple  food,  and  was  accustomed 
to  go  to  bed  every  night  at  nine 
o'dock.  Still,  circum^ances  press 
heavily  on  mankind  generally,  and 
ihe  man  who  can  successfully 
l)attle  with  adverse  circumstances, 
and  establish  himself  in  good  in 
spite  of  them,  gives  proof  of  a  far 
Banger  soul  than  the  respectably 
behaved  man  to  whom  circum- 
stances have  been  more  favourable. 
It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  a 
l&rgeproportionof  mankind  should 


not  succumb  beneath  constant  evil 
influences.  Let  their  circumstances 
be  ameliorated,  and  some  improve- 
ment in  their  conduct  must 
gradually  manifest  itself. 

The  shortening  of  the  hours  of 
labour,  although  from  a  moral 
point  of  view  but  a  small  matter 
in  face  of  the  larger  influences  to 
which  we  have  been  adverting, 
may  yet  be  reckoned  among 
improvements  in  circumstances. 
Though  some  natures,  owing  to  a 
larger  leisuro,  will  be  exposed  to 
greater  temptation,  and  so  have  a 
tendency  to  deteriorate,  others  will 
acquiro  opportunities  of  improve- 
ment never  before  in  their 
power. 

The  wonder  of  the  present  day 
is  that  in  certain  respects  progress 
is  unprecedentedly  rapid.  Two 
generations  ago  the  educational 
facilities  offered  to  the  humbler 
classes  were  very  slender  indeed. 
It  is  really  quite  recently  that  the 
tide  has  turned  and  the  voice  of 
public  opinion  has  uttered  its  flat,  , 
that  for  the  lowest  as  well  as  the 
highest  in  the  land  nothing  is 
more  to  be  striven  for  than  eman- 
cipation from  ignorance.  There 
are  individuals  yet  alive  who  wero 
brought  up  in  the  old  creed  that 
education  is  the  ruin  of  a  servant, 
persons  that  have  never  realised 
the  fact  of  the  modem  advance  of 
thought  with  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion. In  eras  gone  by  it  has  ofi- 
times  taken  Ave  hundred  years  to 
develope  so  large  an  overthrow 
and  reconstruction  of  ideas  as  is 
now  brought  about  in  half  a  cen- 
tury. Li  this  fact  therc  is  cer- 
tainly great  hope ;  but  changes  so 
rapid  arc  naturally  accompanied 
by  great  disturbances  and  inver- 
sions of  their  own,  as  well  as  pro- 
ductive of  difficulties  in  forming  a 
judgment  upon  events  as  they  are. 
Education  is  a  machine  that  mul- 
tiplies and  sublimes  its  powers  h^ 
going  on.     The  chief  danger  is 
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lest  it  should  be  turned  in  a  wrong 
direction. 

When  people  are  raised  to  a 
certain  intellectual  level,  provided 
the  opening  of  the  faculties  do  not 
lead  to  a  self-seeking  restlessness, 
they  find  themselves  in  the  midst 
of  a  multitude  of  friends  of  whose 
existence  they  were  unaware  before. 
Thinkers  have  thought  for  them, 
statesmen,  reformers,  philosophers 
have  worked  for  them,  poets  have 
sung  for  them,  and  idl  are  rejuiy 
to  meet  them  in  i^  friendly  way 
at  their  own  fireside,  or  by  their 
path,  xmtil  the  universe  expands 
lor  them  and  nature  opens  out 
hidden  stores  to  which  before  they 
were  without  the  key.  Waiting 
in  the  home  of  the  poorest,  waiting 
with  their  bright  congenial  mes- 
sages until  called  upon,  may  stand 
a  circle  of  the  most  good-natured 
souls  in  the  world.  They  are 
never  tired  of  their  host,  and  when 
he  becomes  tired  of  them  they 
retire  without  a  word,  saving  their 
sweetest  whisper  of  enchantment. 
There  is  no  noisy  wrangling  possi- 
ble with  them.  These  friends  were 
entirely  out  of  the  people's  reach 
in  the  old  dark  days.  To-day  can 
be  found  a  working  collier  with  a 
piano  in  his  room,  and  a  copy  of 
Browning — ^his  own  purchases — 
upon  his  shelf.  May  he  not 
balance  the  man  that  finds  only 
opportunity  for  degradation  from 
his  new-f oimd  leisure  ?  The  one 
need  of  the  working  classes  is  to 
form  a  life  cf  their  own,  that  shall 
not  be  an  imitative  one,  but 
possess  a  recognised  standard,  a 
genuine  and  distinct  esprit. 

With  the  best  intentions,  the 
leaders  of  the  working  classes, 
both  those  within  and  without 
their  ranks,  may  make  a  great 
mistake  about  the  employment  of 
leisure.  Feeling  in  themselves 
the  boon  that  comes  from  the 
awakening  of  the  intellect,  they 
may  be  led  to  imagine  that  nothing 


is  wanted  for  progress  but  to  Intel— 
lectualise.  Now  as  to  the  majority 
of  the  middle  classes  new  or 
unfamiliar  thought  is  for  the  most 
part  a  positive  pain  to  the  mind^ 
so  to  many  an  uncultivated  nature, 
perhaps  to  more  than  is  supposed, 
thought  of  any  kind  is  rather  a 
strain  and  weariness  than  a  recrea- 
tion. "  Sir,"  said  a  workman  who 
formed  one  of  a  science  class  to 
his  teacher,  *'  the  truth  is  I  have 
come  direct  from  work,  and  f eeL 
more  fit  for  the  smoking-room 
than  the  class."  After  omy  ten 
hours'  work,  would  more  than  one 
in  ten  of  the  superior  middle 
classes  be  ready  to  turn  for  re- 
creation to  intellectual  pursuits? 
Herein  may  we  find  the  secret  of 
the  comparative  want  of  success  of 
the  noble  efforts  that  have  residted 
in  reading-rooms,  libraries,  Me- 
chanics' Institutes,  science  lectures, 
and  the  like.  Who  that  is  fond  of 
study  cannot  recall  how  often  he 
is  too  tired,  or  nervous,  or  dis- 
turbed, to  turn  to  any  serious 
reading,  but  takes  refuge  in  the 
lightest  novel  he  can  find,  content 
with  very  trash  if  it  will  but  amuse 
for  an  hour.  Now  to  a  partially 
developed  intellect  there  is  no  such 
harmless  idle  resort  as  this ;  with 
the  semi-educated  all  reading  is 
heavy  reading ;  brilliant  paradoxes 
would  be  pernicious  to  a  slowly 
moving  brain;  playful  nonsense 
would  have  no  liffht  and  mo- 
mentary charm,  easi^  to  be  thrown 
off ;  trash  would  be  trash,  and  bad 
in  its  effects. 

If  the  educated  classes  cannot 
find  pleasure  in  intellectual  pur- 
suits alone,  but  require  something 
more  than  art  and  philosophy, 
poetry  and  music,  and  the  higher 
widks  of  the  mind,  to  make  uieir 
hours  of  leisure  hours  of  recrea- 
tion, can  the  factory  operative  be 
expected  to  find  the  oe-all  and 
end-all  of  leisure  in  a  lecture-room 
or  Mechanics'  Institute  ?  How  now 
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^o    Ids   fortunate  superiors  take 
their  pleasure  ?    In  balls,  dinners, 
hunting,  shooting,   coursing,  bet- 
ting, polo,  croquet,  billiards,  cards, 
.and    the    indulgence     of     other 
penchants  too  numerous  to  name, 
according  to  their  tastes.       The 
adventurous   spirits,  perhaps,   are 
not  content  with  all  these  tame 
delights  of  home,  but  seek  excite- 
ment in  facing  elephants  or  tigers, 
in  exploration,  in  speculative  en- 
terprise, in  war.    If  we  take  these 
tendencies  into  the  corresponding 
lower    plane,   what    do    we    find 
.them  ?     The  legitimate    field    of 
operation    being     denied,    as    in 
hunting  and  shooting,  and  the  less 
cultured  nature  being  less  subject 
gto  control,  these  pursuits  are  coun- 
*terparted  in  drinking  bouts,  sprees, 
brawls,    fiffhts,     poaching,     dog- 
fighting,    dog-racmg,    pitch    and 
toss,  vacancy,  mischief. 

The  social  life  of  the  people  in 
this  country  developes  slowly. 
Perhaps  when  developed  it  may 
surpass  the  gentle  German's  beer- 
garden,  where  the  domestic  circle 
S^rms  itself  round  the  father's 
.plaeid  pipe,  but  at  present  its  dis- 
position IS  uncertam.  There  is  a 
xestless  element  in  British  blood 
which  requires  a  different  kind  of 
Jeeding  from  that  suitable  to  the 
passion-varied  calm  of  many  a 
foreign  race.  This  restless  element 
4>ecomes  a  mighty  vigour  when 
•well-dircted,  but  leaders  after  Mr. 
Carlyle's  heart,  ready  to  take  up 
this  task  of  direction,  are  few. 

There  is  a  great  truth  in  the 
principle  of  homoeopathy;  not  in 
its  pilules  being  sm^,  but  in  their 
being  suitable  to  their  occasion, 
.according  to  law.  And  the  law  is 
that  for  irritation  the  remedy  is 
irritation ;  excitement  finds  its 
jrelief  in  a  counter-excitant ;  fever 
is  conquered  by  heat. 

The  state  of  restlessness  is  one 
not  unknown  to  the  gentleman  of 
intellect  and  culture ;  he  gets  tired 


of  his  room,  "  so  full  of  books," 
complaining  of  them  as  of  enemies — 

^'  Whose   serried    rooks   hold    fast, 

forsooth, 
So  many  captive  hours  of  youth,  — 
The  hours  they  thieve  from  day 

and  night 
To  make  one's  cherished  work  come 

right, 
And  leave  it  wrong  for  all  their 

theft, 
Even  as  to-night  my  work  was  left ; 
Until  I  vowed  that  since  my  brain 
And  eytis  of  dancing  seemed  so  fain. 
My  feet  should  have  some  dancing 

too." 

In  the  mild  little  reading  or 
lecture  rooms,  ministered  after  by 
a  timid  and  undecided  curate,  well- 
meaning  and  genteel,  what  would 
be  done  with  a  workman  who 
stroUed  in  in  this  kind  of  mood  ? 
He  would  be  regarded  as  most 
objectionable,  and  m  most  instances 
would  be  relegated  to  the  vast 
crowd  that  have  wandered  out  of 
the  narrow  way.  What  wonder  if 
the  institution  where  sleepy  domi- 
noes or  the  Parish  Magazine  are, 
may  be,  the  only  pabulum,  does 
not  flourish  as  hoped  ? 

There  is  an  equal  excitement  in 
the  good  or  the  harmless  as  in  the 
harmful,  if  only  the  right  pilule 
can  be  found;  and  whoever  will 
devote  himself  without  prejudice 
or  namby-pambyism  to  the  study 
of  exciting  interests  suitable  to  aU 
classes  of   men,    will  aid  in  the 
solution   of    a    problem  the   dis- 
covery of  which  will  lead  to  enor- 
mous practical  good.     One  thing 
to  be  learned  is  that  pursuits  to 
which  associations  may  have  given 
a  bad  name  are  not  necessarily  bad 
in  themselves.      There  is  no  doubt 
many  an  honest  workman  whose 
"Berserk"  element  would  be  satis- 
fied by  no  more  fearful  a  plunge 
than  into  a  game  of  skittles,  in 
some  place  where  he  could  relieve 
himself  of  the  excitement  of  the 
game  in  a  ^ood  healthy  noise,  and 
where  the  betting  was  limited  to  a 
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quarter  of  a  glass  of  ale  per  game; 
or  '*Aunt  oally"  might  &.  his 
vagabond  blood withher  charms;  or 
the  mock  tourney,  with  the  bag  of 
sand  hanging  from  the  bar  or  pivot 
and  ready  to  whirl  round  upon  the 
tilter  not  alertly  enough  out  of  the 
way ;  or  single-stick  practised  with 
bare  arms,  and  an  understanding 
that  a  fencer's  temper  is  never  lost, 
might  equal  in  interest  for  both 
combatants  and  lookers  on  that 
which  the  rapier  had  for  centuries. 
Deplorably  low,  and  "  physical," 
and  unedif  ying  these  things  might 
seem  to  many  a  lady  district  visitor, 
bent  on  the  regeneration  of  her 
kind,  but  she  might  convert  her 
brother  first,  who  has  just  realised 
his  ideal  in  a  pony  he  is  going  to 
train  for  polo,  or  in  a  new  breech- 
loader destined  for  great  deeds. 

"  Why  should  the  devil  have  all 
the  good  times  ?  "  was  a  question 
once  asked  by  a  singer  of  psalms, 
and  his  majesty  has  been  made  to 
disgorge  in  quantity  since.  Why 
should  innocent  enjoyments  be 
tabooed  because  they  are  tainted 
with  bad  associations  or  with  pre- 
judice ?  and  why  should  men  who 
aremoreboysthanmen  be  expected 
to  comfort  themselves  like  mvines 
well  stricken  in  years,  or  like  ladies 
of  more  ladylUce  delicacy  than 
womanly  power  ?  Those  who  are 
interested  in  the  average  working 
man  of  this  country  and  will  take 
the  trouble  to  find  out  what  wiU 
really  interest  him  or  stir  him  to 
some  vigorous  excitement,  can, 
in  these  mterests,  lead  him  where 
they  will. 

Why  do  political  organisations 
lead  away  the  workman  m>m  purely 
literary  associations  ?  Is  it  because 
his  mind  inclines  to  the  examina- 
tion of  general  ideas  and  vast 
schemes  of  polioy?  Is  it  not 
rather  because  there  is  to  be 
found  in  local  politics  a  vivid 
controversial  excitement,  a  strong 
party  feeling?     There  might  be 


finer  excitements  than  this,  but 
the  superfluous  energy  is  better 
turned  this  way  than  into  doctrinal 
bigotries  and  iheologic  squabbles. 

The  work9ian's  (£ib  is  yet  the 
subject  of  so  many  disputes  that  it 
may  be  considered  to  be  in  a  great 
measure  in  abeyance.     There  are, 
it  is  true,  a  limited  number  of  sucdi 
institutions,  of  one  kind  or  another, 
to  be  found  in  most  large  towns. 
The  Working  Men's    Olub    and 
Institute  Union  claims  to  be  in  alli- 
ance with  about  four  himdred,  com- 
prising   over    100,000    members, 
^ut  as  a  rule,  the  working  classes 
are  miserably  provided  for  in  this 
respect.       Some     institutes     are 
tinctured  with  a  little  too  much, 
high  ecclesiastical  infusion  for  a 
body  of  men  to  feel  themselves- 
quite  free  and    at  home    there; 
others  are  inconvenient  and  un- 
comfortable little  places,  dark  and 
dreary,  where  there  seems  no  life, 
nothing  to  do,  and  no  object  t(>- 
draw  a  man's  fancy  to  them. 

When  a  proper  decision  has  been 
reached  in  this  important  matter, 
and  those  interested  have  learned 
to  steer  dear  of  the  ScyUa  of  the 
**  weak-tea-and-good- behaviour  '* 
ideal  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
Charybdis  of  the  too  rollicking^ 
**  free-and-easy "  on  the  other,  a^ 
great  point  will  have  been  gained, 
and  we  may  expect  to  see  the 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour 
prove  itself  a  boon  in  an  infinitely 
greater  sense  than  at  present,  ia 
aiding  the  social  and  intellectuaL 
intercourse  and  improvement  of* 
the  people. 

Alter  the  pause  that  followed 
the  Irishman's  ^^  Tread  on  the  tail 
of  my  coat "  period,  and  the  relin- 
quishment of  the  Northern  rustic's 
view  of  the  duty  of  a  fair-day  as- 
expressed  in  the  colloquy,  '^  Have 
you  fought?     No!     Well   then, 

Set  you  fought,  and  come  home," — 
lere  is  now  a  revival  in  such 
sports  and  pastimes  as  may  be 
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fairly  called  manly.  QynmastioSy 
yolunteering,  rine-practicey  bi- 
cydingf  crioket,  have  come  into 
prominence,  and  must  have  re- 
deemed many  a  man  from  that 
vacancy  which  if  nothing  else 
come  to  £dl  it  will  seek  refuge  in 
liquor,  quarrelling,  or  pitch  and 
toss. 

In  the  theatre  are  great  possi- 
bilities of  interest  and  use,  but 
the  performers  should  be  of  the 
people,  as  with  the  Mormons,  and 
should  act  in  pieces  relative  to  the 
life  of  the  place.  Here  again  the 
taint  of  immorality  is  only  inci- 
dental and  by  no  means  inherent. 
Dramatic  effect  may  be  imitated 
in  the  very  simplest  forms,  by  a 
spectacular  touch  in  a  penny  read- 
ing, nay,  a  mere  oddity  of  dress ;  it 
bemg  remembered  that  as  super- 
stition IB  the  religion  of  the  un- 
educated, so  low  comedy,  or  very 
pronoimced  and  melodramatic 
sentiment  which  the  most  rudi- 
mentary minds  can  appreciate, 
stands  for  the  nearest  approach 
that  many  can  make  towards 
literature  and  art,  poetiy  and 
feeling. 

A  man  can  go  on  with  the  de- 
tails of  a  mechanical  business 
when  too  tired  to  use  his  brain  for 
thought.  There  are  in  details  of 
foods  and  economics  of  living,  in 
small  practical  questions,  matters 
of  interest  for  many  a  working 
man  as  well  as  working  woman, 
provided  they  be  brought  forward 
in  a  rude  and  homely  way.  A 
lecturer  might  amuse  a  roomiul  of 
rustics  by  a  disquisition  upon  the 
comparative  food-values  of  a  pen- 
njTwortheach  of  egg,  apple,  breads 
cheese,  bacon,  beans,  oatmeal, 
comgrits,  ale,  coffee,  shell-fish, 
soun,  onions,  herrings,  provided  he 
really  knew  anything  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  could  throw  away  a  few 
pennyworths  of  samples  in  their 
oeet  state  for  eating. 

Again,  the  magic  lantern  and 


the  microscope  open  out  endless 
fields  for  ingenuity  in  the  direction 
of  interesting  topics.  If  any  use- 
ful study  is  too  small  or  vague  for 
the  iminstructed  mind,  let  it  be 
made  Icurge  and  real.  Cleanliness 
might  be  much  benefited  by  a  few 
painted  slides  shewing  tiie  flea 
gigantic ;  or  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive photograph  would  be  that 
of  a  magnified  section  of  the  skin 
of  a  man  who  washed,  and  one 
who  did  not. 

Music  has  power  over  half  a 
village,  and  dancing  is  one  of  the 
best  of  artistic  exercises ;  why  have 
our  old*  fair-days  degenerated,  as- 
the  organ-grinder  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  fiddler  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  art  schools,  and 
classes  for  freehand  drawing ;  and 
the  son  of  the  poorest  workman 
finds  delight  in  them. 

But  we  miss  the  ancient  games, 
— the  rude  sports  of  Old  England, 
the  laurel  earning  contests  of 
ancient  Greece.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  recreation  is  a  religious 
duty  ;  our  wealthy  dasses  are  not 
averse  from  many  a  childish  play, 
ought  our  workmen  to  be  expected 
to  be  solemn,  serious  beings,  seek- 
ingonly  for  intellectual  life  ? 

The  nature  of  man  is  awakened 
by  its  interests ;  the  poet  himself 
coidd  not  rise  out  of  prose  save  by 
a  glow  and  excitement  of  the 
spirit  which  heightens  his  thought. 
With  the  body  well  trained  and 
ordered,  and  the  nerves  rendered 
alert,  and  the  senses  quick,  and  the 
perceptions  clear,  as  could  be  done 
by  an  enlightened  and  compre- 
hensive effort,  in  a  direction  not 
unlike  that  of  Pestalozzi  in  the 
training  of  children,  the  flower  of 
the  English  labouring  classes 
might  be  restrained  from  drink- 
ing itself  sodden,  or  stimulated 
out  of  that  doing  nothing  which 
ends  in  stupidity.  And  with  the 
constant  stimulus  that  is  com- 
ing into  the  very  atmosphere  of 
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modem  life,  the  mind  will  be  fully 
served,  and  will  crave  for  itself 
when  ready  to  absorb.  The  one 
thing  to  be  remembered  is  that  all 
are  not  alike,  or  to  be  doctored 
from  one  bottle  of  pilules.  The 
education  of  the  present  day,  with 
a  little  interesting  reading  in  after 
life,  is  probably  quite  strain  enough 


for  average  mental  faculties ;  it  is 
as  much  intellectual  work  as  our 
princes  and  nobles  of  a  few  cen- 
turies ago  could  bear ;  but  in 
directions  other  than  that  of  the 
merely  intellectual,  there  is  much 
to  be  done  and  worked  for  before 
it  can  be  said  that  the  labourer's 
leisure  is  properly  filled. 

Kenixoale  Cook. 


EPIGEAM.— The  Silvdes. 


Cantion  to  topers  !— When  you  die, 
Then  broken  is  ^^  the  golden  bowl !  *' 

What  then  t...'twa8  body  that  got  "  dry  ! 
Why,  are  you  not  "a  ikirsty  sfnd  f  " 


>9 


K.  C. 
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{Continued  from  pag$    83.) 


THE  EVIL  EYE. 

TThb  influence  of  this  mysterious 
and  malign  power  has  at  all  times 
been  as  much  dreaded  in  Ireland  as 
it  is  in  Egypt,  Greece,  or  Italy  at  the 
present  day.  Everything  young, 
beautiful,  or  perfect  after  its  kind, 
and  which  naturally  attracts  atten- 
tion and  admiration,  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  the  fatal  blight  that  fol- 
lows the  glance  of  the  Evil  Eye. 
It  is  therefore  an  ihyariable  habit 
amongst  the  peasantry  never  to 
praise  anythino^  without  instantly 
adding,  "God  bless  it;"  for  were 
this  formula  omitted,  the  worst 
consequences  would  bef  al  the  ob- 
ject praised. 

The   superstition    must    be    of 

freat  antiquity  in  Ireland,  for 
alor,  the  Fomorian  giant  and  hero, 
is  spoken  of  in  an  ancient  manu- 
acript  as  able  to  petrify  his 
enemies  by  a  glance;  and  how 
be  became  possessed  of  the  power 
is  thus  narrated : — 

One  day  as  the  Druids  were 
busy  at  their  incantations,  while 
boiling  a  magical  speU  or  charm, 
young  Balor  passed  by,  and  curious 
to  see  their  work,  looked  in  at  an 
•open  window.  At  that  moment 
the  Druids  happened  to  raise  the 
lid  of  the  cauldron,  and  the  vapour, 
escaping,  passed  under  one  of 
Baler's  eyes,  carrying  with  it  all 
the  venom  of  the  incantation. 
This  caused  his  brow  to  grow  to 
Buch  a  size  that  it  required  four 
men  to  raise  it  whenever  he  wanted 
to  exert  the  power  of  his  venomed 
glance  over  nis  enemies.    He  was 


slain  at  last  in  single  combat, 
according  to  the  ancient  legend, 
at  the  great  batHe  of  Magh-Tura, 
(the  plain  of  the  Towers,)  fought 
between  the  Firbolgs  and  the 
Tuatha-de-Danans  for  the  posses- 
sion of  Ireland  several  centuries 
before  the  Ohristian  era ;  for 
before  Baler's  brow  could  be 
lifted  so  that  he  could  transfix  his 
enemy  and  strike  him  dead  with 
the  terrible  power  of  his  glance, 
his  adversary  flung  a  stone  with 
such  violence  that  it  went  right 
through  the  Evil  Eye  and  pierced 
the  skull,  and  the  mighty  magician 
fell  to  rise  no  more. 

An  interesting  account  of  this 
battle,  with  a  remarkable  con- 
firmation of  the  legends  respecting 
it  still  current  in  the  district,  is 
given  by  Sir  "William  Wilde,  in  his 
work,  **  Lough  Corrib  ;  its  Shores 
and  Islands."  In  the  ancient  manu- 
script it  is  recorded  that  a  young 
hero  having  been  slain  while 
bravely  defending  his  king,  the 
Firbolg  army  erected  a  mound 
over  him,  each  man  carrying  a 
stone,  and  the  monument  was 
henceforth  known  as  the  Cam-in^ 
en-Fhir  (the  Cairn  of  the  one  man). 
Having  examined  the  locality  with 
a  transcript  of  this  manuscript  in 
his  hand.  Sir  William  fixed  on  the 
particular  mound,  amongst  the 
many  stone  tumuli  scattered  over 
the  plain,  which  seemed  to  agree 
best  with  the  description,  and  had 
it  opened  carefully  imder  his  own. 
superintendence. 

A  large  flag-stone  was  first  dis- 
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covered,  laid  horizontally ;  then 
another  beneath  it,  covering  a 
small  square  chamber  formed  of 
stones,  within  which  was  a  single 
urn  of  baked  claj,  graceful  and 
delicate  in  form  and  ornamenta- 
tion, containing  incinerated  human 
bones,  the  remains,  there  can  be 
no  reason  to  doubt,  of  the  Firbolg 
youth  who  was  honoured  for  his 
loyalty  by  the  erection  over  him 
of  the  Cam-in-en-Fhir  on  the 
historic  plains  of  Mayo. 

After  Balor,  the  only  other 
ancient  instance  of  the  fatal  efPects 
of  the  mali£c  Eye,  is  narrated 
of  St.  Silan,  who  had  a  poisonous 
hair  in  his  eye -brow  that  killed 
whoever  looked  first  on  him  in 
the  morning.  AU  persons,  there- 
fore, who  irom  long  sickness,  or 
sorrow,  or  the  weariness  that  comes 
with  years,  were  tired  of  life,  used 
to  try  and  come  in  the  Saint's  way, 
that  so  their  sufferings  might  be 
ended  by  a  quick  and  easy  death. 
But  another  Saint,  the  holy 
Molaise,  hearing  that  St.  Silan 
was  coming  to  visit  his  church, 
resolved  that  no  more  deaths 
should  happen  by  means  of  the 
poisoned  hair.  So  he  arose  early 
in  the  morning  before  any  one  was 
up,  and  went  forth  alone  to  meet 
St.  Silan ;  and  when  he  saw  him 
coming  along  the  path,  he  went 
boldly  up  and  plucked  out  the 
fatal  hair  from  his  eye-brow,  but 
in  so  doing  he  himself  was  struck 
by  the  venom,  and  immediately 
after  fell  down  dead. 

The  power  of  the  Evil  Eye  was 
recognised  by  the  Brehon  laws, 
and  severe  measures  were  or- 
dained against  the  users  of  the 
malign  influence.  ''If  a  person 
is  in  the  habit  of  injuring  things 
through  neglect,  or  of  wiU, 
whether  he  has  blessed,  or  whether 
he  has  not  blessed,  full  penalty  be 


upon  him,  or  restitution  in  kind.'* 
So  ran  the  ancient  law. 

The  gift  comes  by  nature  and. 
is  bom  with  one,  though  it  may 
not  be  called  into  exercise  unless- 
circumstances  arise  to  excite  the^ 
power.  Then  it  seems  to  act  like- 
a  spirit  of  bitter  and  malicious 
envy  that  radiates  a  poisonous 
atmosphere  which  chills  and 
blights  everything  within  its  reach. 
Without  being  superstitious  every 
one  has  felt  that  there  is  such  a 
power  and  succumbed  to  its  influ- 
ence in  a  helpless,  passive  way,  as 
if  all  self-trust  and  self-reL'ant 
energy  were  utterly  paralysed  by 
its  influence. 

Suspected  persons  are  held  in 
great  dread  by  the  peasantry,  and 
they  recognise  them  at  once  by 
certain  signs.  Men  and  women 
with  dark  lowering  eyebrows  are- 
especially  feared,  and  the  hand- 
some children  are  kept  out  of  their 
path  lest  they  might  be  overlooked 
by  them. 

Bed  hair  is  supposed  to  have  a 
most  malign  influence,  and  it  has 
even  passed  into  a  proverb : — 
**Let  not  the  eye  of  a  red-haired 
woman  rest  on  you." 

Many  persons  are  quite  uncon- 
scious that  their  glance  or  frown 
has  this  evil  power  until  some- 
calamity  results,  and  then  they 
strive  not  to  look  at  any  one  full 
in  the  face,  but  to  avert  their  eyes, 
when  speaking,  lest  misfortune^ 
might  fall  upon  the  person  ad- 
dressed.* 

The  saving  invocation,  "God- 
bless  it ! "  is  universally  used 
when  praise  is  bestowed,  to  prevent 
danger,  and  should  a  child  fall 
sick  some  one  is  immediately 
suspected  of  having  omitted  the- 
usual  phrase  out  of  malice  and  ill- 
will.  Nothing  is  more  dreaded 
by  the  peasantry  than  the  full 


*  There  is  a  strange  idea  cnrreDt  in  Europe  at  the  present  time  that  one  of  th& 
t  remarkable  potentates  now  living  has  thia  fatal  gift  and  power  of  the  Evil  Eye. 
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fixed,  direct  glance  of  one  sus- 
pected of  the  Evil  Eye,  and  should 
it  fall  upon  them^  or  on  any  of 
their  household,  a  terrible  fear 
and  trembling  of  heart  takes  pos- 
session of  them,  which  often  ends 
in  sickness  or  sometimes  even  in 
death. 

Some  years  ago  a  woman  living 
in  Kerry  declared  that  she  was 
"overlooked"  by  the  Evil  Eye. 
She  had  no  pleasure  in  her  life  and 
no  comfort,  and  she  wasted  away 
because  of  the  fear  that  was  on 
her,  caused  by  the  following  sin- 
gular circumstance  : — Every  time 
that  she  happened  to  leave  home 
alone,  and  that  no  one  was  within 
call,  she  was  met  by  a  woman 
totally  unknown  to  her,  who,  fix- 
ing her  eyes  on  her  in  silence,  with 
a  terrible  expression,  cast  her  to 
the  ground  and  proceeded  to  beat 
and  pinch  her  till  she  was  nearly 
senseless  ;  after  which  her  tor- 
mentor disappeared. 

Having  experienced  this  treat- 
ment several  times,  the  poor  woman 
finally  abstained  altogether  from 
leaving  the  house,  unless  protected 
by  a  servant  or  companion ;  and 
this  precaution  she  observed  for 
several  years,  during  which  time 
she  never  was  molested.  So  at 
last  she  be^an  to  believe  that  the 
spell  was  broken,  and  that  her 
strange  enemy  had  departed  for 
ever. 

In  ocnsequence  she  grew  less 
careful  about  the  usual  precaution, 
and  one  day  stepped  down  alone 
*o  a  little  stream  that  ran  by  the 
house,  to  wash  some  clothes. 

Stooping  down  over  her  work, 
she  never  thought  of  any  danger, 
and  began  to  sing  as  she  used  to 
do  in  the  light-hearted  days  before 
the  spell  was  on  her,  when  sud- 
^nly  a  dark  shadow  fell  across 
^e  water,  and  looking  up,  she 
beheld  to  her  horror  the  strange 
woman  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
utile  stream,  with  her  terrible  eyes 


intently  fixed  on  her,  as  hard  and 
still  as  if  she  were  of  stone. 

Springing  up  wi:h  a  scream  of 
terror,  she  fiung  down  her  work^ 
and  ran  towards  the  house  ;  but 
soon  she  heard  footsteps  behind 
her,  and  in  an  instant  she  was 
seized,  thrown  down  to  the  ground, 
and  her  tormentor  began  to  beat 
her  even  worse  than  before,  till  she 
lost  all  consciousness  ;  and  in  this 
state  she  was  found  by  her  hus- 
band, lying  on  her  face,  and 
speechless.  She  was  at  once  car- 
ried to  the  house,  and  all  the  care 
that  affection  and  rural  skill  coulcl 
bestow  were  lavished  on  her,  but 
in  vain.  She  regained  sufficient 
consciousness  to  teU  them  of  the 
terrible  encounter  she  had  gone 
through,  but  died  before  the  night 
had  passed  away. 

It  was  believed  that  the  power 
of  fascination  by  the  glance,  which 
is  not  necessanly  an  evil  power 
like  the  Evil  Eye,  was  possessed 
in  a  remarkable  degree  by  learned 
and  wise  people,  especially  poets, 
so  that  they  could  make  them- 
selves loved  and  followed  by  any 
g^l  they  liked,  simply  by  the 
influence  of  the  glance.  About 
the  year  1790,  a  youg  man  resided 
in  the  county  Limerick  who  had 
this  power  in  a  singular  and 
xmusual  degree.  He  was  a  clev^, 
witty  rhymer  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage; and,  probably,  had  the  deep 
poet-eyes  that  characterise  warm 
and  passionate  poet-natures-— eyes 
that  even  without  necromancy  have 
been  known  to  exercise  a  powerful 
magnetic  influence  over  female 
minds. 

One  day,  while  travelling  far 
from  home,  he  came  upon  a  bright, 
pleasant-looking  farm-house,  and 
feeling  weary,  he  stopped  and 
requested  a  drink  of  milk  and 
leave  to  rest.  The  fanner's 
daughter,  a  young,  handsome 
girl,  not  liking  to  admit  a  stranffer, 
as  all  the  maids  were  churning, 
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and  she  was  alone  in  the  house, 
refused  him  admittance. 

The  youne  poet  fixed  his  eyes 
earnestly  on  ner  for  some  time  in 
silence,  then  slowly  turning  round 
left  the  house,  and  walked  towards 
a  small  grove  of  trees  just  opposite. 
There  he  stood  for  a  few  moments 
resting  against  a  tree,  and  facing 
the  house,  as  if  to  take  one  last 
vengeful  or  admiring  glance,  then 
went  his  way  without  once  turning 
round. 

The  young  girl  had  been  watch- 
ing him  from  the  windows,  and 
the  moment  he  moved  she  passed 
out  of  the  door  like  one  in  a  dream, 
and  followed  him  slowly,  step  by 
step,  down  the  avenue.  The  maids 
fi^ew  alarmed,  and  called  to  her 
father,  who  ran  out  and  shouted 
loudly  for  her  to  stop,  but  she 
never  turned  or  seemed  to  heed. 
The  young  man,  however,  looked 
round,  and  seeing  the  whole  family 
in  pursuit  quickened  his  pace, 
first  glancing  fixedly  at  the  girl 
for  a  moment.  Immediately  she 
sprang  towards  him,  and  they 
were  both  almost  out  of  sight, 
when  one  of  the  maids  espied  a 
piece  of  paper  tied  to  a  branch  of 
the  tree  where  the  poet  had  rested. 

From  curiosity  sne  took  it  dow^, 
and  the  moment  the  knot  was 
untied,  the  farmer's  daughter 
suddenly  stopped,  became  quite 
still,  and  when  her  father  came 
up  she  allowed  him  to  lead  her 
back  to  the  house  without  resis- 
tance. 

When  questioned  she  said  that 
she  felt  herself  drawn  by  an  invisible 
force  to  follow  the  young  stranger 
wherever  he  might  lead,  and  ijiat 
she  would  have  followed  him 
through  the  world,  for  her  life 
seemed  to  be  botmd  up  in  his ;  she 
had  no  will  to  resist,  and  was  con- 
/scious  of  nothing  else  but  his 
presence.  Suddenly,  however,  the 
epell  was  broken,  and  then  she 
heard  her  father's  voice,  and  knew 


how  strangely  she  had  acted.  At 
the  same  time  the  power  of  the 
young  man  over  her  vanished,  and 
the  impulse  to  follow,  him  was  no 
longer  in  her  heart. 

The  paper,  on  being  opened,  was 
foimd  to  contain  five  mysterious 
words  written  in  blood,  and  in 
this  order : — 

Sator. 

Arepo. 

Tenet. 

Opera. 

Botas. 
These  letters  are  so  arranged  that 
read  in  any  way,  right  to  left,  left 
to  right,  up  or  down,  the  same 
words  are  produced ;  and  when 
written  in  blood  with  a  pen  made 
of  an  eagle's  feather,  they  form  a 
charm  which  no  woman  (it  is  said) 
can  resist ;  but  the  incredulous 
reader  can  easily  test  the  truth  of 
this  assertion  for  himself. 

These  popular  stories  are  pro- 
vokingly  incomplete,  and  one 
cannot  help  regretting  that  the 
romance  of  "The  Poet  and  the 
Farmer's  Daughter  "  was  not 
brought  to  a  happy  termination; 
but  the  Irish  tales  are  in  general 
rather  incoherent,  more  like  re- 
membered fragments  of  ancient 
stories  than  a  complete,  well- 
organised,  dramatic  composition, 
with  lights  well  placed,  and  a 
striking  catastrophe.  The  opening 
is  usually  attractive,  with  the  excit- 
ing formula,  '*  Once  upon  a  time," 
from  which  one  always  expects  so 
much;  and  there  is  sure  to  be  an 
old  woman,  weird  and  witch-like, 
capable  of  the  most  demoniacal 
actions,  and  a  mysterious  man  who 
promises  to  be  the  unredeemed  evil 
spirit  of  the  tale ;  but  in  the  end 
they  both  turn  out  childishly  hai  m- 
less,  and  their  evil  actions  seldom 
go  beyond  stealing  the  neighbours' 
butter,  or  abducting  a  pretty  gfirl, 
which  sins  meie  mortals  would  be 
quite  equal  to,  even  without  the 
aid  of  "  the  gods  of  the  earth  "  and 
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iheir  renowned  leader,  Finyaira, 
ike  King  of  the  Fairies.  The  follow- 
ing tale,  however,  of  a  case  of  ab- 
duction by  fairy  power  is  well  con- 
structed. The  hero  of  the  narrative 
has  our  sympathy  and  interest,  and 
it  ends  happily,  which  is  considered 
a  great  merit  by  the  Irish,  as  they 
di^ike  a  tale  to  which  they  cannot 
append,  as  an  epilogue,  the  hearty 
and  outspoken  "  Thank  Qod." 

THE  STOLEN  BEIDE. 

About  the  year  1670  there  was  a 
fine  young  feUow  living  at  a  place 
called  Querin  in  the  County  Glare. 
He  was  brave  and  strong  and  rich, 
for  he  had  his  own  land  and  his 
own  house,  and  not  one  to  lord  it 
over  him.  He  was  called  the  Kern 
of  Querin.  And  many  a  time  he 
would  go  out  alone  to  shoot  the 
wild  fowl  at  night  along  the  lonely 
strand,  and  sometimes  cross  over 
northward  to  the  broad  east  strand, 
about  two  miles  away,  to  find  the 
wild  geese. 

One  cold  frosty  November  Eve  he 
was  watching  for  them,  crouched 
down  behind  the  ruins  of  an  old 
hut,  when  a  loud  splashing  noise 
attracted  his  attention.  ''It  is  the 
Tiild  geese,"  he  thought, and  raising 
liis  gun  waited  in  deathlike  silence 
the  approach  of  his  victims. 

But  presently  he  saw  a  dark  mass 
moviDg  along  the  edge  of  the 
strand.  And  he  knew  there  were 
BO  wild  geese  near  him.  So  he 
watched  and  waited  tiU  the  black 
mass  came  closer,  and  then  he 
distinctly  perceived  four  stout  men 
carrying  a  bier  on  their  shoulders, 
on  which  lay  a  corpse  covered  with 
a  white  clom.  For  a  few  moments 
they  laid  it  down,  apparently  to  rest 
themselves,  and  the  Kern  instantly 
fired ;  on  which  the  four  men  ran 
away  shrieking,  and  the  corpse  was 
left  alone  on  the  bier.  Kern  of 
Uuerin  immediately  sprang  to  the 
place,  and  lifting  the  cloth  from  the 
face  of  the  corpse,  beheld  by  the 


freezing  starlight  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  young  girl,  apparently  not 
dead  but  in  a  deep  sleep. 

Gently  he  passed  his  hand  over 
her  face  and  raised  her  up,  when 
she  opened  her  eyes  and  looked 
around  with  wild  wonder  but  spake 
never  a  word,  though  he  tried  to 
soothe  and  encourage  her.  Then, 
thinking  it  was  dangerous  for  them 
to  remam  in  that  place,  he  raised 
her  from  the  bier,  and  taking  her 
hand  led  her  away  to  his  own 
house.  They  arrived  safely  but  in 
silence.  And  for  twelve  months  did 
she  remain  with  the  Kern,  never 
tasting  food  or  speaking  word  for 
all  that  time. 

When  the  next  November  Eve 
came  round,  he  resolved  to  visit  the 
east  strand  aeain,  and  watch  from 
the  same  place,  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  with  some  adventure  that 
might  throw  light  on  the  history 
of  the  beautiful  girl.  His  way  lay 
beside  the  old  ruined  fort  called 
LioB  na  fallainge  (the  Fort  of  the 
Mantle),  and  as  he  passed,  the 
sound  of  music  and  nurth  fell  on 
his  ear.  He  stopped  to  catch  the 
words  of  the  voices,  and  had  not 
waited  long  when  he  heard  a  man 
say  in  a  low  whisper — 

**  Where  shall  we  go  to-night  to 
carry  oflf  a  bride?" 

And  a  second  voice  answered — 

'*  Wherever  we  go  I  hope  better 
luck  will  be  ours  man  we  had  this 
day  twelvemonths." 

**  Yes,"  said  a  third;  *'on  that 
night  we  carried  off  a  rich  prize, 
the  fair  daughter  of  O'Connor; 
but  that  clown,  the  Kern  of 
Querin,  broke  our  speU  and  took 
her  from  us.  Yet  little  pleasure 
has  he  had  of  his  bride,  for  she 
has  neither  eaten  nor  drunk  nor 
uttered  a  word  since  she  entered 
his  house." 

''And  so  she  will  remain,"  said 
a  fourth,  *'  imtil  he  makes  her  eat 
off  her  father's  table-doth,  which 
covered  her  as  she  lay  on  the  bier, 
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and  which  is  now  thrown  up  oyer 
the  top  of  her  bed." 

On  hearing  all  this  the  Kern 
rushed  home,  and  without  waiting 
even  for  the  mornings  entered  the 
young  girl's  room,  took  down  the 
table-doth,  spread  it  on  the  table, 
laid  moat  and  drink  thereon,  and 
led  her  to  it.  "  Drink,"  he  said, 
**  that  speech  may  come  to  you." 
And  she  drank,  and  eat  of  the  food, 
and  then  speech  came.  And  she  told 
the  Kern  her  story — ^how  she  was 
to  have  been  married  to  a  yoimg 
lord  of  her  own  country,  and  the 
wedding  guests  had  all  assembled, 
when  she  felt  herself  suddenly  ill 
and  swooned  away,  and  never  knew 
more  of  what  had  happened  to  her 
until  the  Kern  had  passed  his  hand 
over  her  face,  by  which  she  re- 
covered consciousness,  but  could 
neither  eat  nor  speak,  for  a  spell 
was  on  her  and  she  was  helpless. 

Then  the  Kern  prepared  a 
ehariot,  and  carried  home  the  young 
girl  to  her  father,  who  was  Hke  to 
die  for  joy  when  he  beheld  her. 
And  the  Kern  grew  mightily  in 
O'Connor's  favour,  so  that  at  last 
he  gave  him  his  fair  young  daughter 
to  wife  ;  and  the  wedded  pair  lived 
together  happily  for  many  long 
years  after,  and  no  evil  befel  them, 
but  good  followed  all  the  work  of 
their  hands. 


This  story  of  Kern  of  Querin 
still  lingers  in  the  faithful,  vivid 
Iiish  memory,  and  is  ofton  told  by 
the  peasants  of  Clare  when  they 
gather  round  the  fire  on  the  awful 
festival  of  Samhainy  or  November 
Eve,  when  the  dead  walk,  and  the 
spirits  of  earth  and  air  have  power 
over  mortals,  whether  for  good  or 
evil. 

The  evil  influence  of  the  fairy 
glance  does  not  kill,  but  it  throws 
the  object  into  a  death-like  trance, 
in  which  the  real  body  is  carried 
off  to  some  fairy  mansion,  while  a 
log  of  wood,or  some  ugly,  deformed 


creature  is  left  in  its  place,  clothed 
with  the  shadow  of  the  stolen 
form.  Young  women  remarkable 
for  beauty,  young  men,  and  hand- 
some children,  are  the  chief  victims 
of  the  fairy  stroke.  The  girls  are 
wedded  to  fairy  chiefs,  and  the 
young  men  to  fairy  queens;  and 
if  the  mortal  children  do  not  turn 
out  well  they  are  sent  back,  and 
others  carried  o£F  in  their  place. 
It  is  sometimes  possible,  by  the 
spells  of  a  powerful  fairy-man,  to 
bring  back  a  living  being  from 
Fairy-land,  but  they  are  never 
quite  the  same  after.  They  have 
fdways  a  spirit-look,  especially  if 
they  have  listened  to  the  fairy 
music.  For  the  fairy  music  is  soft, 
and  low,  and  plaintive,  with  a  fatal 
charm  for  mortal  ears. 

One  day  a  gentleman  entered  a 
cabin  in  the  cotmty  Clare,  and  saw 
a  young  girl  of  about  20  seated 
by  the  fire,  chanting  a  melancholy 
song,  without  settled  words  or 
music ;  on  inquiry  he  was  told 
that  she  had  once  heard  the  fairy 
harp,  and  those  who  hear  it  lose 
all  memory  of  love  or  hate,  and 
forget  all  things,  and  never  more 
have  any  other  sound  in  their  ears 
save  the  soft  music  of  the  fairy 
harp,  and  when  the  spell  is  broken, 
they  die. 

It  is  singular  that  the  Irish 
national  airs — plaintive,  beautiful, 
and  imutterably  pathetic — should 
so  perfectly  express  the  spirit  of 
the  Ceol-Sidhe  (the  fairy  music), 
as  it  haunts  the  fancy  of  the 
people  and  mingles  with  all  their 
traditions  of  the  spirit  world. 
Wild  and  capricious  as  the  fairy 
nature,  these  delicate  harmonies, 
with  th  eir  mystic,  mournful  rhythm, 
seem  to  touch  the  deepest  chorda 
of  feeling,  or  to  fill  the  sunshine 
with  laughter,  accoi^ding  to  the 
mood  of  the  plaj^ers;  but,  above 
all  things,  Irish  music  is  the  utter- 
ance of  a  divine  sorrow ;  not  stormy 
or  passionate,  but  like  that  of  au 
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exiled  spirit,  yearning  and  wistful, 
vagne  and  unresting;  ever  seeking 
the  unattainable,  ever  shadowed, 
as  it  were,  with  memories  of  some 
lost  gcod,  or  some  dim  foreboding 
of  a  coming  fate — emotions  that 
«eem  to  find  their  truest  expression 
in  the  sweet,  sad,  lingering  wail 
■of  the  pathetic  minor  in  a  genuine 
Irish  air.  There  is  a  beautiful 
j)hrase  in  one  of  the  ancient 
manuscripts  descriptive  of  the 
wonderful  power  of  Irish  music 
over  the  sensitive  human  organi- 
sation:— ''Wounded  men  were 
soothed  when  they  heard  it,  and 
slept ;  and  women  in  travail  forgot 
iheir  pains.*'  There  aie  many 
legends  concerning  the  subtle  charm 
of  the  f  airr  music  and  dance,  when 
^e  liiortal  under  their  influence 
seems  to  move  thi-ough  the  air  with 
^'  the  naked,  fieshless  feet  of  the 
spirit,  *'  and  is  lulled  by  the  ecstasy 
of  the  cadence  into  forgetfulness 
of  all  things,  and  sometimes  into 
the  sleep  of  death. 

The  following  story  is  from  the 
Irish,  as  told  by  a  native  of  one  of 
the  Western  Isles,  where  the 
primitive  superstitions  have  still 
^  the  freshness  of  young  life. 

THE  FAIRY  DANCE. 

A  Legend  op  Shaek  Island. 

One  evening  late  in  November, 
which  is  the  month  when  spirits 
have  most  power  over  all  thmgs, 
as  the  prettiest  girl  in  all  the 
island  was  going  to  the  well  for 
Tvater,  her  foot  slipped  and  she  f  eU. 
It  was  an  unlucky  omen,  and  when 
«he  got  up  and  looked  round  it 
fieemed  to  her  as  if  she  were  in 
A  strange  place,  and  all  around 
lier  was  changed  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment. But  at  some  distance  she 
«aw  a  great  crowd  gathered  round 
A  blazing  fire,  and  she  was  drawn 
«lowlj  on  towards  them,  till  at 
last  she  stood  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  people ;  but  they  kept  silence, 
looking  fixedly  at  her;   and  she 


was  afraid,  and  tried  to  turn  and 
leave  them,  but  she  could  not.  Then 
a  beautiful  youth,  like  a  prince, 
with  a  red  sash,  and  a  golden 
band  on  his  loijg  yellow  hair,  came 
up  and  asked  her  to  dance. 

"It  is  a  foolish  thing  of  you, 
sir,  to  ask  me  to  dance,"  she  said, 
"  when  there  is  no  music.*' 

Then  he  lifted  his  hand  and 
made  a  sign  to  the  people,  and 
instantly  the  sweetest  music 
sounded  near  her  and  around 
her,  and  the  young  man  took  her 
hand,  and  they  danced  and  danced 
till  the  moon  and  the  stars  went 
down,  but  she  seemed  like  one 
floating  on  the  air,  and  she  forgot 
everything  in  the  world  except  the 
dancing,  and  the  sweet  low  music, 
and  her  beautiful  partner. 

At  last  the  dancing  ceased,  and 
her  partner  thanked  her,  and 
invited  her  to  supper  with  the 
company.  Then  she  saw  an  open- 
ing in  the  ground,  and  a  flight  of 
steps,  and  the  young  man,  who 
seemed  to  be  the  king  amongst 
them  all,  led  her  down,  followed 
by  the  whole  company.  At  the 
end  of  the  stairs  they  came  upon 
a  large  hall,  all  bright  and  beau- 
tiful with  gold  and  silver  and 
lights ;  and  the  table  was  covered 
with  everything  good  to  eat,  and 
wine  was  poured  out  in  golden 
cups  for  them  to  drink.  When 
she  sat  down  they  all  pressed  her 
to  eat  the  food  and  to  drink  the 
wine ;  and  as  she  was  weary  after 
the  dancing,  she  took  the  golden 
cup  the  prince  handed  to  her,  and 
raised  it  to  her  lips  to  drink. 
Just  then,  a  man  passed  close  to 
her,  and  whispered — 

"Eat  no  food,  and  drink  no 
wine,  or  you  will  never  reach  your 
home  again." 

So  she  laid  down  the  cup,  and 
refused  to  drink.  On  this  thej 
were  angry,  and  a  great  noise 
arose,  and  a  fierce,  dark  man 
stood  up,  and  said — 
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"Whoever  comes  to  us  must 
drink  with  us." 

And  he  seized  her  arm,  and  held 
the  wine  to  her  lips,  so  that  she 
almost  died  of  fright.  But  at  that 
moment  a  red-haired  man  came  up, 
and  he  took  her  by  the  hand  and 
led  her  out. 

"You  are  safe  for  this  time," 
he  said.  "Take  this  herb,  and 
hold  it  in  your  hand  till  you  reach 
home,  and  no  one  can  harm  you." 
And  he  ^ave  her  a  branch  of  a 
plant  called  the  Athair-JJuss  (the 
g^und  ivy). 

This  she  took,  and  fled  away 
along  the  sward  in  the  dark  night ; 
but  all  the  time  she  heard  foot- 
steps behind  her  in  pursuit.  At 
last  she  reached  home  and  barred 
the  door,  and  went  to  bed,  when 
a  great  clamour  arose  outside,  and 
voices  were  heard  crying  to  her — 

"  The  power  we  had  over  you  is 
gone  through  the  magic  of  the 
herb;  but  wait — ^when  you  dance 
again  to  the  music  on  the  hill,  you 
will  stay  with  us.  for  evermore, 
and  none  shall  hinder." 

However,  she  kept  the  magic 
branch  safely,  and  the  fairies 
never  troubled  her  more;  but  it 
was  long  and  long  before  the 
soimd  of  the  fairy  music  left  her 
ears  which  she  had  danced  to  that 
November  night  on  the  hill  side 
with  her  fairy  lover.* 

The  "Eed-haired  Man"  al- 
though he  is  considered  very  im- 
lucky  in  actual  life,  yet  generally 
acts  in  the  fairy  world  as  the 
benevolent  Deu9  ex  Machina,  that 
saves  and  helps  and  rescues  the 
unhappy  mortal,  who  himself  is 
quite  helpless  imder  the  fairy 
spells. 

There  was  a  man  in  Shark 
Island  who  used  to  cross  over  to 


Boffin  t  to  buy  tobacco,  but  when 
the  weather  was  too  rough  for  the- 
boat  his  ill  temper  was  as  bad  as 
the  weather,  and  he  used  to  beat 
his  wife,  and  fling  a|l  the  thing» 
about,  so  that  no  one  could  stand 
before  him.  One  day  a  man  came- 
to  him. 

**  What  will  you  give  me  if  I  go 
over  to  Boffin,"  said  he,  "and 
bring  you  the  tobacco  ?  '* 

"  I  will  give  you  nothing,"  said 
the  other.  "Whatever  way  you 
go  I  can  go  also." 

"Then  come  with  me  to  the 
shore,"  said  the  first  man,  "  and 
I'll  shew  you  how  to  get  across ; 
but  as  only  one  can  go,  you  must 
go  alone." 

And  as  they  went  down  to  the 
sea  they  saw  a  great  company  of 
horsemen  and  ladies  gallopping^ 
along  with  music  and  laughter. 

"  Spring  up  now  on  a  horse  and 
you  will  get  across,"  said  the  first 
man. 

So  the  other  sprang  up  as  he  was 
told,  and  in  an  instant  they  all 

J'umped  right  across  the  sea  and 
anded  at  Boffin.  Then  he  ran  to 
buy  the  tobacco  and  was  back 
again  in  a  minute,  and  found  all 
the  same  company  by  the  sea 
shore.  He  sprang  again  upon  a 
horse  and  they  all  jumped  right 
into  the  sea,  but  suddenly  stopped 
midway  between  the  two  islands, 
where  there  was  a  great  rock,  and 
beyond  this  they  could  not  force 
the  horses  to  move.  Then  there 
was  great  disquietude  amongst 
them,  and  they  called  a  council. 

*•  There  is  a  mortal  amongst  us,"" 
they  said.     "  Let  us  drown  him."" 

And  they  carried  the  man  up  te 
the  top  of  the  rock  and  cast  him 
down;  and  when  he  rose  to  the 
surface  again  they  caught  him  by 
the  hair,  and  cried — 


*  In  Ancient  Egypt  the  ivy  was  sacred  to  Osiris,  and  a  safeguard  against  eviL 
t  The  correct  names  for  these  islands  are  Innis-Erk  (the  Inland  of  St.  Erk),  and 
Innis-bo-finn  (the  Island  of  the  White  Cow). 
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"  Drown  him !  Drown  him !  We 
haye  the  power  over  life  and 
death ;  he  must  be  drowned.'^ 

And  they  were  going  to  cast 
him  down  a  second  time,  when  a 
red-haired  man  pleaded  for  him, 
and  carried  him  off  with  a  strong 
hand  safe  to  shore. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "you  are  safe, 
hut  mind,  the  spirits  are  watching 
you,  and  if  ever  a^ain  you  beat 
your  poor  eood  wife,  and  knock 
about  the  things  at  home  just  to 
torment  her  out  of  her  life,  you 
will  die  upon  that  rock  as  sure  as 
fate."  And  he  vanished.  So  from 
that  time  forth  the  man  was  as 
meek  as  a  mouse,  for  he  was  afraid ; 
and  whenever  he  went  by  the  rock 
in  his  boat  he  always  stopped  a 
minute,  and  said  a  little  prayer  for 
his  wife,  with  a  "  Gh)d  bless  her." 
And  this  kept  away  the  evil,  and 
they  both  lived  together  happily 
ever  after  to  a  great  old  age. 

This  is  but  a  rude  tale.  Yet  the 
moral  is  good,  and  the  threat  of 
retributive  justice  shews  a  laudable 
spirit  of  indignation  on  the  part 
of  the  fairy  race  against  the 
tyranny  of  man  over  the  weaker 
vessel. 

An  ethical  puipose  is  not  often 
to  be  detected  in  the  Irish  legends ; 
but  the  following  tale  combines 
an  inner  meaning  with  the  inci- 
dents, in  a  profound  and  re- 
markable manner.  The  idea  that 
underlies  the  story  is  very  subtle 
and  tragic;  Calderon  or  Goethe 
plight  have  founded  a  drama  on 
it ;  and  Browning's  genius  would 
find  a  fitting  subject  in  this  con- 
trast between  the  pride  of  the 
audacious,  self-reliant  sceptic  in 
the  hour  of  his  triumph,  and  the 
moral  agony  that  precedes  his 
punishment  and  death. 


THE  PEIEST'S  SOUL. 
In  former  days  there  were  great 
schools  in  Ireland  where  every  sort 
of  learning  was   taught    to    the 


people,  and  even  the  poorest  had 
more  knowledge  at  that  time  than 
many  a  gentleman  has  now.  But 
as  to  the  priests,  their  learning* 
was  above  all,  so  that  the  fame- 
of  Ireland  went  over  the  whole 
world,  and  many  kings  from 
foreign  lands  used  to  send  their* 
sons  aU  the  way  to  Ireland  to  be 
brought  up  in  the  Irish  schools. 

Now,  at  this  time  there  was  a. 
little  boy  learning  at  one  of  them 
who  was  a  wonder  to  every  one  for 
his  cleverness.      His  parents  were 
only   labouring    people,    and    of 
course  very  poor;  but  young  as 
he  was,  and  poor  as  he  was,  no 
king's  or  lord's   son    could  come 
up  to  him  in  learning.    Even  the 
masters  were  put  to  shame;  for* 
when  they  were  trying  to  teach 
him  he  would  tell  them  something 
they  never  heard  of  before,  and 
shew  them  their  imorance.     One 
of  his  great  triumpns  was  in  argu- 
ment ;  and  he  would  go  on  till  he 
proved  to  you  that  black  was  white,, 
and  then  when  you  gave  in,  for  no 
one  could  beat  him  in  talk,  he 
would  turn  roimd  and  shew  you 
that  white  was  black,  or  may  be 
that  there  was  no  colour  at  all  in 
the  world.     When  he  grew  up  his- 
poor  father  and  mother  were  so 
proud  of  him  that  they  resolved  to 
make  him  a  priest,  which  they  did 
at  last,  though  they  nearly  starved 
themselves    to    get    the     money. 
Well,  such  another  learner!  man 
was  not  in  Ireland,  and  he  was  as 
great  in  argument  as  ever,  so  that 
no   one  could  stand  before  him. 
Even  the  Bishops  tried  to  talk  to* 
him,  but  he  shewed  them  at  once 
they  knew  nothing  at  all. 

Now  there  were  no  school* 
masters  in  those  times,  but  it  was 
the  priests  taught  the  people ;  and 
as  this  man  was  the  cleverest  in 
Ireland  all  the  foreign  kings  sent 
their  sons  to  him  as  long  as  he 
had  house-room  to  give  them.  So 
he  grew  very  proud,  and  began  to- 
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forget  how  low  he  had  been,  and 
worst  of  all,  even  to  forget  God, 
who  had  made  him  what  he  was. 
And  the  pride  of  arguing  got  hold 
•of  him,  8o  that  from  one  thing  to 
another  he  went  on  to  prove  that 
there  was  no  Purgatory,  and  then 
no  Hell,  and  then  no  Heaven,  and 
then  no  God ;  and  at  last  that  men 
had  no  souls,  but  were  no  more 
than  a  dog  or  a  cow,  and  when 
they  died  there  was  an  end  of 
them.  '*  Who  ever  saw  a  soul? " 
he  would  say.  '*  If  j'ou  can  shew 
me  one,  I  wiU  believe."  No  one 
•could  make  any  answer  to  this ; 
and  at  last  they  all  came  to  believe 
that  as  there  was  no  other  world, 
•every  one  might  do  what  they 
liked  in  this  ;  the  priest  setting 
the  example,  fcr  he  took  a  beau- 
tiful young  gill  to  wife.  But  as 
no  priest  or  bishop  in  the  whole 
land  could  be  got  to  marry  them, 
he  was  obliged  to  read  the  service 
over  for  himself.  It  was  a  great 
scandal,  yet  no  one  dared  to  say  a 
word,  for  all  the  kings'  sons  were 
•on  his  side,  and  would  have 
^slaughtered  any  one .  who  tried  to 
prevent  his  wicked  goings-on. 
toor  boys!  they  all  believed  in 
him,  and  thought  every  word  he 
said  was  the  truth.  In  this  way 
his  notions  began  to  spread  about, 
and  the  whole  world  was  going  to 
•the  bad,  when  one  night  an  angel 
*came  down  from  Heaven,  and  told 
the  priest  he  had  but  twenty-four 
hours  to  live.  He  began  to 
tremble,  and  asked  for  a  litUe 
more  time. 

But  the  angel  was  stiff,  and  told 
him  that  could  not  be. 

'*"What  do  you  want  time  for, 
^ou  sinner  ?  "  he  asked. 

•*  Oh,  sir,  have  pity  on  my  poor 
soul !  "  urged  the  priest. 

"  Oh,  ho !  You  have  a  soul, 
then,"  said  the  angel.  "  Pray, 
how  did  you  find  that  out  ?  " 

'^It  has  been  fluttering  in  me 
'Over since  you  appeared,"  answered 


the  ptriest.     **  What  a  fool  I  was 
not  to  think  of  it  before." 

**  A  fool  indeed,"  said  the  angel. 
''What  good  was  all  your  learning, 
when  it  could  not  tell  you  that  you 
had  a  soul  ?  " 

**  Ah,  my  lord,"  said  the  priest, 
"  if  I  am  to  die,  tell  me  how  soon 
>  I  may  be  in  Heaven  ?  " 

**  Never,"  replied  the  .  angel. 
"You  denied  there'was  a  Heaven." 

**Then,  my  lord,  may  I  go  to 
Purp:atory?" 

**You  denied  Purgatory  also; 
you  must  go  straight  to  HeU,"  said 
the  angel. 

*•  But,  my  lord,  I  denied  Hell 
also,"  answered  the  priest,  "so 
you  can't  send  me  there  either." 

The  angel  was  a  little  puzzled. 

''Well,"  said  he,  "ril  tell  you 
what  I  can  do  for  you.  You  may 
either  live  now  on  earth  for  100 
years  enjoying  every  pleasure,  and 
then  be  cast  into  Hell  for  ever ;  or 
you  may  die  in  twenty-four  hours 
in  the  most  horrible  torments,  and 
pass  through  Purgatory,  there  to 
remain  till  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
if  only  you  can  find  some  one 
person  that  believes,  and  through 
his  belief  mercy  will  be  vouchsafed 
to  you  and  your  soul  will  be 
saved." 

The  priest  did  not  take  five 
minutes  to  make  up  his  mind. 

"I  will  have  death  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,"  he  said,  "so  that  my 
soul  may  be  saved  at  last." 

On  tlus  the  angel  gave  him  di- 
rections as  to  what  he  was  to  do, 
and  left  him. 

Then,  immediately,  the  priest 
entered  the  large  room  where  all 
his  scholars  and  the  kings'  sons 
were  seated,  and  called  out  to 
them — 

"Now,  tell  me  the  truth,  and 
let  none  fear  to  contradict  me. 
Tell  me  what  is  your  belief.  Have 
men  souls  ?  " 

"Master,"  they  answered,  "once 
we  believed  that  men  had  souls ; 
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but,  thanks  to  your  teaching,  -we 
belieye  so  no  longer.  There  is  no 
Hell,  and  no  Heaven,  and  no  God. 
This  is  our  belief,  for  it  is  thus 
j'ou  taught  us.'* 

Then  the  priest  grew  pale  with 
fear  and  he  cried  out — **  Listen !  I 
^ught  you  a  lie.  There  is  a  God, 
«nd  man  has  an  immortal  soul.  I 
believe  now  all  I  denied  before." 

But  the  shouts  of  laughter  that 
Tose  up  drowned  the  priest's  voice, 
for  they  thought  he  was  only  try- 
ing them  for  argument. 

**  Prove  it.  Master,"  they  cried, 
"  prove  it.  Who  has  ever  seen 
<jrod?  Who  has  ever  seen  the 
soul?" 

And  the  room  was  stirred  with 
their  laughter. 

The  priest  stood  up  to  answer 
ihem,  but  no  word  could  he  utter ; 
all  his  eloquence,  all  his  powers  of 
argument  had  gone  from  him,  and 
be  could  do  nothing  but  wring  his 
bands  and  cry  out — 

** There  is  a  God!  there  is  a 
Ood!  Lord  have  mercy  on  my 
soul !" 

And  they  all  began  to  mock  him, 
and  repeat  his  own  words  that  he 
liad  taught  them— ^ 

**  Shew  him  to  us ;  shew  us  your 
God." 

And  he  fled  from  them  Groaning 
•with  agony,  for  he  saw  that  none 
believed,  and  how  then  could  his 
eoul  be  saved  ? 

But  ha  thought  next  of  his  wife. 

"She  will  believe,"  he  said  to 
liimself.  "Women  never  give  up 
God." 

And  he  went  to  her;  but  she 
told  him  that  she  believed  only 
^hat  he  taught  her,  and  that  .a 
^^ood  wife  should  believe  in  her 
husband  first,  and  before  and 
above  all  things  in  heaven  or 
earth. 

Then  despair  came  on  him,  and 
herdshedfrom  the  house  and  began 
to  ask  everyone  he  met  if  tbey 
believed.    But  the  same  answer 


came  from  one  and  all — "We  be- 
lieve only  what  you  have  taught 
us,"  for  las  doctrines  had  spread  far 
and  wide  through  the  county. 

Then  he  grew  half  mad  with 
fear,  for  the  hours  were  passing. 
And  he  flung  himself  down  on  the 
ground  in  a  lonesome  spot,  and 
wept  and  groaned  in  terror,  for 
the  time  was  coming  fast  when  he 
must  die. 

Just  then  a  little  child  came  by. 

"God  save  you  kindly,"  said 
the  child  to  him. 

The  priest  started  up.  "  Child, 
do  you  believe  in  God  ? "  he 
asked. 

"  I  have  come  from  a  isx  country 
to  learn  about  Him,"  said  the 
child.  "Will  your  honour  direct 
me  to  the  best  school  that  they 
have  in  these  parts?" 

"The  best  school  and  the  best 
teacher  is  close  by,"  said  the  priest, 
and  he  named  himself. 

"  Oh,  not  to  that  man,"  answered 
the  child,  "  for  I  am  told  he  denies 
God,  and  Heaven,  and  Hell,  and 
oven  that  man  has  a  sold,  because 
we  can't  see  it ;  but  I  would  soon 
put  him  down." 

The  priest  looked  at  him  earn- 
estly. 

"  How  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"Why,"  said  the  child,  "I 
would  ask  him  if  he  believed  he 
had  life  to  shew  me  his  life." 

"  But  he  could  not  do  that,  my 
child,"  said  the  priest.  "Life  can- 
not be  seen  \  we  have  it,  but  it  is 
invisible." 

"Then  if  we  have  life,  though 
wc  cannot  see  it,  we  may  also  have 
a  soiil,  though  it  is  invisible," 
answered  the  child. 

When  the  priest  heard  him 
speak  these  words  he  fell  down 
on  his  knees  before  him,  weeping 
for  joy,  for  now  he  knew  his  soiu 
was  safe ;  he  had  met  at  last  one 
that  believed.  And  he  told  the 
child  his  whole  story :  all  his 
wickedness,  and  pride,  and  «blas- 
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phemj  against  the  great  God; 
and  how  the  angel  had  come  to 
him  and  told  him  of  the  only  way 
in  which  he  could  be  saved, 
through  the  faith  and  prayers  of 
some  one  that  belieyed. 

**Now  then,'*  he  said  to  the 
child,  ''  take  this  penknife  and 
strike  it  into  my  breast,  and  go  on 
stabbing  the  flesh  until  you  seethe 
paleness  of  death  on  my  face. 
Then  watch — for  a  living  thing 
will  soar  up  from  my  body  as  I 
die,  and  you  will  then  know  that 
xpy  soul  has  ascended  to  the  pre- 
sence of  God.  And  when  you  see 
this  thing,  make  haste  and  run  to 
my  school  and  call  on  all  my 
scholars  to  come  and  see  that  the 
soul  of  their  master  has  left  the 
body,  and  that  all  he  taught  them 
was  a  lie,  for  that  there  is  a  God 
who  punishes  sin,  and  a  Heaven 
and  a  HeU,  and  that  man  has  an 
immortal  soul,  destined  for  eternal 
happiness  or  misery." 

**I  will  pray,"  said  the  child, 
**to  have  courage  to  do  this 
work.'* 

And  he  kneeled  down  and 
prayed.  Then  when  he  rose  up  he 
took  the  penknife  and  struck  it 
into  the  priest's  heart,  and  struck 
and  struck  again  till  all  the  flesh 
was  lacerated  ;  but  still  the  priest 
lived  though  the  agony  was 
horrible,  for  he  could  not  die  until 
the  twenty-four  liours  had  expired. 
At  last  the  agony  seemed  to 
cease,  and  the  stillness  of  death 
settled  on  his  face.  Then  the 
child,  who  was  watching,  saw  a 
beautiful  living  creature,  with  four 
snow  white  wings,  mount  from  the 
dead  man's  body  into  the  air  and 
go  fluttering  roimd  his  head. 

So  he  ran  to  bring  the  scholars ; 
and  when  they  saw  it  they  all  knew 
it  was  the  soul  of  their  master,  and 
they  watched  with  wonder    and 


awe  until  it  passed  from  sight  into- 
the  clouds. 

And  this  was  the  first  butterfly 
that  was  ever  seen  in  Ireland ;  and 
now  all  men  know  that  the  butter* 
flies  are  the  souls  of  the  dead 
waiting  for  the  moment  when  they" 
may  enter  Purgatory,  and  so  pass 
through  torture  to  purification  and 
peace. 

But  the  schools  of  Ireland  were^ 
quite  deserted  after  that  time,  for 
people  said,  What  is  the  use  of 
going  so  far  to  learn  when  th& 
wisest  man  in  all  Ireland  did  not 
know  if  he  had  a  soul  till  he  was- 
near  losing  it ;  and  was  only  saved 
at  last  through  the  simple  belief 
of  a  little  chad? 


The  allusion  in  this  clever  tale- 
to  the  ancient  Irish  schools  is  based 
on  historical  fact.  From  the 
seventh  to  the  tenth  century  Ire- 
land was  the  centre  of  learning. 
The  great  Alfred  of  England  was 
a  student  at  one  of  the  famous 
Irish  seminaries,  along  with  other 
royal  and  noble  youths,  and  there- 
formed  a  life-long  friendship 
with  the  learned  Adamnan,  who 
often  afterwards  was  a  welcome 
guest  at  the  Court  of  King 
Alfred.  Other  eminent  Irishmen 
are  known  to  history  as  the 
teachers  and  evangelisers  of  Eu- 
rope. Alcuin,  the  Irish  monk, 
became  the  friend  and  secretary 
of  Charlemagne,  and  founded,  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  first  Grammar 
School  in  the  Imperial  dominions. 
And  the  celebrated  Clemens  and 
Albinus,  two  Irishmen  of  distin- 
guished ability  and  learning,  aided 
the  Emperor  not  only  in  educating 
the  people,  but  also  to  found  a 
school  for  the  nobles  within  his 
own  palace. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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THE  OCCULT  AND  ITS  PROFESSORS. 


The  obscure  and  dangerous  subject 
which  has  received  the  inappro- 
priate name  of  Spiritualism  is  one 
that  is  approached  by  cautious 
thinkers  with  confessed  reluctance. 
According  to  the  positive  state- 
ments of  its  most  zealous  advocates 
the  inquiry  is  surrounded  with  a 
cloud  of  doubt.  But  the  assertion 
of  its  most  hostile  assailants,  that 
the  whole  case  is  one  of  imposture 
and  delusion,  even  if  it  were  proved, 
neither  diminishes  the  gravity  of 
the  inquiry  nor  sheds  much  liffht 
on  some  of  its  most  remarkable 
features.  We  have  now  before  us 
two  books  which  profess  to  discuss 
the  subject  with  something  ap- 
proachii^  scientific  impartiality. 
They  represent  extreme  views, 
taken  from  diametrically  opposite 
«tand  points.  One  is  the  work,  or 
jit  least  bears  the  name  of  a 
man  who  proclaims  himself  to  be 
**  the  exponent  of  a  cause  counting 
its  adherents  by  millions  in  both 
the  old  world  and  the  new."  He 
describes  himself  ''  as  the  servant 
of  a  power  outside  of,  and  uncom- 
prehended  by,  myself."  Of  all 
forms  and  phases  of  the  occult 
influences  in  question,  Mr.  Home 
regards  himself  as  a  witness  or  an 
exemplar.  Dr.  Carpenter,  on  the 
contrary,  rich  in  such  knowledge 
of  the  compoimd  structure  of  man 
as  can  be  acquired  by  the  anato- 
mist, and,  to  a  certain  extent,  by 


the  physiologist,  has  never  wit- 
nessed any  abnormal  phenomena 
for  which  he  thinks  the  explana- 
tion of  either  self-delusion  or 
imposture  insuflicient.  Each  writer, 
moreover,  shares  the  grave  literary 
defect  of  offering  to  the  public  his 
own  particular  views  in  the  guise, 
and  in  the  place,  of  veritable 
statements  of  fact.  In  a  book 
which,  as  tending  to  throw  the 
gpravest  doubts  on  the  honesty  of 
almost  all  advocates  of  Spiritua- 
lism, demanded  the  most  careful 
and  exact  statements,  Mr.  Home 

gives  the  testimony  of  Mr. , 

Mr.   ,  Mr.   A ,   Mrs. 

H ,  "  the  medium  who  bears 

a  principal  part  in  the  ensuing 
history,"  and  the  like.  He  refers 
to  *'ihe  various  cases  I  might  lay 
before  the  reader,"  but  adds  in  a 
note  "  they  are  omitted  on  account 
of  their  ti^aeic  nature."  While 
insisting  on  tne  importance  of  test 
and  proof  with  regard  to  the  state- 
ments of  other  writers,  he  omits  to 
five,  in  any  case,  the  slightest  clue 
y  which  Ihe  reader  may  verify  or 
control  his  own  assertions.  In  a 
book  of  such  high  pretensions, 
and  which  has  called  forth  such 
very  natural  condemnations  from 
Mr.  Home's  former  friends, 
this  vagueness  of  statement  abso- 
lutely courts  contempt.  On  the 
other  hand.  Dr.  Carpenter  has 
shewn  himself  to  be  equally  unre- 


*  Hepmeritm,  Spiritaalifon.  &o.,  Historical! j  and  Scientifically  Considered.    Bjr 
W.  B.  Carpenter,  C.B.,  M.D.,F.B.S.,  &c.    London  :  Longmans.    1877. 
Lights  and  Shadows  of  Spiri  naliam.     By  D.  D.  Home.    London :  Virtue.    1877* 
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liable,  as  far  as  regards  ffiying  any 
proof  of  that  patient  ana  impartial 
control    of    tne    authenticity    of 
statements  which  the  public  has 
the  right  to  expect  of  a  serious 
■writer.       Before   the  simple  and 
plaintive  statement  of  Mrs.  Jencken 
(formerly  Catherine  Fox),  in  the 
AtheruBum  of  9th  June,  1877,  he 
can  only  plead  that  his  re-assertion 
of  a  long    exploded  scandal  was 
taken  from  a  source  which  can  not 
be   regarded    as    one  on    which 
a  man   of    science    should    have 
relied  for  his  cardinal  facts.     And 
instead  of  that  complete  ai)ology 
which  the   case    demanded,     and 
in    consideration  of  the    gpraceful 
rendering  of  which  the  error  might 
have  been,  although  not  retrieved, 
pardoned,  he  attempts  to  retreat 
Dy  giving  imaginary  explanations 
of  sounds  which  he  did  not  hear, 
which  those  who  have  heard  them 
know  to  be  entirely  absurd. 

As  matter  of  scientific  analysis, 
therefore,  it  is  not  to  bo  expected 
that  the  perusal  of  either  of  the 
polemical  works  we  have  named 
will  repay  any  great  expenditure 
of  time.  But  there  is  a  method  by 
which,  vague  and  shadowy  as  are 
their  argimients,  each  of  these  books 
may  be  made  use  of  as  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  real  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject.  This  method 
is  the  comparative  method.  If  we 
find  certain  admissions,  of  great 
comprehensiveness,  common  to  the 
arguments  of  two  such  unhesitating 
opponents,  we  can  hardly  err  in 
accepting  them  as  true,  or  at  the 
least  in  examining  them  with  a 
favourable  disposition  so  to  accept 
them.  It  wiU  be  seen  that  such 
common  admissions  do  exist,  and 
that  they  are  such  as  to  cover  no 
small  part  of  the  whole  field  of 
inquiry. 

The  first  176  paces  of  Mr. 
Home's  volume  may  oe  described 
as  a  rhax)sodical  abstract  of  Mr. 
Hewitt's  voluminous  compilation, 


the  "History  of  the  Supernatural."' 
The  motive  of  each  is  the  same» 
It  is  the  idea  that  in  all  human, 
history  the  men  and  women  whose- 
names    are   recorded   as   moving- 
actors  were  more  or  less  unconscious, 
puppets  of  disembodied,  invisible 
spirits;    and    that    those    whose^ 
names  shine  the  brightest  iu  the 
roll  are  those  who  were  most  fully 
aware  of  their  relationship  to  these 
continuing  powers.    But  while  Mr. 
Howitt,  though  quoting  very  often 
at  second  or  third  hand,  affords  in 
his  notes  indications  by  means  of 
which    the    reader  can  seek  the 
authorities  relied  on,  and  see  how 
much  is  history  and  how  much  is. 
Mr.   Hewitt's    explanation  of  its. 
course,  Mr.  Home  carefully  avoids, 
in    this    as    in    all    the    rest    of 
his  book,  every  hint  which  could, 
lead  to  the  verification  or  the  cor- 
rection of  any  of  his  statements.  AH 
must  be  taken  as  he  chooses  to 
give  it.      It  is  very  difficult    to 
understand  to  what  class  of  readers 
this  portion  of  the  work  is  ad- 
dressed.     WhoUy    ignorant    and. 
uncultivated  persons,   who   never 
read  any  other  book,  may  perhaps, 
accept  it  as  true  on  the  g^und 
that  it  is  in  print.     Persons  whe 
have    studied    Mr.    Howitt    witk 
delight,    and  who   agree    in   toto 
with  him  or  with  Mr.  Homo,  may 
take  pleasure  in  refreshing  their 
minds  by  a  summary  of  the  case 
made  out  according  to  their  views. 
But  to  no  other  class  of  persona 
can  writing  of  the  kind  be  accept- 
able.    To    none,    as    far    as    we 
can  see,  can  it  be  useful.    It  is  so- 
much  printed  matter  added  to  the 
contents  of  the    book,    the    sole 
effect  of  which  is  to  demonstrate 
how  totally  incapable  the  author 
must  be  of  forming  any  dear  idea 
of   either  evidence  or  arcrument. 
when  assertion  is  made  to  stand, 
for  both,  reason  is  entirely  left  out 
of  sight. 
At  the  same  time  this  rambling^ 
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monologue  has   the    merit    of  a 
central  idea.    Mr.  Howitt  and  Mr. 
Home  have  a  theory  of  history; 
and  however  vague,  unsupported, 
and  exaggerated  that  theory  may 
be,  there  is  no  denying  that  it  is 
one  on  vrhich  (if  it  were  reduced 
within  the  limits  of  sanity)  it  is 
possible    to    co-ordinate,    and  to 
8ome  extent  to  explain,  the  facts. 
Certain  groups  of  the  most  salient 
of  these  facts  are  also  cited  by  Dr. 
Carpenter.  We  may  thus  be  justi- 
fied in  admitting  that  the  abnormal 
circumstances  which  historic  docu- 
ments testify  as  having  occurred  at 
the  tomb   of  the  Abbe  Paris,  to 
teike  one  eroup,  did  so  occur.     So 
far    as    these  facts   are  attested, 
they    are    only     conceivable    as 
grouped  round  the  central  idea  of 
the  special  and  unusual  exercise  of 
some  hidden  force,    or    invisible 
power.     When  we  are  told  by  Dr. 
Carpenter  that  they  are  only  delu- 
sions due  to  the  developments  of 
the  "  dominant  idea  " — that  they 
never  really    did,    because    they 
never  could,  occur,  and  that  none 
of    the    witnesses     are    reliable 
because  the  facts  they  narrate  are 
unusual  and  not  at  all  in  harmony 
with  Dr.  Carpenter's  opinions,  or 
even  with  his  personal  experience, 
— ^we  are  forced  to  repeat  the  words 
of  a  man  of  real  and  high  eminence, 
the  late  Professor  de  Morgen: — 
"  The  Spiritualists,  beyond  a  doubt, 
are  in  the  path  that  has  led  to  all 
advancement  in  physical  science; 
their  opponents  are  the  represen- 
tatives of  those  who  have  striven 
against  progress."     **The  deluded 
spirit-rappers    are  on    the    right 
track;  they  have  the  spirit  and  the 
method  of  the  grand  times  when 
those  paths  were  cut  through  the 
xmcleared  forest  in  which  it  is  now 
the  daily  routine  to  walk.     What 
was  that  spirit  ?    It  was  the  spirit 
of  universal  examination,  wholly 
unchecked  by  fear  of  being  detected 
in  the  investigation  of  nonsense." 


Not  that  these  pithy  words  can  be- 
applied  to  vague  writings  such  as 
that  of  Mr.  Home ;  but  that  under 
any  circimistances,  the  mere  pre- 
sentation of  a  conceivable  hypo- 
thesis is  a  great  advance  as  com- 
pared to  the  helpless  reference  of 
any  obscure  phenomena  to  the 
spirit  of  lies. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  feeble- 
ness of    the   argument     of     Dr. 
Carpenter  we  may  refer  to  a  case 
of  imdoubted  delusion,  which  has- 
often  been  ro-produced  in  seasons 
of  epidemic  disease.     It  seems  to 
be  almost  an  inseparable  accompa- 
niment of    such    disease.      Even 
in     the     mildest    form,    that    of 
the    outbreak     of    a    slight    dis- 
temper in  a  public  school,  it  has- 
not  failed  to  make  its  appearance 
within  our  own  knowledge,  and  no 
doubt  within  that  of  most  school 
boys.     It  is  the  idea  that  the  evil  is- 
the  residt  of  poison,  or  of  the  sur- 
reptitious administration  of  drugs, 
whether  with   good   or  with  evil 
intent.     In  the  case  of  plague,  it 
has  usually  been  the  Jews,  or  some 
class  of   heretics,  who  have   poi- 
soned the  wells.     In  the  school,  it 
was  the  housekeeper,  who  wanted 
to  ffive  the  boys  a  good  dose  to 
send  them  home  in  right  order  for 
the  holidays.     In  all  these  cases^ 
the    attribution  is   pure,  immiti- 
gated    delusion.     But    it    is    not 
what     Dr.     Carpenter's     theory 
requires — delusion  without  a  basis 
or  origin.     It  is  hasty  and  imper- 
fect reasoning,  but  it  is  based  on 
facts.  The  facts  are  ill  collated,  but 
they  exist.     The  first  of  them  is 
the  presence  of  the  evil,  and  that 
in  an  intense  degree  that  makes 
men    wild     with     panic.       The 
second  is  the  absolute  ignorance  of 
the  public  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
evil.     The  third  is  the  partial  and 
imperfect    knowledge    that    such 
and    such    drug^     cause    similar 
phenomena,  and  that  acquaintance 
with  the  powers  of  such  drugs  is 
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possessed  by  certain  men— doctors, 
Jews,  sorcerers,  or  what  not. 
And  then  conies  the  erroneous 
inference  that  these  men  have  so 
acted  in  the  case  in  question,  and 
that  here  is  a  solution  of  tlie 
mystery.  It  is  a  barbarous,  panic- 
stricken  reasoning ;  but  it  explains 
the  dominant  idea — ^the  origination 
of  which,  in  the  view  taken  by 
Dr.  Carpenter,  is  entirely  un- 
explained. 

in  fact,  if  we  accept  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter's view,  and  come  at  once  to 
its  logical  sequence,  not  only  shall 
we  be  obliged  to  admit  that  reli- 
gion, in  any  systematic  form, 
untrue,  but  we  must  further  hoi 
it  to  be  inexplicable.  The  domi- 
nance of  the  reli^ous  idea  is  a  phe- 
nomenon of  universal  occurrence, 
for  which  no  cause  can,  on  this 
theory,  be  assigned.  For  by  reli- 
gion, apart  from  any  etymological 
<3[uibble  on  the  word,  is  implied 
-die  acceptance  of  those  dominant 
ideas  which  are  described  in  the 
-work  before  us  as  delusions.  The 
•central  idea  of  what  may  be  called 
natural,  or  truly  catholic  religion, 
is  the  immortalitv  of  the  soul.  To 
this,  in  case  of  the  chief  forms  of 
national  or  tribal  religions,  has 
been  added  the  belief  in  supreme 
invisible  power,  and  in  the  occur- 
xence  of  communications  made  by 
that  power  to  man.  Such  is  the 
meamng  of  the  word  Revelation. 
It  can  not  be  too  distinctly  stated 
that  the  central  idea  of  modem 
Spiritualism  is  the  central  idea  of 
all  revealed  reli^on.  It  is  the 
belief  in  the  possibility,  and  in  the 
fact,  of  direct  communication  be- 
tween man  and  the  invisible  world. 
There  may  be  a  difference  of  ex- 
traordinary width  between  belief 
in  the  communications  said  to  be 
made  to  Mr.  Home  to  Mr.  Eddy, 
or  to  Kardec,  and  those  claimed 
for  Xavier,  for  Swedenborff,  or  for 
Joan  of  Axe;  to  say  noming  of 
more    aug^t    names    of    earlier 


date.  But  the  difference  is  one  of 
degree,  not  of  kind.  The  question 
is  one  of  evidence.  We  may  be- 
lieve in  the  supernatural  clauns  of 
the  Apostle  of  the  Indies  and  of 
Japan,  and  refuse  those  of  Ema- 
nuel Swedenborc^ ;  but  no  one  who 
admits  the  trutn  of  the  first  can 
deny  the  possibility  of  the  second. 
All  that  he  can  say  is  that  he  is 
convinced  by  the  evidence  in  one 
case,  and  not  by  that  in  the  other. 
In  that  case  the  question  is  treated 
on  its  true  plane,  as  matter  of 
evidence  and  of  proof.  But  if 
it  be  not  only  a  mockery  and 
a  delusion  to  hold  that  an  angel 
or  spirit  has  spoken  to  or  by 
Mr.  Home,  or  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
but  if,  further,  such  a  com- 
mimication  be  out  of  the  cate- 
gory of  possibility,  the  reli^ons  of 
the  world  are  built  on  sand.  Ihr. 
Carpenter's  theory  would  sweep 
every  form  of  temple,  of  church, 
and  of  tomb  from  tne  face  of  the 
earth.  It  would  destroy  the  ulti- 
mate sanction  of  all  human  creed. 
It  would  inscribe  on  the  first  pages 
of  the  education  of  mankind,  ''Let 
us  eat  and  drink — ^for  to-morrow 
we  die."  Hope  and  fear  of  what 
follows  death  are  alike  without 
groimd  if  no  voice  from  the  invisi- 
blo  world  has  ever  whispered  to 
man — '*  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but 
we  shall  all  be  changed." 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  to 
find  to  how  great  an  extent  two 
men  who  regard  the  same  subject 
from  opposite  poles  are  in  accord 
as  to  facts.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  the  belief  both  of  Mr.  Home 
and  of  Dr.  Carpenter  that  the 
phase  of  real  or  imaginary  rela- 
tionship to  the  invisible  world 
which  nas  attained  such  propor- 
tions since  1848,  is  identical  in  its 
intimate  nature  with  former  waves 
of  the  same  influence,  which  have 
been  variously  designated  as  Seve- 
lation,  necromancy,  sorcer^%  witdi* 
craft,   and  the  like.      Ail  these. 
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aooording  to  one  author,  are 
normal  deyelopments  of  a  natural, 
though,  obscure  relationship;  ac- 
cording to  the  other,  they  are 
epidemic  and  unexplained  delu- 
sions. Dropping  the  special  opinion 
held  by  each  writer  of  the  intimate 
<^haracter  of  some  of  the  pheno- 
mena, both  Agree  as  to  their 
^neral  identity.  This  is  one  step 
in  advance.  A  second  ground  of 
accordance  is  to  be  found  in  the 
admission  of  the  unreliability,  and 
of  the  absence  of  any  certain  test 
aa  to  the  origin  and  nature,  of  the 
communications  made,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  such  origin  is  alto- 
gether external  to  tne  human 
persons  affected  by,  or  aiding  to 
produce,  them.  Thirdly,  both 
writers  a^ee  as  to  the  extreme 
peril  of  me  practice,  under  any 
out  the  most  scrupulously  guarded 
conditions,  of  seeking  intercourse 
with  the  invisible  wond.  And,  as 
regards  both  the  liability  to  delu- 
sion and  the  danger  to  mental 
health,  both  writers  agree  that  a 
prodigious  mass  of  imposture 
accompanies,  veils,  and  confuses 
such  of  the  phenomena  as  are  of  a 
nature  to  demand  the  attention  of 
a  competently  educated  and  com- 
petently endowed  experimenter. 

We  have  said  that  a  cardinal 
point  on  which  the  admissions  of 
Mr.  Home  confirm  the  statements 
of  Dr.  Carpenter  is  the  unre- 
liability of  the  commimications 
received,  or  thought  to  be  received, 
through  mediums.  The  question 
of  rdKability  is  ordinarily  con- 
founded with  that  of  reality.  No 
two  things  are  more  distinct. 
Thus,  if  it  be  possible  that  an 
invisible  being  can  make  a  com- 
munication, say  to  Mr.  Home,  that 
communication  may  be  either  true 
or  false  in  its  purport.  Its  origin 
is  unknown.     No  rational  means 


has  been  suggested  of  testing  it. 
This  has  been  the  case  as  long  as 
any  records  of  similar  beliefs  can 
be  traced.  In  the  Pentateuch^ 
where  the  rules  for  testing  the 
truth  of  a  claim  to  the  prophetic 
power  are  laid  down,  tne  possi- 
bility of  deceit,  even  under  these 
tests,  is  admitted  by  the  final  in- 
jimction,  that,  whatever  sig^  the 
prophet  gave,  he  was  to  be  put  to 
death  if  he  counselled  alteration 
in  the  observance  of  the  Law. 
The  Church  of  Bome,  which 
attaches  a  literal  truth  to  a  well- 
known  passage  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,* has  always  admitted  that 
the  same  difficulty  which  is  illus- 
trated by  thef  vision  of  Micaiah, 
the  Son  of  Lnla,  and  by  the 
counsels  of  Paul,  J  has  been  ever 
present  to  her  clergy.  Claiming 
to  exert  supernatural  power,  the 
Bomish  Episcopate  has  never  pro- 
fessed to  possess  a  test  for  the 
discernment  of  spirits.  A  funda- 
mental doubt  thus  underlies  any 
commtmication,  even  if  admitted 
to  be  distinctly  supernatural.  The 
idea  that  the  commencement  of 
a  siance  by  prayer  could  be  any 
security  as  to  the  character  of 
what  followed — ^which  has  been 
very  unwarrantably  entertained, 
no  doubt  by  very  good  people — is 
exposed  as  a  ghastly  delusion  by 
Mr.  Home  (p.  208)  in  a  sad  story 
of  family  ruin  and  final  insanity. 
**  Every  teaching  obtained  through 
a  memum,"  says  this  writer, 
"should  be  tried  by  the  most 
searching  tests,  and  rejected  or 
accepted  as  it  bears  the  refining 
fires  of  common  sense  and  reason." 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  communi- 
cations requiring  such  guarded 
reception  can  oe  regarded  as 
"teachings;"  or  why  the  direct 
light  of  common  sense  and  reason 
should  not  be  simply  and  intelli- 
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gently  regarded,  not  as  a  **te8t," 
but  as  a  normal  and  sufiBlcient 
guidei 

A  total  want  of  discrimination 
as  to  wliat  is,  and  what  is  not, 
evidence,  as  to  the  origin  of  a 
communication  from  an  invisible 
source,  is  betrayed  by  an  expres- 
sion of  Mr.  Home.  **  A  spirit,  on 
manifesting,"  he  says  (p.  192), 
may  **  give  to  Mary  Smith,  his 
mother,  overwhelming  proofs  of 
identity."  These  proofs,  however, 
come  to  the  single  fact  (li  it  be  a 
fact)  that  something  is  uttered 
which  Mary  Smith  believes  was 
known  to  no  one  but  her  son,  or 
her  son  and  herself.  That  might 
be  all  very  well  if  a  visible  mes- 
senger brought  the  letter.  But 
the  very  basis  of  the  Spiritualist 
view  is  that  the  invisible  visitors 
can  read  the  thoughts  of  those 
whom  they  address.  To  the  degree 
of  knowledge  which,  in  such  a 
case,  they  must  possess,  we  have 
no  means  of  assigning  a  limit. 
Mary  Smith,  then,  may  think  it 
is  her  son  who  sends  the  message, 
but  proof  of  identity  she  has  none. 

With  regard  to  the  various 
methods  of  communication,  as  des- 
cribed by  Spiritualists,  Mr.  Home 
treats  them  with  the  gravest  doubt. 
^*  The  more  I  have  seen,"  he  says 
(p.  205),  "of  the  persons  known  as 
tipping  mediums,  the  more  unable 
I  nave  been  to  trace  the  movement 
of  the  Table  and  the  messages 
communicated  through  these  move- 
ments to  any  other  source  than- the 
so-called  mediums  themselves." 
This  is  an  echo  of  the  opinion  of 
Faraday.  **  I  have  never  yet," 
Mr.  Home  says  with  regard  to 
another  form  of  inquiry  (p.  223), 
**met  with  a  case  of  magnetic 
clairvoyance  where  the  subject  did 
not  reflect  directly  or  indirectly  the 
ideas  of  the  magnetiser."  Again, 
as  to  another  mode  of  manifesta- 
tion. **  In  the  early  stages  of  my 
own    career,"    Mr.    Home    Bays 


(p.  206^,  "  I  was  a  writing  medium. 
Little  Dy  little  I  beg^n  to  reason 
respecting  the  messages  giveiL 
through  me.  I  found  them 
thoroughly  tinged  with  my  own 
bias  of  ihought,  and  I  at  once 
ceased  seeking  for  such  communi- 
cations. Since  then  I  have  only 
written  medially  when  my  hand 
has  moved  altogether  automati- 
cally, and  my  attention  was  so 
completely  diverted  that  I  could 
not  catch  the  faintest  inkling  of 
what  was  written."  But  even  in 
the  latter  case,  or  in  that  of  a  me- 
dium, mentioned  by  Mr.  Owen — 
who^;  hand  wrote  rapidly  in  reply 
to  mental  questions,  spelling  the 
words  backwards,  and  while  the 
eyes  were  closed,  and  there  was. 
every  appearance  that  the  writer 
was  in  a  deep  sleep,— what  reason 
is  there  to  anticipate  that  the  mes- 
sage, come  whence  it  might,  was 
true  ?  The  coincidence  of  this  weird 
mode  of  writing  with  the  old  su- 
perstition about  reading  the  Lord's 
IVayer  backwards,  is  one  of  those 
fantastic  phases  of  the  new  faith 
which  has  hardly  received  due 
notice. 

With  regard  to  the  danger  at- 
tendant on  the  pursuit  of  Spiritua- 
lism, the  remarks  of  Mr.  Home 
are  not  the  less  sigfniflcant  from 
their  brevity.  He  gives  two  chap- 
ters headed  *'  Delusions,"  and  one 
with  the  yet  graver  title  **  Mania." 
Speaking  "  of  those  who,  them- 
selves deluded,  delude  others" — a 
class  in  which  he  means  to  include 
the  great  mass  of  those  who  are 
not  denounced  as  unmitigated  im- 
postors— ^he  says  that  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  they  **  are  at  times 
sincere  in  their  wild  doings  and 
impracticable  theories.  So  are 
those  sincere  who,  being  yet  more 
advanced  in  their  idiosyncrasies, 
and  having  them  less  imder  con- 
trol, are  entitled  dangerous  mad- 
men, and  restrained  in  asylums. 
Yet  the  insanity,  partially  swayed 
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by  reason,  of  the  one,  is,  in  reality, 
much  more  dangerous  than  the 
raging  madness,  into  which  no 
.suspicion  of  reason  enters,  of  the 
other."  It  should  be  observed 
that  Mr.  Home  gives  no  test  by 
which  to  ensure  that  any  follower 
of  the  pursuit  of  which  he  writes 
is  altogether  free  from  the  taint 
he  deplores— or  is,  at  all  events, 
safe  from  its  contagion.  He  says : 
**  I  am  not  aware  mat  in  England, 
or  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
any  instances  of  suicide  have  been 
plainly  traceable  to  Spiritualism. 
Len  in  America  the  number  of 
victims  has  not  been  large.  But 
the  subject  is  a  dangerous  one  for 
those  mentally  affected."  **  Deli- 
rious broodings,  exaggerated  in  a 
particular  direction  at  the  expense 
of  all  other  attributes,  until  the 
balance  of  the  mind  had  been  over- 
thrown, and  the  sufferer  was,  for 
every  action  committed  under  the 
influence  of  that  delirixmi,  prac- 
tically irresponsible,  were  the 
tempters  that  hurried  victims  to 
their  sad  and  untimely  graves." 

Dr.  Carpenter  so  fully  professes 
that  his  **  whole  aim  is  to  discover, 
on  the  generally  accepted  prin- 
ciples of  testimony,  what  are  facts, 
and  to  discriminate  between  facts 
and  the  inferences  drawn  from 
them,  "that  it  is  only  fair  at  once  to 
admit  that  such  a  purpose  may  have 
been  dominant  in  his  mind.  But  a 
little  further  on  is  a  passage  which 
shews  how  far  he  has  allowed, 
(falling  into  the  danger  against 
which  he  has  warned  others,) 
the  expectant  state  of  his  mind  to 
control  his  logic.  "  I  shsiU  en- 
deavour to  prove  to  you,"  he  says, 
**  that  the  only  secure  basis  for  our 
belief  on  any  subject  is  the  confir- 
mation afforded  to  external  testi- 
mony by  our  sense  of  the  inherent 
probabUity  of  the  fact  testified  to." 
That  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  the 
only  secure  basis  for  belief  is  pre- 
judice.    It  is  not — ^it  ought  to  be 


unnecessary  to  point  out — our  sense 
of  inherent  probability  that  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  in  any  way  decisive. 
Such  a  sense  varies  with  the  varied 
idiosyncrasy  of  each  of  us.  The 
basis  for  belief  is  testimony.  Of 
course  a  thorough  investigation  of 
that  testimony,  not  only  as  to  its 
direct  purport,  but  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  witnesses,  and  the 
opportunities  of  observation  en- 
joyed, is  indispensable.  But  that 
IS  a  very  different  thing  from  sub- 
mitting their  evidence  to  the 
decision  of  what  any  one  may 
choose  to  regard  as  "  inherent 
probability ! "  Few  things  can  have 
less  inherent  probability  than  the 
statement  made  by  Dr.  Carpenter 
that  **  an  illiterate  factory  girl, 
who  had  an  excellent  voice  and  ear, 
but  whose  musical  powers  had 
received  scarcely  any  cultivation," 
when  what  is  called  hypnotised 
by  Mr.  Braid,  imitated  with  pre- 
cision a  long  and  elaborate  chroma- 
tic exercise  extemporised  before 
her  by  Jenny  Lmd,  **  though 
unable  in  her  waking  state  to 
attempt  anything  of  the  sort." 
This  marvel  Dr.  Carpenter  accepts 
as  reported  to  him  on  trustworthy 
authority.  To  many  persons  it 
will  seem  to  possess  far  more  "inhe- 
rent improbability"  than  many  of 
the  statements  which  Dr.  Carpenter 
so  utterly  discredits. 

In  fact.  Dr.  Carpenter's  lectures 
are  liable  to  very  much  the  same 
objections  as  the  larger  volume 
issued  by  Mr.  Home.  While 
speaking  much  of  delusion,  neither 
writer  tells  us  definitely  and  intel- 
ligibly what  is  the  aim  of  his 
book.  Neither  makes  any  attempt 
at  precise  and  logical  statement  of 
theory.  Neither  presents  his  autho- 
rities in  such  a  form  as  to  allow  of 
ready  reference  and  verification. 
Dr.  Carpenter's  volume  is  dis- 
credited f  imdamentally  by  the  in- 
sertion, as  a  conclusive  argument, 
of  an  exploded  calumny  against 
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Catherine  Fox,  now  Mrs.  Jencken. 
Nor  does  the  letter  of  Dr.  Carpenter 
to  the  Athenaum,  called  forth  by 
Mrs.  Jenoken's  protest,  explain 
why  an  error  of  twenty  years 
in   date,   in  the  text,    is   accom- 

Sanied  by  a  careful  removal  of 
ate  from  a  document  printed  in 
the  appendix  as  justificatory,  with- 
out any  acknowledgment  that  it 
has  been  taken  second-hand.  In  the 
same  way,  we  are  told  something 
disparaging  on  the  authority  of  "  a 
near  relative  of  Miss  Martineau," 
without  any  reference  to  the  exact 
statement  bearing  on  the  subject 
by  which,  in  her  Autobiography, 
that  lady  deliberately  gave,  as  it 
was  from  her  tomb,  the  most  solemn 
testimony  in  her  power  to'  what 
she  was  convinced  was  true. 

Covering,  to  some  extent,   the 
same    ground     over    which    Mr. 
Home      travels,     Dr.     Carpenter 
admits  the  existence  of  a  number 
of  phenomena  displaying  abnormal 
action  in  human  beings.     He  by 
no    means  presents,   however,    a 
comprehensive  view  of  this  part  of 
his  theory,  nor  does  he  adequately, 
refer  to  the  lar&^e  group  of  similar 
disturbances  which  are  presented 
by  various  kinds  of  mental  dis- 
order,   and    notably    during  the 
access  of  delirium  tremens.      But 
when  the    reader    looks  for     an 
account  of    any    of  the    crucial 
phenomena  as  to  which  we  have 
distinct  testimony    from   men  in 
every    way    above    suspicion    as 
witnesses.  Dr.  Carpenter  only  tells 
us   "of  the  'higher  phenomena' 
of  Spiritualism  I  have  left  myself 
no  time  to  speak."     Mr.  Crookes 
has  stated  ''That  certain  physical 
phenomena,  such  as  the  movement 
of  material  substances,    and  the 
production  of  sounds  resembling 
electric  discharges,    occur    under 
circumstances  in  which  they  can 
not  be  explained  by  any  physical 
law  at  present  known,  is  a  fact  of 
which  I  am  as  certain  as  I  am  of 


the  most  elementary  fact  in 
chemistry."  It  is  no  reply  to  a 
statement  of  this  nature  from  a 
man  of  the  scientific  eminence  of 
Mr.  Crookes  to  cite  a  false  story  as 
to  Mrs.  Jencken,  and  to  proffer 
foolish  "  explanations"  of  pheno- 
mena which  the  writer  rather 
prides  himself  on  never  having 
witnessed. 

But  while  Dr.  Carpenter  so  fully 
sympathises  with  Mr.   Home    in 
the  exposure  of  much  of  the  im- 
posture that  has  gatliered  round 
phenomena  which  many  intelligent 
and  cultivated  men  hold  to  be  in- 
explicable  on    physical   grounds, 
he  does  not  tell  us  to  what  extent 
his  incredulity  actually  goes.     He 
concludes  his  lecture  thus: — "What 
kind  of  spirits  they  are  which  thus 
take  possession  of  credulous  and 
excitable  minds  I  hope  that  I  have 
now  made  sufficiently  plain.  They 
are  Dominant  Ideas."     He  urges 
"  that  the  testimony  of  a  thorough 
cool-headed  sceptic,   who    asserts 
that    nothing    extraordinary    has 
really  occurred,  should  be  accepted 
as  more  trustworthy  than  that  of 
any  number  of  believers,  who  have, 
as  it  were,  created  the  sensorial 
result  by  their  anticipation  of  it." 
This  means,  if  it  means  anything, 
that     phenomena     attributed    to 
spiritual  agency  are  in  all  cases 
delusions — whether  impostures  or 
self-deceptions  matters  little  to  the 
argument.      But  as  all  religious 
held    by    man  are  based/  on  ac- 
counts of  phenomena  of  this  nature, 
all  religions,  on  this  view,' must  be 
equally  false.      It    is   of    course 
competent  to  a  scientific  man  to 
take  up  such  a  thesis.     But  if  so, 
he  should  do  it  plainly  and  dis- 
tinctly.   And  if  he  wishes  to  make 
any  exception  to  so  sweeping  a 
condemnation    of    the    bases    of 
himian  credence,  he  can  only  do  so 
by  lajring  down  some  criterion  to 
distinguish    the    true    from    the 
false  revelation  or  communicatioA 
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from  the  spiritual  world — ^if  he 
admits  the  existence  of  a  spiritual 
world.  But  this  is  the  very  aim 
of  those  men  whom  Dr.  Carpenter 
describes  as,  ''like  Mr.  A.  B. 
Wallace,  ready  to  accept  with- 
out question  the  slenderest  evi- 
dence  of  the  greatest  marvels." 
To  us  the  reference  of  a  powerful, 
long  continued,  and  almost  univer- 
sal influence,  which  has  made 
society  what  it  is,  to  the  effect  of 
''dominant ideas,"  without  explain- 
ing why  such  ideas  ever  became 
dominant,  is  a  signal  instance  of 
the  "acceptance  on  the  slenderest 
evidence"  of  a  marvel  greater 
than  any  discussed  in  the  volume 
before  us. 


n. 

The  subject  of  the  origin  of 
animal  motion  has  never  yet  been 
fully  analysed.  We  know  many 
facts  relating  to  the  inquiry,  but 
they  are  not  as  yet  duly  co-ordi- 
nated. Dr.  Joule  has  calculated 
the  dynamic  equivalent  of  heat. 
Chemists  have  ascertained  the 
amount  of  heat  produced  by  the 
oxydation  of  carbon,  of  hydrogen, 
and  of  other  substances  that  enter 
into  the  animal  economy.  Physio- 
logists have  made  tables  of  the 
diet  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  other 
classes  of  men,  and  have  pointed 
out  the  minimum  quantities  of  flesh- 
forming  and  of  force-producing  food 
which  must  be  daily  supplied  to  the 
average  healthy  man.  Prom  aU 
these  facts  it  has  been  deduced 
that  the  dynamic  application  of 
that  heat  which  warms  and  moves 
the  living  animal  is  effected  with 
an  economy  which  incomparably 
exceeds  that  of  the  best  constructed 
steam  engines.  Thus  far  the  animal 
has  been  investigated  as  a  locomo- 
tive machine.  There  remain  several 
im^rtant  elements  in  the  case 
whidi  require  fuller  elucidation. 

The  animal  machine  differs  from 


the  best  machines  made  by  man  in 
the  fact  that  its  motion,  as  a  whole, 
is  necessarily  intermittent.  It  is 
true  that  ikere  is  an  internal 
motion,  that  of  circulation  and 
respiration,  which  never  pauses, 
although  it  may  be  earned  on 
at  different  rates,  at  different  times. 
But  with  regard  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  machine  as  a  whole, 
whether  for  locomotive  purposes, 
for  labour,  or  for  that  special  diity  to 
which  the  artificial  machine  affords 
no  counterpart,  namely,  thought; 
while  a  large  amount  of  work  may 
be  done  intermittently,  the  attempt 
to  perform  a  comparatively  small 
portion  of  that  work  without  inter- 
mission would  result  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  machine.  If  we  take  the 
life  of  a  horse  at  18  years,  perhaps 
four  of  those  years  may  be  spent  m 
actual  exertion.  If  we  constructed 
a  steam  engine  that  would  work  for 
four  years  without  repair,  we  might 
drive  it  straight  on  for  that  tune 
with  advantage.  But  let  us  try  to 
drive  the  horse  for  24  hours  with- 
out repose  and  we  shall  break  him 
down — a  little  more  and  we  shall 
kill  him.  The  need  of  that  inter- 
mittent state  of  repose  which  we 
call  sleep,  is  one  of  those  peculiar 
features  in  the  animal,  regarded 
as  a  motive  machine,  which  we 
have  to  investigate. 

Another  special  feature  of  the 
animal  is  the  consumption  of  its 
motive  power  by  intellectual  work. 
This  is  most  apparent  in  man ;  and 
among  mankind  in  the  civilised 
and  cultivated  members  of  the 
race.  We  may  take  the  instance 
of  a  literary  man.  If  in  good 
health,  and  up  to  his  work,  an 
author  may  sit  down  at  nine  or 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
write  with  comfort  for  four  nours, 
at  the  rate  of  1,00Q  words  an  hour, 
original  composition.  This  is  good 
work.  It  produces  a  certain  degree 
of  exhaustion.  At  the  end  of  it 
the  writer  will  require  both  food 
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and  rest.    If  he  has  been  undis- 
turbed, '  the    temperature    of    the 
body  will  have  fallen  (unless  the 
room  or  the  weather  be  oppres- 
sively hot)  so  much  that  friction  or 
sharp  exercise  is  necessary  to  re- 
store the  activity  of  the  circulation. 
There  has  been  a  sluggishness  of 
all  the  mechanical  movements  of 
the  body,  except  that  of  the  hand ; 
a  diminution  of  respiratory  and 
circulating    energy;  and    at    the 
same     time      a     very      sensible 
fatigue   has    been    incurred.      If 
those  four  hours  had  been  spent 
in  muscular  exercise — say  driving 
for  a  certain  distance  and  walking 
back — ^there  would  also  have  been 
fatigue     experienced,    but    of    a 
different  nature.     The  first  is  a 
fatigue  of  the  brain;  the  second 
seems  to  be  localised  in  the  limbs. 
If  we  regard  two  men  as  pursuing 
the  same  course,  each  for  a  week, 
one  writing  steadily  (we  are  not 
speaking     of     mere    mechanical 
writing,   but    of    work   requiring 
original  thought)  for  four  hours, 
the    other    spending     the    same 
amount  of  time  in  the  open  air, 
the  former  will  have  more  need  than 
the  latter  of  rest  and  of  change. 
Every   day  of    the  outdoor  work 
will  make  the     last-named  man 
more  ready  and    even  more  im- 
patient for  his  ride,  his  walk,  or 
nis  drive  on  the  following  day. 
Each  day  of  the  intellectual  work 
will  make  the  writer  more  desirous, 
or  at  least  more  in  need,  of  a  little 
interval  of  repose. 

These  two  conditions,  of  the 
need  of  intermittent  rest,  and  of 
the  exhaustive  character  of  intel- 
.lectual  work  requiring  very  little 
muscular  action,  cannot  be  ex- 
plained on  purely  mechanical 
grounds.  But  they  must  be  ex- 
plained by  any  theory  that  rightly 
accounts  for  the  origin  of  the 
automatic  power  of  animals. 
A  very  natural  explanation  results 
from  the  theory  hereafter  indicated. 


Another  peculiarity  of  the  ani- 
mal machine  is  the  extraordinary 
exertion  of  which,  under  pecidiar 
circumstances,  it  is  capable.  The 
ordinary  explanation  is  that  not 
only  the  food  of  the  day  is  applied 
to  force-producing  purposes  on  such 
occasions,  but  that  a  draught  is 
also  made  on  the  tissue  of  the  body, 
and  that  waste  equal  to  the  amount 
of  exertion  is  induced.  But  this  is 
hardly  the  case  in  the  most  unusual 
exertions  of  power.  Such  occur  in 
cases  of  mania  or  of  nervous  dis- 
turbance, in  which  one  man  may 
appear  endowed  with  the  strength 
of  three  or  four,  and  in  which  he 
can  exert  force,  or  endure  violence, 
which  would  be  impossible  under 
ordinary  circimistances.  Pheno- 
mena of  this  kind,  which  are  well 
known  to  occur,  must  also  be 
explained  by  any  tenable  theory  of 
the  origin  of  animal  motion. 

The  motive  force  of  animals  is 
capable  of  a  more  exact  definition 
than  has  as  yet  been  attempted. 
It  must  be  divided  into  three  cate- 
gories. It  is  (1)  either  plastic,  as 
evinced  in  the  growth  of  the  animal 
from  the  moment  of  its  origin,  and 
in  the  never-ending  process  of 
internal  absorption,  secretion,  cir- 
culation, and  respiration ;  (2),  loco- 
motive, as  in  swimming,  walking, 
flying,  and  the  like ;  or  (3),  intdl- 
lectual.  It  is  possible  that  it  would 
be  proper  to  add  a  fourth  class  of 
movements  to  comprehend  speech, 
laughter,  music,  and  the  exercise 
of  the  instincts  and  passions,  but  it 
is  sufficient  for  the  present  to  cover 
these  imder  the  third  head.  Motion 
in  one  or  other  of  these  forms  is  an 
inseparable  accompaniment  of  ani- 
mal life.  It  commences  at  the 
moment  when  physiology  tells  us 
that  individual  existence  com- 
mences— at  that  moment  which  is 
equivalent  to  that  of  contact  of  the 
pollen  grain  with  the  ovum  in  a 
phanerogamous  plant.  It  continues 
till  the  moment  of  death,  which 
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phenomenon  is  consentaneous  with 
the  cessation  of  automatic  motion. 
Thus  the  aggregate  duration  of 
the  exercise  of  the  motive  power  of 
the  animal  kingdom  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  is  equivalent  to  the 
aggrep^ate  diiration  of  thd  lives  of 
all  anmials  that  have  ever  lived. 
Comparatively  regarded,  this  is  an 
^xact  measurement  of  duration,  and 
the  fact  that  we  have  no  absolute  or 
positive  measure  of  the  same  does 
not  concern  us  at  present. 

For  the  next  inquiry  is  whether 
we  can  (also  by  comparison)  indi- 
cate the  measure  of  energy,  as  we 
have  indicated  that  of  duration. 
.  The  rejply  must  be  in  the  affirma- 
tive; with  the  qualification  that  it 
is  the  minimum,  and  by  no  means 
thQ  maximum  energy  which  can  be 
thus  measured;  or  at  least  that 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
mechanical  work  actually  done  to 
which  we  can  only  very  vaguely 
refer. 

We  have  seen  that  the  food  con- 
sumed by  an  animal  in  a  given 
time,  reduced  to  its  chemical  ele- 
mentSy  and  then  represented  in 
the  equivalents  of  heat  due  to  its 
oxydisation,  has  been  regarded  as 
the  measure  of  the  heat  which  the 
animal  can  employ  in  motion, 
internal  or  external,  within  that 
time.  Let  us  for  the  moment 
accept  this  doctrine  of  chemical 
and  thermal  equivalents.  In  that 
case,  all  animal  motion,  including 
the  growth,  or  plastic  motion, 
from  the  germ,  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  the  food  oxydised  in 
the  animal  system  during  the 
whole  term  of  life.  This  oxydisa- 
tion of  the  elements  of  food  is  a 
chemical  process  which  to  some 
extent  we  can  weigh,  count,  and 
measure.  But  before  this  commonly 
understood  process  takes  place, 
an  opposite  and  preparatory  pro- 
cess must  have  occurred,  feefore 
the  food  can  be  oxydised  it 
must  be  assimilated.    Before  the 


carbon  unites  with  oxygen  in 
the  lungs  it  must  have  been  taken 
into  the  blood.  To  prepare  for 
the  action  of  inorganic  chemistry 
in  respiration,  there  must  have 
been  ihe  previous  action  of  what 
for  want  of  better  terms,  has  been 
called  organic  chemistry,  in  diges- 
tion and  assimilation.  It  is  a 
maxim  in  mechanics  that  action 
and  reaction  are  equal.  The  like 
is  the  case  in  chemistry.  If  a 
certain  force  is  liberated  by  a  given 
decomposition,  an  equal  force  must 
have  been  exerted  to  produce  the 
antecedent  composition.  If  the 
extraction  of  an  ounce  of  carbon 
from  the  blood  liberates  14,000 
equivalents  of  heat,  the  same 
number  of  equivalents  of  heat 
must  have  been  consumed,  or 
rather  impounded,  in  the  process 
of  absorbing  that  ounce  of  carbon 
into  the  blood.  All  the  mechani- 
cal power  that  is  produced  by 
the  respiratory  process,  and  that  is 
considered  as  available  for  motive 
power  for  the  animal,  is  but  the 
equivalent  of  a  power  previously 
exerted  in  what  we  have  called 
the  plastic  automatic  motion.  We 
measure  the  power  as  it  escapes — 
but  whence  does  it  come  in  the 
first  instance  ? 

There  can  be  but  one  reply  to 
that  question.  The  force,  what- 
ever it  be,  that  superinduces  the 
action  of  organic,  instead  of  that 
of  inorganic,  chemistry,  is  the  true 
motive  power  of  animal  life.  It 
is  that  force  which  makes  its 
appearance  at  the  moment  when 
that  internal  plastic  movement 
commences,  and  which  disappears 
only  at  the  moment  of  death.  The 
name  by  which  we  call  it  does  not 
matter  to  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. It  has  been  called  the  vital 
force,  the  pneuma  or  pneumatic 
force,  the  spirit,  ihe  soul,  or  the 
psychic  force.  If  we  use  the 
cumbrous  term,  bio-dynamic, 
it  is  only  with  the  view  of    dis* 
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tinguishing  between  fact  and 
theory  by  avoiding  the  use  of  any 
term  to  which  a  conventional 
sense  may  attach.  That  the  force, 
whatever  it  be,  by  virtue  of  which 
an  eggy  kept  at  a  certain  tempera- 
ture, developes  into  a  bird,  is  the 
source  of  aU  the  motion  of  that 
bird,  and  that  the  aggregate  of 
such  forces,  in  the  case  of  the 
whole  animal  kingdom,  is  the 
origin  of  all  animal  motion,  is  a 
truth  which  merely  needs  plain 
and. exact  statement  to  be  admitted 
as  undeniable.     This  force,  ever 

Present  in  the  animal  mechanism, 
iffers  in  its  laws  from  every  other 
known  force.  We  omit,  from  the 
limits  imposed  on  the  present 
paper,  the  question  of  vegetable 
and  of  compound  animal  life,  and 
speak  of  the  higher  animals  alone, 
and  notably  of  mem,  as  exemplars 
of  the  force  of  which  we  speak. 
To  talk  of  a  violation  of  the  laws 
of  Nature  is  little  other  than  to 
employ  a  contradiction  of  terms. 
The  law  of  gravity  is  not  violated 
by  the  exercise  of  the  vital  force ; 
but  the  influence  of  gravity  is  to  a 
certain  extent  overcome  by  the 
force  which  enables  the  animal  to 
move  when  gravity  solicits  its 
repose.  The  laws  of  chemistry, 
ag^in,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
modified  in  their  activity  by  a 
controlling  power.  The  electric  force 
bears  a  very  close  affinity  to  the 
bio-dynamic  force.  It  can  be  so 
controlled  as  to  perform  some  of 
the  functions  of  the  animal 
machine.  In  some  instances — as 
in  the  case  of  the  torpedo  and  the 
gymnotus — electricity  is  produced 
in  quantity  and  in  high  tension 
within  the  animal  structure.  In 
many  cases  the  hairy  clothing  of 
animals  is  highly  electric.  In  all 
cases  some  electric  action  may 
probably  be  detected  as  an  accom- 
paniment of  the  phenomena  of  life. 
But  the  functions  of  thought  and 
of  sensation  cannot,  so  far  as  we 


are  aware,  be  fulfilled  by  the- 
action  of  the  electric  fluid.  Man 
may  be  called  an  electro-magnetic 
machine,  but  it  is  one  of  powers, 
far  other  than  those  which  can  be 
actuated  by  frictional,  voltaic,  or 
induced  electricity. 

Two  main  differences  exist  be* 
tween  the  phenomena  of  the  vital  * 
force  and  those  of  the  other  forces 
of  nature,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  studied  by  man.  The  physi- 
cal, chemical,  and  electric  forces 
are  resultants,  and  are  generally 
to  be  traced  to  their  origin,  to  the 
sources  from  which,  under  usual 
conditions,  they  are  regxdarly 
developed.  The  vital  force  is 
formative,  producing  or  control- 
ling that  association  of  chemical 
elements  which  the  action  of 
uncontrolled  chemical  laws  tends  to 
disperse,  and  derived,  in  the  first 
instance,  from  a  source  unknown 
to  science.  Again,  the  action  of 
the  other  natural  forces  is  exact, 
measurable,  predicable.  The  gra- 
vity of  equal  masses  of  homoge^ 
neons  matter  is  equal ;  the  elective 
attractions  of  chemistry  follow  a 
well-known  order  of  preference.  ' 
The  action  of  the  vital  force,  on 
the  contrary,  is  never  exactly 
predicable.  In  no  two  organisms,, 
however  similar,  are  its  develop- 
ments identical.  The  law  of  the 
physical  force  is  tmif ormity ;  thai 
of  the  vital  force  depends  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  on  idiosyncrasy. 

By  the  word  force  is  expressed 
the  action  of  power.  Power  and 
force  are  as  cause  and  effect.  Th» 
latter  is  a  function  of  the  former* 
The  bio-dynamic  force,  which  is 
the  assignable  mechanical  cause* 
of  all  animal  motion,  is  the 
exertion  of  a  co-related  power. 
This  i)ower,  therefore,  is  able  to 
produce,    and  does    produce,  the* 

Ehenomena  of  motion,  of  assinii^ 
ition,  of  growth,  of  feeling,  of 
thought ;  and  of  will.  The  power, 
or  group  of  powers,  that  thus  act 
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is  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
spirit.  It  has  been  so  considered 
in  a  very  primitive  stage  of 
thought;  and  science  declares  that 
however  little  we  know  of  the 
intimate  nature  of  spirit,  we  can 
not  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
positive  exertion  of  s\ich  a  j^ower 
or  CToup  of  powers. 

The  question  will  then  arise,  is 
it  possible  to  detect  or  observe  the 
liction  of  this  power  otherwise 
than  as  it  is  displayed  in  the 
ordinary  motions  of  animal  species, 
including,  in  the  term  motion,  the 
mental  as  weU  as  the  physical 
phenomena  of  life  ?  As  a  scientific 
inquiry,  the  question  is  one  of 
cardinal  importance. 

The  general  consent  of  mankind 
is  to  the  effect  that  such  observa- 
tions, although  comparatively  rare, 
have  been  made.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible,  perhaps,  to  attach  much 
Weight  to  this  consent ;  but,  at  all 
events,  it  throws  the  onus  of  proof 
on  those  who  assert  that  the  ordi- 
nary and  instinctive  conviction  of 
the  mass  of  the  human  race  is 
only  a  wild  and  unfounded  delu- 
sion. 

History  is  full  of  asserted  in- 
stances of  such  observations.  It 
is  possible  that  all  these  instances 
have  been  incorrectly  reported ; 
but  again  the  onus  of  prooiHes  on 
those  who  dispute  the  records  both 
in  mass  and  in  detail. 

All  religions  are  based  on  the 
assumption  of  the  fact  of  such 
observations.  It  is  open  to  the 
sceptic  to  declare  that  all  religions 
are  false ;  but  the  onus  cast  on  the 
objector  will  be  seen  to  accumulate 
to  all  but  intolerable  proportions. 

Living,  and  recently  living, 
men  of  science,  of  letters,  and 
of  the  highest   order   of    intelli- 

Ence  have  declared  that  they 
ve  personally  witnessed  pheno- 
mena attributable  only  to  the  action 
of  a  power  such  as  that  which 
forms    the    subject    of     our  in- 


quiry, apart  from  the  frame  of  any 
aniinal,     or     influencing     animsd 
forms  apparently  from  without,  and 
certainly   in    an    abnormal    way^ 
Among  these  men  we  may  refer 
to     natural     philosophers.     Lord 
Brougham  and  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster;     eminent      chemists,      Mr. 
Crookes,  F.B.S.,    and   Dr.  Hare, 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  University  of  Philadelphia  ;. 
naturalists,   Mr.   A.   B.  Wallaoe,.. 
F.B.S. ;  mathematician.  Professor 
de   Morgen;  diplomatist,  B.  Dale- 
Owen;  lawyers.  Judge  Edmonds, 
President  of  the  Senate  of  New 
York,  and  Serjeant  Cox;  besides 
peers,  literary  men,  clergymen,  and 
many  others  of  the  educated  classes . 
of  society,  in  various  countries  of 
the  Old  and  New  World.    Apart 
from  details,  and  apart  from  at- 
tempts at  explanation  or  at  theory, 
the  observation  of  facts  indicating  - 
the  action  of  what  we  have  defined 
as  spiritual  power  apart  from,  or. 
abnormally  manifested  with  regard 
to,  the  annual  mechanism,  is  testi- 
fied to   by  a  numerous   body  of 
witnesses.    In  the  words  of  Pro- 
fessor   ChaUis,     the    Plumierian 
Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Cam- 
bridge, as  quoted  by  Mr.  Wallace, 
"  the  testimony  has  been  so  abim- 
dant  and  consentaneous  that  either 
the  facts  must  be  admitted  to  be 
such  as  reported,  or  the  possibility 
of  certifying  facts  by  hiiman  testi- 
mony must  oe  given  up." 

The  opposition  which  has  been 
raised  by  some  men  of  scientific 
standing  and  literary  ability  has 
differed  in  this  respect  from  the 
testimony  in  favour  of  such  obser- 
vations. The  objections  of  such 
men  asProf  essor  Huxley,  Professor 
Tyndall,  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  even 
the  illustrious  Faraday,  have  not 
been  foimded,  like  those  of  Mr. 
Crookes  and  Dr.  Hare,  on  obser- 
vations, but  on  the  absence  of 
observations.  In  the  case  of  Fara- 
day a  certain  experiment  was  made; 
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yriHh  a  negative  result.  But  ad- 
mitting this  to  be  the  case,  it  is  no 
reply  to  the  positive  results  of 
observations  by  Mr.  Crookes  and 
Mr.  Wallace,  when  the  inter- 
ference detected  by  Faraday  was 
guarded  against  by  adequate  pre- 
cautions. The  witnesses  to  the 
occurrence  of  phenomena  have  for 
the  most  part  been  men  convinced, 
•against  their  own  prepossessions 
and  wishes,  by  the  facts  which  they 
did  their  best  to  test  and  to  verify. 
The  opponents  of  their  testimony 
have  been  men  who  remained  in 
the  state  of  doubt,  or  even  of  con- 
temptuous hostility,  from  which  the 
others  had  been  converted,  chiefly 
because  they  declined  to  investi- 
gate what  they  pronounced  to  be 
absurd  or  impossible.  The  contest 
between  these  two  g^ups  of  men  is 
like  one  between  a  dog  and  a  flsh. 
But  however  strong  may  be  the 
reason  for  concluding  that  distinct 
light  may  hereafter  be  shed  on  this 
important  subject  by  the  patient 
.and  sure  process  of  scientific 
investigation,  no  hope  of  that 
kind  can  be  held  to  justify 
any  persons  but  specially  quali- 
fied experts  in  encountering 
the  profitiess  danger  of  the  Spi- 
ritualistic sdance.  Since  the  atten- 
tion of  American  inquirers  was 
first  excited  by  the  occurrences  at 
Itochester,  science  has  made  marked 
and  rapid  progress,  amongst  other 
things,  in  the  analysis  of  poisons,  of 
anaesthetics,  and  of  explosives. 
The  advance  of  civilisation  owes 
much  to  the  men  who  have  devoted 
great  labour,  not  unattended  with 
personal  danger,  to  each  of  these 
subjects.  It  has  been  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  danger  that  they 
incurred  that  great  chemists  have 
made  experiments  on  their  own 
persons.  But  what  would  be 
thought  of  a  craze  that  should  set 
hundreds  of  people  to  work  at  the 
analysis  of  poisons,  or  the  manufac- 
ture of  explosives,  in  the  midst  of 


the  domestic  circle?  If  common 
sense  did  not  arrest  such  mischie- 
vous activity,  the  same  sort  of 
legislative  interference  that  has 
recently  been  applied  to  the  sale  of 
poisons  would  have  to  be  invoked. 
The  ordinary  seanee  is  no  less  mis- 
chievous than  would  be  the  amateur 
laboratory,  no  less  certain  to  pro- 
duce no  satisfactory  result,  no  less 
likely  to  lead  to  disaster. 

Every  study,  if  pursued  in- 
tensely, alone,  and  without  the 
relief  of  some  very  different  kind 
of  occupation,  produces  a  mis- 
chievous effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
student.  The  medical  man  who 
devotes  a  lifetime  to  the  study  and 
cure  of  madness  too  often  affords 
a  proof  of  this  remark.  Exclusive 
anatomical  study,  more  especially 
with  reference  to  morbid  anatomy, 
if  not  counteracted  by  broader 
views,  has  an  admitted  tendency 
to  dispose  the  student  to  materia- 
listic, which  we  have  shewn  to  be 
unscientific,  opinions.  The  effect 
of  religious  study  is  but  too  well 
known.  Such  phenomena  as  the 
establishment  of  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition, the  acts  of  Philip  of 
Spain,  of  Mary,  and  even  of 
Elizabeth,  of  England ;  as  the  ac- 
ceptance by  any  humai^  being  of 
the  frightful  inventions  of  Calvin; 
as  the  reception,  or  even  as  the 
discussion,  of  such  a  dogma  as 
that  of  Infallibility,  if  regarded 
otherwise  than  as  results  of  the 
disturbing  influence  of  exclusive 
theological  contemplation  on  the 
mind,  are  more  humiliating  to  our 
race,  than  the  sharper,  but  1^8 
systematised,  evils  of  mania  or  of 
idiocy.  To  whatever  branch  of 
thought  we  turn,  we  shall  find 
a  special  weakness  or  evil  de- 
veloped by  its  too  intense  and 
exclusive  pursuit.  And  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  evil 
is  ususiUy  developed  in  the 
very  opposite  direction  to  that 
in  whidi  its  approach   might  be 
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anticipated.     The  wise  and  help- 
ful  physician  would  be  thought 
the  last  person  to  suffer  from  the 
mental  disturbance  which  he  had 
devoted  his  life  to  ameliorate ;  in- 
stead of  being  more  frequently  a 
victim  than  any  other  person  of  his 
education  and  habits.     The  anato- 
mist would  be  thought,  by  those 
who    had    no  experience  of   the 
influence  of  his  study,  the  last  man 
who    would  attribute  vitality    to 
matter.     The  theologian  would  be 
regarded,  apart  from  experience, 
as  likely  to  be  the  most  merciful, 
the  most  just,  the  most  truthful, 
the  most  upright,  the  most  calm, 
and  the   least   crooked    of    men. 
Men  of  science  in  general  would 
be  thought  to  live  in  an  atmosphere 
too  pure  to  nourish  envy,  hatred, 
and  mutual  uncharitableness ;  or 
to   speak    with    louder    ton^s    of 
authority  the    less  patiently  they 
had  investigated  a  subject. 

But  of  all  pursuits  those  which 
exert  the  most  manifestly  delete- 
rious effects  on  the  mind,  so  that 
there  be  not  a  very  wholesome 
discipline  exerted,  are  those  of  the 
occult  studies,    or    quasi-sciences. 
Alchemy  has  now  very  generally 
been  extinguished  as  a  pursuit  by 
the  brighter  lustre  of    its  child, 
analytic  chemistry.     But  astrology 
and  the  various  forms  of  fortune- 
telling,    necromancy,    and    other 
attempts  to  penetrate  the  future  or 
the  unseen,  exert  a  fascination  on 
the  mind  of  which  those  persons 
who  have  never  to  any  extent  ex- 
perienced it  can   form    no   idea. 
The  influence  of   such  studies  is 
first    that     of    curiosity.       Soon 
it    becomes    absorbing.        Then, 
unless      a      counter     check     be 
applied,    it    exerts    a    positively 
disturbing    effect    on    the    mind. 
Por  the  real  test  of  perfect  sanity 
is  not    the  susceptibility  of    the 
mind  to  impresssions,  whatever  be 
their  nature  or  their  force,  but  the 
retention  of    the    calm,   judicial 


authority    of     reason,     and    the 
subordination  of  impulse  to  dis- 
cretion.  'And  in  this  respect  the 
mischievous  character  of  Spiritua- 
lism has  been  illustrated  in  the 
persons  of  some  of  its  most  illus- 
trious students.     Men  like  Judge 
Edmonds  or  Dr.  Hare,  who  have 
long  resisted    any  belief    in  the 
truth    of    certain    asserted    phe- 
nomena,   and    who,    after    long, 
patient,  and  honest  investigation, 
have  at  length  accepted  them  as 
genuine,  have  too  often  followed 
5iat  change  of  opinion  by  a  plunge 
into    another   condition    of  mind. 
Convinced,    whether     rightly    or 
wrongly,  that  they  havQ  been  re- 
cipients of   communications  from 
invisible  powers,  they  have  rushed 
to  the  sequence  that  these  com- 
munications    were    of     necessity 
truthful    and    reliable.       For    a 
man  to  be  convinced  that  he  can 
receive  communications  of  an  ex- 
traordinary kind  is  one  thing ;  to 
act  upon  them  is  another.      The 
first  is  not  inconsistent  with  sanity. 
The  second  is  the  abandonment  of 
that  self-control  which  is  the  very 
central    element  of    a   sane    and 
healthy  state  of  mind. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the 
more  truly  unphilosophical ;  for 
the  ordinary  man  to  rush  at  the 
work  of  the  expert,  or  for  the 
expert  to  refuse  investigation  of 
asserted  phenomena  of  g^ve  im- , 
portance  on  the  ground — ^taken  up  ; 
apriore — ^thattheymw*^  be  delusive. 
To  call  a  thing  a  delusion — ^if  it 
applies  to  more  than  a  single  indivi- 
dual— ^without  shewing  how  the 
delusion  arises,  is  to  talk,  but  not 
to  reason.  The  hard  measure 
which  has  been  dealt  out  to  one  or 
two  eminent  men  who  have  had 
the  courage  of  their  opinions,  has 
no  doubt  led  to  a  much  greater 
extension  of  the  dangerous  desire 
of  imscientific  i)erson8  to  **  see  for 
themselves  "  than  would  have  been 
the  case  if  the  scientific  men  of  this 
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country  as  a  body  liad  remembered 
that  tbe  questions  raised  were, 
lifter  ally  questions  of  fact;  and 
that  it  was  by  investigation,  and 
•not  by  assertions  of  their  improba- 
bility, that  they  must  ultimately 
reoeiye  a  full  solution. 

The  conditions  of  condusive 
inquiry  are  indeed  so  stringent 
as  to  be  rarely  found.  Some  of 
the  younger  men  who  have  lately 
approached  the  subject  have  taken 
the  wise  ground  that  it  is  only 
spontaneously  produced  pheno- 
mena which  are  worthy  of  the 
investigation  of  science.  If  Mr, 
Home's  book  has  any  positive 
meaning,  it  is  to  the  same  effect. 
He  says,  with  great  propriety, 
that  daylight  is  not  to  be  excluded 
during  an  investigation  of  a  serious 
nature.  Darkness  is  unnecessary ; 
and  is  the  veil  and  the  inviter  of 
imposture.  To  this  it  may  be 
added  that,  in  order  to  make  sure 
of  the  spontaneous  character  of 
the  phenomena,  they  must  occur 
in  persons  well  known  to  the  scien- 
tific man  that  makes  the  inquiry ; 
and  who  should  be  resident,  it  may 
be  added,  under  his  own  roof. 
The  avoidance  of  all  possible 
sources  of  error  will  so  narrow 
the  conditions  of  useful  inquiry, 
that  it  is  hardly  to  be  feared  that 
the  time  of  competent  investiga- 
tors will  be  unduly  devoted  to  the 
investigation. 

For  mese,  amongst  other  reasons, 
we  hold  it  to  be  equally  an  offence 
against  the  laws  that  should  rege- 
late the  healthy  and  conscientious 
mind,  to  "seek  to  wizards  that  peep 
and  mutter,"  and  to  refuse  to  g^ve 
any  heed  to  the  careful  statements 
of  competent  witnesses,  on  the  sole^ 
ground  of  their  inherent  improba- 
bility. Anatomy  can  tell  us  but 
little  of  the  intimate  nature  of  man. 
The  post  mortem  anatomist  who  seeks 
to  find  a  physical  basis  of  mind, 
may  be  compared  to  the  chemist 
who  should  examine  a  gun  when 


the  shot  had  been  discharged,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  composition 
of  gunpowder.  The  physiologist 
who  confines  his  study  to  anato- 
mical discoveries  omits  that  which 
is  at  once  the  most  difficult  and 
the  most  important  object  of  his- 
science.  It  is,  we  venture  hum^bly 
to  think,  a  great  and  positive  step 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  nature 
which  we  share,  to  determine, 
on  scientific  grounds,  that  distinct 
plastic,  motive,  and  sentient  pro- 
cesses are  originated,  in  the  animal 
organism,  by  the  power  which  we 
cafi  Spirit,  and  that  this  invisible 
agent  or  power  has  a  measurable 
d3rnamic  activity.  It  will  be  a 
fiSher  step  of  primary  unportanco 
if  we  can  ascertain,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  plastic,  motive  or  intellectual 
effects  are  produced  externally  to 
the  animal  organisation — ^whether 
they  be  shewn  by  the  abnormal 
action  of  that  mechanism,  or 
whether  they  be  produced  with- 
out any  apparent  connection  with 
any  living  individual,  as  in  the 
case  of  sounds  heard,  or  move- 
ments seen,  by  several  witnesses 
at  the  same  moment.  In  such 
cases  as  that  cited  by  Dr.  Carpenter, 
of  a  man  who  had  not  for  many 
years  ventured  to  lift  a  weight 
of  twenty  pounds,  but  who,  under 
a  certain  influence,  took  up  a 
weight  of  28lb.  with  his  Utile 
finger  and  swung  it  round  his  nead 
with  apparent  ease  ;  in  that  of.  the 
imitation  of  Jenny  Lind,  before 
cited  from  the  same  author ;  and 
in  the  famous  cases  of  the  curee 
at  the  tomb  of  the  Abb6  Paris, 
we  have  examples  of  motive, 
sentient,  and  plastic  force  abnor- 
mally exerted  on  the  human  orga- 
nisation. However  humble,  and 
however  apparently  capricious 
may  be  the  occurrences  which 
offer  themselves  to  examination 
under  either  categjory  of  pheno- 
mena— whether  they  be  the 
harassing      knocks      that      first 
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liaunted  the  Fox  family,  the 
Wesley  family,  and  many  others, 
or  the  ascent  of  Mr.  Owen's 
marble  table  to  the  ceiling  of 
luB  drawing-room  in  Naples — 
the  scientific  import  of  such 
phenomena,  if  once  thoroughly 
established,  it  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate.  And  if  we  take  the 
•case  of  the  higher  phenomena  of 
pure  intelligence,  such  as  the  com- 
munication to  an  educated  scientific 
man,  alone  in  a  room,  of  a  definite 
statement  entirely  beyond  the 
range  of  his  studies,  the  accuracy 
or  falsehood  of  which  could  not 
s,t  the  time  be  ascertained,  but  the 
truth  of  which  was  subsequently 
proved,  the  effect  of  such  an  addi- 
tion to  our  store  of  observed  facts 
is  not  easy  to  anticipate. 

It  would  be  as  idle  as  it  is 
premature  to  talk  of  direct  teach- 
ing being  attained  from,  a  soiirce 
wmeh  is  beyond  our  means  of 
identifybig.  ^To  make  man  a  pp- 
pet  may  well  be  thought  to  have 
been  the  great  aim  of  the  ancient 
oracles.  Whether  we  regard  them 
as  real,  or  as  effected  by  trickery, 
the  object  aimed  at    appears  to 


have  been  the  same.  To  seek  for 
the  attainment  of  truth  otherwise 
than  by  the  methods  by  pursuit  of 
which  definite  human  knowledge 
may  be  obtained  and  improved,  is 
to  waste  time  and  to  court  deception. 
But  the  detection  of  absolutely  cer- 
tain indications,  whatever  be  their 
nature,  of  the  independent  action 
of  the  power  which  we  call  Spirit, 
apart  from  any  animal  org^anisa* 
tion,  would  be  a  stride  m  the 
advance  of  man  in  the  knowledge 
of  truth  of  which  it  would  be 
wild  to  attempt  to  calculate 
the  importance.  This  is  the 
problem  wliich  such  men  as  Mr. 
Crookes,  Mr.  Wallace,  Serjeant 
Cox,  Professor  Barrett,  and  others, 
now  regard  as  offered  to  the  patient 
investigation  of  science.  Neither 
the  roguery  of  cheats,  the  folly  of 
the  credulous,  nor  the  folly  of  the 
incredulous,  affords  a  solution  of 
this  problem.  Science  may,  and 
perhaps  must,  wait  long  for  that 
solution  ;  but  as  to  the  importance 
of  attaining  it  there  can  be  but 
one    opinion    amongst    cultivated 


men. 
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THE  MAIDEN   10, 

WHO  WAS   IN   LOVE   AND   KNEW   IT   NOT. 


Look  on  lOy  the  mystical  Msenad, 

flow  in  wilds  all  remote  she  doth  roam, 

With  a  ferventer  face  than  Love's  Queen  had. 
When  she  rose  from  the  sun-litten  foam. 

Is  it  bee  from  the  meadows  hath  stung  her, 
fler  eyes  are  so  wild  and  so  weird, 

Or  knows  she  some  heart-pang  of  hunger, 
Some  sorrow  that  will  not  be  cheered  ? 

The  bloom  of  her  cheek  bumeth  redder 
Than  the  summer-loved  face  of  a  rose, 

And  the  winds  that  blow  cool  to  bestead  her. 
Carry  wine  and  no  balm  to  her  woes. 

What  was  it  stole  over  her  vision, 

In  her  lone  maiden  chamber  at  night  ? 

Was  it  dream  of  some  advent  Flysian, — 
Why  fluttered  her  heart  in  aflright  1 


it 


€i 


O  damsel,  0  greatly  desired,'* 

Thus  a  murmurous  voice  broke  her  rest, 
Do  the  suns  that  thy  lips'  blossom  dye  red 

Bring  no  warmth  of  lo?e's  heart  to  thy  breast  ?  '* 


So  ran  the  vague  words  whose  enticement 

Beset  her  like  wandering  gleams, 
Wliile  she  pondered  whatever  such  device  meant — 

What  is  it,—  a  whisper  of  dreams  ? 
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The  •hafts  through  the  loneliness  stealing 

Bowed  subtly  her  bosom  with  flame  ; 
Of  her  wound  no  pale  star  brought  revealing, 

Or  told  whence  the  magic  barbs  came. 


Now  lest  this  swift  passion  might  bum  a 
New  torture  she  never  could  still, 

She  flees  toward  sweet  fountains  of  Lema, 
For  the  draughts  of  Cerdmeia's  cool  rill. 


The  poor  maid  in  her  uttermost  frenzy 
Fears  to  traverse  the  well-wonted  way, 

So,  lest  one  among  journeying  men  see, 
Through  loneliest  wilds  doth  she  stray. 

On,  past  the  bright  founts,  the  gold-pushing, 
And  toward  the  far  shore  of  the  sea, 

With  tremulous  limbs  is  she  rushing, 
And  purpose  of  nought  save  to  flee. 

0?er  peaks  marking  out  a  clear  rib-line 

On  the  beautiful  body  of  earth 
lo  wends,  where  from  spurs  of  the  Bybline 

Flows  the  Nile,  washing  wealth  over  dearth. 

Missing  way  thro'  her  trembling  commotion. 
To  retrograde  windings  she's  banned. 

Till  she  hears,  as  she  drawd  nigh  the  ocean. 
The  waves  whip  the  verge  of  the  land. 

Weary-limbed  the  fierce  flood  none  can  stem  o'er. 

So  she  mazily  still  seeks  to  fly. 
Like  a  dove  in  a  fluttering  tremor, 

When  the  hawk  blots  the  blue  of  the  sky. 

Woe,  woe  to  the  pitiless  panic, 

To  the  throbbings  of  fever  and  fear, 

Unsooihed  by  the  airs  oceanic, 
Believed  by  no  loosening  tear. 
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Ahy  sweet  were  the  woodland  recesses, 

Sweet  the  meads  in  her  child -hearted  time ; 

When  than  garhmd  nought  heavier  presses  ; — 
Of  no  care  sing  the  birds  in  spring's  prime. 

But  now  is  it  summer  comes  burning, 

So  strange  is  the  wearisome  air  ? 
What  is  it,  this  marvellous  yearning. 

That  the  child-days  of  spring  did  not  share  t 


How  strong  is  the  eager  new-comer. 
Of  passionate  breaths  and  desires  ! 

What  is  he,  this  stranger  of  summer. 
This  monarch  of  mystical  fires  ? 

He  Cometh,  behold  him  pursuing  ! 

Might  she  love  what  she  flees  from  afeared  t 
Uttered  now  are  divine  words  of  wooing. 

As  her  wind-floating  tresses  are  neared. 

Her  limbs  is  it  weariness  weighs  on. 

Or  doth  magic  arise  irota  the  earth  ? 

Her  heart's  note  finds  its  own  diapason, 
And  music  unknown  comes  to  birth. 

In  silence  all  breathless  she  yields  her  ; — 
Tlie  wild  waves  kiss  madly  the  sand  ; 

Sorrow  ends,  for  what  is  that  shields  her  ! 
Tis  a  god's  unalarming  strong  hand. 

Where,  bruised  by  the  road  and  forlorn,  her 
Sweet  limbs  had  paused  toil-overweighed, 

In  a  bloisom-clad  rock's  inmost  comer, 
Here  now  are  her  wanderings  stayed. 

Wide,  waste  were  the  plains  that  she  traveUed, 
Lone,  long  .were  her  tracks  o'er  the  fell, 

With  the  web  of  her  dreams  yet  enravelled, 
For  Love's  riddle  Love  only  could  tell. 
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Cold  hills  tlie  moons  set  silver  rims  on, 

Making  weird  that  wild  journey  alone  ; 
Now  are  touched  with  soft  blushes  of  crimson. 

And  the  phantoms  of  fright  are  all  flown. 

• 

As  his  presence  draws  wooingly  nigher. 

And  the  lord  of  her  dreams  is  made  clear, 

Beneath  greetings  of  lip  and  of  eye  her 
True  heart  gathers  nothing  of  fear. 

Low  bends  she  her  drooped  body,  graceful 

As  wind-wearied  crest  of  a  flame, 
For  to  hide  her  blushed  brows  and  her  face  full 

Of  fluttering,  exquisite  shame. 

The  love-minstrels  of  air,  when  they  see  an 

Eternal  completion  is  won, 
Baise  thence  into  song  a  new  psean ; 

Of  new  heaven  the  glad  birth  is  begun. 

All  the  birds  of  Olympus  are  joyous, 

Singing  low  are  the  lips  of  the  flowers  ; 
O  ye  winds,  come  amongst  us  to  toy  us. 

Flit,  ye  bees,  message  bearers  of  ours  ! 

Every  life  is  in  ardour  beseeching 

Love's  law  over  all  may  descend, 
For  of  gods,  birds,  and  blossoms  doth  each  in 

Love  find  the  beginning  and  end. 
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"  FIRST  NIGHTS  "  AT  THE  PLAY. 


The  most  popular  play  must  have 
its  run,  and  come  to  an  end  at 
length.  The  time  will  sooner  or 
later  arrive  when  not  even  the 
most  judicious  ** papering"  will 
fill  the  seats  satisfactorily,  and 
present  to  the  eyes  of  the  player 
that  most  comforting  of  spectacles, 
a  fuU  house. 

Certain  unmistakable  sig^s  in 
the  theatrical  horizon  enable  the 
play-goer  of  experience  to  discern 
with  moderate  certainty  the 
approaching  decease  of  an  old 
play,  and  to  calculate  the  probable 
birth  of  a  new  one.  In  due  time 
he  will  eagerly  scan  the  dramatic 
column  of  his  morning  paper  for 
the  announcement. 

Its  title  and  author's  name 
furnish  him  with  ample  matter  for 
surmise  and  discussion  during  the 
week  or  ten  days  that  intervene 
between  the  promise  and  its 
fulfilment. 

The  cast  of  the  characters  next 
appears,  and  the  extension  or 
curtailment  of  the  old  company, 
with  the  promise  of  a  favourite 
player  in  a  new  rdle  of  importance, 
keep  eager  expectants  on  the 
tiptoe  of  excitement.  About  this 
time,  too,  certain  mysterious 
rumours  will  frequently  arise  anent 
the  extraordinary  merits  of  the 
coming  play  in  some  entirely  origi- 
nal direction.  Report  is  busy  with 
enigmatic  whispers  that  a  *'  set 
piece "  or  mechanical  effect  is  in 
preparation  which  is  to  be  the 
town  talk  of  the  season.    Or  the 


leading  man  has  a  sensation  scene,, 
that  w3l,  in  vulgar  parlance,  *  *  fetch 
the  house."  No  one  knows  of 
these  dubious  whisperings  either 
whence  they  come,  or  whither  they 
go.  But  whether  they  emanate,  as 
some  say,  from  shrewd  managerial 
touts,  or  are  conceived  in  the  fan- 
ciful brain  of  an  enthusiast,  they 
work  their  end  well,  for  a  few 
nights  at  any  rate. 

In  all  countries  where  the  theatre 
is  regarded  as  an  institution,  yoa 
will  invariably  find  a  certain  num- 
ber of  regular  play-g^ers  who 
make  a  point  of  being  present  in 
the  x)it,  Doxes,  or  stalls  at  the  first 
performance  of  every  new  play. 
To  such  an  extent  was  this  custom 
carried  among  a  clique  of  enthu- 
siasts in  Pans  that  if  one  of  their 
nmnber  were  absent,  even  for  a 
single  night,  his  friends  said  of 
him,  not  **he  is  out  of  town,"  or 
*^  he  is  ill,"  but  simply  ^*ilest  mort " 
— **he  is  deed." 

We  do  nox  say  that  in  the  Bri- 
tish Metropolis,  but  some  of  us  are 
almost  as  regular  in  our  attendance. 

On  occasions  of  importance  I 
have  betaken  myself  to  the  pit  door 
as  early  as  five,  four,  or  even  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  go  at 
what  time  I  would  I  invariably 
f oimd  myself  forestalled  by  some 
half-a-dozen  habituis^  who  guarded 
the  blissful  entrance  with  all  the 
exclusive  jealousy  of  Brahmin , 
priests,  and  almost  resented  as  an  in- 
trusion the  approach  of  a  new- 
comer.   Some  01  these  had  scarcely 
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missed  a  first  night  for  eight  or 
ten  years,  and  one  little  round- 
faced  man,  who  had  earned  the 
Mohriquet  of  "camp-stool,"  from 
a  habit  of  carrying  one  to  sit  on 
during  the  long  waits,  had  recol- 
lections of  famous  first  nights  that 
dated  back  some  thirty  or  forty 
years. 

As  the  half  hours  creep  along 
the  crowd  swells;  by  six  o'clock  we 
are  wedged  into  a  pretty  dense 
mass,  and  with  a  temperature  up 
to  eighty  degrees  the  stifling  atmo- 
sphere draws  forth  sarcastic  re- 
marks on  the  delightful  airiness  of 
English  apparel. 

Imperceptibly,  as  the  last  thirty 
minutes  wear  on,  the  press  grows- 

freater,  the  rear  struggling  for  a 
etter  position,  the  van  as  reso- 
lutely resisting  their  attempts.  A 
false  alarm,  caused  by  a  smart 
rap  on  the  door  panels,  produces 
a  panic,  and  gives  reason  to  those 
immediately  round  the  entrance  to 
bless  the  stoutness  of  its  structure. 
But  there  go  the  bolts  at  length ! 
Back  fly  the  doors  with  a  E^rill 
creak,  and  if  you  are  in  with  the 
first  half  dozen  you  may  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  retreating  coat'tails 
of  the  janitor  as  he  flies  before  the 
rush  01  the  eager  crowd. 

In  they  pour,  pell  mell;  often 
hatless,  sometimes  half  coatless, 
squeezing,  struggling,  and  jostling ; 
the  squeals  of  women  mingling 
with  the  ejaculations  of  men  ;  but 
all  are  safely  landed  at  last,  good 
humoured  and  breathless. 

Inside,  we  heave  a  big  sifi^h  of 
relief,  and  then  turn  to  the  busi- 
ness of  securing  a  good  place 
somewhere  within  the  first  three 
rows,  which  is  accomplished  with 
no  small  difficulty.  The  centre, 
indeed  the  greater  part  of  the 
front  row  is  invariably  appropri- 
ated by  the  regular  nahituis, 
Prom  a  critical  stand  point  the 
third  row  affords  the  oest  and 
most  comprehensive  view  of  the 


stage;  but  number  one  being  about 
the  centre  of  the  house  presents  a 
sweeping  survey  of  the  stalls  and 
boxes,  whose  occupants,  on  a 
premiere  of  importance,  are  only 
second  in  interest  to  the  play 
itself. 

One  bitter  cold  night  in  Decem- 
ber, after  standing  round  the  outer 
door  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  we 
rushed  in  at  6.30  to  find  the  first 
three  rows  of  seats,  the  best  places 
in  the  house,  already  occupied. 
Great  was  the  indignation  when  it 
was  discovered  that  the  occupants, 
instead  of  waiting  outside  and 
paying  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
had  been  smuggled  in  beforehand 
and  placed  in  a  conspicuous  posi- 
tion to  assist  by  indiscriminate 
applause  what  was  believed  to  be 
a  weak  play.  Nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  party  of  paid  claqueurs. 
Now,  the  system  of  ** papering"  a 
thin  house  or  a  risky  pfey  is  one 
known  and  recognised,  and  when 
done  judiciously,  hurts  no  one  but 
the  manager.  But  such  a  glaring 
breach  of  tact  and  decency  as  this 
was  too  barefaced,  and  a  smart 
altercation  with  an  official  resulted 
in  the  ignominious  ejection  of  the 
intruders.  Another  half  hour  with 
the  house  in  semi-darkness  has 
yet  to  elapse  before  the  dismal 
musicians  file  in  and  the  curtain 
goes  up  on  the  preliminary  farce. 
This,  however,  is  anything  but  a 
dull  time,  for  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  those  who  frequent  the 
modem  pit,  more  especially  those 
whom  a  sound  classical  or  legiti- 
mate performance  draws  together, 
exhibit  a  fair  share  of  dramatic 
taste  and  no  mean  critical  judg- 
ment. Not  only  is  the  modem 
drama  discussed  from  every  pos- 
sible point  of  view  during  the  last 
thirty  minutes,  but  much  interest- 
ing knowledge  is  displayed  of  the 
remoter  periods  of  stage  art, 
and  smartly  accurate  comparisonB 
drawn  between  the  present  decline 
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and  the  so-called  palmy  days  of 
fifty  and  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Naturally    enough,    too,    these 
student  pittites  have    their    own 
special   favourites    amongst    the 
modem     exponents     of    the   art. 
Little    cliques    and    coteries    are 
formed,  and  party  spirit  runs  high 
over  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of 
our  representative  players.    I  used 
to    meet   sometimes    a    very    old 
gentleman  with  an'  inexhaustible 
fund  of  green-room  and  f ootlight 
anecdote.     His    grandfather    had 
known  Oarrick,    and  he  himself 
just    remembered    the    first    per- 
formance of  Edmund  Kean's  Over- 
reach;   that  strange  night  when 
Lord  Byron  was  seized  with  a  fit 
in  the  boxes,  when  the  pit  rose 
en  mass6f  and  Mrs.  Glover  fainted 
on  the  stage  at  the  tremendous 
reality  of  Kean's  personation.    He 
had  been  present  at  John  Kemble's 
last  performance  of  Macbeth ;  had 
seen  Elliston,  as  Charles  Surface; 
the    elder    Matthews,    At   Home; 
Liston,    as    Paul    Pry ;     Charles 
Young,  as  Othello ;  and  Macready 
in  his  best  characters.     He  used  to 
talk  of  the  days  when  stalls  and 
fauteuils  were  unknown,  when  the 

good  old  pit  pressed  right  up  to 
le  orchestra ;  and  it  was  with  a 
half  sigh  of  comical  resignation 
that  he  would  take  his  seat  in  the 
centre  second  row,  to  **  sit  ont,"  as 
he  called  it,  a  modem  society 
comedy. 

At  a  few  minutes  to  seven  the 
musicians,  faded  and  worn,  drop 
into  their  places  in  the  orchestra, 
and  for  the  next  five  minutes  we 
get  the  benefit  of  all  the  tuneless, 
squeaking  instruments  in  the  band. 
T^mbones,  bass  viols,  and  French 
horns  blend  in  exquisite  dis- 
cordance; for  nothing  on  earth 
wiU  induce  your  instrumentalist  to 
tune  his  apparatus  before  entering 
the  theatre.  There  is  sometimes 
»o  small  amount  of  amusement  to 
be  gained  by  watchiog  the  im- 


pression produced  by  the  play  on 
these  hard-working  gentlemen. 
The  **big  drum"  at  a  leading 
house  was  a  special  object  of 
interest  to  me  for  a  long  time. 
He  seemed  to  labour  perpetually 
under  the  influence  of  the  deepest 
melancholy,  and  when  occasionally 
a  pungent  joke  would  cause  the 
muscles  of  his  dismal  countenance 
to  relax  for  a  brief  moment  he 
would  recover  himself  instantly, 
and  plunging  into  yet  deeper 
despair,  iimict  the  direst  blows  on 
his  unfortunate  instrument. 

The  house  presents  but  a  meagre 
appearance  when  the  curtain  is 
rung  up  on  the  opening  farce,  its 
only  occupants  at  present  being 
the  tenants  of  pit  and  gallery.  As, 
however,  the  piece  is  usually  an 
old  one,  its  chief  points  already 
familiar,  it  is  earned  somewhat 
uproariously  with  the  aid  of  the 
gods ;  who  are  not  only  eager  to 
anticipate  the  old  jokes,  but  by  no 
means  backward  to  furnish  such 
impromptu  ones  for  the  occasion  as 
may  seem  to  suit  the  individual 
surroimdings. 

Li  another  half -hour  the  theatre 
puts  on  a  more  lively  appearance, 
and  by  a  quarter  to  eight  stall 
keepers  are  doing  a  pretty  brisk 
business  in  fees.     Not  a  seat  will 
be  vacant  shortly  if  the  occasion  be 
one  of  average  interest.      By  twos 
and    threes,    the  critics,    each  of 
whom  is  individually  known  to  the 
pittites,  and  has  been  hailed  on  his 
entrance,  drop  with  a  self-satisfied 
air  into  their  comfortable  stalls. 
The  joy  of  an  old  attendant  now 
is  to  find  a  novice  close  by,  to 
whom  he  may  point  out  the  big 
men    by     name.      *'  Look   here, 
see  that  lively  little  man?  he  writes 
for  the  Morning  Dewy,    He  is   a 
clever  critic,  ratiier  bitter,  and  too 
fond  of  hair-splitting,  but  a  tidy 
little     quill-driver     in    his    way. 
There's  the   new    man,  critic  for 
the    Quotidian'^    can't  makej    out 
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what  they  put  him  there  for; 
hasn't  an  idea  beyond  pitching 
into  eveiyone  all  round ;  thinks  no 
end  of  himself  too.  Ah,  now 
here  is  a  critic,  one  who  knows 
his  own  mind  and  isn't  afraid  of 
speaking  it  out ;  he  does  gush 
certainly,  but  it's  only  a  way  he 
has  caught  from  the  ^neral  tone 
of  the  iaili/  JSarthqtMe,  He  can 
stir  up  a  bad  piece  better  than  any 
of  them.  Do  you  see  that  man  in 
the  doorway  wrangling  with  the 
stall  keeper?  we  have  but  one 
dramatist  in  England^  and  there 
he  stands.  That  man  just 
in  front  of  us  owns  the  Cap  and 
BdU,  rather  a  scurrilous  concern. 
— ^They  don't  seem  to  speak  to  hiTn 
much,  do  they? — ^Well,  you  know 
he's  not  exactly  what  you'd  call — 
eh  ?  understand  ?  That  long  man 
shaking  hands  all  round  does  the 
PaUadium;  he's  a  better  critic  than 
you  would  think  to  read  his  work  ; 
but  then  he  knows  aU  the  profes- 
sion, and  how  can  you  expect  a 
man  on  intimate  terms  with  Miss 
Gbdolphin  to  cut  her  up  for  her 
Grecian  bend,  and  kitdien-maid 
airs? — ^Who  is  that  extraordinary 
looking  animal  there  ? — ^Well,  upon 
my  word  I  don't  know;  every 
night  you'll  see  him  hovering 
around  in  a  loud  coat  and  tie, 
seeming  to  know  everyone,  and  I 
don't  believe  a  man  in  the  house 
could  tell  you  who  he  is,  or  how 
he  raises  the  price  of  his  stall;" 
and  so  on. 

One  evening,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
great  First  Night,  when  the  house 
was  packed  from  floor  to  ceiling,  a 
journalist  who  had  rendered  him- 
self obnoxious  to  the  gods  was 
eagerly  awaited.  Scarcely  had  he 
set  foot  within  the  stalls  when,  to 
borrow  Kean's  simile,  the  house 
rose  at  him.  For  a  space  of  Ave 
minutes,  pit  and  gallery,  standing 
clutching  each  other  on  seats  and 
benches,  were  vigorously  irate  in 
hoots  and   hisses;    and   between 


every  act  hostilities  were  renewed. 
But  the  object  of  their  somewhat 
unreasonaHe  wrath  was  not  to  be 
moved,  and  regarding  his  assailants 
with  a  quiet  smiJk,  kept  cool 
possession  of  his  stall  the  whole 
evening. 

When  every  seat  has  its  tenant, 
and  the  call  boy  has  beckoned  the 
conductor  that  everything  is  in 
readiness  behind,  a  peep  at  the 
house  itself  from  the  back  of  the 
hu^  ereen  curtain  presents  a 
curiously  animated  spectacle. 
Sprinkled  over  the  stalls  sit  the 
representatives  of  almost  every 
journal  of  importance  in  the 
Metropolis,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
best  provincial  ones.  Scarcely  one 
of  the  remaining  seats  but  will 
contain  a  face  of  note  in  the 
artistic  or  professional  world. 
Artists,  authors,  doctors,  lawyers, 
Bohemians  of  every  type,  from 
the  struggling  joumaHst  to  the 
popular  actor,  are  there.  The  boxes 
hold  representatives  of  the  world 
of  fashion ;  the  pit  is  full  to  the 
veiy  doors,  while  the  tiers  above, 
from  the  balcony  to  the  great  un- 
washed in  the  gallery,  are  crowded 
with  men  of  commerce  and  specta- 
tors of  lesser  note.  Close  to  the 
stage,  in  a  carefully  curtained 
box,  if  not  behind  the  scenes  ner- 
vously giving  last  directions  to  the 
players,  is  the  author  of  the  eve- 
ning^. In  fear  and  trembling  if  a 
novice,  in  some  trepidation  if  a 
pra>ctiBed  writer,  the  dramatist  is 
probably  the  only  one  among  the 
huge  audience  whose  feelings  are 
not  those  of  tranquil  serenity  and 
enjoyment. 

Nervousness  th.ere  is,  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature,  behind  the  scenes. 
All  great  players  of  genuine  feel- 
ing and  love  for  their  profession 
experience  that  indescribable  sink- 
ing at  heart  and  dryness  of  palate 
when  appearing  for'^the  W  time 
in  a  new  rdle.  No  matter  of  how 
long  standing  he  may  be,  every 
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actor  whose  soul  is  in  his  work 
and  whom  want  of  energy  and  con- 
sequent lack  of  success  have  not 
corrupted,  feels  a  brief  moment  of 
uneasiness,  even  as  the  oldest  sol- 
dier trembles  on  going  into  action 
till  the  first  ffun  has  sounded. 

**I  wish,  muttered  Edmund 
Xean  to  himself,  as  he  trudged 
through  the  wet  streets  to  the  Old 
Drury  on  that  great  night  when 
he  carried  the  town  as  Shylock, 
^*  I  wish  I  was  going  to  be  shot." 

Macready  has  vividly  depicted 
his  terror  on  the  occasion  of  his 
London  dihut ;  the  chUl  that  went 
to  his  heart  at  the  call-boy's  sum- 
mons, the  short  quick  breath,  the 
throbbing  of  his  heart,  the  immense 
effort  needed  to  tread  with  firm- 
ness and  composure  as  he  walked 
the  boards  for  the  fii*st  time. 
Matthews  the  elder,  the  greatest 
mimic  of  all  time,  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  bashful  of 
men,  that  he  would  go  a  mile  out 
of  his  way  sooner  than  meet  an 
acquaintance  in  the  streets. 

To  come  down  to  our  own  times, 
Mr.  Toole,  of  five-and-twenty 
years'  experience,  is  confessedly 
never  himself  on  a  first  night ; 
and  we  have  it  on  the  assevera- 
tion of  keen-eared  critics  that  on 
the  first  evening  of  Macbeth^  at 
the  Lyceum,  Mr.  Irving's  armour 
could  be  heard  to  rattle  in  the 
stalls. 

But  the  orchestra  has  wound  up 
with  a  final  flourish  ;  tinkle,  tinkle, 
sounds  the  prompter's  bell,  and  up 
goes  the  green  baize  at  last. 

Criticism  in  the  case  of  an 
imaginary  play  is  of  course  an 
impossibility,  but  a  general  idea 
m^  be  conveyed  of  its  progress. 

Circumstances  of  the  most  im- 
looked-for  nature  often  combine 
to  bring  about  the  success  or 
failure  of  a  new  play  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  first  performance.  For 
this  reason  the  decided  sentence 
of  a  first  night  must  be  taken  with 


a  strict  qualification;  the  subse- 
quent condemnation  or  popularity 
of  a  play  occasionally  proving  to 
us  that  the  judgment  of  even  the 
most  experienced  critic  may  be  at 
fault  where  the  decision  is  of 
necessity  prompt  and  irrevocable, 
and  conditions  may  for  the  moment 
be  unfavourable  to  calm  and  un- 
biased judgment. 

Consider,  first,  the  attitude  of 
the  audience.  These,  though  for 
the  most  part  favourably  disposed 
towards  a  new  work,  and  always 
eager  for  the  "  coming  man,"  are 
frequently  swayed  from  side  to 
side  in  their  opinions  by  the  merest 
trifles. 

I  have  seen  a  really  well  written 
play  commence  favourably  with 
the  audience  and  give  every  pro- 
mise of  a  brilliant  success,  when 
from  some  slight  or  unaccountable 
cause — a  scene  carelessly  played, 
an  actor  imperfect  in  his  lines  or 
unsympathetic  in  his  style — a  sud- 
den chiU  would  fall  over  the  whole 
house,  extend  itself  in  a  wonder- 
fully short  time  to  the  sta^e  itself, 
and  the  play  would  resiut,  if  not 
in  lamentable  failure,  at  least  in 
lukewarm  uncertainty,  or  a  mere 
succ^  (Pestime,  For  nothing  kills  a 
play  more  thoroughly  than  a  dull 
or  apathetic  audience,  and  the 
players  are  no  less  quick  to  receive 
in  themselves  the  temperament  of 
their  hearers  than  they  are  certain 
to  make  its  effect  immediately 
visible  on  the  other  side  of  the 
footlights.  I  have  known  a  good 
actor,  perfect  in  the  words  and 
business  of  his  part,  retire  to  his 
dressing-room  in  disgust  after  a 
scene  with  a  flat  house,  and  from, 
sheer  inability  to  rise  above  its 
temperature,  play  badly  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening. 

Again,  an  English  audience  is 
remarkably  conservative  in  its 
tastes ;  slow  to  receive  innovations 
either  of  author  or  actor,  and 
fijmly  rooted  t  >  time-honoured  pre- 
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judices.  As  some  one  or  other 
said  of  the  British  public  to  Mr. 
Planche  "  Sir,  you  must  first  tell 
them  you  are  going  to  do  so  and 
so ;  you  must  then  tell  them  you 
are  doing  it,  and  then  that  you 
haye  done  it ;  and  then,  sir, 
ptrha^H^  they  will  understand  you." 
Something  of  this  inability  to  rise 
to  the  actor's  level  came  near 
ruining  Irving' s  SamUt  on  the 
•occa^on  of  its  first  performance. 
The  audience  could  not  imderstand 
it ;  it  was  so  new,  so  strange ;  he 
did  not  do  as  other  actors,  he  could 
not  read  Shakespeare  ;  till  at 
length,  in  one  great  speech,  the 
vigour  and  original  beauty  of  the 
conception  came  home  to  them, 
and  me  audie?ice  were  with  the 
actor  to  a  man. 

A  spiritless  audience,  then,  will 
kill  me  best  play;  an  audience 
determined  to  be  pleased  will  save, 
and  even  make  a  success  of,  a  bad 
one.  A  single  scene,  a  single 
4speech,  sometimes  a  single  line, 
have  saved  an  entire  play,  so 
^ectrical  is  the  effect  on  a  mass  of 
human  beings  of  one  touoh  of 
nature  or  sympathy  emanating 
from  a  sensitive  actor. 

Not  the  least  noticeable  feature  of 
s.  premise  is  the  astonishing  quick- 
ness of  the  unaristocratic  portion 
of  the  audience  to  catch  up  any 
speech  or  line  in  a  play  that  seems 
to  bear,  even  in  the  remotest 
degree,  upon  any  event,  political 
or  otherwise,  which  may  at  the 
moment  be  occupying  the  public 
mind.  Stage  history  contains 
many  such  instances,  too  trite  for 
mention  here,  where  the  audience 
have  taken  advantage  of  a  few 
words  pointedly  dehvered  by  an 
•actor  to  give  thorough  vent  to 
their  political  or  social  opinions, 
approving  or  condemning,  by  their 
applause  or  hisses,  the  course  of 
a  Ministry  or  of  a  single 
individual.  Here  is  ap:  anecdote  in 
illustration  of  comparf.tively  recent 


occurrence.  Tennyson's       un- 

fortunate Queen  Mary  was  brought 
out  at  the  Lyceimi  just  at  the  tune 
when  the  question  of  Her  Majesty's 
assuming  the  title  of  Empress  of 
India  was  under  debate.  I^opular 
feeling  was  strong  against  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  then*  Im*.  Disraeli, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,brought 
forward  the  motion  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  One  line  in  the 
Laureate's  drama  had  been  noticed 
which  it  was  expected  would  draw 
forth  the  strong  opinion  of  the 
country  against  the  innovation 
through  the  medium  of  pit  and 
gallery.  And  so  it  was.  For  in 
the  first  act,  where  Simon  Benard 
is  advisinff  Queen  Mary  to  compass 
•the  deam  of  Elizabeth,  Miss 
Bateman's  indignant  look  of 
scorn,  coupled  with  her  keenly 
emphasised  delivery  of  the  line — 

'*  I  am  Engliah  Queen,  not  Boman 
Emperor  " — 

was  the  signal  for  such  a  hurri- 
cane of  applause  condemnatory 
of  the  obnoxious  title  as  drowned 
for  some  minutes  the  voices  of 
those  on  the  stage. 

In  this-  keen  appreciation  for 
anything  of  public  interest  a  little 
outside  the  matter  in  hand  lies  the 
secret  of  the  great  success  of 
political  burlesques;  and  indeed 
to  the  same  source  may  be  traced 
the  popularity  of  a  smart  skit  on  a 
tragic  play,  or  on  the  surface 
pecidiarities  of  a  prominent  actor. 
It  is  a  modern^  reflection  of  the 
spirit  which  characterised  the  old 
Grecian*  audiences  for  whom 
Aristophanes  wrote  Th0  Clotcds,  and 
The  Birds. 

But  with  the  banishment  of  the 
old-fashioned  melodrama  and 
five-act  historical  plays,  with  their 
deep-laid  plots,  their  intrigues  and 
patriotic  speeches,  died  away  all 
chance  of  a  downright  good 
excitement ;  it  would  be  almost  an 
impossibility  now  to  get  up  such  a 
scene  as,  for  instance,  that  which 
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occurred  during  the  first  perfor- 
mance of  Mr.  Charles  Beade's 
Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 
All  high-strung  sentiment,  all 
attempts  to  appeal  to  the  sensitive 
cdde  of  an  aumence,  are  voted  slow. 

We  sit  contentedly  and  sip  our 
little milk-and-watery  jokes,  with- 
out either  the  stimulus  or  the  incli- 
nation f  or  a  goodside-^littinglaugh 
or  an  honest  round  of  sympathetic 
applause.  One  splendid  specimen 
we  had,  though,  lieust  Christmas,  of 
an  imintentional  burlesque,  in  the 
ihapeof  an  extraordinary  American 
production  exhibited  at  the  Olym- 
pic Theatre;  and  the  delicious  nasal 
twanff  of  a  Mr.  J.  Frayne,  who 
preadied  conmionplace  sentiment 
by  the  yard,  with  a  revolver  in  one 
hand  and  a  bowie-knife  in  the 
other,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Although  the  ancient  custom  of 
*' damning"  a  bad  play, — driving 
it  from  the  stage  m  a  storm  of 
laughter  or  hisses,  has  long  died 
out,  the  ordeal  of  a  modem  first 
night  is  far  more  severe  for  aU 
concerned  than  was  that  of  five 
and  twenty,  or  even  fifteen  years 
ago.  Everybody  who  goes  to  the 
play  now  knows,  or  fancies  he 
knows,  more  about  the  stage,  its 
wants,  and  proprieties,  than  did 
the  ordinary  pit  critic  of  two 
decades  back. 

Abuses  and  incongruities  of 
scenery,  stage  management,  and 
acting,  that  were  winked  at  and 
recog^nised  in  all  the  best  theatres 
then,  would  hardly  be  tolerated  now 
in  an  average  East  End  house. 

As  theatres  and  players  multiply, 
critics  and  theatrical  journals  in- 
crease also.  Dramatic  chit-chat, 
eouliesee  gossip,  odds  and  ends  of 
information  on  stage  history  and  the 
technicalities  of  the  art  are  scat- 
tered about  cheaply,  picked  up  and 
swaUowed  by  your  MhitnS,  to  be 
brought  out  as  standard  rules  on 
the  occasion  of  a  new  play.  The 
Moi-disant   critic  who    cannot  talk 


with  the  confidence  of  Dick  Minim 
on  the  unities  of  time  and  plaoe, 
is  scouted.  This  knowledge 
before  the  curtain,  mere  suifetoe- 
smattering  though  it  often  be, 
fixes  a  certain  amount  of  restraint 
on  the  author,  and  works  with 
good  or  bad  result  according  to 
tiie  prevailing  standard  of  popular 
taste. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
whimsical  Byron  or  the  fanoifal 
Gilbert  take  their  precepts  and 
notions  direct  from  the  attitude  of 
pit  and  gallery ;  but  the  dramatist 
writes,  in  a  manner,  to  please  the 
public  palate,  and  the  theatrical 
fashions  are  largely  set  by  the 
critical  frequenters  of  those  regions. 
A  careless  observer  of  one  of  Mr. 
Byron's  fantastic  comedies  would 
stare  if  told  that  even  this  most 
original  of  writers  has  oertain 
binding  rules  to  which  he  must 
conform.  But  he  has  nevertheless ; 
rules  partly  of  his  own  witty  in- 
vention, but  all  orig^ating  in  the 
public  caprice,  and  those  who  find 
fault  with  the  writer  for  h» 
fiimsiness  of  plot  and  crispness  of 
dialogue  should  remember  that 
his  audience  are  as  much  to  blame 
as  he  is. 

Between  the  acts  on  a  first  night 
the  appearance  presented  by  the 
better  parts  of  the  house  is  that  of 
a  huge  soiree. 

The  stalls  are  a  rendezvous  for 
all  that  is  fashionable  and  popular 
in  art  and  letters.  Here  in  one 
comer  is  a  weU  known  manager 
bemoaning  with  a  favourite 
dramatist  the  dulness  of  the 
season,  the  pair  puzzling  their 
united  brains  for  a  novelty  ia 
their  next  venture.  Or  an  actor 
may  be  seen  arranging  with  an 
aumor  to  write  up  a  strong  part 
for  him  in  his  own  particular  line. 

In  little  knots  of  threes  and 
fours  the  critics  are  comparing 
notes  and  discussing  the  proffress- 
of  the  play;  or  gossiping  with  a 
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popular  actress  over  an  ice  cream. 
We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
capital  continental  custom  of 
ooffee  handed  round  between  the 
acts;  and  certainly  our  present 
refreshment  system  is  meagre  in 
the  extreme.  Ices  are  well  enough 
in  their  way,  but  in  the  dose 
atmosphere  of  the  stalls  and  boxes 
at  10.30  p.m.,  a  small  cup  of  tea 
or  coffee  would  be  infinitdy  pre- 
ferable and  more  refreshing. 
^  Yifiits  are  paid  and  telegraphic 
signs  are  exchanged  between  boxes 
and  stalls,  stalls  and  dress  circle. 
Everybody  seems  to  know  every- 
body else,  to  be  immensely  ^ood- 
humoured  and  shaking  hands  all 
round.  Meetings  are  arranged, 
bets  laid,  mutual  projects  discussed 
and  settled,  and  the  whole  scene 
is  the  pleasantest  and  liveliest 
imMinaole. 

The  terrible  heat  of  the  house 
militates  greatly  against  enjoy- 
ment in  the  summer  months  and 
undoubtedly  keeps  nimibers  away 
during  the  height  of  the  season, 
who  would  otherwise  be  regular 
ID  their  attendance.  The  question 
is  of  course  a  difficult  one  to 
grapple  with,  and  has  probably 
been  discussed  over  and  over  again, 
and  from  every  point  of  view,  in 
the  managfer's  room.  Still  it  does 
seem  strange  that  something  could 
not  be  devised  after  the  Indian 
punkah  arrangement  to  moderate, 
even  in  a  slight  degree,  the  almost 
Plutonic  atmosphere.  The  experi- 
ment miKht  be  an  expensive  one, 
but  surely,  if  successful,  a  month's 
profits  would  cover  all  outlay,  and 
the  ultimate  gain  to  both  parties 
would  be  immense. 

No  less  animated,  in  a  more 
vigorous  way,  is  the  attitude  of 
the  pit.  Things  are  a  little 
better  here  since  the  banish- 
ment of  that  peripatetic  horror, 
the  stout  female  vendor,  who, 
to  the  tune  of  **cha8e  your 
oranges,"  used  to  struggle  between 


the  packed  rows  with  a  huge 
basket  in  utter  disregard  of  corns. 
Still  the  catering  system  is  far 
from  perfect  here,  and  the  spectacle 
of  a  waiter  clambering  perilously 
over  seats  and  benches,  armed  with 
bottles  of  Bass  and  Alsopp's,  is  at 
once  unpicturesque  and  alarming. 
I  saw  a  bottle  fly  onee  ;  the  oo:^ 
nearly  blinded  an  old  lady;  the 
liquor  flew  around  and  generally 
damaged  half  a  dozen. 

Here,    of    course,    the    critical 
atmosphere    is    strong.      A    man 
catches  sight  of  a  friend  three  or 
four  rows  ofl,  and  sends  aloud- 
spoken  query  as  to  his  impressions- 
01  the  play.    A  reply  comes  back 
which    provokes    a  difference  of 
opinion  from  some  of  the  inter- 
vening benches.    The  question  is 
taken  up,    and    a   lively   debate 
foUows,  joined  in  by  all  within 
hearing    distance    who    have    an 
idea,  good  or  bad,  to  offer  on  the 
subject.    Such  as  boast  no  opinion 
of  their  own,  ashamed  to  be  out  of 
the  hunt,  bravely  uphold  the  views 
of  th^  tallest  talker  near  them. 
Keep  your  ears  open  now,  and 
you  may  hear  retailed  the  various 
theories  of    all    the    critics    and 
theatrical  journals  in  town,   and 
pick  up  more  green-room  gossip 
than  you  can  carry  in  your  head. 
But  the  biggest  and  most  keenly 
defended  opinions  emanate  from 
Olympus,  where  sit  the  perspiring^ 
gods.      You   venture  an  opinion 
here  at  your  peril,  and  the  man 
who    cannot    support    his    views 
of  a  favourite  West  End  player 
by  a  careful  comparison   of   his 
talents  with  those  of  a  Surrey  or 
Britanniafavourite  finds  no  hearers.. 
An  amateur  holding  forth  gHbly 
one  night  in  the  galleiy  on  the 
peculiar  merits  of  a  well-known 
actor,  happened,  imluckily,  to  touch 
upon  a  melo-dramatic  part  which 
had  recently  been  given  with  im- 
usual    eye-rolling     power    by    a 
strong-lunged  East  End  favourite. 
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He  was  dwelling  with,  fond  minute- 
ness on  the  delicate  touch  of  the  cul- 
tured player  in  a  scene  which  the 
•eye-roller  had  carried  by  sheer 
exertion  of  the  attributes  of 
Bottom's  lion.  A  coatless  god  on 
liis  right  surveyed  the  would-be 
judge  from  top  to  toe  with  that 
gentle  scorn  which  bespeaks  con- 
«cious  superiority.    **Ah,"  be  said, 

**  yon  go  to  the  Vic.  and  see  B 

Se^d  make  you  jump  .''* 

The  third  and  last  act  draws  to  a 
Pilose.  The  plot  is  almost  evolved, 
•the  interest  strongly  worked  up, 
and  the  attention  of  the  audience 
well  held  together. 

But  the  manager  knows  the  pit 
will  have  its  last  ^lassof  beer  before 
midnight,  and  it  is  scarcely  too 
onuch  to  say  that  the  author  wbo 
liberates  his  bearers  in  fairly 
reasonable  time  is  the  surer  of  a 
<;all  before  the  curtain  at  the  end. 

The  final  call  of  an  author 
before  the  curtain  is  not  always 
a  certain  proof  that  the  audience 
^re  satisfied  with  his  work. 
I  have  known  one  simmioned 
in  sheer  irony,  from  the  laughabel 


dulness  of  his  plot.  On  he  comes, 
beaming  with  gratitude,  bows  his 
smiling  thanks,  and  retires  to 
dream  of  bay  leaves  and  chaplets. 
Only  on  the  morrow  is  he  dis- 
illusionised by  the  sarcastic  quill 
of  the  critic,  who  informs  him, 
with  lack  of  sympathy,  that  he 
mistook  for  unb.oimded  applause 
the  joking  displeasure  of  his  audi- 
ence, and  wonders  how  he  could 
have  had  the  effrontery  to  appear. 
Then  that  author,  if  he  be  not 
filled  with  his  own  conceit,  takes 
warning,  and  when  on  the  occasion 
of  his  next  Tiew  play  he  is  called 
for,  the  stage-manager  states  in 
answer  that  *'  Mr.  So-and-so,  with 
his  customary  modesty,  has  already 
left  the  house." 

Half -past  eleven  generally  sees 
the  whole  of  the  personages  on  the 
stage  together,  to  speak  the  inevi- 
table **  tag ; "  a  few  minutes  more 
and  the  players  have  been  called, 
and  bowed  their  smiling  ac- 
knowledgments, and  before  mid- 
night we  are  filing  out  once  more 
into  the  cool  night  air. 

W.  TiGHB  HoPKms. 
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AN    ANNIVERSARY. 

MoETiMER  Collins,  28th  Jxjly,    1876. 

Farewell — no  matter  who  may  fall, 
The  flag  must  wave  out  on  the  wall, 
The  workers  brush  their  tears  away, 
The  mercy-makers  still  be  gay. 
But  there*s  a  crack  in  my  old  voice, 
An  ache  at  heart.  I  miss  you  boys  ! 
Good  fellows  and  dear  comrades,  gone 
And  e\rer  going,  one  by  one. 

We  know  how  you  have  had  to  quaff 
A  bitter  cup,  and  make  men  laugh. 
Of  things  behind  the  scenes  we  know. 
That  would  have  spoiled  the  public  show. 
And  how  you  kept  the  worst  behind. 
And  gave  your  best  and  never  whined. 
Good  fellows  and  dear  comrades,  gone 
And  ever  going,  one  by  one. 

Mirth  mixed  with  sadness  everywhere  ! 
Have  you  a  Charivari  there  7 
Has  Elia  joined  you,  with  Molibre, 
Bums,  Aristophanes,  Voltaire, 
My  merry  men  of  the  "  Mermaid  "  rare. 
And  Shakespeare  chosen  for  the  chair  ? 
Good  fellows  and  dear  comrades,  gone 
And  ever  going,  one  by  one, 

I  think  the  kindly  smile  of  mirth 

That  you  so  often  made  on  earth, 

To  lighten  in  the  saddest  face, 

And  brighten  in  the  darkest  place. 

Will  be  reflected  from  below 

To  live  on  as  your  Afterglow. 

Good  fellows  and  dear  comrades,  gone 

And  ever  going,  one  by  one. 

Gebald    Massby, 
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THE  SON  OF  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 


Thebe  is  a  certain  class  of 
romance-readers  to  whom  the 
name  of  Hawthorne  has  a  sound 
of  magic.  The  elder  Hawthorne, 
by  his  deep  insight  into  character, 
his  truth  and  exquisiteness  of 
description,  and  his  peculiar  sug- 

feetiveness,  has  laid  so  deep  a 
old  upon  their  minds  that  they 
fladly  welcome  every  line  left 
ehind  by  that  delightful  author. 
To  these  admirers,  it  was  a  pleasant 
and  a  hopeful  thing  to  see  upon 
the  back  of  a  two-volume  novel 
the  name  of  the  ''  little  Julian  "  of 
Hawthorne's  note  books.  ''  Julian 
and  I"  is  there  a  frequently  re- 
curring phrase.  The  English  notes 
bring  before  us  the  picture  of  the 
father  and  son  together  exploring 
the  Enelish  Lake  country :  and  it 
is  perhaps  permissible,  though 
fanciful,  to  hope  that  the  ''Julian 
and  I"  mignt  prove  prophetic 
of  their  going  hand-in-hand 
in  the  paths  of  literature. 
Another  Hawthorne  following  in 
the  same  path  as  his  father,  and 
heir  to  his  genius  as  well  as  his 
name,  must  be  warmly  welcomed 
indeed.  Yet  it  was  a  tidnK  hardly 
to  be  looked  for ;  the  ex(misiteness 
which  pervaded  aU  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's  writings  beine  a 
feature  which  seemed  so  entirely 
to  belonj^  to  his  own  individuality. 
It  transforms  the  almost  repulsive 
history  of  **The  Scarlet  Letter" 
into  a  touching  and  infinitely  sug- 
gestive romance.  Li  the  ''  House  of 


the  Seven  Gables"  the  same  faculfy 
leads  us  into  unexpected  sympa- 
thies with  characters  which,  un- 
interpreted by  this  penetrative 
seer,  would  scarcelv  be  attractive. 
Who  but  Hawthorne  himself 
could  have  cast  the  glamour  upon 
it  which  now  for  ever  dwells  upon 
the  quaint  old  house?  No  one 
else,  surely,  could  people  its  rooms 

and  passages  withancientmemoriest 
brooding  influences,  and  the  dim 
ghosts  of  ancestors,  who,  though 
lone  dead,  to  the  seer's  eye  lived  yet 
in  the  characters  and  atmospheres  of 
their  posteritv.  Who  else oouldhave 
seen  through  the  repulsive  outer 
husk  of  poor  old  Hephzibah,  the 
decayed  gentlewoman,  and  have 
revealed  for  us  the  gentle,  lovine, 
timid  soul  that  hid  itself  beneam 
that  frowning  visage?  Possibly, 
in  the  delineation  of  Hephzibah's 
brother,  Clifford,  that  unhappy 
lover  of  the  beautiful,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  Haw- 
thorne's esx>ecial  powers.  The 
picture  of  this  frail,  yet  most  lov- 
able being  is  so  clearly  drawn, 
vet  with  so  delicate  a  hand,  that 
it  may  be  regarded  as  unique. 
Unsparingly  is  every  phase  of  the 
weak  nature  placed  before  us — the 
helpless  dependence  of  the  purely 
artistic  soid  upon  beauty  ana 
warmth,  and  the  care  and  love 
of  others,  the  inability  to  stand 
upright  with  the  braveness  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  man  of 
principle.       GifEord's     mind     is 
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crushed  byinjustice,  hi&  whole  life's 
purpose  is  wrecked  by  the  will- 
power of  a  stronger  nature.  And 
yet,  though  all  this  f aidty  weak- 
ness is  plainly  enough  drawn,  so 
mercifully,  so  tenderly  is  the  cha- 
racter analysed  that  the  reader 
cannot  but  feel  strongly  the  lov- 
■ablenees,  gentleness,  and  sweetness 
of  the  man  who  is  held  as  but  a 
poor  half-witted  creature  by  all 
but  the  melancholy  Hephzibah. 

Phoebe,  the  type  of  the  class  of 
woman  tiiat  is  true,  sweet  and 
sound  in  body  and  soul,  but  ine- 
vitably, incurably,  and  cheerfully 
prosaic,  is  so  deftly  drawn  as  to 
for  ever  make  us  feel  how  pleasant 
and  hownecessary  is  that  contented 
ixmmionplaceness.  The  "  Twice- 
told  Tales,"  written  during  the 
earlier  years  of  the  author's  life, 
when,  as  he  himself  says,  he  was^'the 
obscurest  man  of  letters  in  America" 
are  more  filled  with  fancifiilness, 
and  lees  the  products  of  thought 
and  observation  than  the  works  of 
later  days ;  but  the  same  delicacy 
of  style  which  distinguishes  all 
his  works,  and  is  most  marked  in 
the  unfinished  "  Septimus."  has 
already  begun  to  manifest  itself  in 
ihese.  About  Hawthorne  all  who 
love  him  love  to  linger ;  we  need 
not  leave  his  side  wholly  in  turn- 
ing to  his  son. 

"Bressant,"  by  Julian  Haw- 
thorne, was  a  novel  of  such  unusual 
character,  and  of  so  much  promise 
AS  to  be  highly  interesting  to  all 
Hawthorne  lovers.  Filled  as  it 
was  with  bright,  dearly-outlined 
characters,  racy  writing,  and  ex- 
ceedingly odd  **  situations,"  most 
novel-readers  found  it  readable  in 
one  way  or  another.  Indeed, 
ihe  heroines  were  so  natural,  and 
the  whole  narrative  had  so  much 
the  sort  of  interest  which  attaches 
to  a  **true"  story,  that  a  rumour 


went  about  to  the  effect  that  the 
events    had    taken    place  in  the 
author's  own  family,  and  that  he 
deserved  no  more  credit  than  for 
having  written  the  matter  down 
with  graphic  clearness.     This  was 
contradicted,  and  whether  in  any 
measure  true   or    not,    does    not 
concern  us :  we  merely  remark  it 
to  shew  that  the  young  author  was 
sufficiently  forcible.    At  the  same 
time,    though   the  centre-plot  of 
this    novel    is    dear,   there  is    a 
tendency   in    the  side-plot  to  an 
involved  style,  and  an  unnecessary 
mystification.         This     tendency 
became      painfully     marked      in 
"  Idolatry,"  which  next  appeared, 
and  is  equally  prominent  in  Mr. 
Hawthorne's  latest  work.*  **  Idol- 
try,"  however,  differs  widely  from 
**  Bressant "  in  many  respects  ;  it 
has  so  little  of  its  grit  and  reality 
as    to    be    but    a    disappointing 
successor;     and    though  there  is 
plenty  of  imagination  in  it,   that 
mia^ination  is  scarcely  sufficiently 
X>oetical  to    compensate    for    the 
absence  of  reality.     It  does  not 
impress  one  as  being  a  beloved  or 
carefully  developed  creation ;  there 
isacertain  "writing  for  the  public" 
manner  about  it,  which  we  never 
for  a  moment  find  in  Hawthorne 
the  father. 

But  •'*  Garth  "  would  seem  to  be 
a  work  more  deliberately  evolved  ; 
and  there  is  writing  in  it  which  is 
worthy  of  illustratmg  a  closer  and 
less  doudy  plot. 

The '  *Bird-Prologue  "of  *  *Garth" 
is  delightful,  for  it  is  the  first  de- 
finite reminder  of  the  style  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  It  is  no 
imitation ;  but  so  wonderfully  like 
is  it  as  to  make  one  fancy  that 
the  father's  spirit  must  have  stood 
by  our  author's  elbow  while  he 
wrote.  It  is  quaint,  dainty, 
charming.     After  this  comes  some 
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confusion;  for  Julian  Hawthorne 
lias  a  bad  habit  of  going  back- 
wards in  his  stories.  But  out  of 
the  confusion  Garth's  childhood 
stands  forward  clearly ;  and  this  is 
a  yery  refreshing  and  enjoyable 
portion  of  the  book.  Cuthbert 
Urmson  and  his  mode  of  training 
the  mind  of  his  small  son,  are 
made  into  a  picture  that  is  both 
amusing  and  pathetic  ;  and  Cuth- 
bert Urmson  is  throughout  a 
pleasant  and  interesting  character. 
As  to  Garth  himself,  his  baby  days 
over,  he  begins  to  develope  into  a 
genius.  So  much  importance  is 
given  to  his  early  growth,  and  this 
Liter  development  of  genius,  that 
we  are  led  to  expect  it  to  **  come 
to  something,"  whereas  the  rest  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  Garth's  love 
affairs,  and  the  working  out  of  the 
plot,  in  which  he  is  quite  quiescent. 
Indeed,  when  the  hero  (and  he  is 
described  as  a  hero  indeed)  has 
done  growing  up,  he  becomes 
very  Aadowy,  and  quite  gives 
place  to  the  other  characters; 
and  as  to  his  genius  we  only 
hear  of  his  painting  one  pic- 
ture, and  making  a  few  sketches ; 
after  which  he  aevotes  himself  to 
getting  married.  The  story  ends 
with  his  marriage,  as  though  the 
career  of  himself  and  his  genius 
were  now  fulfilled. 

The  book  is  certainly  full  of 
very  earnest  and  painstaking  de- 
lineations of  character ;  but  there 
is  almost  too  much  probing  into 
difB.cult  and  complicated  natures. 
It  produces  a  kind  of  morbid 
atmosphere,  for  the  lighter  and 
more  commonplace  personages  are 
not  sufficiently  distinct  to  form  a 
relief.  There  is  something  dis- 
appointing in  the  entire  work, 
notwithstanding  the  beauty  of 
certain  portions  of  it;  and  the 
secret  appears  to  lie  in  a  want  of 
luiity  and  proportion.  As  a  whole, 
it  is  not  one  pictiu*e,  but  a  massing 
together  of  many  pieces  of  writing. 


As  an  example  of  some  of  the 
essentially  Hawthorne-like  por- 
tions, let  us  follow  Garth  into  his 
orchard  : — 

"The  present  season's  crop  was 
fine,  and  Garth,  walking  between  the^ 
trees  with  his  hands  thrust  in  the 
side-pockets  of  his  cuat,  rejoiced  in 
the  aspect  of  the  scarlet  and  yellow 
heaps  which  had  been  piled  up 
beneath  the  twisted  brandies.  Ha 
found  a  pleasure,  too^  in  observing 
the  grotesque  contortions  of  the  trees 
themselves.  Apple-bearing,  one  would 
suppose,  must  be  the  very  painfuUest  of 
vegetable  functions.  Some  of  the  old 
limbs  seemed  incarnations  of  agony ; 
and  few  trees  but  had  eaten  their 
hearts  out,  and  were  harbouring  blue- 
jays  and  woodpeckers  in  their  bosoms. 
Nevertheless  Qarth  remarked  that  the 
sweetest  fruit  often  grew  on  the 
ugliest  boughs  ;  and  in  the  blossoming 
spring  he  had  not  failed  to  note  how 
well  beauty  and  fragrance  and  fresh- 
ness assimilated  with  old  age^  defor- 
mity, and  decay. 

'*  Having  stuffed  his  pockets  with 
lusty  crimson  bald  wins  and  firm- 
fleshed  russets,  he  turned  homewards » 
An  elderly  crow  which  had  been  con- 
templating the  sunrise  from  the  top  uf 
a  lofty  hemlock,  accosted  him  with  a 
single  taunting  '  caw  !  *  as  much  as  to 
say,  '  I  would  much  rather  be  what  I 
am  than  what  you  are ! '  G^arth 
picked  up  a  worm-eaten  pippin  and 
flung  it  at  the  contemptuous  fowl 
with  so  true  an  aim  that  had  not  the 
latter  been  wary,  there  might  have 
been  a  catastrophe.  But  it  was  not 
unacquainted  with  the  red-shirted 
man  and  his  ways,  and  entering  into 
the  spirit  of  the  thing,  it  pretended  to> 
be  seriously  alarmed,  and  pitched 
flapping  from  its  perch  with  a  volley 
of  hoarse  objurgations. 

''  The  cry  was  straightway  taken 
up  by  the  whole  indigenous  commu- 
nity of  crows,  and  in  another  moment- 
thirty  or  forty  of  these  sable  humorists- 
were  wheeling  their  black  bodies  aloft 
and  clamouring  their  harshest,  osten- 
sibly in  vast  consternation,  but  really 
for  their  own  and  Garth's  amusement.  '** 

There  is  enough  good  writinc^  in 
''  Garth  "to  make  the  volumes  plea- 
sant reading,  but  it  leaves  one  with 
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an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  it  is 
not  as  big  a  book  as  it  promised  to 
be  at  the  outset.  "Bressant "  was 
far  more  of  a  complete  and  forcible 
whole  ;  its  style  retained  its  bright- 
ness throughout.  As  yet  Mr. 
Hawthorne  can  scarcely  be  said  to 


have  fulfilled  the  promise  of  that 
first  book,  and  we  have  still  to  look 
for  a  work  full  of  quiet  and  centred 
power,  which  would  pldce  his 
Hterary  reputation  on  a  level  with 
his  father's. 

Mabel  Collins. 


THE  JOHNSTONE  LEGEND. 

The  members  of  an  ancient  Border  dan  are  said  to  be  still  distinguished 
(as  those  of  the  House  of  Rohan  were  by  a  peculiar  tuft  of  hair)  by  the  growth 
of  a  single  lock  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  rest  of  the  covering  of  the  head* 
How  this  came  to  pass  was  thus. 

In  times  so  far  that  the  guiding  star 

Of  written  story  fails, 
Ere  a  Bruce  was  known  in  the  halls  of  Scone, 

Or  a  Norman  Prince  in  Wales  ; 
Where  Oriffel  shades  wild  glens  and  glades, 

And  where  bright  Sol  way  ran, 
By  bow  and  brand  and  red  right  hand, 

lived  a  stalwart  Border  clan. 


Ere  the  Angevin  King  (from  whose  blood  we  spring) 

To  the  tluree-crowned  kingdom  clomb, 
With  a  host  arrayed  for  fierce  crusade, 

The  Johnstone  was  found  in  Home. 
"No  priest,  nor  Pope,  with  cowl  or  cope. 

Shall  dompt  the  belted  plaid, 
To  the  old  man  there,  in  the  upborne  chair, 

I  will  not  kneel,*'  he  said. 
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On  waving  plumei,  on  incense  fames, 

Shone  the  creBset's  fitful  glare  ; 
And  the  silver  dang  of  the  trumpets  rang, 

As  on  came  the  Pontiff's  chair  ; 
Like  the  wave  that  floats  o'er  a  field  of  oats, 

When  a  stormy  gust  sweeps  by. 
Sank  plumM  crest  over  mail-clad  breast. 

As  the  stately  train  drew  nigh. 


As  the  sturdy  oak  braves  the  levin's  stroke. 

Stood  the  Scot  whenthe  crosses  came. 
"  Were  each  taper  here  a  glancing  spear. 

To  kneel  would  be  a  shame." 
"Down,  warrior  down  ! "  with  sullen  frown, 

Cried  an  old,  old  Cardinal. 
"  Why  kneeVst  thou  not,  accursed  Scot  1 " 

Asked  the  stony  glance  of  all. 


So  close  he  prest,.  his  eagle  crest 

Was  brushed  by  the  feathery  fan. 
•'Now  what  doth  he  seek,  with  that  unblushed  cheek, 

A  blessing,  or  a  ban  1 " 
A  beaten  ewer  of  silver  pure, 

(The  city  and  the  world 
As  he  passed  to  bless)  his  Holiness 

At  the  stalwart  Northman  hurled. 


The  bonnet  blue  that  magic  dew 

Of  holy  water  mocks. 
On  plaid,  on  face,  it  left  no  trace. 

But  it  stained  the  auburn  locks. 
Can  water  bum  1    To  gold  they  turn. 

On  the  brow  of  the  Johnstone  bold. 
And  his  gallant  sons,  the  legend  runs, 

Are  stm  marked  by  a  lock  of  gold.  ^   r,    n 

JT.    li.     \^* 
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The  Talmud,  A  Selection  from 
the  contents  of  that  ancient  book, 
its  Commentaries,  Teaching,  Poetry, 
and  Legends,  with  Sketches  of  the 
Men  who  made  and  commented 
upon  it.  Translated  from  the 
original  by  H.  Polano,  Hebrew 
Professor.  London  :  Frederick 
Wame  &  Co.  1877. 

Ten  years  ago  an  article  by  the 
late  Emanuel  Deutsch  appeared  in 
the  Quarterly  Review,  and  excited  a 
sadden  and  unexpected  attention. 
It  was  entitled  ''The  Talmud." 
Within  a  year  it  was  translated 
into  six  European  languages.  It 
is  -strange  that  so  long  a  time 
lias  elapsed  before  Mr.  Deutsch 
has  found  a  follower  in  his  pur- 
pose of  bringing  this  imknown 
monument  of  his  fathers  before  the 
modern  public.  Curiosity  and  in- 
terest had  been  roused,  but  there 
was  no  scholar  ready  to  allay  it. 
The  Englishmen  who  are  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  Talmud  seem 
fully  engaged  with  other  work, 
and  the  Hebrews  of  to-day  are  for 
the  most  part  too  busy  with  money- 
making  to  attempt  so  vast  a  literary 
enterprise.  Moreover,  their  upper 
classes  are  rather  blotting  out  their 
nationality  by  assuming  English 
surnames,  and  endeavouring  to 
merge  themselves  in  the  cosmo- 
politanism of  the  time,  than  striving 
toward  such  works  as  would  be 
expected  from  a  people  seeking  to 
knit  more  closely  its  mutual  co- 
herence. 

It  is  a  Hebrew,  however,  that 
has  at  length  stepped  forward  with 


a  very  little  Talmud  made  out  of  a 
very  great  one.  And  the  strange 
magic  that  seems  to  reside  in  the 
mere  name,  the  Talmud,  has  made 
his  work  successful  almost  before 
it  appeared.  Booksellers  not  gene- 
rally too  well-informed  upon  K)rth- 
coming  books,  were  f  oimd  to  know 
of  this,  and  the  first  and  second 
editions  were  sold  out  at  once. 

The  first  feeling  of  anyone  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  Talmud,  on 
going  through  this  volume,  would 
probably  be  a  sense  of  missing 
much  with  which  he  was  familiar; 
but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  trans- 
lator claims  for  his  book  no  more 
than  to  be  "a  collection  of  speci- 
mens," making  ''  no  pretensions 
to  any  more  advanced  standing ;" 
and  believes  that  it  will  excite  an 
interest  in  the  subject  which  will 
make  this  book,  and  others  of  a 
similar  character  following  it,  of 
interest  and  demand. 

The  present  work  consists  of  an 
introduction,  giving  a  somewhat 
meagre  account  of  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  Talmud,  with  a  con- 
densed chronological  table  of  its 
compilation — a  table  that  although 
it  may  not  solve  the  questions  of 
scholars,  will  have  a  considerable 
general  and  practical  use;  and 
five  parts  as  follows  : — Biblical 
History,  Specimens  of  Biblical 
Commentaries,  Teachings  and  Inci- 
dents in  the  Lives  of  me  Babbis, 
Proverbs  and  Sayings  of  theBabbis, 
Legends,  &c.,  and  a  brief  abstract 
of  Civil  and  Criminal  Law. 

The    Biblical  History  forms  a 
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most  interestmg  commentary,  and 
shews  how  readily  the  Oriental 
imagination  amplified  with  quaint 
conceits  and  poetic  fancies  the 
slightest  shred  of  actual  archaic 
narrative. 

The  general  reader  will  early  be 
attracted  to  the  proverbs  and  le- 
gends, which  have  so  characteristic^ 
and  in  many  respects  familiar,  a 
ring.  Others,  again,  shew  the 
worldly  wisdom  of  these  old 
doctors,  a  quality  which  we  are 
apt  to  notice  more  in  the  modem 
Jew  than  in  his  ancient  ancestor. 

"  The  house  which  opens  not  to 
the  poor  will  open  to  the  physician," 
is  one  of  these  proverbs,  in  which 
we  see  how  strong  was  the  sense 
of  the  duty  of  charity,  and  how  the 
troubles  of  life  were  regarded  as 

Sunishment  for  failure  in  well- 
oing.  To  say  that  "  The  birds  of 
the  air  despise  a  miser,"  is  to  give 
a  poetic  view  quite  in  keeping' 
with  the  romantic  and  legendary 
character  of  the  Hagadah,  which 
with  the  Halachah,  or  legal  por- 
tion, makes  up  the  Talmud. 

Some  may  be  startled  that  so 
secidaristica  saying  as  the  following 
should  emanate  from  the  intensely 
reli^ous  ancient  Hebrew  : — **  The 
world  is  saved  by  the  breath  of 
school-children.  Even  to  re-build 
the  Temple,  the  schools  must  not 
be  closed."  Deutsch,  however,  in- 
sisted strongly  upon  iJie  fact  of  the 
paramo\mt  importance  given  to 
public  instruction  in  the  centuries 
following  the  Captivity. 

There  are  most  exquisite  thoughts 
to  be  drawn  from  these  ancient 
f oimts,  and  shewing  a  fuller  glow 
of  love  than  we  are  apt  to  credit 
the  Rabbi  nature  with : — 

Babbi  Jostf  said: — **  I  never  call  my 
wife  '  wife,*  but  '  home,'  for  she  in- 
deed makes  my  home." 

'*  The  best  preacher  is  the  heart ; 
the  best  teacher  is  time ;  the  best  book 
is  the  world;  the  best  friend  is 
Ood." 


What  a  simple,  yet  profound 
philosophy ! 

The  originals,  or  at  least  earlier 
copies,  of  many  of  the  stories  fami- 
liar to  our  childhood  come  from  the 
Talmud.  In  the  volume  before  u& 
the  story  is  told  which  is  known  to 
English  children  as  that  of  a  man 
journeying  with  a  companion  who 
seems  good,  but  does  extraordinary 
and  apparently  cruel  acts  in  one 
place  where  kindness  seemed  espe- 
cially called  for,  and  with  equal 
arbitrariness  heaps  favours  where- 
there  seemed  to  be  no  need.  Here 
the  legend  is  told  of  Rabbi  Jocha- 
nan,  and  the  companion  who — 
according^  to  our  version — turned 
out  to  be  an  angel,  is  in  this 
Elijah. 

We  wiU  quote  a  story  not  so 
well  known,  that  of  "  The  Desert 
Island:"— 

''  A  very  wealthy  man,  who  was  of  a 
kind,  benevolent  disposition,  desired 
to  make  his  slave  happy.  He  gave 
him  therefore  his  freedom  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  shipload  of  merchan- 
dise. 

'Go,'  said  he,  'sail  to  different 
countries,  dispose  of  tliese  goods,  and 
that  which  thou  mayest  receive  for 
them  will  be  thine  own.' 

The  slave  sailed  away  upon  the 
broad  ocean,  but  before  he  had  been 
long  upon  his  voyaffe  a  storm  overtook 
him  ;  his  ship  was  driven  upon  a  rock 
and  went  to  pieces  ;  all  on  board  were 
lost — all  save  this  slave,  who  swam  to- 
an  island  shore  near  by.  Sad,  despon- 
dent, with  nought  in  the  world,  he 
traversed  this  island  until  he  ap- 
proached a  large  and  beautiful  cit^  ; 
and  many  people  approached  lam 
joyously  shouting,  *  Welcome  I  Wel- 
come !  Long  live  the  King ! '  They 
brought  a  rich  carriage,  and  placing 
him  therein,  escorted  him  to  a  magnifi- 
cent palace,  where  many  servants, 
gathered  about  him,  clothing  him  in 
royal  gsrments,  addressing  him  as- 
their  sovereign,  and  expressing  their 
obedience  to  his  wilL 

The  slave  was  amazed  and  dazzled, 
believing  that  he  was  dreamin^^,  and 
that  all  he  saw^  heard^  and  experienced 
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was  mere  passing  fantasy.  Becoming 
convinced  of  the  reality  of  his  condi- 
tion, he  said  to  some  men  about  him 
for  whom  he  experienced  a  friendly 
feeling : 

'How  is  this?  I  cannot  understand 
it.  That  you  should  thus  elevate  and 
honour  a  man  whom  you  know  not,  a 
poor,  naked  wanderer  whom  vou  have 
never  seen  before,  making  him  your 
ruler,  causes  me  more  wonder  than  I 
can  readily  express.' 

*  Sire,'  they  replied,  '  this  island  is 
inhabited  by  spirits.  Long  since  they 
prayed  to  God  to  send  them  yearly  a 
son  of  man  to  reign  over  them,  and 
He  has  answered  their  prayers.  Yearly 
He  sends  them  a  son  of  man  whom 
they  receive  with  honour,  and  elevate 
to  the  throne  ;  but  his  dignity  and 
power  ends  with  the  year.  With  its 
dose  his  royal  garments  are  taken 
from  him,  he  is  placed  on  board  a  ship 
and  carried  to  a  vast  and  desolate 
island,  where,  unless  he  has  previously 
been  wise  and  prepared  for  this  day, 
he  will  find  neither  friend  nor  subject, 
and  be  obliged  to  pass  a  weary,  lonely, 
miserable  life,  llien  a  new  king  is 
selected  here,  and  so  year  follows  year. 
The  Kings  whfi  preceded  thee  were 
careless  and  indifferent,  enjoying  their 
power,  to  the  full,  and  thinking  not  of 
the  day  when  it  should  end.  Be  wiser, 
then ;  let  our  words  find  rest  within 
thy  heart.' 

The  newly-made Kinglistenedatten- 
tively  to  all  this,  and  felt  grieved  that 
he  should  have  lost  even  the  time  he 
had  already  missed  for  making  pre- 
parations for  his  loss  of  power. 

He  addressed  the  wise  man  who 
had  spoken,  saying,  'Advise  me, 
O  spirit  of  wisdom,  how  I  may  prepare 
for  the  days  which  will  come  upon  me 
in  the  future.' 

'Naked  thou  camest  to  us,  and 
naked  thou  wilt  be  sent  to  the  desolate 
island  of  which  I  have  told  thee,'  re- 
plied the  other.  'At  present  thou 
art  King,  and  mayest  do  as  pleaseth 
thee  ;  therefore  send  workmen  to  this 
island ;  let  them  build  houses,  till  the 
ipround,  and  beautify  the  surround- 
ings. The  barren  soil  will  be  changed 
into  fruitful  fields,  people  will  journey 
there  to  live,  and  thou  wilt  have  esta- 
blished a  new  kingdom  for  thyself, 
with  subjects  to  wekome  thee  in  glad- 


ness when  thou  shalt  have  lost  thy 
power  here.  The  year  is  short,  the 
work  is  lonff  ;  therefore  be  earnest  and 
energetic." 

The  King  followed  this  advice.  He 
sent  workmen  and  materials  to  the 
desolate  island,  and  before  the  close  of 
his  temporary  power  it  had  become  a 
blooming,  pleasant,and  attractive  spot. 
The  rulers  who  had  preceded  him  had 
anticipated  the  day  of  their  power's 
close  with  dread,  or  smothered  all 
thought  of  it  in  revelry  ;  but  he  looked 
forward  to  it  as  a  day  of  joy,  when  he 
should  enter  upon  a  career  of  perma- 
nent peace  and  happiness. 

The  day  came  ;  the  freed  slave,  who 
had  been  made  King,  was  deprived  of 
his  authority ;  with  his  power  he  lost 
his  royal  garments ;  naked  he  was 
placed  upon  a  ship,  and  its  sails  set  for 
the  desolate  isle. 

When  he  approached  its  shores, 
however,  the  people  whom  he  had  sent 
there  came  to  meet  him  with  music, 
song,  and  great  joy.  They  made  him 
a  prince  among  them,  and  he  lived 
with  them  ever  after  in  pleasantness 
and  peace. 

The  wealthy  man  of  kindly  disposi- 
iiun  is  God,  and  the  slave  to  whom  he 
gave  freedom  is  the  soul  which  He 
gives  to  man.  The  island  at  which  the 
slave  arrives  is  the  world  ;  naked  and 
weeping  he  appears  to  his  parents, 
[this  is  a  misinterpretation  ;  to  match 
the  other  symbols,  it  should  read  here, 
naked  and  weeping  the  soul  appears  in 
presence  of  the  lordly  material  facul- 
ties and  powers  on  their  own  ground], 
who  are  the  inhi^bitants  that  greet 
him  warmly  and  make  him  their  King. 
The  friends  who  tell  him  of  the  ways 
of  the  country  are  his  '  good  inclina- 
tions.' The  year  of  his  reign  is  his 
span  of  life,  and  the  desolate  island  is 
the  future  world,  which  he  must 
beautify  by  good  deeds, '  the  workmen 
and  material,'  or  else  live  lonely  and 
desolate  for  ever." 

This  is  a  true  parable,  and  a 
yery  fair  specimen  of  the  mystie 
thought  of  the  Hebrews  about  th» 
time  of  our  era. 

The  volume  before  us  would  be 
improTed  by  revision,  there  being 
a  few  slight  verbal  andgrammaticfQ. 
errors  in  it.    But  its  price  is  only 
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eighteenpence,  and  it  is  likely  to 
liave  an  enormous  circulation,  the 
Talmud  being  a  more  popular  sub- 
ject  than  the  Koran,  its  companion 
volume,  which  has  passed  through 
many  editions  in  a  very  brief  space 
of  time.  This  rapid  circulation  has 
been,  doubtless,  in  great  part 
owing  to  the  political  iuterest  at 
present  felt  in  the  great  struggle 
in  which  the  flag  of  the  Prophet  is 
unfurled. 


Sayings  of  the  Jewish  FatherSy 
comprising  Pirqe  Aboth  and  Pereq 
R.  Hieir,  in  Hebrew  and  English, 
with  Critical  and  Illustrative  Notes, 
&c.,  &c.  Edited  for  the  Syndics 
of  the  Cambridge  University  Press 
by  Charles  Taylor,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Divinity  Lecturer  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Honorary 
Fellow  of  King's  College,  London. 
Cambridge  :  at  the  University 
Press.  London:  Cambridge  Ware- 
house, 1 7,  Paternoster  Row.  1877. 
If  we  mistake  not,  this  is  the 
first  precise  translation  into  the 
English  language  accompanied  by 
scholarly  notes,  of  any  portion  of 
the  Talmud.  In  other  words,  it  is 
the  first  instance  of  that  most 
valuable  and  neglected  portion  of 
Jewish  literature  being  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  a  Qreek  classic  in 
an  ordinary  critical  edition. 

There  have*  it  is  true,  been  ren- 
derings into  EngHshof  one  portion 
of  the  matter  of  the  work  before 
us,  namely,  of  that  best  known 
book  of  the  whole  Mishna,  the 
Pirqe  Aboth,  or  Sajdngs  of  the 
Fathers.  One  of  these  transla- 
tions, we  remember,  was  a  queer 
little  volume,  published  in  1772, 
in  Hebrew  and  English,  the  work 
of  one  who  described  himself  as 
a  Primitive  Ebrew.  Another  is  R. 
Young's  "  Ethics  of  the  Fathers," 
published  in  Edinburgh  twenty- 
five  yearg  ago.  But  these  were 
•scarcely    more    than     pamphlets, 


suggestive  of  interesting  work 
waiting  to  be  done. 

*^  The  last  shall  be  first,  and  the 
first  last."  The  Talmudic  books, 
which  have  been  so  strangely 
neglected,  we  foresee  will  be  the 
most  important  aids  of  the  future 
for  the  proper  understanding  of 
the  Bible.  They  shew  us  what 
otherwise  it  were  idle  for  a  race  so 
differently  constituted  as  ourselves 
to  hope  to  learn, — the  natural 
attitude  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
mind,  and  the  position,  in  the 
Hebrew  world  of  thought,  of  many 
questions  that  for  want  of  this 
knowledge  we  have  misunderstood. 

Any  student  of  the  Bible  without 
the  Talmud  who  will  go  through 
the  ethical  sentences  here  gathered 
together,  with  the  light  afforded  by 
the  full  and  most  valuable  notes 
and    gathered    parallelisms,    will 

C^jably  learn  much  unknown  to 
before,  and  clear  up  many  a 
haze    in   his    own    mind.       It  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  now  the 
days  of  such  books  as  the  **  Tela 
ig^ea   Satanee"   of  Wagenseil  are 
coming  to   an   end,  and  that  the 
reasonable  criticism  of  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  is  being  brought 
to  bear  upon  noble  subjects  once 
blurred  by  prejudice  and  rancour. 
The  fresh  simplicity  that  gleams 
out  most  charmingly  here  and  there 
from  among  the  refined  intellectual 
subtleties  of  Rabbinical  thought,  ' 
will  be  a  boon  to  our  theologians. 
The  hair-splitting    discussions   of 
the  Fathers  may  be  passed  over  ; 
their  simple  s3rmbolic  fiiashes  of 
deep  thought  attract  and  hold  with 
all    the    power    of    poetry     and 
parable. 

We  may  compare  the  translation 
given  in  t5ie  work  before  us  with 
that  of  previous  writers.  The  ver- 
sion of  the  "  Primitive  Ebrew  "  of 
a  saying  attributed  to  the  great 
rival  of  Hillel,  is  **  Love  and  desire 
to  be  a  mechanic,  and  hate  gran- 
deur, neither  aim  to  be  intimate 
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with  princes."  A  version  cited  in 
.  some  notes  we  once  published  to 
Matthew's  (jk>spel  (xxiii.  8),  but 
whence  derived  we  cannot  at  the 
moment  recall,  ran  as  foUows : — 
''Love  a  handicraft,  hate  the 
Babbinate,  befriend  not  thyself 
with  the  worldly  powers." 

This    terribly    uncompromising 
passage,  which  is  quite  in  th^  style 
of  the  hard-working  Hebrew  doc- 
tors, is  translated  by  Mr.  Taylor 
with  less  startling  expression : — 
"Love  work,   and  hate  lordship, 
and  make  not  thyself  known  to  the 
government ; "  but  his  notes   are 
most  full,  explanatory,  and  interes- 
ting.     Another    comparison    will 
better  shew  the  value  of  the  new 
translation; the"  Primitive Ebrew" 
reads   a  saying  of    HillePs — "If 
I  do  nothing  for  myself,  who  will 
do  it  for  me  ?  and  when  I  think 
and  reflect  with  myself,  what  am  I  ? 
and  if  not  at  the  present,  what 
then?"      This  is  very  involved. 
Mr.  Taylor  makes  the  idea  plain : — 
"If  I  am  not  for  myself,  who  is 
for  me  ?  and  being  for  my  own  self, 
what  am  I  ?    If  not  now,  when  ?  " 
The   teaching  is,   evidently,  that 
there  is  a  happy  mean  between 
self-sufficiency   and    that  terrible 
self-despondency    that     paralyses 
effort. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  quite  by  accident 
that  Mr.  Taylor  has  published  his 
work  within  a  month  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  *  'Selections  from  the 
Talmud "  which  we  have  noticed 
above.  The  latter  is  a  popular 
edition  ;  the  "  Sayings  of  the  Jew- 
ish Fathers"  may  claim  to  be 
scholarly,  and,  moreover,  of  a 
Bcholardiip  unusuaUy  thorough 
and  finished.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
hoped  that  this  instalment  is  an 
earnest  of  future  work  in  the  same 
direction;  the  Talmud  is  a  mine 
that  will  take  years  to  work  out. 

8,  Clement  of  Rome.  An  Ap- 
pendix    containing     the    newly 


recovered  portions.  With  Intro- 
ductions, Notes,  and  Translations. 
By  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  D.D.,  Lady 
Margaret's  Professor  of  Divinity, 
Cambridge,  Canon  of  St.  Paul's. 
London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.  1877. 
ThQ  busy  traffic  of  Paternoster 
Bow,  though  it  be  a  traffic  in 
books,  does  not  make  an  atmo- 
sphere congenial  to  the  quiet  needs 
of  studious  authorship.  It  is  one 
thing  to  seU  a  book,  but  quite 
another  to  write  it.  The  best 
writing  will  not  always  make  a 
book  sell ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  a  facility  of  sale  inspire  any- 
thing great  in  literary  effort.  At 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Kow 
there  is  a  gate,  which  if  anyone 
open  a  little,  he  will  see  as  bare 
and  unkempt  a  yard  and  as  ordi- 
nary a  block  of  houses  as  dingy 
London  can  offer.  But  these  un- 
romantic  houses,  situate  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  bustle  of  book- 
selling, are  the  abode,  for  a  certain 
period  of  the  year  at  least,  of  certain 
studious  divines,  to  wit,  the  Canons 
of  St.  Paul's.  We  have  the  work 
of  one  of  them  before  us,  which  is 
truly  scholar's  and  not  salesman's 
work. 

It  is  singular,  in  presence  of  the 
keensightedness  of  generations  of 
students,  how  manuscripts  of  lost 
books  are  still  being  discovered.  In 
an  enthusiastic  moment  we  may 
think  it  not  quite  hopeless  that  in 
some  dusty  comer  of  a  forgotten 
chest  may  yet  be  fo\md  a  skin  of  the 
simple  logia  of  Matthew,  or  a  sheet 
of  tiie  esoteric  Gospel  to  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  certainly  of  late  unexpected 
discoveries  have  been  numerous. 
There  was  Tischendorf's  prize  a 
few  years  ago,  the  most  perfect 
MS.  of  the  New  Testament,  with 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  not  before 
known  in  Greek.  A  few  months 
ago  was  published  a  fragment  of 
the  Latin  version  of  the  Book  of 
Esdras,  that  forms  one  of  the  books 
of    the  Apocrypha,    a    fragment 
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omitted  from  our  English  transla- 
tion as  not  being  found  in  Latin, 
but  only  in  Ethiopio  and  Arabic. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
Bible  Bevision  Committee  will  not 
incorporate  this  new-found  portion 
with  the  book  to  which  it  belongs, 
with  which  it  has  equal  authenticity. 
And  now  there  has  been  found  in 
the  library  of  **  The  Most  Holy 
Sepulchre,"  at  Ck)nstantinople,  by 
a  patriarch  of  the  Ghreek  Church,  a 
manuscript  containing  a  lost  ending 
of  an  epistle  of  the  earliest  apos- 
tolical father  that  has  left  us  any 
complete  work.  And  almost  simul- 
taneously has  been  discovered  in 
the  library  of  an  Oriental  scholar 
at  Paris  a  MS.  hitherto  unnoticed 
of  the  two  epistles  of  Clement  in 
Syriac.  This  has  been  purchased 
by  the  Syndicate  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Library,  and  wiUshorUy 
be  published. 

The  translation  given  by  Canon 
Lightfoot  of  the  colophon  of  this 
Syriac  manuscript  is  interesting  as 
taking  us  into  the  very  cell  and 
atmosphere  of  the  monkish  scribe 
to  whose  patient  pen  it  is  due. 
The  monk  of  tiie  Middle  Ages,  it 
must  be  remembered,  was  the 
saviour  of  literature  ;  by  his  labo- 
rious copying  work  he  was  what 
the  printer  is  now,  and  so  the 
preserver  of  the  text  to  which  he 
gave  his  labour.  The  monk's  post- 
script is  as  follows : — 

''  Kow  this  life-giving  book  of  the 
Gospel  and  of  the  Acts  of  the  Holy 
Apostles,  and  the  two  Epistles  of 
Clement,  together  with  the  teaching  of 
Paul  the  Apostle,  according  to  the 
correction  of  Thomas  of  Heraclea, 
received  its  end  and  completion  in  the 
year  One  Thousand  Four  Hundred  and 
Eighty-one  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  little 
convent  of  Mar  Saliba,  which  is  in  the 
abode  of  the  monks  on  the  Holy 
Mountain  of  the  Blessed  City  of 
Edessa.  And  it  was  written  with 
great  diligence  and  irrepressible  love 
and  laudable  fervour  of  faith,  and  at 
the  cost  •  of  Rabban  Basil,  the  chaste 


monk  and  pious  presbyter,  who  ia 
called  Bar  Michael,  from  the  city  of 
Edessa,  so  that  he  might  have  it  for 
study  and  meditation,  spiritual  and 
useful,  both  of  soul  and  body.  And  it 
was  written  by  Sahda,  the  meanest  of 
the  monks  of  the  same  Edessa." 

Edessa,  then  so  tranq^uil,  must 
have  been  disturbed  little  more 
than  a  century  later  than  the  date 
given,  in  the  extinct  era  of  the 
Seleucidae,  equivalent  to  1170a.d., 
for  in  the  thirteenth  century  the 
Ottoman  hordes  overspread  Asia 
Minor.  Now  the  track  of  the 
Bussians  is  within  one  or  two 
hundred  miles  of  Edessa — Orf  ah  in 
our  war  maps ;  and  it  were  to  be 
wished  that  the  Christianity  which 
is  marching  by  its  own  ancient  habi- 
tations were  a  Christianity  more 
worthy  of  the  name. 

Canon  Lightfoot  equips  this 
work,  which  forms  a  supplement  to 
his  edition  of  all  that  in  1869  was 
known  of  Clement's  Epistles,  with 
a  complete  critical  apparatus,  and 
notes.  In  his  prolegomena  he 
refers  to  the  Epistle,  known  not 
only  as  the  Epistle  of  Clement,  but 
as  "the  Epistle  of  the  Bomans  to 
the  Corinthians,"  as  enabling  us  to 
understand  more  fully  the  secret  of 
Papal  domination.  He  remarks 
that  the  letter,  though  presumably 
the  composition  of  Clement,  does 
not  emanate  from  him  as  Bishop, 
but  from  the  Church  of  Bome,  and 
that  Clement  is  not  once  named  in 
it.  He  calls  attention  to  "the 
urgent  and  almost  imperious  tone 
which  the  Bomans  adopt  in  address- 
ing their  Corinthian  brethren 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  first 
century.  They  exhort  the  offenders 
to  submit  *  not  to  them,  but  to  the 
will  of  God.'  "  He  shews  how  at 
a  latter  point  "they  return  to 
the  subject  and  use  still  stronger 
language ;  '  ye  will  give  us  g^reat 
joy.  and  gladness,  if  ye  render 
obedience  unto  the  things  written 
by  Us  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
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TOot  out  the  unrigliteous  anger  of 
your  jealousy,   according    to  the 
•entreaty  which  we  have  made  for 
peace  and  concord  in  this  letter." 
Canon  Lightf oot  says : — 

''It  may  perhaps  seem  strange  to 
describe  this  noble  remonstrance  as 
ihe  first  step  towards  Papal  aggression, 
ind  yet  undoubtedly  this  is  the  case. 
There  is  all  tbe  difference  in  the  world 
between  the  attitude  of  Rome  towards 
•other  Churches  at  the  close  of  the  first 
centiuy,  when  the  Romans  as  a 
community  remonstrate  on  terms  of 
equality  with  the  Corinthians  on  their 
irregularities,  strong  only  in  the  right- 
eousness of  their  cause,  and  feeling, 
as  they  had  a  right  to  feel,  that  these 
counsels  of  peace  were  the  dictation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  its  attitude  at 
the  close  of  the  second  century,  when 
Victor  the  Bishop  excommunicates  the 
Ohurches  of  Asia  Minor  for  clinging  to 
a  usage  in  regard  to  the  celebration  of 
Easter  which  had  been  handed  down 
to  them  from  the  Apostles,  and  thus 
foments  instead  of  healing  dissensions. 
Even  this  second  stage  has  carried  the 
|>ower  of  Rome  only  a  very  small  step 
in  advance  towards  the  pretensions  of 
a  Hildebrand  or  an  Innocent  or  a 
Boniface,  or  even  of  a  Leo  :  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  decided  step.  The  sub- 
stitution of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  for 
the  Church  of  Rome  is  an  all  impor- 
tant point.  The  later  Roman  theory 
supposes  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
-derives  all  its  authority  from  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  as  the  successor  of 
S.Peter.  History  inverts  this  relation, 
-and  shews  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
power  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was 
built  upon  the  power  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  It  was  originally  a  primacy, 
not  of  the  Episcopate,  but  of  the 
•Chursh." 

There  is  an  interesting  paral- 
lelism, brought  before  our  notice 
in  the  Addenda,  of  certain  ancient 
Hebrew  prayers  from  the  Talmud 
with  portions  of  Clement's  Epistle. 

Canon  Lightfoot's  translation 
reads  well,  and  like  the  work  of  an 
accomplished  scholar.  We  see  no 
reason,  however,  why  for  smooth- 
ness sake,  the  epithet  panagioa 
.should  be  rendered  "  most  holy," 


rather  than  **  all-hallowed,"  or 
**  perfectly  holy,"  which  is  the 
strictly  accurate  meaning.  Again, 
he  speaks  of  ektmm  epieikeia  as 
being  a  sort  of  verbal  paradox  like 
^'strenua  inertia,"  **lene  tor- 
mentum,"  which  delicacy  of  signi- 
ficance the  words  would  doubUess 
imply  in  a  classical  writer;  'but 
here  we  shoidd  be  disposed  to 
think  that  ''with  earnest  reason- 
ableness "  would  render  their 
meaning  better  than  ''instant  in 
fi^entleness,"  which  is  Canon  Light- 
foot's  rendering. 

The  begimung  of  the  newly 
recovered  portion  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  Second  Epistle  of 
Clement,  here  described  as  "An 
Ancient  Homily  by  an  omknown 
Author,"  shews  us  how  imperfectly 
imderstood,  even  at  so  early  a  period, 
were  the  really  esoteric  sayings  of 
the  Master. 

To  Dr.  Lightfoot  great  praise  is 
due  for  the  patient  toil  that  such  a 
work  as  this  entails.  None  but 
those  accustomed  to  such  work  can 
form  any  idea  of  the  labour  involved 
in  the  business  of  exact  and  com- 
prehensive criticism. 

Asem^  the  Man-Hater,  By  Oliver 
Goldsmith.  With  an  Editorial 
Introduction  and  Illustrations. 
Griffith  &  Farran.  1877.--Gold- 
smith's  little  sketch,  here  set  in  a 
pleasantly  cynical  editorial,  entitled 
"The  Phflometer;  or,  Friend- 
Measurer,"  belongs  to  that  long  line 
of  Utopian  fiction  that  tracesbackto 
the  "  Atlantis,"  the  "Arcadia,"  and 
"  Gulliver's  Travels,"  and  finds  its 
continuation  in  Lytton's  "  Coming 
Race,"  Butler's  "  Erewhon," 
Maitland's  "By-and-Bye,"  and 
others.  As  Goldsmith's  fable  is 
not  new,  we  will  turn  rather  to  the 
matter  of  the  Introduction.  Many 
will  be  disposed  to  agree  with  the 
opening  sentence  :  "  Most  of  us, 
in  commencing  life,  are  apt  to 
imag^e  that  we  have  a  great  many 
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friends,    only  to  discover,   as  we 
approach  the  end  of  it,  that  we 
ought  to  consider  ourselves  exceed- 
inglv  fortunate  if  we   possess    a 
single  one."    A  very  simple  form 
of   test,   says  the  author  of  this 
remark,  has  been  devised  by  him- 
self. He  has  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  reckoning  up  his  friends  and 
relatives  by  a  most  terrible  method 
of  trial.      He  keeps  a  list  of  them 
aU,  with  a  money  column  attached, 
in  which,  having  regard  to  their 
means,  he   enters    such    a    simi 
opposite  each  one    as    he   has  a 
reasonable    confidence    would  be 
bestowed    upon    himself  in    case 
of  his  destitution  and  solicitation  of 
assistance;  and  from  his  succeeding 
remarks  we  are  led  to  suppose  that 
more  cyphers    than    amounts    of 
three  figures  are  set  opposite  the 
majority    of    the    names  in    this 
black-book  of  friends.    We  only 
hope  he  locks  up  his  list,  for  it 
might  form  a  painful  study  for  any 
friend  inadvertently    opening   it, 
and  finding  his  warmest  sympathies 
written  down  for  a  figure  nearer 
naught  than  a  hundred.   We  have 
no  need  to  fly  to  the  desert  in  our 
disillusionment,  is  the  moral ;  our 
shock  is  complete  when  we  have 
added  up  our  list ;    and  our  desert 
is  at  home.     Still  in  Goldsmith's 
vein    is    the   suggestion    of    the 

Sostscript  that  follows  the  Intro- 
uction : — 

*'  We  can  imagine  no  pleasanter  and 
more  profitable  eveniDgs  amusement 
for  an  intelligent  company  than  that 
of  setting  each  person  to  note  down 
privately,  oh  paper,  what  faults  he 
finds  with  the  present  world,  and 
what  remedies  he  would  propose  ; 
comparing  the  whole  together  ;  and 
finally  submitting  them  a^  to  the  test 
snpplied  by  the  amended  world,  which 
was  created  by  condescending  AUa 
under  the  direction  of  Mahomet" 

A  capital  suggestion  this  for  a 
class  m  a  school ;  and  an  interest- 
ing introduction  to  any  study  of 


social  science.  The  satire  evolved 
in  such  a  comparison  of  notes- 
would  hold  a  rapier's  point  to, 
impracticability  and  discontent,  and 
leave  a  field  for  practical  sugges- 
tions and  enlightened  contentment. 

On  Human    Science    and  Divine 
Hevelation.  By  J.  J.  Garth  Wilkin- 
son.     London  :    James   Speirs. — 
Among  a  special  circle,  and  that 
not    of    unthinking  people,    Dr. 
Wilkinson  has  long  held  a  high 
and  honoured  place  as  an  original 
writer,  and  as  translator,  editor^, 
and  apostle  of  Swedenborg.  Emer- 
son, in  his  essay  upon  *  *  Literature," 
cites  him  as  one  of  the  few  "ex- 
ceptions to  the  limitary  tone  of 
English    thought,"    and   declares 
that  he  ''  has  brought  to  metaphy- 
sics and  to  physiology  a  native 
vigour,  with  a  catholic  perception 
of  relations,  equal  to  the  highest 
attempts,  and  a  rhetoric  like  the 
armoury  of  the  invincible  knights 
of  old.    There  is  in  the  action  of 
his  mind  a  long  Atlantic  roll  not 
known  except  in  deepest  waters, 
and  only  lacking  what  ought  to 
accompany  such  powers — a  mani- 
fest centrality.    If  his  mind  does 
not    rest    in    immovable  biases, 
perhaps  the  orbit  is  larger,  and  the 
return  is  not  yet ;   but  a  master 
should  inspire  a  confidence  that  he 
vill  adhere  to  his  convictions,  and 
give  his  present  studies  always  the' 
same  high  place."  That  the  object 
of  these  observations  has  not  taken 
such  a  prominent  position  in  thia 
country  as  seemed  to  be  marked 
out  for  him  is  owing  to  several 
causes.      One  is,   no  doubt,    the 
**  limitary  tone  "  to  which  Emerson 
refers,  but  it  is  a  limitary  one  not 
only  of  English  thought,  but  of  all 
general  or  popular  thought.     The^ 
opening,  even  in  romance,  of    a 
new  and  powerful  vein  is  so  great 
a  shock  to  the  ordinary  mind  that 
time  is  required  to  get  over  it* 
Witness  Charlotte  Bronte's  novel 
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of  "Jane Eyre,"  wliich  was  feared 
bj  every  publisher,    and  at  last 
took  its  place  on  the  highest  rank. 
A  similar  popular  expansion  with 
regard    to    deep  philosophy  is  a 
much  slower  process  than  in  the 
case  of  a  romance  of  a  new  order ; 
indeed,  some  regions  of  thought  are 
almost  a  closed  book  to  the  gene* 
rality,  and  instead  of  finding  their 
ten  tiiousand  appreciators  within  a 
month  of  the  publisher's  trumpet 
being  blown,  find,  perhaps,  a  score 
a  century  during  helf  a  millennium. 
We  do  not    say    that    Dr.  Wil- 
kinson has  so  select  an  audience, 
or  that  his    works  will    live     so 
long,  but  it  is  quite  likely  that 
in  a  hundred  years  his  wonderful 
exposition,   at  once  physiological 
and  poetical,  entitled  "The  Human 
Body  and  its  Connexion  with  Man," 
will  be  better  known  than  it  is 
now.    We  judge  from  the  class  of 
its  avowed  admirers.    They  are  not 
newspaper  reviewers    or   literaiy 
hacks,   but   chiefly  authors,   with 
thoughtful  purpose  of  their  own, 
who  have  been  charmed  by  the  work 
into    unasked    acknowledgments. 
Another  reason  for  the  comparative 
obscurity,inthepopularsen8e,ofI>r. 
Wilkinson's  writings  is  that  they 
are  left  to  make  their  own  way  to 
the  public.    We  never  see  them 
heralded  by  an  advertisement ;  their 
friends  are  expected  to  find  them 
out  by  the  attraction  of  sympathy. 
This  mode,   no  doubt,   insures   a 
whole-hearted   and  constant    fol- 
lowing,  in  contradistinction  to  a 
half-hearted  or  supercilious  mul- 
titude that  takes  up  a  book  and 
dips  into  it  with  a  partial  attention, 
an   unsatisfactory  throng  for    an 
author  to  contemplate. 

Another  reason  is  one  which  we 
would  approach  with  some  diffi- 
dence, and  discuss  with  a  reserva- 
tion of  possible  misunderstanding 
on  our  own  part.  It  is  that  our 
author  has  found  the  centrality  that 
Emerson  misses,  but  has  found  it 


by  looking  through  the  glass  of  th» 
mind  of  another  rather  than  his 
own.  Swedenborg!  Swedenborg! 
Whatever  Dr.  Wilkinson  writes 
now,  this  revered  name  rings  forth 
in  almost  every  chapter ; — be  the 
praise  the  Swedish  seer's.  Dr. 
Wilkinson  is  his  humble  disciple.. 
Now  Dr.  Wilkinson  is  not  the  infant 
recipient  of  the  master's  pearls  of 
wisdom  ;  he  has  a  grit  ar.d  idiosyn- 
crasy which  are  not  Swedenborg's, 
and  a  thought  which  if  not  so- 
spiritually  comprehensive  as  Swe- 
denborg's is  yet  more  robust,  pic- 
turesque, and  striking.  But  some^ 
thirhr  years  ago  he  went  through 
the  labour  of  translating  several 
of  Swedenborg's  most  ponderous 
works.  As  Emerson  says  in  another 
essay,  that  on  the  Mystic 


'^Svf  edenborg  printed  these  scientific 
books  in  the  ten  years  from  1734  to 
1744,  and  they  remained  from  that- 
time  neglected  ;  and  now  after  their 
century  is  complete,  he  has  at  last 
found  a  pupil  in  Mr.   Wilkinson,  in 
London,  a  philosophic  critic,  witli  a 
oo-equal  vigour  of  understanding  and 
imagination  comparable  only  to  Lord 
Bacon's,  who  has  produced  his  master's 
buried  books  to  the  diiy,  and  trans- 
feired  them,   with  eveiy  advantage, 
from  their  forgotten  Latin  into  English, 
to  go  round  the  world  in  our  commer- 
cial and    conquering    tongue.      This 
startlingre-appearanceof  Swedenborg^ 
after  a  hundred  years,  in  his  pupil,  is 
not  the  least  remarkable  fact  in  his 
history.  •  .  .  The  admirable  prelimin- 
ary discourses  with  which  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son lias  enriched  these  volumes  throw 
all  the  contemporary    philosophy   uf 
England  into  shade,   and  leave    me 
nothing     to    say    on    their  proper 
grounds." 

Now,  the  constant  living  with 
Swedenborg,  so  to  speak,  necessary 
to  do  such  a  work,  and  the  atten- 
tion involved  in  writing  the  first 
life  of  80  singular  a  genius,  must 
have  interpenetrated  a  sympathetic 
editor  not  only  with  Swedenborgian 
science,  but  with  a  personal  influ- 
ence dif&cult  to  shake  off.    Some 
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jnen,  perhaps,  would  luave  digested 
their  fit  portion  of  the  master  of 
spiritual  scientificSi  and  have  gone 
i;heir  way  to  their  own  characteris- 
tics. Dr.  Wilkinson,  with  all  his 
splendid  powers,  from  some  dis- 
.satisf  action  with  his  own  mind  (with 
which  state  many  an  earnest 
thinker  will  sympathise  at  times), 
from  some  terrible  humility,  has 
attached  himself  to  Swedenborgfor 
life,  and  made  the  bonds  so  con- 
spicuous that  instead  of  gathering 
his  own  circle  of  readers  he  has 
limitei  himself  to  passing  into  those 
minds  mainly  into  which  Sweden- 
borg  had  led  the  way^  His  strong 
hrain  has  discovered  Swedenborg, 
in  whom  he  Ends  an  \mdoubted 
superior  in  certain  respects,  and  he 
has  been  so  glad  to  bow  to  him  in 
■all  that  he  has  depreciated  the 
<8tatus  that  is  his  own. 

Transient  fashion,  too,  elevates 
one  thinker  in  his  own  day,  and  de- 
presses another.  Time  gives  their 
'due  place  to  all,  by  reactions,  re- 
versals, readjustments.  Just  now 
the  fashion  is  for  scientific  novelties 
in  detail,  and  a  cramping^  materia- 
lism of  thought;  but  good  service  is 
bein^  done  by  that  attention  to 
detail,  and  accurate  habits  are 
"being  produced  which  will  prove 
their  value  when  deeper  thought  is 
opened  again,  of  which  expansion 
traces  are  even  now  beginning  to 
manifest  themselves. 

Unfortunately,  adverse  influences 
tell  upon  a  man,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent work  we  miss  something  of 
that  rejoicing  spirit  that  lives  in  so 
many  a  page  of  the  true  romance 
of  the  ''Human  Body."  There  is  an 
^im  at  completeness  in  the  book 
before  us  which  of  necessity  makes 
it  include  much  that  cannot  be  glad. 
In  *'Our  Social  Health"  our 
author  told  us  that  ''  health  is  just 
the  overflow  of  a  human  being's 
completeness,"  and  social  health 
the  brightness  of  life  of  a  com- 
munity that  is  earnest.     Since  in 


our  societies  there  are  so  many 
'*  tender  topics,"  a  writer  must 
either  consent  to  insipidity,  or  write 
with  wrath  that  these  earnest  reali- 
ties are  excluded,  and  direct  his 
force  against  the  causes  that  ex- 
clude them. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  before 
us  is  devoted  to  a  grand  assault 
upon  evil  as  embodied  in  the 
modem  methods  of  science,  and  its 
rule.  Vivisection,  violationiamy 
vaccination,  all  are  stormed.  The 
intention  is  good,  but  the  action  is 
that  of  a  veritable  Car  of  Jagger- 
nath  drawn  over  the  writhing  m>dy 
of  corporate  scientific  pretension. 
The  chief  force  is  directed  against 
vivisection,  and  the  assumption  that 
by  cutting  a  peephole  into  an 
animal's  flesh,  and  so  disturbing  the 
whole  organism  and  the  enjoym^it 
of  existence,  the  secret  is  disclosed 
and  the  mystery  of  normal  life 
bared  to  the  dissector's  eye.  An- 
other point  insisted  on  is  that  even 
if  animals  are  cut  open  alive,  no 
true  insight  is  gained  into  the 
deeper  knowledge  of  the  life  of 
man. 

* '  There  is  no  real  similarity  between 
human  and  animal  organs.  The  lungs 
of  a  beaver  are  as  unlike  the  lungs  of  a 
man  ....  as  the  voices  of  all 
beavers  since  the  beginning  are  unlike 
the  gathered  word  of  manlatid,  whose 
body  is  literature.  .  .  .  The  poise 
of  Newton's  lungif  for  a  problem,  the 
hush  to  hear  the  supreme  word  of  it ; 
— the  held  breath  of  a  Swedenborg,  as 
truth  after  truth,  revelation  after  re- 
velation, astonishment  after  astonish* 
mentf  translated  themselves  into 
spiritual  solid  fact  on  the  prepared 
tables  of  his  understanding  .  .  . 
no  animal  is  competent  to  these  posi- 
tions, and  none,  therefore,  requires 
them.  Physical  they  still  are,  yet  not 
animal,  but  spiritual  and  inteUectual 
physics.  The  telegraphs  proceed  from 
different  forces,  and  require  at  the 
other  end,  in  the  organs,  attitudes  fotf 
signifying  their  commands,  alphabets 
t:>  be  translated  into  bodily  messageSi 
and  powers  that  are  beyond  the  scop^ 
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of  animal  life.  Tliis  is  difficult  to  see, 
yet  it  is  true.  The  way  not  to  see  it 
is,  to  prosecute  human  anatomy  with 
no  spiritiial  genius  to  animate  its  dead 
■side.'' 

The  picture  given  of  "  modem 
thought "  is  a  fine  bit  of  satire.  The 
Doctor  has  affirmed  his  belief  that 
*'  If  there  wereno  Christianreligioii 
to  be  assaulted,  and  no  spiritual 
conscience  .to  be  slain,  several 
sciences  would  languish  for  lack  of 
motive  in  their  prosecutors.  If  the 
Almighty  were  once  given  up, 
protoplasm  would  lose  his  amuse- 
ment. Its  armies  of  inferences 
would  grow  lazy  if  they  were  not 
marshalled  for  war  against  a 
personal  God."  Modem  thought 
then  he  paints  as  one  who  **  wears 
a  long  face,  a  calm  manner,  a 
flippant  logic,  and  an  appearance 
of  uninterested  apathy,  and  of  hold- 
ing its  own  and  waiting  for  more 
modem  thought." 

Dr.  Wilkinson  makes  clear  for 
the  goal  of  righteousness  like 
a  Hebrew  prophet.  With  him 
the  New  Jerusalem  is  "a  divine 
secularism,  in  which  men  and 
angels  do  God's  business  in  doing 
their  own  aright." 

We  cannot  here  follow  the  author 
through  his  disquisitions  on  the 
New  Church,  the  question  of  the 
efficacy  of  prayer,  his  expositions 
of  the  spiritual  laws,  how  **  every 
outrage  done,  every  selfish  cruelty 
to  others,  every  violation,  alters  the 
body  of  the  doer  and  devastates  it, 
and  a  precisely  mulcted  organisa- 
tion is  worn  in  consequence."  But 
we  will  enter  with  him  into  the  field 
of  the  practical  into  which  thought 
bom  in  the  mystic  regions,  if  it  be 
worth  aught,  must  lead ;  and  here 
our  author  is  strong  and  clear,  and 
not  tied  to  Swedenborg.  He  thus 
speaks  of  real  charity,  **  the  religion 
of  business,"  which  "  implies  that 
everyone  has  a  calling,  and  banishes 
idleness  and  indulgence  from  the 
road    of    life.     ...     If    you 


would  like  your  work  done  well  by 
others,  do  well,  as  they  would  like, 
your  work  for  them."  This  teaching 
was  never  more  lamentably  needed 
than  now,  in  the  age  of  ''run- 
up "  houses,  "scamped"  carpentry, 
and'*shoddy"  fabrics. 

''When  we  consider  the  matter 
closely,  the  charity  that  consists  in 
doing  the  duties  of  one's  calling  in  the 
world,  sincerely,  justly,  and  faithfully, 
leaves  nothing  outside  it  in  the  way  of 
good  works.  .  .  .  This  charity  leaves 
out  no  almsgiving,  provided  the  alms- 
giving is  a  real  part  of  the  day's  work ; 
not  a  mere  impulse  ;  but  a  work,  from 
a  settled  purpose,  going  wisely  and 
prudently  forth  to  its  object.  Yet 
almsgiving  in  itself  is  tio  sufficient 
work  for  a  day,  unless  the  hours  be 
afterwards  filled  with  its  administra- 
tiou.  The  e^g  to  be  hatched  for  use 
must  not  be  dropped  in  the  sand,  and 
be  left  to  be  developed  by  the  heat  of 
the  general  sun,  or  by  the  sentiment 
of  the  public  miud  ;  crocodiles  and 
snakes  thus  commit  their  eggs ;  but 
the  hen  sits  until  the  chickens  are 
hatched,  and  then  keeps  in  their 
midst." 

The  wealth  that  charity  has  in- 
herited, or  has  acquired  by  diligence 
in  business,  by  trade,  profession, 
handiwork,  literature,  or  merchandise, 
is  of  two  parts — 1.  What  the  man 
wants  for  the  sustenance  and  main- 
tenance of  his  house ;  2.  The  over- 
Elus  of  this,  on  which  charity  again 
as  to  work,  both  mentally  and 
administratively.  In  this  division  lies 
a  set  of  problems  for  future  society. 

The  present  faith  of  mankind  is, 
that  wealth  belongs  to  the  possessor  in 
such  a  sense  that  he  has  full  right  to 
spend  it  all  upon  himself.  If  he  has  a 
thousand  a  year  he  has  this  right,  and 
if  he  has  half  a  million  a  year  he  has 
this  right  still.  Only  in  the  latter 
event  he  will  be  largely  solicited  by 
'  charities,*  and  be  expected  to  build 
churches,  and  endow  wings  of  hospitals. 
This  claim  upon  him  is  no  religious 
but  a  social  claim  ;  it  knooks  at  no 
door  that  opens  to  his  whole  con- 
science, but  appeals  to  him  to  fill  his 
respectable  position  according  to  his 
great  estate  as  a  humane  man  of 
society.     Among  things  to  come  is  an 
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annwer  to  th^  question,  What  is  the 
calling  of  wealth,  of  great  wealth,  in 
the  commonwealth  ?  Wealth  here  is 
neither  a  doctor,  nor  a  lawyer,  nor  a 
clergyman,  nor  a  soldier,  nor  a  trades- 
man, nor  a  writer.  It  is  a  totally 
indeterminable  calling  ;  an  unconsti- 
tuted  profession.  Its  determination  is 
the  point  to  be  settled.  It  is  a  duke- 
dom ;  a  chieftainship.  Being  a  duke- 
dom, it  has  a  principality  attached  to 
it.  Its  revenues  belong  there.  What 
is  that  principality?  It  can  be  no 
other  than  a  subjacent  society.  There 
never  yet  was  a  real  dukedom  that 
did  not  consist  of  other  men  :  the  real 
Dukedom  of  Cornwall  consists  of  all 
the  men  and  women  of  Cornwall.  The 
subjacency  is  the  ignorance,  lowness, 
want,  foulness  of  habitation,  inferiority 
of  manners,  morals,  and  education,  in 
the  principality.  Especially  in  so  far 
as  these  things  are  not  the  fruit  of 
present  personal  vice ;  that  is,  in  so 
far  as  they  have  descended  from  the 
past,  and  are  its  woful  legacy  ;  for  of 
the  wrecks  of  vice  now  the  State  takes 
cognizance  in  workhouses  and  prisons ; 
it  is  the  compulsory  duke  of  rogues 
and  paupers.  But  these  are  not  under 
the  dukedom  of  wealth,  and  need  not 
come  before  its  immediate  administra- 
tion. For  even  in  its  highest  positions 
it  is  and  should  remain  an  abiding 
property  and  a  personal  power  ;  and 
the  duke's  freewill,  and  the  freewill  of 
his  people,  are  essential  to  it. 

The  position  is  incontestable  that 
no  man  requires  great  wealth  for  him- 
self ;  even  no  king  requires  it ;  but 
his  state  and  function  must  be  sup- 
ported by  other  men,  and  some  wealth 
passes  well  and  to  the  purpose  that 
way.  It  is  equally  certain  that  a 
spendthrift  can  waste  more  than  he 
has,  whatever  the  amount.  But  as 
the  wise  man  does  not  need  the  wealth, 
and  it  is  useless  to  him,  it  belongs  to 
Use,  and  the  problem  is  to  find  out  the 
use  in  every  special  case. 

If  this  view  be  true  for  the  future, 
it  is  clear  that  wealth  must  descend 
from  the  upper  ranks,  and  by  wise 
administration  begin  at  the  bottom  for 
the  redemption  of  the  honest  and 
hardworking  lower  classes.  At  any 
given  time,  a  certain  amount  of  this 
redemption  can  be  effected.  For 
instance,  by  the  year  1886  the  steady 


enginery  of  wealth,  diverted  from 
luxury,  vanity,  self-seeking  with  the 
people,  and  personal  indulgence,  And 
held  to  that  charity  which  is  bound  to 
urgent  business,  or  belie  veth  all  things, 
and  knows  no  impossibilities  or  impro- 
babilities— ^would  clear  London  of  back 
slums,  and  base  the  industries  of  all 
its  good  people  upon  decent  homes. 
The  revenue  accruing  from  theee 
would  re-ascend  to  the  private  dukes, 
and  increase  the  riches  of  their  do- 
minions. And  then  a  further  redemp- 
tion would  already  stand  clear  before 
them  ;  and  claim  the  comiuff  down  of 
the  wealth  again  from  tiie  upper 
hands. 

Here  are  no  questions  of  political 
economy,  but  of  the  divine  duties  of 
wealth,  and  of  its  administration  on 
remunerative  principles,  which  in  the 
long  run  are  necessary  to  the  new 
state.  If  the  way  of  remuneration  be 
not  immediate,  wealth  is  the  one  thing 
that  can  wait ;  and  provided  the  priu- 
ciples  of  its  application  bo  sound,  an 
advancing  society  is  certain  to  repay 
outlays  with  increasing  interest ; 
wealth  at  both  ends  is  the  assurance 
of  such  a  future.  .  .  This  is  the 
opposite  of  communism,  which  would 
divide  all  property,  and  give  it  away. 
For  the  charity  we  indicate  gathers  up 
everything,  and  makes  society  into  its 
seedfield  and  harvest,  restoring  the 
crop  to  the  proprietor  every  quarter 
day.  It  is  his  to  administer ;  and  hia 
Christian  conscience  in  his  dukedom, 
and  the  example  of  other  like  dukea 
around  him,  is  his  only  compelling 
power." 

Some,  perhaps,  will  deem  that 
all  this  is  sentmiental  and  imprac- 
ticable, but  it  is  so  practicable  that 
it  allows  its  beginnings  to  be  small 
so  long  as  they  have  the  right  aim. 
Indeed,  there  are  many  dukes  so 
working  now;  and  with  regard 
to  sentiment,  it  may  perhaps  aid  in 
the  realisation  of  how  strong  a 
power  it  is  when  we  consider  that 
there  is  no  law  to  prevent  our  Icmd* 
owners  from  depopi4<^ting  their 
territories  as  rapidly  ae  leases  fall 
in.  It  is  the  general  moral  conx- 
mon-sense  and  the  sway  of  public 
opinion,     as    well    as    pecuniary 
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motives,  whicli  prevents  such  mad 
freaks  from  act  uall}'  occurring.  This 
general  sentiment  might,  indeed, 
if  its  plane  were  raised,  be  as 
potent  a  force  on  the  higher  level 
as  it  now  is  on  the  lower. 

We  will  take  our  leave  of  our 
author  in  quoting  a  somewhat  sug- 
gestive paragraph  on  charity  in  its 
broadest  sense  : — **  In  this  nation  it 
also  consists  very  mainly  in  culti- 
vating political  wisdom,  and  super- 
intending the  outgoings  of  the 
State,  now  amounting  to  seventy- 
eight  millions  a-year,  aU  expended 
in  keeping  up  the  8tatu9  quo" 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton  ; 
with  Introductions  by  David  Mas- 
son,  M.A.,  LL.D.  The  Globe 
Edition.  London:  Maomillanand 
Co.  1877. — Nothing  could  better 
exemplify  the  vast  spread  of 
popular  culture  than  an  edition 
such  afe  the  one  before  us ;  it 
has  all  the  qualifications  of  the 
most  expensive  critical  or  library 
edition,  yet  it  is  published  at  a 
few  sliillings.  Dr.  Masson  has 
long  lived,  so  to  speak,  with 
Milton ;  and  in  this  latest  edition 
of  his  favourite  poet,  he  has  em- 
bodied years  of  loving  study. 

The  text  of  this  handy  little 
volume  follows  that  of  the  three- 
volume  Cambridge  Edition  ;  the 
introductions  are  a  revision  and 
adaptation  of  what  has  before  ap- 
peared in  more  extended  editions. 
But  as  they  stand,  giving  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  early  editions 
of  **  Paradise  Lost,"  a  most  minute 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  poem, 
and  an  analysis  of  the  scheme  and 
meaning  of  this  and  other  poems, 
they  include  all  that  any  student 
need  strive  to  know,  and  form  in 
themselves  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  literary  history. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  an 
odition  such  as  this  with  a 
""  classic  "  edition  of  twenty  years 
ago;    such    a    comparison  shews 


how  much  the  character  of  criti- 
cism has  changed ; — ^how  a  sort  of 
generalising  and  inflated  triteness 
is  laid  aside  ;  how  much  more 
serious  is  the  quest  of  adequate 
facts  before  enouncing  any  opinion. 
As  a  matter  of  curiosity  it  may  be 
named  that  we  have  traced  a  dozen 
minor  variations  in  the  text  of  a 
single  sonnet  (the  exquisite  23rd) 
from  that  of  the  **  classic  "  edition 
just  referred  to.  The  changes  are 
only  in  punctuation,  spelling,  and 
the  use  of  capitals  ;  and  yet  each 
one  is  a  gain  to  the  reader,  while 
some  are  necessary  to  g^ve  the 
true  indication  of  the  sense.  It  is 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  read  Milton 
as  we  feel  sure  he  would  wish  to 
be  read. 


The  Oxford  Bible  for  Teachers. 
London :  Henry  Frowde,  Oxford 
University  Press  Warehouse,  7, 
Paternoster  Row. — ^The  way  of 
learning  was  once  one  of  thorns 
and  hardships,  but  now,  within 
certain  beaten  tracks,  it  is  made 
a  way  of  roses,  a  royal  road  of 
luxury.  Here,  in  every  form,  from 
that  suited  for  the  pocket  to  a  fine 
crown  octavo,  we  have  a  Bible  that 
is  not  only  a  Bible,  but  a  compen- 
diimi  of  helps  to  its  knowledge  and 
convenient  study.  Is  it  an  index 
that  is  wanted?  here  it  is  complete ; 
are  we  at  a  loss  for  a  reference  and 
in  want  of  a  Concordance?  we  have 
not  to  go  to  our  shelves,  here  is 
Cruden  complete  ;  do  we  require  a 
map  ?  we  have  a  dozen.  This  won- 
derfully arranged  volume  contains, 
further,  a  summary  of  each  book, 
including  the  Apocrypha,  a  har- 
mony of  the  Gospels,  articles  il- 
lustrative of  the  Jewish  sects, 
Biblical  topography,  natural  his- 
tory, geography  ethrology,  &c. 
The  literary  and  critical  matter 
differs  from  that  of  other  Bibles 
containing  helps  to  study,  in  being 
newly  prepared.  Without  making 
any  close  examination  of  how  this 
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work  is  done,  we  notice  a  slip  and 
a  misprint  which  ought  not  to  be 
found  in  a  work  emanating  from 
so  superior  a  press  as  the  Oxford 
TJniversity.  We  find  it  taken  for 
granted  that  the  term  *^  £s8ene" 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  hosioa, 
holy ;  whereas  there  are  a  score  of 
roots  competing  for  the  honour  of 
having  originated  the  word.  Again, 
the  probable  derivation  of  the 
name  of  the  materialistic  party  of 
the  Sadducees  is  very  properly 
referred  to  Sadok,  disciple  of 
Antiffonus,  but  this  President 
of  the  Sanhedrin  is  described 
as  "  Soeboeus,"  which  is  a  mis- 
take for  **  SochoBUs "  of  Socho, 
or  Soho.  This  is  a  trifling 
matter,  but  we  are  accustomed  to 
such  marvellous  verbal  accuracy 
in  the  modem  editions  of  the  Bible 
that  the  least  misprint  attracts 
attention.        .— ^— 

Our  Wospital  Organisation ;  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Organisa- 
tion of  Hospitals  for  Children.  By 
Charles  West,  M.D.,  Fellow  and 
late  Senior  Censor  of  the  Eoyal 
College  of  Physicians  of  London  ; 
Corresponding  Member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Medicine  of 
Paris;  President  of  the  Royal 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of 
London;  President  of  the  Obste- 
trical Society  of  London ;  Founder 
of  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 
and  for  twenty-three  years  Phy- 
sician to  the  Hospital.  Published 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Hospital 
lor  Sick  Children.  London :  Mac- 
millan.  1877. 

This  little  book  contains  the  ripe 
experience  of  an  able  physician, 
who  has  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  an  honourable  and  well  spent 
life  to  the  alleviation  of  the 
Bufferings  of  young  children. 
No  one  who  has  seen  Dr. 
West  at  the  bedside  of  a  sick 
child  can  fail  to  imderstand  how 
it  was  that  he  foxmded  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  in  Ormond  Street ; 


and  why,  for  the  benefit  of  others 
and  not  of  himself,  he  has  given 
to  the  world  this  earnest,  thought- 
ful, and  luminous  work.  It  is  one 
that  should  be  read  by  every 
medical  man,  and  by  eveiy  nurse. 
And  those  persons  who,  being- 
neither  one  or  the  other,  yet  hold 
thatthevisitingandrelieving  of  the 
sick  is  one  of  those  duties  wbich^ 
if  it  does  not  purchase  Heaven,  at 
all  events  is  twice  blest,  blessing 
him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes,, 
— will  be  able  to  derive  from  this 
little  work  much  valuable  counsel 
as  to  the  bestowal  both  of  their 
time  and  their  money.  The 
profits  of  the  book — in  a  pecuniary 
sense — are  devoted  to  the  funds  of 
the  Children's  Hospital.  The  profit 
of  those  who  read  it  will  be  much 
more  than  the  price  of  the  book. 
We  only  heartily  recommend  it  ta 
the  world.       

Carte  Astronomique  de  VUnivert. 
Par  Etienne  Laporte.  Paris :  F.  de 
Boy^res,  28,  Boulevard  St.  Ger- 
main. London  :  £.  Sbieghi,  13, 
Pall  Mall  East.— The  rudiments  of 
astronomy  are,  perhaps,  more  easily 
acquired  by  charts,  globes,  and 
orreriefe,  than  by  book  work. 
The  chart  before  us  would  be 
an  excellent  object  to  hang  on 
the  walls  of  a  schoolroom,  and 
more  advanced  students  might 
find  portions  of  it  useful  for  refe- 
rence. A  circle,  between  two  or 
three  feet  in  diameter,  encloses  an. 
area  of  deep  blue,  in  which  are 
the  sun,  the  planets,  their  satellites^ 
and  the  telescopic  planets  or  as- 
teroids, in  their  due  places,  and 
made  bright  and  distinct  by  light 
and  shadow.  The  principal  con- 
stellations are  also  clearly  shewn, 
after  tiie  manner  of  many  smcdler 
charts  of  the  heavens  which  have 
long  been  favourites  with  those  who 
take  pleasure  in  the  elements  of 
star-gazing,  and  love  to  people  the 
sky  with  familiar  forms.  The 
faidt  of  this  sky-map  is  that  the 
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relative  size  of  the  sun  to  the  pla- 
nets is  enormously  understated,  but 
Bucn  a  fault  is  almost  unavoidable, 
for  the  sun  is  so  vast  in  size  com- 
pared with  the  planets  that  any 
chart  of  reasonable  dimensions 
most  either  leave  the  sun's  bulk  to 
be  imagined,  or  by  adhering  strictly 
to  relative  truth,  make  the  earth 
such  a  dot  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  indicate  the  presence  of 
the  moon.  In  the  typogpi^phic 
portion  of  the  Astronomic  Chart 
there  are  separate  articles  on  the 
sun  and  each  planet,  on  the  comets, 
meteors,  and  the  Milky  Way.  There 
are  also  subsidiary  (htiwings,  some 
of  which  are  most  interesting.  One 
gives  the  landscape  of  the  moon, 
which  would  appear  to  be  a  bad 
hunting  country,  even  if  tenanted 
with  life,  which  is  thought  doubt- 
ful, for  it  yawns  with  harsh  and 
rugged  craters.  The  comparative 
dimensions  of  the  sun,  as  seen  from 
the  different  planets,  form  an  in- 
teresting diagram.  So  is  that  of 
the  orbits  of  the  nine  periodic 
comets  of  our  system.  The  chart 
may  be  had  in  various  qualities, 
of  simple  stout  paper,  or  mounted 
on  linen  and  varnished,  with 
rollers.  

Charlotte  BrontS  I  A  Monograph. 
By  T.  Wemyss  Beid.  Macmillan 
and  Co.,  London.  1877. — ^Apart 
from  the  interest  attaching  to  Char- 
lotte Bronte  as  a  woman  of  genius 
there  is  a  peculiar  fascination 
about  all  the  records  of  her  life. 
When  we  are  introduced  in  any 
way  to  **  the  solitude  and  obscurity 
of  the  Yorkshire  hill  parsonage" 
we  feel  that  we  enter  into  a 
separate  world.  Living  altogether 
away  from  modem  life  and  modem 
society,  the  Bronte  family,  strongly 
individual,  yet  so  similar  in  many 
characteristics,  dwelled  in  a  society 
and  a  state  all  their  own.  The 
characters,  experiences,  emotions, 
sentiments,  which  were  to  be  found 
in  Haworth    Parsonage,    are    so 


much  removed  from  those  of 
ordinary  every  day  living  that  to 
many  steady-goingpeople  the  little 
house  on  the.  Yorkshire  hill» 
is  as  far  away  as  though  it  had 
been  located  in  the  planet  Mars.- 
A  quiet,  conscientious,  scrupulously 
honest  and  honourable  woman,  who^ 
writes  a  book  which,  because  of  its 
outspokenness  and  suggestiveness, 
is  condemned  as  mmioral,  is- 
a  kind  of  human  being  which 
the  average  mind  finds  very  difficult 
to  understand  and  believe  in. 
Charlotte  Bronte,  who  was  always 
intense,  recognised  this  fact  so- 
deeply  that  her  fame  seems  to  have 
afforded  her  little  pleasure  :  to  her 
it  was  always  that  painful  thing, 
notoriety.  This  feeling  might 
have  been  less  strong  if  she  had 
mixed  more  with  the  world :  for- 
the  welcome  held  out  to  her  by 
contemporary  writers  Was  suf- 
ficiently cordial,  and  she  would 
easily  have  discovered  that  though 
many  might  condemn  and  be  afraid 
of  the  author  of  "Jane  Eyre,"^ 
another  class  would  accord  her  not 
only  admiration,  but  respect.  But 
Charlotte  Bronte's  life  was  spent  in 
that  isolation  which  fosters  intensity 
of  character :  she  herself  felt,  after 
her  return  from  Brussels,  where 
she  spent  two  years,  that  the 
solitariness  of  Haworth  must  be 
injurious  to  her.  But  the  York- 
shire village  waste  be  the  scene  of 
her  life  in  this  world :  she  had 
wider  glimpses  of  the  scenes  that 
lay  beyond  it  than  her  sisters;  and 
with  that  she  compelled  herself  to- 
be  content.  For  the  eamestness- 
which  makes  the  pag^s  of  "  Jane 
Eyre  "  aflame  withlif  e  was  a  feature 
in  its  author's  character :  with  the 
same  intensity  she  set  herself  to 
live  out  her  life,  even  after  the 
death  of  her  sisters — ^whom  she 
considered  to  be  the  only  beings 
who  understood  her,  and  whom 
she  understood, — ^with  a  resolute 
patience  which  is  more  admirable 
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than  many  a  more  showy  act  of 
heroism.  It  is  easy  to  see,  in  her 
keen  sensitiveness  with  regard  to 
Teviews,  how  isolation  injured  her. 
It  is  true  that  reviews  could  scarcely 
T)e  more  cruel  than  those  which 
*' Jane  Eyre"  called  forth :  and  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  any 
periodical  can  consider  itself 
justified  in  deHberately  slandering 
the  personal  character  of  an  author 
merely  because  that  author's  book 
does  not  satisfy  its  moral  code. 
A  sensitive  girl,  living  alone  among 
the  hills,  may  be  forgiven  for 
feeling  the  hard  blows  hurled  upon 
her  by  the  practised  pens  of  writers 
accustomed  to  the  great  world;  but 
in  the  republic  of  letters  there  is 
B,  necessary  spirit  of  give  and  take, 
and  one  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  Charlotte  Bronte's  character 
led  her  to  regard  such  matters 
too  personally  when  we  find  her 
rejecting  Harriet  Martineau's 
friendship  finally  and  entirely, 
because  the  latter  accused  her  of 
attacking  Popery  with  virulence 
in  ^^ViUette." 

The  present  volimie  is  extremely 
interesting  to  the  admirers  of  this 
most  gifted  authoress:  Mr.  Wemyss 


Beid  has  taken  pains  to  point  out 
several  matters  in  which  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  admirable  memoir  has 
somewhat  misled  the  world.  Mrs. 
Gaskell  may  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  dwell  strongly  upon  certain 
phases  of  Charlotte  Bronte's  cha- 
racter, in  order  to  fill  her  volumes ; 
although  we  do  not  accuse  her  of 
following  Mr.  Bronte's  advice 
when  he  said,  **If  there  are  not 
incidents  enough  in  my  daughter's 
life,  madam,  you  must  invent 
some."  Mr.  Beid  points  out  that 
the  tender  side  of  Charlotte  Bronte, 
as  revealed  in  her  letters,  can 
hardly  be  given  to  the  world ;  and 
that  the  more  light-hearted  and 
mirthful  features  of  her  character 
have  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  perhaps 
undue  prominence  which  has  been 
given  to  the  gloominess  which  im- 
doubtedly  coloured  much  of  her  life. 
The  Brontes  were  an  Irish 
family;  Patrick  Bronte  having 
been  a  poor  Irish  boy  of  the  name 
of  Prunty,  educated  for  the  Church 
by  a  benefactor.  A  clergyman 
named  Tighe  recognised  his  talent, 
but  wished  him,  when  he  came  to 
England,  to  make  this  change  in 
his  appellation. 


PBOFESSOB  HUXLEY'S  ARTICLE.— Note  by  the  Editor. 
After  the  first  half  of  the  Magazine  was  printed  oflf,  the  Editor,  on 
casually  turning  over  the  pages  of  Nature,  of  the  19th  July,  discovered 
to  his  surprise  that  Professor  Huxley's  article,  **  On  Elementary 
Instruction  in  Physiology,"  was  published  there.  He  therefore  deems 
it  right  to  explain  to  the  subscribers  to  this  Magazike,  that  the  Paper 
in  question  was  promised  to  him  by  Professor  Huxley,  for  the 
Magazine,  nearly  six  weeks  before  it  formed  the  basis  of  discussion, 
at  the  Congress  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  He  was  aware  that  the  article 
would  be  printed  in  the  proof-sheets  circulated  to  its  members  by  the 
Society  at  the  time  of  the  Congress,  but  of  course  by  no  means 
contemplated  the  eventuality  of  its  actual  publication  in  any  pages 
but  those  of  the  Dublin  University  Magazine.  The  matter  rests 
hetweon  Professor  Huxley  and  the  Editor  of  Natwre,  with  whom  the 
Editor  of  the  University  regrets  there  has  not  been  time  to  com- 
municate, as  the  last  sheets  were  going  to  press  when  the  discovery- 
above  referred  to  was  made. 

Erratum. — Page    146,    line     17,     after     "Lord    Napier,**    omit 
''our  present  Ambassador,"  Lord  Lyons  holding  that  post. 
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We  English  are  essentially  an  un- 
sympathetic people.  "We  are  great 
travellers,  and  every  nook  and 
comer  of  the  habitable  globe  is 
known  to  us,  from  Paris  to  Discoe  ; 
and  yet,  though  we  know  so  much 
of  other  countries,  wo  know  very- 
little  of  other  nations.  We  are 
admirable  colonists.  We  make 
ourselves  at  home  in  strange  coun- 
tries with  a  supreme  disregard  for 
strange  peoples.  When  we  estab- 
lish ourselves  in  any  country 
already  thickly  inhabited,  we  hold 
aloof  from  the  natives,  but  we 
have  always  preferred  to  take  up 
our  abode  in  a  place  which  has 
few  or  no  inhabitants,  such  as 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  or  Canada. 
There  are  thousands  of  English- 
men who  are  as  familiar  with  the 
geography  of  Switzerland  as  any 
of  the  native  guides  in  the  little 
Eepublic,  and  who  could  give  the 
most  reliable  information,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  with  regard  to  all 
the  principal  "peaks,  passes,  and 


glaciers ;"  yet  scarcely  one  in  a 
thousand  of  them  could  tell  you 
anything  at  all  about  the  Swiss 
nation,  their  sympathies  ^nd  anti- 
pathies, their  home  life,  their 
politics,  or  their  government. 

Most  Englishmen  know  Paris 
more  or  less;  many  of  them  are 
far  better  acquainted  with  every 
object  of  materia^  interest  there 
than  the  average  Parisian,  and  yet 
few  care  even  to  speak  French  well 
enough  to  converse  with  the  people 
among  whom  they  take  their  plea- 
sure; and  although  Paris  is  but 
nine  hours'  journey  from  London, 
and  the  Times  and  the  leading 
English  papers  have  accurate  daily 
reports  of  aU  that  passes  in  the 
neighbouring  capital,  very  few 
Englishmen  know  or  care  anything 
about  French  life  or  French  society 
—or,  except  as  far  as  they  aJffect 
ourselves,  of  French  politics. 

Thus,  although  from  our  energy, 
our  self-reliance,  our  courage,  our 
high    spirit,   and    our    power    of 
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adapting  ourselyeSy  physically  and 
morally,  to  every  variety  of  circum- 
stance and  every  variety  of  climate, 
we  English  are  the  best  colonists 
in  the  world,  yet  our  want  of  sym- 
pathy   prevents    ns    from    being 
satisfactory     rulers     over     other 
nations.    Nothing  could  have  been 
more  successful  man  our  colonisa- 
tion  of  North  America,   until  it 
became  a  nation,   and  our  hard 
and  utterly  unsympathetic  conduct 
lost    for    us    the    most    splendid 
colony  in    the  world.      Nothing 
could  be  more  successful  than  our 
colonisation    of    Australia,    New 
Zealand,  and  Canada,  and  as  our 
nders  are  wiser  than  they  were  a 
century  ago,  we  have  not  yet  lost 
those    possessions.      But    Ireland 
and  India    are  not  colonies,  and 
our  position  there  has  always  been 
venr  different. 

la  both  countries  our  Govern- 
ment has  been  carried  on  without 
sympathy  for  the  children  of  the 
soil ;  and  we  have  only  been  more 
successful  in  India  than  in  Ireland 
because  no  political  considerations 
have  prevented  our  representatives 
in  the  East  from  maintaining  our 
position  as  conquerors  by  unhesi- 
tating   and   well-timed    severity. 
The  English  government  of  Ireland 
has  usually  been  chareu^terised  by 
almost  every  fault  which  it  is  possi- 
ble for  a  Government  to  possess,  but 
its  greatest  fault  is  that  it  has  been 
a  sham.     Had  England  from  the 
first  governed  Ireland  according  to 
Irish  ideas ;  allowed  her  trade  to 
develope  in  its  own  way  ;  had  she 
not  saddled  the  sister  countiy  with 
English  institutions  for  which  she 
was   entirely    unfit,   and  English 
laws  which  she  did  not  understand, 
Ireland  would  have  flourished  in 
her  own  way.    Had  England  from 
the  first  governed  Ireland  accord- 
ing to  English  ideas,  protected  the 
Ulster     and    Munster    colonists, 
quartered    troops    all     over    the 
country,  supported  the  executive, 


eradicated  Popery,  promptly  sup- 

{)re8sed  outrage,  carried  out  the 
aw,  and  governed  the  country 
autocraticaUy  from  Whitehall,  Ire- 
land would  long  ago  have  been  a 
peaceable  and  nourishing  dis- 
trict of  England.  But  Inland 
alternately  pretended  to  adopt  both 
of  these  courses,  and  never 
honestly  carried  out  either.  We 
all  know  the  result. 

But  in  India,  up  to  the  present 
time  at  least,  the  English  Govern- 
ment has  had  the  merit  of  pretend- 
ing nothing.  India  was  a  conquered 
country,  and  was  treated  as  such. 
The  natives  were  allowed  no  power 
whatsoever.  A  few  Englishmen 
were  given  imlimited  power.  It  was 
a  government  of  fear  and  not  of  love. 
But  there  was  no  pretence  of  love. 
The  natives  knew  what  to  expect. 
They  resigned  themselves  to  the 
situation.  If  an  individual  gave 
any  trouble,  he  was  hanged.  If  a 
province  shewed  symptoms  of  dis- 
affection, it  was  annexed. 

In  Ireland  a  rebel  is  called  a 
patriot,  and  if  after  the  commis- 
sion of  any  heinous  crime,  under 
the  protection  of  this  title,  a  jury 
can  be  found  to  convict  him,  the 
utmost  sympathy  and  solicitude  are 
evinced  for  his  comfort  in  prison, 
until  political  agitation  releases 
him — ^to  become  not  only  a  patriot 
but  a  martyr. 

In  India  a  rebel  is  called  a  rebel, 
and  after  a  brief  inquiry  before  an 
English  officer,  he  is  blown  from 
the  mouth  of  a  gun,  by  which — 
according  to  the  religious  belief  of 
his  fellows — ^he  is  not  only  sum- 
marily removed  from  this  world, 
but  doomed  to  eternal  perdition 
in  the  next.  We  have  about 
five  millions  of  people  to  rule  in 
Ireland :  we  have  between  two  and 
three  hundred  millions  in  India. 
Yet  no  one  can  say  that  India  is 
not  far  more  easily  governed ;  and 
while  night  after  night  of  session 
after  session  of  Parliament    are 
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devoted  to  the  hearing  and 
redress  of  Irish  **  grievances," 
the  affairs  of  India  can  scarcely 
induce  forty  members  to  lis- 
ten to  a  brief  statement  and  a 
briefer  debate,  for  two  or  three 
hours  on  one  night  a  year.  Of  the 
more  organised  system  adopted 
this  Session  of  bringing  Irish 
grievances,  or,  at  all  events,  those 
Tvho  deal  in  such  wares,  not  only 
nightly  but  almost  hourly  before 
the   House,    we  have  nothing  at 

S resent  to  say,  beyond  that  the 
isprojwrtionate  amount  of  time 
devoted  by  the  House  to  Irish 
business  and  Irish  obstruction  of 
business  is  no  doubt  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  still  more  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  time  which  Par- 
liament is  able  to  devote  to  the 
consideration  of  Indian  affairs. 
Until;  honourable  members  know  a 
little  more  about  India,  this  is  not, 
perhaps,  so  much  to  be  regretted 
as  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  country  are  in  the 
habit  of  considering.  Meanwhile, 
[English  public  opinion,  or  rather 
the  opinions  and  writings,  mostly 
speculative,  of  certain  more  or  less 
distinguished  Englishmen,  is  begin- 
ning to  make  itself  felt  in  India. 
The  Government  is  now  in  a 
transition  stage.  "We  only  hope 
that  the  system  of  administration 
which  may  be  adopted  for  the 
future  may  be  as  good  as,  even  if  it 
be  different  from,  that  which  has 
so  long  prevailed.  But  it  seems 
as  if  we  could  not  let  well  alone. 
India  has  become  too  near  England. 
[Railways  and  telegraphs  have 
brought  the  country  within  range 
of  me  doctrinaires  and  specu- 
lative politicians  whose  influence 
is  already  seen  and  felt  in  Indian 
administration  Happily  the 
speculative  politicians  have  al- 
ready got  a  good  deal  to  do  at 
home,  and  £idia,  in  spite  of 
modem  science,  is  still  a  very  long 
way  off.    But  the  time  may  yet 


come  when  India  will  be  taken  up 
as  a  political  cry  by  one  of  the 
parties  in  England,  and  the 
administration  of  the  country  may 
be  made  the  sub j  ect  of  party 
warfare.  The  benefits  both  to  the 
natives  and  to  the  English  in 
India  will  be  much  the  same  as 
those  which  accrued  both  to  the 
Irish  and  to  the  English  in  Ireland 
during  the  eighteenth  century ! 

Meanwhile,  in  many  ways  we  are 
forgetting  or  abandoning  our  old 
traditions  in  the  East.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  seek  to  govern  India 
rather  by  Political  Economy  than  by 
our  experience  and  our  knowledge 
of  the  country,  and  there  has  been 
a  greater  change  in  India  in  the 
twenty  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  Mutiny,  than  in  the 
hundred  years  which  separated 
that  lamentable  cataclysm  from 
the  battle  of  Plassey.  Some  of 
these  changes  we  hope  to  indicate 
in  the  course  of  the  present  article. 
Many  of  them  can  only  be  seen  or 
felt  by  those  who  lived  in  India 
before  1857,  and  are  stiU  living 
there  or  have  but  recently  returned 
to  England. 

One  of  the  greatest  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  palpable,  and  on 
the  whole  one  of  the  most  easily 
described  of  these,  is  the  change  in 
the  system  of  Native  Editcatiox. 
There  are  many  who  think  that 
undue  prominence  has  been  given 
to  the  subject  of  education  of  late 
years  in  England,  and  that  it  is 
of  itself  very  far  from  being  that 
panacea  for  all  the  vices  and  follies 
of  humanity  that  its  more  ardent 
supporters  contend.  With  these 
*'  old  fashioned*'  people  we  sym- 
pathise, if  we  do  not  entirely  agree. 
But  in  India  the  case  is  very  much 
stronger.  The  new  system  of 
education  is  not  merely  an  increase, 
a  growth,  a  development  of  an 
existing  system,  as  is  the  ease  in 
this  coimtry  ;  it  is  a  sudden,  a 
violent,  a  radical  change.     Four 
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hundred  years  ago  there  was  no 

feneral-  education  in  England.  A 
iindred  years  later  the  system 
was  not  very  different  from  what 
it  is  now.  In  1877  we  teach  more 
boys,  and  we  teach  some  of  them 
more  subjects  than  was  done  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  the 
general  scope  of  .education  is  much 
the  same.  In  India,  four  hundred 
years  ago,  and  probably  fourteen 
hundred  years  ago,  the  system  and 
scope  of  education  was  the  same  as 
it  was  five-and-twenty  years  ago, 
while  the  system  which  we  are  now 
forcing  upon  tho  nation  is  as 
different  as  the  military  tactics  of 
Count  von  Moltke  are  from  those 
of  Hector  or  Agamemnon. 

"We  are  spending  millions  a  year 
upon  this  new  fancy,  and  at  the 
same  time  preaching  and  practising 
retrenchment  in  every  department 
of  the  Public  Works,  and  aban- 
doning or  deferring  the  construc- 
tion of  railways  and  canals,  of 
roads  and  bridges,  which  can 
alone  enrich  and  civilise  the  coun- 
tiy.  India  is  a  country  of  boundless 
resources,  at  present  utterly  wasted 
for  want  of  development.  For 
want  of  development,  too,  it  is  a 
very  poor  country,  and  its  finances 
are  no  doubt  in  a  critical,  though 
not,  we  think,  in  an  alanning  con- 
dition. This  being  the  state  of 
things,  the  English  rulers  of  the 
coimtry  say:  Undertake  no  more 
public  works,  develoj^e  no  longer 
the  material  resources  of  the  coim- 
try, but  Educate  the  masses !  The 
people  ask  for  bread,  and  we  give 
them — not  a  stone;  that  might 
servo  them  to  grind  their  parched 
corn,  or  stop  a  gap  in  a  broken  wall 
— ^but  an  English  primer !  The  sub- 
ject of  famines  is  too  large  to  be  dis- 
cussed en  passant.  We  hope  to 
devote  an  article  to  it  in  due  time; 
but,  meanwhile,  what  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  Bengal  famines  ?  It 
is  not  want  of  grain.  It  is  want  of 
roads.  Drought,  of  course,  pioduces 


local  scarcity,  but  local  scardiy  is 
not  famine,  and  scarcity  need  not 
produce  famine.  Were  Bengal  aa 
well  supplied  with  the  means  of 
communication  as  England,  the 
total  failure  of  the  harvest  in  Behar 
or  Orissa  would  do  no  more  than, 
cause  a  slight  rise  in  prices 
throughout  the  Presidency.  Some 
people  urge  the  construction  of 
railways;  others,  with  more  rea- 
son, advocate  an  extensive  system 
of  canals,  both  for  irrigation  and 
transport.  But  Bengal  has  not 
even  roads.  The  Permanent  Settle- 
ment of  the  country  which  pro- 
duced the  present  Zeminddree  sys- 
tem, is  no  doubt  answerable  for 
this,  but  still  much  could  bo 
done  even  without  a  change 
in  tho  system  of  tenure,  which 
might  be  considered  too  Radi- 
cal a  proceeding,  but  which  is 
one  of  tho  vexed  questions  of 
Indian  politics  which,  like  the 
Bengal  famines,  and  Canal  irriga- 
tions, we  must  reserve  for  future 
consideration.  But  roads  are  muchi 
too  dull  a  subject  for  doctrinaires, 
and  the  influence  of  the  British 
Oovernment  in  India  has  been 
chiefly  exerted  in  late  years  in 
Bengal  in  converting,  by  means  of 
an  incredibly  expensive  machinery, 
a  certain  number  per  annum  of  the 
sons  of  Bengalee  labourers  and 
handicraftsmen — the  most  patient, 
and  law-abiding,  and  meek  of 
mankind — into  those  superficial, 
dogmatic,  conceited,  insolent  scof- 
fers— the  Bengalee  Baboos. 

The  terrible  shock  given  to- 
English  symi)athy  with  the  natives 
by  the  Mutiny,  whose  evil  results 
upon  the  connection  between 
European  and  Asiatic  it  is  hard 
for  anyone  who  has  not  witnessed 
it  to  realise ;  the  improved  means- 
of  commimi  cation  between  England 
and  India ;  the  new  leave  rules, 
under  which  Indian  officials  are 
always  either  in  England  or  look- 
ingforward  to  going  there,  and  con- 
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aider  the  interval  between  each  trip 
home  as  so  much  wasted  time ;  and 
finally,  the  different  class  of  men  of 
whom  the  Civil  Service  is  composed 
under  the  competitive  system, — all 
these  are  the  causes  of  our  govern- 
ment and  administration  of  India 
being  carried  on  of  late  years  en- 
tirely according  to  English  and 
not  at  all  according  to  native 
ideas.  Even  those  who  might  wish 
to  do  otherwise  do  not  know  what 
native  ideas  are.  The  rule  of 
John  Company  was  sufficiently 
stem,  it  was  sufficiently  English 
and  uncompromising;  it  invariably 
regarded  its  own  interests  first  and 
those  of  the  natives  as  quite 
secondary;  it  was  furthermore 
quite  as  strong,  and  much  more 
respected  than  the  present  rule, 
and  yet  it  was  carried  on  as  much 
as  possible  according  to  native 
ideas.  The  Company's  servants 
spent  their  lives  among  the  people 
they  governed,  mixed  with  tiiem, 
knew  them  well  both  individually 
and  collectively,  respected  their 
prejudices,  and  commanded  their 
admiration  as  the  admiration  of 
Orientals  is  alone  to  be  commanded, 
by  a  mild  and  just  use  of  arbitrary 
power.  Now-a-days,  a  young 
competition-wallah,  imbued  wim 
the  latest  theories  of  les^ation  and 
political  economy,  and  intent  only 
on  leading  as  completely  English 
a  life  as  he  can  untu  his  first  leave 
sees  him  once  again  ''  at  home/' 
knows  nothing  and  cares  nothing 
about  the  people  whom  he  is  per- 
mitted to  govern.  He  is  in  the 
hands  of  his  native  clerks  and  head 
translators,  who  represent  or  mis- 
represent every  feeling  and  every 
incident  of  native  life  to  their  own 
profit.  These  subordinate  native 
officials,  known  in  India  by  the 
general  term  of  the  Omlah,  form 
perhaps  the  most  completely  cor- 
rupt class  in  the  world.  Yet 
knowing  this,  the  modem  policy 
of  the  English  Government  is  to 


exalt  the  members  of  the  Omlah, 
and  some  of  the  precious  products 
of  University  education  into  judges 
and  magistrates,  with  a  view  of 
acquiring  popularity  and  governing 
"  according  to  native  ideas."  Aware 
of  the  want  of  sympathy  between 
the  English  governor  and  the 
native  govemea  which  has  sprung 
up,  as  we  have  explained,  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
modem  rulers  of  India  are 
creating  or  increasing  a  third 
class,  which  not  only  does  not 
possess  the  confidehce  of  either 
English  or  natives,  but  which 
oppresses  the  governed  without  a 
spark  of  loyalty  to  the  governors. 
If  anything  can  or  could  excite  -a 
general  rising  in  India,  it  is  the 
g^wth  of  power  of  this  **  educated 
native  "  class,  which  may  one  day 
drive  the  people  into  revolt  by 
misgovemment  and  oppression, 
and  whose  members  would  them- 
selves be  the  first  to  turn  against 
the  English  rule  as  soon  as  it 
appeared  possible  to  do  so  with  any 
chance  of  success.  Now  witn 
regard  to  the  power  possessed  at 
present  by  the  Omlah,  even  where 
there  is  an  English  jud^e  and 
magistrate,  let  us  consider  for 
a  moment  the  constitution  and 
practice  of  an  Indian  court  of 
justice,  which  may  not  be  fami- 
liar to  many  of  our  readers.  The 
pleadings  are  written  in  Hindu- 
stani, the  ooiirt  language,  and  on 
the  &;iven  day  plaintiff  and 
defendant  appear  before  the 
magistrate  with  their  witnesses. 
The  evidence  is  taken  down  in 
writing  by  the  Serishtaddr,  or 
Clerk  of  the  Court,  into  whose 
hands  all  deeds  and  docimients 
connected  with  the  case  are  placed 
by  the  parties  to  be  filed.  The 
decision  of  tilie  Court  of  First 
Instance  is  very  rarely  accepted  as 
final  by  Indian  litigants,  as  the  law 
allows  two  or  three  appeals ;  and 
after  some  further  writing  of  a 
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formal  appeal,  and  a  good  deal  of 
time  spent  in  buying  court  fee 
stamps,  lodging  the  appeal,  and 
setting  a  date  fixed  for  tbe  new 
neanng  by  another  Serishtaddr^  the 
case  is  called  on  before  the  Appel- 
late Court.  The  Serishtaddr  reads 
such  papers,  or  extracts  from 
papers  on  the  file  to  the  judge — 
very  few  English  judges  can  read 
Hindustani  writing,  and  none 
eyer  do  so — ^the  appeal  is  accepted 
or  dismissed  according  to  the  im- 
pression created  in  the  mind  of  the 
ludffe,  and  the  parties,  the  one 
jubuant,  the  other  complaining, 
are  thrust  out  of  court  to  make 
way  for  fresh  suitors,  and  to  plan  a 
new  appeal.  The  o^portimities  for 
injustice  and  extortion  afEorded  by 
such  a  system  as  this  need  scarcely 
to  be  pointed  out.  The  first 
writing  and  filing  of  the  plaint, 
the  writing  and  filing  of  the 
answer,  the  purchase  and  filing  of 
the  due  amount  of  stamps  and 
court  fees,  the  fixing  of  a  con- 
venient date,  and  as  English 
officials  in  some  parts  of  India  are 
in  the  habit  of  **  marching  "  about 
their  district  and  expect  suitors  to 
follow  them,  the  fixing  of  an 
accessible  place  for  the  hearing,  the 
summoningofthedesired  witnesses, 
the  due  examination  of  these 
witnesses  when  they  attend,  and 
the  due  recording  of  what  they 
say  when  they  are  examined, — ^for 
all  these  thii^  the  favour  of  the 
Omlah  must  be  ptirchased,  both 
sides  being  equaUy  compelled  to 
contribute,  unless  one  of  the  parties 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  secure  a 
favourable  decision  at  a  price 
which  renders  the  liberality  of  the 
other  superfluous,  and  virtually 
puts  him  "  out  of  court."  But  in 
the  hearing  of  the  appeal  the 
power  of  the  Omlah  is  even  greater. 
Afi  no  new  witnesses  are  examined, 
and  the  entire  proceeding  consists 
in  the  reading  of  the  files  of  the 
case,     which     are      theoreti6ally 


supposed  to  be  gone  through, 
but  of  which  in  practice  only 
as  much  is  read  as  is 
agreeable  to  the  8$r%sMaddrf  the 
temptation  is  too  strong  for  any 
man  of  this  class  to  resist  to 
read  only  such  documents  and 
parts  of  the  evidence  as  tell  in 
favour  of  the  side  whose  suc- 
cess has  brought  him,  or  will  bring 
him,  substantml  advanti^B;e.  Docu- 
ments of  importance  &equently 
disappear  altogether  from  the  files, 
and  a  case  is  thus  ''  made  safe  "  by 
one  Serishtaddr  before  it  passes 
into  the  hands  of  a  second,  who 
might  possibly  take  a  less  active 
interest  in  the  result.  It  may  be 
asked,  Why  do  the  suitors  permit 
all  this  ?  The  question  is  intelligible 
enough  for  an  Englishman.  In 
India  it  would  be  considered  ab- 
surd. In  the  first  place,  it  is  the 
custom,  and  custom  in  India  is 
stronger  than  law ;  it  is  the  essence 
of  rehgion,  and  it  is  the  only  thing 
that  is  even  stronger  than  self- 
interest.  In  the  second  place, 
the  suitor  is  afraid.  The  ordin- 
ary Indian  is  the  timidest  of 
mankind,  and  he  would  fear, 
and  rightly,  the  vengeance  of 
the  Omlah;  he  would  fear,  and 
rightly,  that  their  authority  with  the 
court  would  not  only  shield  it 
from  blame  but  would  probably  turn 
upon  him  the  indignation  of  the 
English  judge,  who,  being  usually 
an  executive  as  well  as  a  judicial 
officer,  might,  according  to  the 
native  conception  of  a  man  in 
authority,  remember  their  con- 
timiacy  and  punish  them  in  some 
way  on  some  future  occasion. 

In  the  case  of  a  native  judge, 
matters  are  of  course  very  much 
worse,  for  while  the  English  offi- 
cial is  always  ready  to  do  justice 
when  he  can,  and  commands  the 
respect  of  the  suitors  even  when 
they  know  that  he  has  been  hood- 
winked by  the  Omlah,  the  native 
judge  has  no  other  idea  of  hia 
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office  than  that  it  gives  him  the 
power  of   favouring  his  friends, 
oppressing     his      enemies,     and 
makinfi^  money  for  himself.    We 
are  quite  prepared  to  be  told  that 
we  are  making  a  **  most  sweeping 
assertion  against  a  large  body  of 
valuable    public    seivants,"    and 
much  more  in  the^same  virtuously 
indigpiant    strain.        To    English 
ideas,  indeed,  the  accusation  may 
seem  unjust  on  the  face  of  it.   But 
any  one  who  really  knows  India 
knows  that  it  is  not  an  accusation 
at  all.     It  is  merely  what  every 
native      knows,    and   would  tell 
any    one      whom    he     did     not 
suspect     of    being    a    personage 
to   whom    it    would    be  danger- 
ous   to    speak     the    truth.       It 
is  in  the  air  of  native  society.     It 
is  one  of  those  things  which  loses 
force  from  being  told,  inasmuch  as 
the  merely  mentioning  it  as  it  is 
in    English    does    sound  like   an 
ungenerous    accusation.     To    use 
language  strong  enough  to  convey 
any  idea  of  the  thing  itself  seems 
ever  to  the  user  an  undue  amoimt 
of  blame  for  what  is  so  thoroughly 
recognised  and  so  little  blamed  in 
the  country  where  it  exists.     To 
use  weaker  language   leaves  the 
ordinary    hearer   imconvinced    of 
the  existence  of  a  state  of  things 
which  he  rightly  judges  would  ba 
subversive,  not  only  of  all  law  and 
order  but  of  all  society  at  home. 
And  this  leads  us  to  speak  of  the 
capital  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
all  Indian  subjects,   and  that  is 
the    extraordinary    and    immense 
difference,     not    merely    between 
Europe  and  Asia,  but  between  the 
inhabitants  of  England  and  those 
whose     civilisation      is      of      all 
Oriental    nations    the    most    re- 
markable,  and  the  most  complex ; 
and  whose  peculiarities    English- 
men, on  account  of  their  own  very 
different  peculiarities,  are    of  all 
the    nations    of    the    world    the 
least   capable    of    imderstanding. 


Nothing  is  more  gratifying  to  the 
proper  pride  of  an  Englishman 
than  to  see  the  immense  respect 
that  every  native  has  for  the 
probity  and  justice  of  English 
officials,  especially  in  the  discharge 
of  their  jjidicial  functions.  In  a 
long  and  intimate  experience  of 
the  coimtry  we  only  heard  of  two 
instances  in  whidi  an  English 
judge  was  reputed  to  be  corrupt. 
In  both  instances  there  could  oe 
no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  the 
report  was  well  founded.  This 
respect  on  the  part  of  the  natives 
is  no  fanciful  feeling,  nor  is  its 
existence  learned  from  the  incense 
daily  offered  by  the  natives  at  the 
offcial  altar.  We  have  learned  it  in 
the  village  and  in  the  bazaar,  in 
the  house  .  and  on  the  road,  from 
hundreds  who  had  nothing  to  hope 
and  nothing  to  fear  from  our- 
selves, and  from  many  whose  cue 
it  was  to  find  fault  with  every- 
thing that  related  to  a  foreign  and 
inimical  Government.       Nor  are 

Practical  proofs  wanting.  The 
ndian  Procedure  Codes  permit 
the  transfer  of  cases  set  down  for 
hearing  before  one  judge  or 
magistrate  to  the  court  of  another. 
A  superior  court,  which  has  a  species 
of  supervising  power,  can  do  this 
either  meromotu,  for  the  convenience 
of  business,  or  on  application  by 
either  of  the  parties  on  good  cause 
being  shewn.  Now,  whenever  the 
superior  court  shews  any  inclina- 
tion to  listen  to  the  application  of 
suitors  that  cases  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  courts  of  native 
judges  to  those  of  English 
officials,  the  higher  court  is 
flooded  with  petitions,  and  we 
know  of  an  instance  in  which  an 
English  barrister  who  had  *^the 
ear  of  the  court,"  was  making  a 
large  income  merely  by  moving  tne 
superior  court  thus  to  transfer  cases. 
At  length  the  tax  upon  his  in- 
genuity to  discover  fresh  grounds 
for  repeated  applications   became 
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too  groat,  the  subordinate  English 
officials  remonstrated,  and  in  spite 
of  the  high  fees  offered  by  suitors 
to  the  successful  counsel  to  make 
fresh  attempts  he  was  compelled  to 
discontinue  a  lucrative  source  of 
practice.  If  the  Government  choose 
to  make  native  judges,   said  the 
higher  coiut,  we  must  not  only 
give  them  something  to  do,  but  we 
must  support  their  authority,  and 
though,   of     course,     we     cannot 
expect  them  to  do  justice,  we  must 
look  to  set  things  right  on  appeal. 
It    is,    then,    out   of   the  very 
conscientiousness    of    Englishmen 
that  one  of  the  great  evils  of  our 
rule  in  modem  times  arises.     "We 
are  aware  that  we  do  not  know 
the   coxmtry — that  wo  do  not  un- 
derstand the  people  ;    but  instead 
of  setting  to  work  to  know  and  im- 
derstand  them,  we  seek  to  associate 
with  us  in  our  Government  those 
who    do  undoubtedly  know   and 
understand  the  country,  but  who 
are    themselves  too  well  known 
and  understood  by  the  people,  and 
who  do  not  possess  their  confidence. 
But  we  go  fiirther,  and  the  evil  is 
greater  than  this.      With  a  view, 
according  to  our  English  ideas,  of 
fitting  certain  natives  for  nding 
over  others  and  assisting  us    to 
administer  the  country,  we  think  it 
expedient  to  educate  them  accord- 
ing to  our  English  notions  and  so 
supply  the  place  of   Englishmen 
fitted     to      govern     natives     by 
acquaintance    with    native  ideas, 
by  natives  supiHjsed  to  be  fitted  to 
govern     natives     on     behalf     of 
Englishmen  by  being  acquainted 
with  English  ideas.      For  many 
reasons    this    inversion     of     the 
natural  order  of  things  does  not 
and  never  can    succeed.      If  we 
merely  took  natives  whose  position 
or  reputation  fitted  them  to  hold  a 
high  plfiuje  in  their  own  coimtry, 
and  educated  them,  even  according 
to  English  notions,  before  investing 
them  with  authority,  the  evil  would 


not  be  so  great.     But  we  have  not 
only  imported  English  educatioa 
into  India.     We  have  imported  it 
with  all    its  English  incidents — 
incidents  of  which  many  are  far 
from  satisfactoiy  even  in  England, 
and  which  are  doubly  and  trebly 
absurd  in  India,  where  the  English, 
education  itself  is  an  exotic.     No 
less  an  authority  than  Dr.  Wiese, 
the  Minister  of  Education  in  such 
an    education-ridden    country    as 
Prussia,  not  only  condemns,  but 
ridicides  the  important  part  played 
by    examinations    in    our  Ingush 
educational  system.     Yet  examina- 
tions are  becoming  a  part,  not  only 
of  our  educational,  but  even  of  our 
political  system  in  India.     The  re- 
sults are  manifold,  and  they  are 
almost  all  unsatisfactory.  One  of  the 
most  apparent  is  that  book  learn- 
ing— which  the  mass  of  natives  de- 
spise— ^has  become  the  sole  qualifi- 
cation for  power  and  advancement; 
and  birth,  rank,  wealth,  position, 
family,  bravery,  loyalty,  probity, 
and  popularity,   all  qualifications 
much  more  important  for  a  ruler  of 
men  in  the  East  than  in  Europe, 
are  as  nothing.     Worse  than  this 
the  higher  class  of  natives  will  not 
attend  our  schools.    They  will  not 
allow  their  sous  to  be   publidj 
associated  with  low  caste  boys.  And 
thus,  though  they  may  be  highly 
intelligent  and  even  well  educated 
in  their  own  way,  they  have  not 
the  special  knowledge  required  to 
pass  the  English  examinations,  and 
are  thus  disqualified  for  office  or 
advancement  under  the    English 
Government.     And  thus  it  comes 
to  pass  that  the    sons  of    petty 
shop-keepers    and    even    of  men 
of     the    lowest     castes     become 
judges  and  magistrates,  inspectors 
or  overseers,      and     the    people 
whom    they    oppress,     and    who 
heartily  despise  them,  wonder  at 
the  English  system  which  can  thus 
put  the  beggar  on  horseback,  and 
leave  the    natural    rulers  of  the 
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people  to  waste  their  time  and 
their  substance  in  enforced  idleness, 
and  to  lead  useless,  and  too  often 
depraved  lives.  The  condition  of 
the  higher  class  in  India  is  pecu- 
liarly unfortunate,  and  modem 
legislation  tends  to  aggravate  the 
hardships  of  their  position.  For- 
tunately the  class  is  not  very 
la^e. 

But  the  consequence  of  our 
new  educational  system  is  not 
merely  to  set  the  beggar  on  horse- 
back, to  oppress  the  people,  and  to 
disgust  the  aristocracy.  It  has  the 
iurther  effect  of  creating  a  distinctly 
disaffected  class,  composed  of  those 
who,  having  studied  in  our  schools 
and  colleges  for  some  years,  have 
not  attained  a  sufGlcient  degree  of 
knowledge  to  pass  the  required 
•examinations,  and  of  those  who 
have  the  required  qualifications 
but  who  do  not  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing Government  employment.  Al- 
though we  are  very  far  from 
having  any  sympathy  with  this 
class,  it  must  be  amnitted  that 
theb  position  is  very  unfortunate. 
They  cannot  dig,  and  although  to 
beg  they  are  not  ashamed,  they 
have  learned  to  despise  the  state  of 
life  to  which  they  were  bom,  to 
despise  theirparents,  their  religion, 
their  trade.  Nor  do  they  omit  also 
heartily  to  despise  the  English 
Government,  which  has  gone  to  the 
expense  of  educating  them,  and 


which  has  unfitted  them  for  any 
honest  work.  This  class  is  of  course 
increasing  in  numbers  and  clamour 
every  day ;  and  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  this  increase,  is  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  policy  of 
putting  natives  into  as  many  offices 
as  possible  which  have  hitherto 
been  held  by  Englishmen,  or 
at  least  by  Europeans.  To  this 
there  is  clearly  a  limit. 

We  have  so  far  endeavoured  very 
briefly  to  shew  the  nature  of  the 
social  revolution  which  has  been 
at  work  in  India  since  the  Queen's 
Proclamation  and  the  fall  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  some  of 
the  results  of  the  new  forces  that 
are  at  work  in  the  countrj'-,  notably 
that  of  the  education  and  increased 
employment  of  the  natives,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  competitive 
system  into  the  Civil  Service.  And 
in  shewing  the  connection  between 
these  three  innovations  we  have 
endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible  in  a 
few  introductoiy  words,  to  shew 
the  true  position  of  India  in  our 
own  day. 

In  future  articles  we  propose  to 
enter  more  f  uUy  into  details,  and 
though  drawing  rather  upon  ex- 
perience than  statistics,  to  treat  of 
many  of  the  vexed  questions  of 
the  day  in  India,  which  must  very 
soon,  even  if  they  do  not  already, 
engage  the  attention  of  all  thought- 
fid  Englishmen. 
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SAPPHO'S  HYMN  TO  LOVE. 

€(aj-throned  Queen,  unslajable  Aphrodite^ 
Guilement-wreathen  child  of  old  iZeos,  I  sue  thee, 
17or  by  cloy,  nor  gnawing  of  hungers  quell  thou. 

Lady,  my  passion  ! 

But  draw  nigh, — if  anywhile  when  thou  haddest 
Readiness  of  ear  for  my  cries  thou  wert  called 
Oft,  and  leaying  home  where  the  Sire  abideth, 

Camest  by  urging 

Hither  thy  gold  car,  when  the  swift  sleek  sparrows 
Bore  thee  whirled  by  flutter  of  plumy  pinions 
Round  the  gloomy  earth  from  the  domes  diviner. 

Through  the  mid  ether. 

Sudden-swift  as  light  was  their  entry  ;  tliou  then, 
Loosing  happy  smiles  over  face  immortal, 
Wouldest  ask  wherein  lay  my  hurt,  and  wherefore 

Thus  I  besought  thee  : 

What  new  fate  my  maddening  passion  longs  for 
0*er  all  else  ;  what  luring  of  love  confide  I 
Holds  me  snared  again  : — **  Prithee  what  boy  is  it 

Flouts  thee,  my  Sappho  7 

Shuns  he  now,  all  eager  he  shall  pursue  thee ; 
Spunks  he  gifts,  nay,  soon  shall  he  haste  to  proffer  ; 
Loveless  now,  lo,  swift  shall  he  speed  to  kiss  thee. 

Thee  then  so  bashful.'^ 

0  to-day,  to-day,  with  such  magics  meet  me. 
Loosing  aches  so  bitter  to  bear  ;  fulfil  thou 
All  my  passioned  soul  is  aflame  for,  yea,  thyself  be 

Alway  my  succour ! 

K.  C. 
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ON    DIFFERENT    LEVELS. 


By  AN  Old  Coijtbibtjtor. 


''This  room  is  almost  perfect 
now.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  de- 
lighted I  am  with  these  statues, 
l£r.  Seagrave ;  they  so  completely 
fulfil  my  idea." 

**Yet  I  can  see  defects,  your 
ladyship ;  defects  of  weakness 
more  than  of  error.  The  Bacchus 
is  a  silly  old  toper,  and  the  Hebe 
a  feebly  faultless  young  woman — 
all  form  and  no  soul." 

"  Ah,  it  becomes  you  to  speak 
like  this  of  your  own  work,  Mr. 
Seagrave ;  be  thankful  that  you 
cannot  make  others  agree  with 
you." 

"The  most  beautiful  effect  in 
the  room  is  the  reflection  of  the 
garden  in  that  mirror,"  said  the 
sculptor,  thoughtfully.  "My Hebe 
would  look  far  feebler  than  she 
does  anywhere  but  by  the  side  of 
those  vivid  greens." 

"Ah,  now !  I  see  just  what  it 
wants — Oh,  Mr.  Seagrave,  that 
would  make  it  perfect !" 

The  artist  looked  up  at  the  lady 
with  an  expression  of  half  amused 
expectancy. 

They  were  standing  near  the 
wide  centre  French  window  of  the 
large  dining-room  in  the  Earl  of 
Eivermere's  new  country  house. 
The  old  Earl  had  lived  in  a  massive 
but  dingy  edifice  which  stood  upon 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  sites  in 
the  county,  and  when  his  eldest 
son  came  into  the  property  one  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  pull  down  the 
old  house  and  begin  a  new  build- 


ing, designed  to  please  himself  and 
his  lady,  who  had  many  pet  notions 
of  her  own  upon  art  and  archi- 
tecture. 

The  house  was  now  built  and 
the  rooms  mostly  completed.  Sea- 
grave had  come  down  to  arrange 
the  placing  of  his  statues,  which 
he  had  executed  to  please  Lady 
Bivermere's  classic  taste. 

He  was  a  clever  sculptor,  some- 
thing of  a  genius  indeed,  when  he 
gave  his  thoughts  room  to  breathe 
in  and  to  materialise  themselves. 
But  he  was  never  quite  at  his  best 
with  Lady  Rivermere,  though  she 
was  one  of  his  most  admiring 
patrons. 

She  forced  him  into  critical 
moods.  For  instance,  she  stood 
now  with  clasped  hands,  in  an 
attitude  of  childish  delight  at  her 
own  idea.  And  he  could  not  help 
observing  that,  though  the  childish 
delight  was  in  a  measure  there, 
yet  its  expression  was  helped  out 
by  the  art  acquired  through  the 
life  of  a  woman  of  fashion. 

**  It  is  all  lovely,"  she  said,  look- 
ing into  the  mirror.  "  That  broad 
peep  of  the  river  comes,  just  as  it 
should,  to  heighten  the  effect  of 
the  smooth  green  lawn.  And  the 
trees  bend  beautifully  over  the 
river,  and  that  queer  brown  rock 
beneath  them  is  charming — but, 
oh,  Mr.  Seagrave,  don't  you  see 
what  struck  me — ^how  the  rock 
nearly  makes  a  sort  of  figure — a 
satyr-like  figure  ?    It  seems  to  me 
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ihat  a  few  touches  would  turn  it 
into  a  great  man  sitting  there  witli 
a  pipe  in  his  hand,  and  lo  !  there 
is  the  great  god  Pan,  come  to  sit 
by  my  river-side  and  gleam  thence 
into  my  mirror  and  make  me 
happy ! '' 

Seagravo  looked  and  smiled. 
He  saw,  now  she  shewed  it,  just 
ihe  possibility  of  the  form  in  the 
rock. 

*^  Heard    melodies   are    sweot^    but 
those  uuheard 
Are  sweeter," 

She  went  on,  "Oh,  how  I  shall 
dream  the  summer  days  away  to 
the  sound  of  that  wonderful  reed. 
You  will  do  it  for  me  ?  "  she  added, 
turning  upon  him. 

''Gladly,"  said  he;  *' it  is  a 
pretty  fancy  of  yours.  Lady  River- 
mere.  But  I  fear  it  will  be  a 
heavier  piece  of  work  than  you 
imagine,  and  I  have  but  a  brief 
few  days  that  I  may  stay  here." 

**  Then  I  must  get  some  one  to 
help  you,"  she  said,  determinedly. 
**  Could  not  a  clever  stone-cutter 
work  at  it,  under  your  directions  ? 
Because  I  know  just  such  a  man — 
a  mason  who  came  down  with  the 
other  workmen  to  build  the  house. 
He  has  brought  his  wife  and 
settled  hero,  and  I  hope  he  will 
«tay,  for  he  can  just  do  little 
things  for  me  that  I  sometimes 
want.  See — ^he  made  that  stone 
basin  out  there  for  my  pigeons." 

They  stepped  out  of  the  window, 
looked  at  the  basin,  and  the 
pigeons  that  fluttered  round  it, 
and  then  went  to  inspect  the 
embryo  god.  Lord  Rivermere 
joined  them  here,  and  after  awhile 
the  stone-mason,  whom  Lady 
Rivermere  had  sent  a  servant  to 
search  for. 

Seagrave  cast  his  eyes  over  him, 
and  saw  that  he  had  that  difficult 
person,  a  clever  workman,  to  deal 
with.  However,  he  approached 
him  in  friendly  fashion,  and  talked 


him  into  the  idea,  so  ingeniously 
that  Lady  Rivermere  listened  with, 
much  amusement.  By-and-bye 
lunch  interrupted  the  g^up. 

*'I  quite  admired  your  way  of 
talking  to  that  man,"  sadd  the 
lady,  as  they  walked  across  the 
lawn  to  the  house.  "  You  seemed 
to  make  him  a  sharer  in  your  idea 
at  once,  instead  of  a  workman 
under  you." 

'*  Well,  Lady  Rivermere,  I  have 
had  some  experience  with  theee 
men ;  and  I  feel  that  we  have  but 
a  short  time  in  which  to  carry  out 
your  wish.  I  know  what  an 
artisan  is  who  fancies  himself,  as 
this  fellow  evidently  does :  he 
thinks  that  basin  he  made  for  von 
is  a  work  of  art.  If  I  had  talced 
like  a  superior  the  work  would 
have  taken  double  the  time,  or  the 
rock  might  have  been  spoiled." 

Lady  Rivermere  laughed  her 
low,  subdued  laugh  at  the  artist's 
sagacity. 

In  tiie  afternoon  there  were 
callers;  and  Lady  Rivermere, 
dressed  in  a  costume,  not  only 
fashionable,  but  also  perfectly 
artistic,  and  harmonious  in  colour- 
ing, received  them  in  her  small 
drawing-room.  The  drawine- 
room,  like  the  dress,  was  not  on^ 
beautiful  in  itself,  but  bore  a 
special  relation  to  its  owner.  Every 
colour  used  in  its  delicate  fur- 
nishing had  a  subtle  connection 
with  the  tints  in  Lady  Rivermere's 
complexion.  At  least,  so  thought 
Seag^ve,  looking  in  upon  the 
scene,  as  he  passed  out  again  into 
the  garden.  Perhaps  he  was  too 
critical.  He  stroUed  over  the 
grass,  and  down  to  the  brown 
river-side  rock,  where  he  found 
Dennis,  the  mason,  hard  at  work. 

This  was  the  sort  of  thing  which 
Seagrave  enjoyed,  as  a  healthy 
change  from  ddicate  studio-work. 
In  a  few  moments  he  was  chieel- 
ling  away  as  busily  as  Dennis,  his 
half -smoked  cigar  thrown  aside. 
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Dennis  liad  begun  by  looking 
somewliat  askance  at  the  sculptor ; 
he  had  only  been  haK  won  over  by 
the  other's  politic  mode  of  ap- 
proaching him.  He  had  a  feeling 
that  this  ^*  gentleman  "  was  rather 
making  believe  to  be  on  equal 
terms  with  him.  As  he  stood  in 
his  workman's  apron  and  cap,  and 
looking  up  from  his  employment, 
saw  Seagrave  loimging  over  the 
lawn,  a  half-amused  smile  on  his 
face  (brought  thither  by  Lady 
Eivermere's  drawing-room),  and  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth,  he  had  mut- 
tered to  himself,  *'  A  dandy  fellow 
hke  that  know  his  business  better 
than  me?"  and  then  pretended  to 
be  desperately  absorbed  in  his 
work.  But,  when  an  hour  had 
gone  rapidly  by,  and  Seagrave 
was  still  working  at  his  side,  with 
quick,  resolute  movements,  and  a 
concentrated  expression,  not  only 
in  his  face,  but  his  whole  figure, 
Dennis,  stealing  looks  at  him  now 
and  then,  began  to  feel  that  he 
really  was  in  the  presence  of  a 
superior  worker — a  man  using  his 
head  as  well  as  his  hands. 

Presently,  Seagrave,  who  had 
been  standing  on  some  steps  to 
reach  the  face,  came  down  and 
retired  to  a  little  distance,  to  see 
what  effect  they  had  produced. 

" 'Tis  coming!"  he  exclaimed, 
"  the  god  emerges.  'Tis  a  stale 
enough  saying  that  the  statue 
lives  in  the  marble,  and  the  scidp- 
tor  has  but  to  find  it ;  but  there's  no 
doubt  that  old  Pan  has  sat  here  by 
the  river,  half  clouded  by  the 
rock,  waiting  for  Lady  Rivermere's 
quick  eye  to  see  him,  and  for  us  to 
unveil  him.  Nature  did  what  she 
could  for  him,  and  left  the  rest  to 
Art." 

*'  What  is  art,  Mr.  Seagrave  ?" 
said  Dennis,  stopping  also  from 
his  work  and  looHng  round.  *  *  And 
what  is  the  use  of  art,  sir  ?" 

"Art  makes  life  beautiful,"  said 
Seagrave,  sententiously ;  and  then, 


glancing  at  Dennis's  listening  f  ace,, 
felt  ashamed  of  a  shallow  definition 
and  added,  ''And  interprets 
nature." 

"  Art  is  religion,  too,"  he  went 
on,  returning  ko  his  work,  up  the 
steps,  while  Dennis  worked  down 
below.  **  It  is  the  exponent  of 
the  good  and  true,  as  well  as  tho 
beautiful,  and  we  artists  are  its 
high  priests.  And  it  is  a  grand 
religion,  one  which  not  only  glori- 
fies the  high  places  of  the  world, 
but  creeps  into  domestic  life  and 
weaves  its  mag^c  about  the 
humblest  things.  There  is  art 
carried  into  the  details  of  every 
room  in  that  house  yonder,  and 
thus  the  artist  continually  im- 
presses his  thought  upon  the 
dwellers  in  those  rooms,  and 
necessarily  affects  their  atmos- 
phere. 'Tis  a  wonderful  thing  to 
pass  an  hour  in  the  Vatican  or  the 
Louvre.  I  hope  the  people  who 
dine  under  the  shadow  of  my  Hebe 
may  gain  something  even  by  that." 

As  he  spoke  he  slung  himself 
on  to  a  shoulder  of  the  great  rough 
figure,  from  which  eminence  he 
looked  laughingly  down  at  Dennis. 

**  But,  sir,"  said  Dennis,  casting 
his  eyes  up  to  Seagrave's  face, 
**  art  is  so  removed  from  us  plain 
people.  Is  it  a  religion  for  the 
rich  and  great  only,  and  are  the 
poor  to  have  another  religion  ?" 

•'  Why,  Dennis,  what  nonsense,'* 
said  the  sculptor,  tossing  back  his 
hair,  and  looking,  as  he  stood  upon 
the  statue,  chisel  in  hand,  like  an 
inspired  teacher  on  art;  '*  go  into 
the  National  Gallery  next  time  you 
are  in  London,  and  watch .  the 
people.  On  some  days,  I  allow, 
there  are  a  good  many  well-dressed 
loungers,  and  it  would  be  a  disgrace 
if  there  were  not,  considering  what 
treasures  of  art  make  that  gallery 
beautiful ;  but  generally  you  will 
see  a  steady  succession  of  the 
poorest  and  most  uncultivated,  to  all 
appearance,  of  our  commoner  work- 
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men.  They  are  learning  rapidly 
to  appreciate  their  national  poB- 
sessions,  and  it^is  hard  to  shut  them 
out  from  the  eiyoyment  of  private 
ones.  Can  Lord  Biyermere  keep 
the  architectural  beauty  of  that 
noble  building  to  himself?  Not 
so,"  he  went  on  rather  absently 
— '*it  is  ours  as  much  as  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  Lord  River- 
mere  does  but  keep  it  warm  for  us. 
If  the  house  had  no  life  within  its 
walls  it  would  be  but  a  dreary 
object  until  nature  had  made  a 
grand  ruin  of  it.  And  in  every 
phase  its  abstract  beauty  is  the 
portion  of  ail  men.  And  it  is  from 
the  pure  abstract  that  we  gain  in 
art.  It  is  the  most  xmreal  part  of 
that  building,  which  is  everything. 
We  can  obtain  no  more  from  it  by 
touching  it,  by  residing  within  it ; 
we  must  stand  away  from  it  and 
view  it  merely  as  a  phenomenon, 
to  appreciate  its  artistic  value.  It 
is  unreality  which  glorifies  our 
lives.  These  trees — mey  are  real 
if  we  cut  them  down  and  sell  them, 
or  turn  them  to  account  as  imi- 
brellas  or  parasols.  They  are 
wholly  unreal  when  we  draw  back 
from  them  to  regard  them  as  shows 
of  nature,  through  an  artistic  sense, 
yet  then  do  we  gain  the  most  from 
them.  We  have  placed  them  in 
the  ideal.  ...  It  is  its  innate 
unreality  which  makes  sculpture 
the  most  glorious  of  arts.  I  revel 
in  colour,  but  I  regard  it  as  a 
sensual  delight  beside  that  which 
is  given  by  the  reposeful  beauty 
of  pure  form.  Colour  is  coarse — 
motion  is  vulgar — beside  the  chaste 
loveliness  of  the  colourless  shape, 
whichstandssilently,  unobtrusively 
before  us,  in  a  single  attitude  of 
ideal  perfection.  .  .  .  which 
appeals  to  our  most  remote  and 
dignified  perceptions." 

Seagrave  had  got  quite  excited, 
and  discovered  in  the  pause  which 
followed  his  speech,  that  standing 
on  an  elevation  in  the  mid-day 


sun,  and  indulging  in  enthusiastic 
oratory,  even  before  so  select  an 
audience,  was  by  no  means  cool 
work.  So  he  came  down  from,  his 
proud  position,  and  stepping  under 
the  shade  of  the  trees  tiirew  him- 
self down  upon  the  grass  to  rest. 

''But,  sir,  what  are  we  to  learn 
from  these  shapes  of  beauty?" 
asked  Dennis,  presently,  in  a  doubt- 
ful, half-abashed  manner,  some- 
what contrasting  with  his  usual 
self-sufficiency. 

"Words  can  never  convey  the 
meaning  of  sculpture,  because 
sculpture  itself  is  its  own  expres- 
sion. But  no  man  who  familiarises 
himself  with  any  great  work  of 
art  but  will  feel  himself  raised 
above  the  vulgarities  of  the  world 
about  him,  and  will  find  that  a 
subtle  influence  is  tending  to  make 
his  own  living  more  elevated,  and 
of  a  better,  more  refined  sort." 

Much  more  of  this  kind  of  talk 
passed  between  them,  for  the  day 
was  hot,  and  when  Seagrave  rested 
from  his  labours,  and  lay  upon 
the  pleasant  grass,  looking  up 
into  the  lovely,  gleaming  depths 
of  the  foliage  above  him,  he 
generally  wandered  off  into  some 
sort  of  dissertation,  regardless  of 
the  chaotic  effect  he  might  be 
producins;  in  the  ^emi-educated 
mind  of  his  hearer. 

Later  on  in  the  afternoon  Lady 
Bivermere  and  some  of  her  friends 
cameout  into  the  garden.  Thescene 
by  the  river  tempted  them  thither. 
The  Sim  was  low,  and  the  rays 
slanted  between  the  trees.  They 
fell  upon  the  two  men,  who 
looked  strangely  picturesque, 
working  so  busily  upon  the  g^reat 
brown  rock  that  seemed  almost  to 
rise  out  of  the  dancing  blue  river 
water.  Seagrave  was  a  true 
Saxon,  impulsive,  enthusiastic, 
with  vivid  colouring  and  bright 
brown  hair,  which  the  sun  turned 
to  gold  as  he  leaped  down  to  meet 
the  ladies,  most  of  whom  he  knew. 
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"Gk)od  day,  Dennis,"  said  he, 
pntting  on  his  hat,  ''I  think  IVe 
struck  work  for  to-day.  We  can 
finish  the  thing  easily  now." 

Joining  the  g^up,  he  talked 
with  them  for  a  few  moments 
about  the  rock  and  the  forth- 
coming statue;  and  then  walked 
away  in  their  midst.  He  was 
rather  a  favourite  of  Lady  River- 
mere's,  and  she  liked  to  have  him 
to  talk  art  to. 

Dennis  looked  after  them,  and 
thdn  stooped  to  gather  up  his 
tools. 

He  was  a  dark  man,  with  close- 
cut  curly  hair  and  beard,  intelli- 
gent eyes,  and  a  habit  of  frowning ; 
a  slight,  though  strong  figure, 
which  he  carried  with  that  up- 
right, independent  manner  peculiar 
to  the  modem  well-to-do  artisan. 

He  slung  his  bag  of  tools  over 
his  shoulder,  and  then,  with  a 
parting  glance  at  the  group  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  dis- 
tance, set  off  with  a  quick  stride 
along  the  banks  of  the  river.  He 
crossed  it  by  a  little  bridge  lower 
down,  and  following  a  field  path, 
was  soon  out  of  the  park.  His 
way  lay  across  a  stretch  of  glorious 
rich  meadow  land  which  belonged 
to  Lord  Rivermere's  home  farm. 

Dennis  was  hardly  in  the  mood 
to  appreciate  the  beauties  which 
lay    around   him  as  he   walked. 
Bfis  mind  had   been    stirred   by 
8eagrave's  talk,  though  perhaps 
only  stirred  superficiaUy.     Yet  it 
was  somewhat  shaken,    and  con- 
sequently restless.    He  was  natur- 
ally of  a  dissatisfied  and  ambitious 
nature.    As  yet  an  imperfect  edu- 
cation had  left  him,  in  a  great 
measure,   blind ;   he  had  worked 
on,  inflating  himself  with  the  idea 
that  in  his  own  line  he  was  pre- 
eminent.   This  idea  he  had  caught 
from  his  class;   and  found  it  a 
pleasant  one  to  hug.    And  it  was 
right  enough,  too ;  for  Dennis  was 
a  clever  and  valuable  workman. 


But  to-day's  familiar  intercourse 
with  an  artist  and  a  gentleman 
had  left  its  mark  upon  him.     His 
atmosphere  was  changed  in  colour. 
He  had    had    a    elimpse  into  a 
different  world    of   thought   and 
feeling — a  world  which  his  mind 
was  just  sufficiently  artistic  and 
gentle  to  be  sensitive  to  and  con- 
scious of.     He  had  never  been  one 
of  the  true  old-fashioned  work- 
men,  whose   hard  hands  of   toil 
were  their  greatest  pride,  and  who 
rested  content  in  the  routine  of 
manual    labour.      He  had   early 
learned  to  read,  and  as  he  g^ew 
up  had  read  in  a  desultory  fashion, 
guided  merely  by  his  own  fancies. 
Through    this    reading    he    had 
drifted  into  scepticism,  into  hot- 
headed    Radicalism,    and    many 
minor  evils  of  thought.     But  of 
late  years,  since  his  marriage,  he 
had  grown  calmer ;  for  his  wife— 
a  vigorous,  bright-souled,  quick- 
witted, true-hearted  woman — had, 
by  her  rapid,  intuitive  mode  of 
thought,  startled  him  out  of  some 
of  his  most  cherished  fallacies. 

To-night  he  went  towards  his 
cottage  with  a    slower  step  than 
usual.    As  a  rule,  the  great  shows 
of  nature  are  entirely  unseen  by 
her  simple  children  who  live  right 
in  her  bosom.     The  woodchopper, 
though  he  may  know  every  creature 
that  haunts  the  woods  and  all  their 
quaint  ways,  will  never  notice  their 
colours    or    the  beauty  of    their 
movements.   There  are  exceptions, 
of  course ;  there  are  beings  who 
come  into  the  world  with  their  eyes 
open,  and  who  do  not  require  years 
of    complicated    education  before 
they  begin  to  see;  but  such  are  not 
common.      Dennis — who  had  now 
and  then  dipped  into  a  volume  of 
Tennyson — dGid  sometimes  cast  his 
eves  about  as    he  walked  home 
through     this    pastoral    English 
scenery,  and  reflect  that  his  mies 
lay  in  pleasant  places.      But  now 
he  walked  on,  his  eyes  upon  tiie 
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ground ;  even  the  fervent  glow  of 
a  burning  sunset,  which  flamed 
across  the  sky,  did  not  tempt  him 
to  raise  them.  That  was  common 
to  him,  for  all  men  might  have  it ; 
the  eyes  of  his  mind  had  been 
dazzled  by  partial  glimpses  of  a 
beautiful  something — was  it  art, 
or  luxury,  or  education,  he  knew 
not — which  belonged  only  to  the 
few. 

"And  what  ails  thee,  George, 
my  man  ?"  suddenly  said  a  quick, 
rich  voice  close  beside  him.  He 
looked  up,  with  a  smile  breaking 
through  the  cloudiness  of  his 
mood ;  for  that  voice  was  always  a 
brightness  to  him. 

He  was  close  to  his  cottage  gate, 
and  there,  leaning  upon  the  garden 
fence,  was  his  wife. 

"  Nothing,  lass,"  said  he. 

"  You  don't  walk  so  slow  to  your 
tea  most  times,"  she  answered,  **  so 
I  fancied  there  might  be  something 
amiss,"  and  with  a  light  step  she 
walked  on,  and  reaching  the  gar* 
den  gate  first,  opened  it  for  him. 

A  vague  sense  of  discontent 
oppressed  him  again  as  his  eye 
rested  upon  her  form:  perhaps, 
like  the  sunset,  it  was  too  beautiful 
for  him.  For  at  that  moment,  with 
the  slanting  sun  rays  falling  upon 
her,  Martha  Dennis  looked  like  a 
piece  of  absolute  nature  herself. 
Her  skin  was  radiant  from  health 
of  body ;  her  eyes  glowed  with 
health  of  mind  and  temper;  her 
form  was  lithe  with  vigour,  yet 
upright  as  a  birch  tree.  Dennis, 
wnose  eyes  had  never  been  really 
opened  to  the  beautiful,  had  yet, 
like  her  other  admirers,  always 
regarded  Martha  as  a  '*  fine  grown 
lass,"  and  pleasant  to  look  upon ; 
but  to-night  something  in  that 
blue  kerchief  over  her  shoulders, 
which  looked  as  if  Mother  Nature 
had  flung  it  there  herself,  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  the  bright 
brown  mass  of  hair  which  crowned 
Martha's  head  (just  as  she  teaches 


the  green  creepers  to  fling  them* 
selves  upon  the  red  and  yellow 
sands  and  stones) — something  in 
the  blue  kerchief  and  the  spotless- 
print  dress  annoyed  him.  That 
dainty  group  of  ladies  whom  Sea- 
grave  had  joined  on  Lord  River- 
mere's  lawn,  was  daguerreotyped 
in  his  brain,  and  not  yet  thrust 
aside  to  keep  among  its  other 
furniture:  he  was  still  uncon- 
sciously considering  the  picture. 
And  now  as  he  looked  at  Martha's 
figure,  he  made  out  of  it  another 
and  a  different  picture,  and  placed 
the  two  side  by  side. 

He  walked  up  the  little  path, 
(which  was  bordered  by  a  few 
sweet  flowers,  beyond  which  cab- 
bages and  scarlet  runners  had  the 
plot  of  ground  to  themselves),  and 
threw  his  tools  into  a  little  shed. 
After  which  he  washed  the  work 
stains  from  his  hands  and  face, 
before  he  repaired  to  Martha's 
tea  table.  It  was  simple  enough ; 
a  white  coarse-fabricked  cloth 
half  covered  a  table  whiter  even 
than  the  cloth,  but  made  of  deal. 
Tea  out  of  a  homely  teapot ;  bread 
and  butter  upon  willow  pattern 
plates,  and  a  rich-hearted  lettuco 
fresh  cut  from  the  garden. 

Dennis  muchmisdoubted  whether 
ai-t  could  be  nourished  in  a  mind 
which  dwelled  amid  these  sur- 
roimdings  ;  but  soon  healthy  hun- 
ger came  to  the  rescue,  and  the 
dreaminess  into  which  he  had  been 
plunged  yielded  before  Martha's 
bright  talk  and  some  of  her  rick 
carollings,  for  Martha  possessed  a 
lovely  untutored  voice.  While  he 
smoked  a  contemplative  pipe,  and 
she  cleared  away  all  traces  of  their 
meal,  her  low,  melodious  notes 
made  the  cottage  gay.  When  she 
had  done  she  came  out  where  he 
sat  by  the  door  and  stood  beside 
him. 

'*  'Tis  getting  dark,"  shQ  said. 
"  I  shall  be  in  bed  soon,  for  I  want 
to    be    up    bright  and  early  to- 
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morrow  tliat  I  may  do  a  day's 
washing." 

"  But  why,  Martha,"  said  Dennis, 
a  little  peevishly,  **  why,  I  wonder, 
should  you  do  so?  I  get  good 
wage,  and  there's  no  need  for  you 
to  work,  like  a  poor  body." 

"  Nay,  Q^orffe, "  she  said,  gently, 
yet  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  **  I  could 
never  be  idle." 

"  No,  not  idle,"  said  he,  some- 
what perplexed,  **  but  I  don't  like 
that  you  should  work  like  a  poor 
hcdy  with  no  man  to  keep  her." 

Martha  laughed  softly. 

"  'Tis  but  a  pleasure  to  do  all  I 
have  to  do,"  she  said,  "  and 
then  I  know  I*m  no  burden  to 
you.  We  are  working  folk, 
and  should  earn  our  bread. 
'Twouldn't  be  right  that  I 
should  sit  and  fancy  myself  a  lady, 
would  it  now?"  and  laughing 
again,  Martha  turned  into  the 
cottage,  and  he  heard  her  singing 
low  to  herself  as  she  moved  from 
room  to  room  of  the  little  dwelling. 

In  the  morning,  when  he  slung 
his  bag  of  tools  over  his  shoulder 
again,  and  issued  from  the  door  of 
the  little  shed  where  he  kept  them, 
into  the  glad  morning  air,  Martha 
stepped  out  from  the  cottage  door. 
She  had  cleared  away  their  break- 
fast things  and  tidied  the  house, 
and  now,  her  sleeves  rolled  up 
above  her  elbows  and  a  g^eat  apron 
tied  over  her  dress,  she  came  out, 
canying  a  pail  of  water,  which  she 
emptied  into  a  wash-tub  that  stood 
on  a  bench  by  the  door 

She  paused,  pail  in  hand,  to  wish 
him  *•  God  speed,"  and  Dennis 
went  quickly  along  the  meadow, 
with  a  half-formed  grudge  in  his 
mind  against  Martha  for  her  home- 
Unees. 

Martha,  meantime,  filled  her  tub 
with  water  and  prepared  her  work, 
•and  then  merrily  scrubbed  and 
rubbed,  with  her  arms  all  plunged 
in  the  soapsuds.  And  while  she 
worked  she  sang,  hardly  knowing 


that  she  sang.     Martha's    music 
welled  up    from   her  heart,   like 
bird-melody.     She    sang   becaiise 
she  was  glad.    And  in  that  most 
radiant  morning  sunshine,  the  task 
which  to  Dennis  had  seemed  vul- 
gar was  to  her  a  true  and  delight- 
ful labour.     Not  that  she  thought 
about  it  in  this  way — Martha  was 
a  creature  whose  wit  was  intuitive, 
not  in  bellectual.   She  was  conscious, 
unthinkingly,   that    the   sunshine 
thrilled  her  healthy    frame,    and 
filled  it  with  a  glow  of  delight,  and 
she  knew  it  was  right  for  a  strong 
body  to  be  busy.     And   so   she 
sang    from    sheer    content,    and 
her  song  was  an  unconscious  hymn 
of  praise,  like  the  song  of  the  full- 
throated    thrush.     Presently    she 
broke  off  her  employment  and  her 
music  together,  and  wiping  the 
suds  from  her  arms,  turned  to  fetch 
something  she    needed  from  the 
cottage.     In  doing  so  she  noticed 
a  gentleman,  who,  standing  in  the 
road,  was  regarding  her  intently. 
His  gaze  was   so  full  upon  her 
that  he  seemed  to  feel  some  ex- 
planation necessary,  and  stepping 
nearer,  he  asked  whether  the  field- 
path  led  to  Rivermere. 

**It  goes  straight  there,  sir," 
she  answered,  shading  her  eyes 
from  the  sim  with  her  hand  as  she 
spoke  to  him.  **  You  must  cross 
the  river  and  then  turn  to  the 
right." 

Seagrave — ^for  it  was  he — did 
not  listen,  because  he  knew  the 
way  well  enough,  but  he  looked  at 
her  searchingly. 

"  May  I  have  one  of  these 
roses  ?  "  he  asked,  approaching  a 
rose  bush  which  hung  its  blossoms 
generously  over  the  fence. 

*'Certamly,"  said  she;  *'they 
do  look  beautiful  this  fine  morn- 
ing. But  these  are  fijier  roses." 
And  plucking  a  deep-hearted 
cream-colourea  flower  from  a  bush 
that  stood  by  the  path,  she  stepped 
to  the  fence  and  handed  it  to  mm. 
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As  lie  took  it  and  thanked  her^  lie 
looked  into  the  depths  of  her  clear 
eyes.  He  did  not  attempt  to  hide 
the  admiration  he  felt  for  her,  and 
he  knew  it  was  in  his  face.  But 
Martha  neither  blushed  nor 
lowered  her  gray  eyes.  With  a 
simple  unconsciousness  which 
seemed  to  Seagrave  to  mcJce  this 
woman  ^  working  like  a  peasant , 
as  dignified  and  unapproachable 
as  a  queen,  she  said  '^  Good 
morning,"  and  moved  up  the 
garden  path  into  the  house. 

As  he  turned  away  her  carolling 
voice  again  fell  upon  his  ear,  and 
he  looked  down  at  the  roses  in  his 
hand. 

**  What  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
form!"  he  said  to  himself ;  **what 
strength  and  beauty  in  every 
attitude  !  Could  I  but  put  her  into 
marble,  wash-tub  and  aU !" 

He  was  returning  from  an  early 
ramble  among  the  woods,  and  not 
yet  having  breakfasted,  he  only 
paused  to  look  at  Dennis,  who 
was  hard  at  work  on  the  rock ; 
and  then  went  on  his  way  to  the 
house.  But  by  and  bye  he  came 
out  again,  accompanied  by  Lady 
Bivermere  and  another  lady.  This 
was  a  fresh  visitor  at  the  house  : 
a  beautiful  heiress,  who,  being 
weU  accustomed  to  general  admir- 
ation, flung  her  haughty  eyes 
upon  Seagrave,  as  he  was  the 
only  man  present.  It  was  an  odd 
coincidence  that  as  this  young 
lady,  in  her  delicate  embroidered 
morning  dress,  a  broad  white  sun- 
shade held  in  one  slim  gloved 
hand,  came  with  dainty  steps  over 
the  grass,  both  men  fell  to  criti- 
oising  her.  Seag^ve,  whose  mind 
had  been  strengthened  and  re- 
freshed by  Martha's  wholesome 
beauty,  as  by  a  sea  breeze  or  a 
breath  of  mountain  air,  fell  foul 
of  the  heiress's  abnormally 
slight  waist,  of  her  ungraceful  walk, 
wluch  told  of  high  heels,  and 
of     her     well     managed     eyes. 


But  Dennis,  pausing  a  moment 
in  his  work  to  look  at  the  ap- 
proaching group  and  doff  his  cap 
to  Lady  Kivermere,  said  to  him- 
self, **  Ay,  poor  Martha's  right  ^ 
she  never  could  make  herself  look 
like  a  lady,  howsoever  I  tried  to 
keep  her  like  one." 

Lady  Rivermere  delightedly  ex- 
amined the  rapidly  forming  figure,, 
and  then  (the  heiress  evidently 
regarding  the  great  god  Pan  as  a. 
man  not  sufficiently  modem  or 
flirtable  with  to  be  interesting)  the 
ladies  strolled  away  again,  while 
Seagrave  set  to  work. 

He  was  not  so  dissertative  to- 
day, for  his  thoughts  were  stirring. 
His  mind  was  filled  to  over-flowing 
with  a  stately,  yet  superbly  simple 
figure ;  he  saw  himself  the  author 
of  a  great  work,  if  but  he  cotdd 
find  his  way  to  the  doing  of  it. 
Now  and  then  he  looked  down  at 
a  cream-coloured  rose  which  he 
wore  in  his  coat,  as  if  for  inspira- 
tion.   Dennis  noticed  this. 

**you  have  a  beautiful  rose 
there,  Mr.  Seagrave,"  he  re- 
marked. 

**  Yes,"  said  Seagrave,  abstrac- 
tedly. 

**  'Tis  not  from  his  lordship's- 
rosary-,  I'm  thinking, "  went 
on  Dennis,  *'for  Mr.  McMonas^h 
doesn't  care  for  it,  and  he  is  xke- 
most  stuck-up  Scotchman  I  ever 
saw,  though  certain  he's  a  good 
gardener.  I've  got  a  fine  plant  of 
it  in  my  warden." 

Dennir  s  gossip  failed  to  draw 
Seagrave  out ;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  lunch  that  he  grew  talkative. 
Lord  Kivermere's  light  wines  most 
have  rendered  his  mind  more  fluid 
and  discursive. 

**  You  say  that  no  art-teaching^ 
can  permeate  ^e  masses  and 
refine  them !"  he  exclaimed,  in 
answer  to  a  somewhat  desponding 
remark  of  Dennis's.  ''Is  there  not 
refinement  and  the  lack  of  it  in  all 
classes  ?  I  have  seen  refinement  of 
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expression  on  the  face  of  a  work- 
woman as  great  as  in  the  most 
delicate  lady.  I  have  seen  grace 
and  simple  dignity  and  exquisite 
artistic  beauty  in  pose,  attitude, 
and  manner,  in  a  simple  country 
woman  at  a  cottage  door." 

Seagp:ave  was  speaking  from  the 
memory  of  Martha's  grace. 
Dennis  sighed  as  he  spoke,  for  his 
thoughts  wandered  also  to  Martha, 
but  only  disparagingly.  Those 
who  have  not  artistic  appreciation 
become  blind  to  any  beautif  ulnoss 
which  is  familiar  to  them :  it  takes 
either  a  true  artist,  or  a  man  of 
high  culture  to  daily  admire  a  daily 
presence.  The  undeveloped  senses 
require  a  shock,  a  sm-prise,  to 
stimulate  them  to  admiration. 
Dennis,  looking  upon  his  life  with 
discontented  eye,  saw  in  Martha's 
wholesome  gaiety  only  a  vulgar 
vivacity ;  he  reflected  that  the  lady 
whom  he  had  seen  this  morning 
was  languid  in  all  her  movements, 
and  indifferent  in  all  she  said ;  he 
presumed  that  to  be  the  artistic 
repose  which  Seagrave  worshipped. 

He  loitered  on  his  way  home 
this  evening,  and  was  even  later 
than  he  had  beeuxthe  day  before. 
As  he  approached  a  gate  between 
two  of  the  broad  fields,  he  heard 
voices  in  gay  chatter,  and  then 
Martha's  rich  laugh  fell  upon  his 
ear.  He  paused  a  moment,  and 
recognising  the  voices,  knew  she 
was  with  a  poor  neighbour  of 
theirs,  who  having  a  delicate 
baby,  would,  when  she  had  time 
in  the  afternoons,  carry  it  to  play 
among  the  daisies  and  buttercups. 
Martha  would  often  amuse  the  child 
awhile,  and  gossip  with  the  mother : 
and  doubtless  the  gossip  was  frivo- 
lous enough,  for  the  mother  was 
but  a  poor  toiling  woman,  with  no 
room  for  finer  sentiments  than 
honesty  and  industry.  And  the 
laughing  and  talking — certainly 
different  from  the  laughing  and 
talking    which    he    heard  when 


Lady  Rivermere  and  her  friends 
were  by — and  the  sight  of  Martha 
romping  with  the  pallid  and 
perhaps  not  over  clean  infant,  dis- 
gusted his  new  aesthetic  soul. 

He  went  quietly  through  the 
gate,  and  Martha,  seeing  him,  put 
the  child  back  at  its  mother's  side 
and  j  oinedhim — her  cheeks  flushed, 
her  eyes  aglow,  her  bosom  heaving 
with  the  beautiful  movements  of 
healthy  respiration.  But  Dennis 
gp:eoted  her  coldly,  for  that  colour- 
ing which  made  Martha's  beauty 
akin  to  the  beauty  of  a  flower  or 
a  sunset,  was — to  him,  now — 
coarse. 

Martha,  flnding  him  silent, 
became  silent  herself,  and  walked 
quietly  home  by  his  side.  He  had 
always  been  a  man  of  moods,  and 
she  had  learned  that  moods  are 
best  unnoticed,  unless  you  are 
sure  you  have  the  right  medicine 
to  administer.  So  the  evening 
passed  as  usual — only  more  silently 
— and  Dennis  went  early  to  his 
work  in  the  morning. 

On  the  two  preceding  days  he 
had  left  work  about  twelve  o'clock, 
according  to  his  custom,  and  gone 
home  to  dinner,  as  the  cottage  was 
so  near.  But  to-day  he  felt  indis- 
posed to  leave  the  company  he  was 
in  to  go  back  to  the  simple  home 
and  Unaristocratic  meal.  He  felt 
out  of  tune  for  it;  he  found  his 
mood  to  be  exalted  so  far  that 
Martha's  simple  talk  would  but 
jar  upon  him.  Seagrave's  rhapso- 
dies had  filled  his  easily  influenced 
nature  with  a  sentimental  yearning 
for  a  form  of  life  less  prosaic  and 
vidgar  than  that  of  the  plain  work- 
man. Not  that  he  rebelled  against 
his  work ;  the  sculptor's  geniality 
had  given  him  a  pleasant  feeling 
that  after  all  they  were  brothers  in 
art;  and  he  resolved  to  obtain  books 
upon  the  subject,  and  to  try  to 
originate  compositions  for  himself. 
But  he  was  no  genius ;  he  did  not 
bum  with  love  for  the  sculptor's 
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mistress,  Art.  What  *'  rai8ing 
himself"  really  meant  to  him,  if 
unconsciously,  was  an  elevation  in 
the  social  scale.  He  saw  no  reason 
why  he  was  not  as  good  as  any 
other  man  ;  he  felt  that  if  he 
earned  more  money  it  was  aU  that 
was  needed  to  enable  him  to  cast 
aside  his  workman's  cap  and  apron, 
and  for  Martha  to  go  in  silk  attire, 
and  make  the  best  of  herself — if 
but  she  would. 

Seagrave  had  rhapsodised    his 
fill  this  morning ;  he  had  dreamed 
all    night    of    the    statue    which 
Martha's  form  had  suggested  to 
his  mind,  and  to-day  he  was  con- 
vinced that,  could  he  but  obtain 
(perhaps,  with  Lady  Rivermere  to 
help  him,  he  could)  this  inspiring 
woman  as  his  model,  he  would  pro- 
duce a  great  work.     Consequently 
he  was  on  a  tremendous  mental 
eminence,  and  talked  as  though  he 
were  Michael  Angelo  at  least.     He 
rather  enjoyed  talking  to  Dennis — 
whose  presence  he  forgot  half  the 
time — because,  though  the  artisan's 
questions  were  often   difficult  to 
deal  with,  yet  he  was  always  ready 
to  admire  the  sculptor's  eloquence. 
Some  time  before  the  luncheon 
hour  Seagrave  flung  himself  down 
on  the  shady  grass  to  rest  and 
reflect.     For  some  indefinable  rea- 
son he  felt  a  little  afraid  of  Martha. 
She    was  no  common  person   to 
whom  money  could  easilybe  offered. 
How  could  he  approach  her  and 
obtain  her  as  his  model  ?    If  Lady 
Bivermere  would  help  him,  per- 
haps the  thing  might  be  done; 
and    so    he    considered    how    to 
suggest  it  to  the  lady  at  lunch, 
and  inflame  her  artistic  fancy  so 
that  she  would  become  his  ally. 

His  thoughts  were  wandering 
off  into  the  more  imaginative  part 
of  his  project,  when  a  few  faint 
liquid  notes  of  melody  fell  on  his 
ears. 

Faint  though  they  were,  ho 
knew  the  voice;    and  cautioufily 


raising  himself  upon  his  elbow,  he 
looked  between  the  tree-trunks  in 
the  direction  whence  came  the 
sound.  He  could  see  the  gleaming 
river,  and  the  path  beside  it,  and 
presently  he  saw,  coming  with  her 
active  step,  Martha,  a  basket  on 
her  arm.  He  did  not  move :  he 
forgot  to ;  for  his  most  developed 
sense  was  instantly  occupied. 
Intently  he  watched  her  every 
movement,  with  absorbed  and  con- 
centrated attention;  had  he  not 
been  so  intent  he  would  probably 
have  seen  how,  when  Martha 
turned  from  the  path  and  ap- 
proached the  rock,  Dennis,  seeing 
her,  flushed  darkly. 

"I  guessed  you  must  be  too 
busy  to  come  home,  Q-eorge,  and 
thinking  you'd  be  famished  by 
now,  I've  brought  you  your 
dinner." 

Dennis  felt  nearer  to  hard  words 
than  ever  before  in  his  connections 
with  her — to  be  so  humiliated ! — 
to  have  so  common  and  vidgar  a 
phase  of  his  life  brought  right 
under  the  eyes  of  this  eesthetic 
gentleman — and  by  Martha,  too  I 
Dennis  never  despised  her  as  at 
this  moment,  but  knowing  that 
the  said  gentleman  was  within 
earshot,  he  suppressed  his  teniper, 
and  merelv  said — 

**  I  wasn't  hungry ;  you  may  set 
it  down,  lass." 

Martha  placed  the  basket  beside 
him  and  withdrew  to  look  up  at 
his  work. 

**'Tis  fine,  indeed,"  she  said, 
after  a  pause ;  "  but  I'm  not  sure 
I  like  to  see  the  brown  old  rock 
changed.  There  was  always  a 
sort  of  man  in  it,  and  it  used  to 
make  me  think  of  fairytales  to  see 
him  looking  out  of  the  rock.  It 
seems  more  common-like  now 
you've  made  a  whole  man  of  him." 
"  God  bless  me,"  exclaimed  Sea- 
grave, mentally ;  '*  that's  where  my 
disappointmentlay.  I  never  wholly 
took  to  Lady  Rivermere's  pretty 
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fancy,  and  yet  I  knew  not  why, 
nor  why  I  did  not  care  for  the 
work  we  have  done,  good  though 
it  is.  I  see  now  that  Nature  had 
given  us  a  grand  piece  of  her  rough 
suggestive  ideal,  and  we  have 
heen  bringing  it  nearer  the  real." 

**  I  don't  think  you  know  much 
about  such  matters.  Martha,"  said 
Dennis,  constrainedly,  and  working 
away  as  if  for  his  life.  He  sorely 
wanted  her  to  go,  and  not  make 
any  more  blunders. 

Martha  instinctively  felt  he  did 
not  want  her,  and  so — though  she 
did  not  know  of  Seagrave's 
presence— she  said  nothing  further, 
but  turning  away  went  on  her 
homeward  path. 

Seagrave— who  had  been  leaning 
on  his  elbow — ^lay  back,  and  drew 
a  deep  breath.  **Can  she  be  his 
wife?"  he  said  to  himself.  "I 
suppose  she  must  be — but  how 
can  he  be  discontented,  as  he  evi- 
dently is,  with  such  a  rich  and 
wholesome  piece  of  womanhood  to 
refresh  him  ?  " — never  dreaming 
how  he  had  mistakenly  fostered 
these  seeds  of  discontent,  by  his 
unknowing  development  of  the 
man's  struggling  and  ill-anchored 
mind. 

Dennis  went  on  busily  with  his 
chiselling,  partly  to  hide,  and 
partly  to  work  off,  his  mortification 
and  disgust.  And  Seagrave,  when 
he  got  up  to  go  into  the  house, 
seeing  him  so  deeply  occupied, 
went  silently  away.  For  Dennis 
wore  a  new  glory  in  Seagrave' s 
eyes.  He  felt  towards  him  much 
as  he  remembered  feeling  towards 
a  certain  man  who  bored  him 
much  by  invitations  to  dinner ;  but 
one  day  he  raised  his  eyes  from 
his  plate  to  the  opposite  wall,  and 
saw  there  a  new  picture — a  genuine 
Correggio— and  from  that  hour  he 
felt  shy  and  respectful  towards 
his  dull  friend,  who  appeared  to 
him  en-haloed  by  the  beauty  of  his 
possession. 


He  did  not  come  out  again  after 
luncheon.  Lady  Rivermere  saw 
her  fancy  approaching  completion 
so  rapidly  tnat  she  felt  herself 
justified  in  claiming  Seagrave's 
society  awhile.  So  Dennis  worked 
on  alone,  and  went  gloomily  home 
across  the  fields  again,  when  his 
day's  work  was  done. 

He  had  sat  down  to  the  tea 
table,  and  Martha,  a  steaming, 
hissing  kettle  in  her  hand,  was 
just  in  the  act  of  making  the  tea, 
when  a  form  in  the  doorway  sud- 
denly cast  a  shadow  across  the 
kitchen,  into  which  the  front  door 
opened,  as  is  the  fashion  in  such 
cottages;  and  the  window  being 
small,  it  stood  wide  to  admit  the 
air  and  light. 

Dennis  turned,  and  saw  Sea- 
grave, standing  on  the  threshold, 
looking  very  humble  and  apolo- 
getic. 

**I  am  so  sorry  to  intrude,"  he 
said.  **I — ^I  will  caU  again,  if  I 
may — ^I  was  passing,  and  thought 
I  would  like  to  see  the  vase  you 
said  you  were  making,  Dennis." 

Dennis  was  too  taken  aback  by 
the  situation  to  reflect  that  this 
interest  in  the  vase  was  very  sud- 
denly augmented,  or  that,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge,  Seagrave 
did  not  know  where  he  lived. 

**This  is  Mr.  Seagrave,"  h^ 
said  to  Martha,  in  such  a  tone  of 
helplessness  that  she  looked  up, 
wondering  whether  there  could  be 
anything  about  this  Mr.  Seagrave 
which  was  alarming ;  and,  looking, 
recognised  the  gentleman  of  the 
rose-incident.  She  wondered  then 
what  could  ail  Dennis,  for  the 
sculptor  seemed  to  her  a  pleasant 
and  unassuming  gentleman. 

**Iwill  be  proud  to  shew  you 
my  work,  sir, '^  said  Dennis ;  **  'tis 
out  in  my  workshed,  if  you  would 
not  mind  stepping  in  there  ?" 

**Nay,  do  not  let  me  disturb 
you!"  cried  Seagrave,  to  whom 
the  homely  tea  table,   the  simple 
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cottage  kitchen,  with  its  bright, 
fresh  washed  brick  floor,  its  pale 
blue  walls,  and  the  white  scrubbed 
dresser,  idl  hung  with  cups  and 
jugs,  making  itself  into  a  sort 
of  **  Dutch  interior "  back- 
ground for  Martha's  glowing 
comeliness,  formed  a  most  fascina- 
ting picture.  It  may  have  been 
evident  to  Martha's  pereoptions 
that  he  considered  himself  by  no 
means  above  entering  her  kitchen, 
or  ehe  she  spoke  out  of  that 
homely  hospitality  which  often 
helps  to  imite  classes,  'without 
breaking  down  any  distinctions 
between  them — at  all  events  she 
just  then  gave  Seagrave  the 
chance  he  wanted.  **  Perhaps  Mr. 
Seagrave  would  take  a  cup  of  tea," 
she  said,  without  seeming  at  aU 
abashed  at  the  primitive  fashion 
in  which  ehe  must  needs  play 
hostess. 

**  I  should  like  it  so  much,"  said 
Seagrave,  simply,  coming  forward 
from  the  threshold  where  he  had 
all  this  while  remained  standing. 
Tea  always  disagreed  with  him, 
but  he  would  have  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  a  bowl  of  water  gruel 
at  Martha's  hands  just  then. 

Dennis  was  thunderstruck  ;  but 
he  succeeded  in  2)lacing  a  chair 
for  their  guest,  while  Martha  took 
another  cuj)  and  saucer  from  the 
dresser.  In  a  moment  Seagrave 
was  as  happy  as  a  king.  He 
began  to  talk,  for  he  saw  that 
Dennis  was  ill  at  ease,  but  Martha 
waited  on  him  so  naturally  and 
quietly  that  he  felt  at  home  at 
once. 

'*Wliy,  this  is  home-made 
bread,"  he  exclaimed.  **I  have  not 
seen  a  home-made  loaf  since  the  day 
when  T  used  to  go,  as  a  little  boy, 
to  visit  my  grandmother.  I 
thought  such  bread  as  hers  would 
never  be  seen  again,  but  this  is 
quite  as  good." 

**  Folks  don't  learn  to  make  it 
nowadays,      sir,"     said     Martha, 


smiling.  **  I  was  a  farmer's  daugh- 
ter, and  my  mother  was  an  old- 
fashioned  housekeeper,  so  I  can 
make  bread,  and  home-made  wine, 
and  different  things,  as  well  as 
butter  and  cheese." 

"I  think  the  people  would  be 
stronger  and  finer  if  they  had  more 
wholesome  home  produce,"  said 
Seagrave,  reflectively. 

*'  Ah,  sir,"  said  Martha,  quickly, 
**  that's  what  I'm  always  sa^dng  to 
them.  Why,  the  poor,  white,  dusty 
baker's  bread  is  no  nourishment. 
But  I'm  thinking  *tis  rather  from 
the  ladies  that  it  comes,  sir ;  ladies 
did  use  to  work  themselves  and 
teach  their  maids  to  work,  but 
now  the  poor  women  have  but 
little  teaching.  The  ladies  don't 
like  to  soil  their  hands,  and  are 
glad  for  the  baker  to  do  the  baking, 
and  so  the  maids  never  learn  the 
way." 

*' True  enough,"  said  Seagrave. 
**But  the  ladies  have  got  schools 
of  cookery  now,  I  hear,  and  are 
beginning  to  learn  again." 

**rm  glad  of  that,"  said  Martha, 
with  bright,  earnest  face.  **  I've 
often  thought  I'd  like  to  teach 
l)oor  women  to  do  many  of  these 
things,  and  if  the  ladies  learn,  the 
poor  will  in  time,  I  hope." 

Seagrave  looked  at  her,  thinking 
that  she  might  teach  many  things 
besides  cookery.  The  simplicity  of 
her  manner,  which  was  so  modestly 
unfissuming,  yet  so  dignified, 
momently  added  to  his  respect  for 
her — yet  it  made  him  wholly  at 
ease  in  her  presence. 

Meantime  Dennis  sat  silent,  and 
in  wonder.  He  drank  tea,  and 
ate  the  lauded  home-made  bread 
and  butter,  somewhat  stolidly  to 
outward  seeming ;  but  within,  his 
mind  was  chaotic.  He  simply  was 
puzzled  by  Seagrave,  who,  pro- 
fessedly dwelling  in  refinement, 
in  the  ideal,  in  abstract  beauty, 
could  thus  sit  down  and  share  so 
vulicar  and  ill-set  a  meal,  holding 
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"the  while  a  conversation  with 
Martha,  who  was  regarded  by 
Dennis  as  below  his  own  intellec- 
tual level — and  apparently  enjoy 
it  all! 

The  repast  did  not  take  long, 
and  when  it  was  done,  the  sculptor 
followed  Dennis  to  the  shed  where 
stood  the  avowed  object  of  inte- 
rest. Martha,  meanwhile,  went 
on  undisturbed  with  her  duties, 
and  singing  in  a  low  voice  to 
herself,  proceeded  to  *'wash  up." 
This  seemed  a  bright  and  pleasant 
employment  in  Martha's  hands, 
for  everything  was  cleanly  and 
deftly  done.  All  Martha's  appli- 
ances were  clean  and  sweet  to  the 
housewifely  critic,  and  (with  her 
in  the  midst  of  them)  pleasant  to 
the  artistic  eye.  Seagrave  soon 
■came  out  of  the  shed  again,  and 
lingered  near  the  cottage  door, 
talking  to  Dennis,  but  Martha, 
being  still  busy,  did  not  come  out 
to  them,  and  Dennis  did  not^  ask 
him  in  again.  So  at  last  he  had 
to  go  away. 

In  the  evening  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  a  vacant  seat  by 
Lady  Rivermere,  and  told  her  all 
about  his  idea.  She  watched  him  as 
he  spoke  with  covert,  keen  glances, 
probing  his  countenance  with  those 
quick-seeing  eyes  of  hers. 

When  he  began  she  said  to 
herself  :  **  Now  this  tiresome  man 
has  seen  Martha  and  fallen  in  love 
with  her.  He  can't  quite  know 
he  has  yet,  or  he  would  not  come 
to  me  like  this  about  it ;  but  he 
has  fallen  in  love  with  Martha 
Dennis,  and  now  what  a  trouble 
he  will  be — and  I  expect  it  will 
«nd  in  my  losing  her  useful  hus- 
band. ...  I  can't  spare  him 
or  Seagrave  either.  .  .  I  must 
stop  it."  But  when  Seagrave 
had  talked  a  little  further  into  his 
subject  she  altered  her  mind.  *'  I 
do  believe,"  thought  she,  **that 
my  dear  Seagrave  is  a  real  artist 
after  all.     He  is  in  love  with  his 


imagined  statue,  not  \iith  Martha. 
How  delightf id !  I  knew  he  was 
in  love  with  something.  Well,  I 
am  glad  it  is  not  Martha."  And 
ere  he  had  finished  she  had 
resolved  to  help  him. 

**I  know  Martha  Dennis,"  said 
she  when  he  had  done,  **  and  I  do 
not  wonder  at  your  admiration  for 
her.  You  are  right :  she  is  a 
typo  of  the  people  that  we  are  fed 
by,  and  get  our  national  strength 
from.  But  you  will  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  her  as  model. 
She  is  far  too  smiple  a  soul  to 
hesitate  about  such  a  thing;  a 
vulgar  woman,  a  genteel  woman, 
a  woman  of  the  middle  class, 
thinking  herself  a  lady,  would 
make  a  fatal  blunder,  and  hesitate 
about  consenting ;  but  Martha  has 
the  innocence  which  makes  her 
judgment  as  correct  as  that  of  the 
lady  by  birth.  Both  would  think 
your  proposal  a  true  honour. 
Take  my  advice — ask  her  husband 
straight  out ;  if  he  is  doubtful,  tell 
him  to  ask  her ;  if  you  fail,  I  will 
come  to  the  rescue." 

Acting  on  this,  Seagp:ave,  in  the 
midst  of  the  next  morning's  work 
and  talk,  turned  suddenly  upon 
Dennis,  and  asked  him,  **Did!^he 
think  his  wife  would  allow  him  to 
model  a  statue  from  her,  and  would 
he  let  her  ?" 

**  I  woidd  not  overtax  her,"  Sea- 
grave went  hurriedly  on,  seeing  a 
confused  and  doubtful  expression 
upon  Dennis's  face.  **  I  would  not 
ask  her  to  give  me  much  time  or 
long  together,  and  I  want  her  in 
her  usual  dress — no  affectation  of 
drapery,  which  would  give  her 
trouble.  Don't  refuse  me,  Dennis. 
I  will  make  a  statue  which  shall 
breathe  the  very  spirit  that  makes 
the  English  people  what  it  is — 
such  strength,  and  beauty,  and 
dignity  as  it  has,  arises  from  such 
noble  men  and  women  as  this.  She 
has  inspired  me  with  a  thought 
that  must  out — if  she  will  but  let  it 
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be  expressed  by  the  dignity  of  her 
form  and  the  pure,  simple  beauty 
of  her  face,  1  can  do  it — ^I  can 
make  my  statue  live  and  speak  I" 

Sea&^ave  had  grown  excited,  as 
was  his  way,  and  had  ahnost  for- 
gotten Dennis.  But  now  pausing, 
he  looked  at  him,  and  saw  no  sig^ 
of  answer — the  man's  face  wore 
an  expression  that  he  did  not 
understand,  but  he  saw  no  promise 
in  it. 

'*  Well,"  he  said,  a  little  fiercely, 
**you  can't  take  memory  away 
from  me — I  had  rather  not  have 
to  trust  to  memory  in  a  great  work 
like  this — ^but  I'U  do  it,  all  the 
same— an  artist  has  a  right  to  his 
eyes ;  and  you  can  no  more  keep 
all  Martha  Dennis's  sweetness  and 
beauty  to  yourself  than  the  Earl 
of  Rivermere  can  hide  the  stately 
proporticms  of  this  castle  of  his." 

And  throwing  down  his  tools 
upon  the  grass,  Seagrave  walked 
away,  among  the  trees. 

Dennis  stood,  leaning  against 
the  brown  rock,  in  the  same  atti- 
tude as  when  Seagrave  first  spoke. 
He  was  lost  for  the  moment — 
utterly  fogged,  like  a  man  groping 
in  darkness.  Slowly  he  mentidly 
repeated  Seagrave's  quickly  spoken 
words,  and  endeavoured  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  each>  It  was  diffi- 
cult, for  it  was  like  turning  himself 
round,  so  as  to  take  in  a  totally 
different  view  of  things  from  any 
which  he  had  before  entertained. 

Having  learned  himself  to  regard 
Martha  as  below  his  own  level — 
not  only  of  intelligence,  but  of 
refinement  and  delicacy — and 
having  thus  become  in  a  certain 
degree  indifferent  to  her,  he  was 
at  first  altogether  unable  to  take 
in  the  thought  that  Seagrave  en- 
thusiastically admired  her.  Indeed 
he  was  totally  unable  to  grasp  it, 
in  the  sense  in  which  Seagrave 
meant  it.  As  he  thought  of  the 
artist's  last  words — ^which  Sea- 
grave would  never  have  uttered  had 


he  given  himself  time  to  think 
that  there  might  be  any  other 
reading  of  them  than  his  own — a 
light  broke  upon  his  mind.  His 
dark,  uneasy,  suspicious  nature 
aroused  itself  and  stirred,  as  some 
sleeping  beast  might,  when  dis- 
turbed, have  moved,  growling  and 
lowering,  from  its  quiet  and  secret 
lair.  His  brain,  quick  but  not 
subtle,  flashed  its  light  through 
the  words  of  Seagrave's  speech, 
and  constructed  from  them  a 
nameless  horror — a  new  degrada* 
tion — a  new  humiliation. 

This  fine  gentleman — ^this  dandy 
fellow,  whom  he  hated  when 
he  first  set  eyes  op.  him — ^ihis 
man,  who  talked  like  a  friend 
— ^who  spoke  of  the  ideal  and 
the  pure ! — ^this  man  treated  him 
now  as  a  poor  devil  who  had  no 
power  even  to  keep  his  wife  to 
nimself .  This  artist,  who  admired 
only  the  most  refined  and  delicate 
beautif ulness ! — ^how  could  he  see 
aught  in  poor  Martha  but  a  coarse 
beauty  and  a  cheap  gaiety,  which, 
belonging  to  the  lower  order,  might 
serve  as  a  passing  excitement,  an 
amusing  change,  to  the  refined 
gentleman  who  spent  his  life  in 
contemplation  of,  and  commune 
with,  aU  conceivable  forms  of 
delicacy  and  nobility  ? 

To  Dennis,  in  this  state,  Sea- 
grave's proposal  appeared  a  mere 
mockery — a  mere  taunt — thrown 
in  for  the  amusement  of  shewing 
him  the  inferiority  of  his  position. 
As  he  realised  this,  with  an  in* 
tolerable  vividness  of  imagination 
which  placed  before  bim  a  hideous 
picture  of  Seagrave's  present 
thoughts,  he  could  control  nimself 
no  longer,  but  with  clenched  fists, 
and  veins  starting  on  his  forehead, 
strode  down  among  the  trees  to 
where  Seagrave  stood:  and  with 
all  the  intensity  with  which  a  half - 
developed,  half-seeing,  undiffused 
nature  expends  itself,  when  roused 
by  rage,  flung  a  few  violent  words 
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at  lum.  The  sculptor  had  fallen 
into  a  reverie,  and  was  so  far 
bewildered  by  Dennis's  sudden 
attack  that  he  was  as  unable  to 
grasp  the  meaning  of  the  words 
addressed  to  him  as  Dennis  had 
been  a  while  ago.  He  gazed  at 
the  man  in  silent  astonishment ; 
and  Dennis,  regarding  this  as  the 
silence  of  shame,  poured  a  torrent 
of  scorching  indignation  upon  him. 
So  bitter  was  he  that  when  he 
ceased  speaking  he  staggered  back, 
exhausted:  and  feelmg  that  he 
had  spent  his  power,  he  quickly 
turned  to  go. 

This  released  Seagprave  f  om  the 
spell  imder  which  amazement  had 
placed  him,  and  stepping  forward 
he  laid  his  hand  upon  Dennis's 
arm.  The  latter  stopped  and  faced 
him  :  and  then  the  sculptor — who 
had  turned  pale  under  the  fire 
of  the  workman's  wrath — answered 
him :  not  in  many  words,  but  in 
words  which  had  much  effect  upon 
Dennis :  possibly  as  much  because 
of  the  brave  eyes  which  looked  as 
quietly  into  his  as  Martha's  own 
might  have  done,  and  because  of 
the  deep  earnestness  with  which 
the  artist  spoke, — as  by  reason 
of  the  words  themselves. 

**  Why,"  said  Seagrave,  at  last, 
taking  his  hand  away  from  Den- 
nis's arm,  ''could  I  have  enter- 
tained such  ideas  as  you  credit 
me  with  in  connection  with 
your  wife,  I  should  be  imable 
to  appreciate  that  innate  purity 
and  simplicity  which  makes 
her  beautiful."  And  then,  sud- 
denly, he  plunged  into  the  subject 
of  the  statue,  which  as  yet  only 
existed  in  his  brain,  so  ardently 
that  at  last  Dennis  could  not  but 
feel,  as  Lady  Bivermere  expressed 
it  to  herself,  that  it  was  not  the 
man  loving  the  woman,  but  the 
artist  lovinfi;>  the  idea  which  the 
woman  Jiaa  inspired.  He  was 
unable  to  put  it  thus  clearly  to 
himself :  but  by  the  time  Seagrave 


had  stopped  speaking,    the   man 
stood  abashed  and  stammering'. 

*'  I  don't  know  what  to  say,  Mr. 
Seagrave;  please  forget  my  hot 
words.  I  did  not  understand  you, 
for  Martha  is  no  lady  that  you 
should  think  anything  of  her 
looks." 

"It  lies  just  there,  Dennis," 
cried  Seagrave,  turning  on  him 
with  glowing  face  ;  **  don't,  out  of 
any  mistaken  idea  of  refinement, 
or  in  consequence  of  any  position 
you  may  acquire,  persuade  her  to 
ape  our  ladies — she  is  a  lady  now, 
in  the  truest  sense,  but  it  is  by 
being  her  own  true,  beautiful, 
wholesome,  simple  self.  ...  I 
want  her,  Dennis,  just  in  that 
dress  she  ordinanly  wears — it  is 
perfect  for  my  purpose — ^the  simple 
dress,  the  kerchief  on  her  shoul- 
ders. .  .  .  Tell  her  that,  because 
then  she  will  see  I  shall  not  give 
her  much  trouble." 

Filled  with  delight  at  his  success^ 
thus  far,  Sea^^rave  talked  on, 
gradually  imparting  his  idea  to 
hi^  companion,  till  Dennis  himself 
felt  overflowing  with  it  and  ex- 
cited by  it. 

He  went  home  to  dinner  that 
day  in  a  strange  state ;  as  to  his 
mind,  overcrowded  with  ideas,  and 
with  little  notion  how  he  was  to 
represent  these  to  Martha ;  as  to 
his  feet,  walking  like  one  in  a 
maze.  Had  not  the  way  been 
plain,  indeed,  and  made  familiar 
by  habit  he  would  scarcely  have 
easily  reached  his  cottage  door;, 
for  he  was  like  a  man  whose  eyes- 
had  been  suddenly  opened. 

Seagrave,  bumiug  with  the 
idea  which  he  believed  would  not 
only  change  his  position  as  a 
sculptor,  but  woula  introduce  a 
new  phase  of  English  art,  had 
spoken  burning  words,  which 
carried  his  hearer's  mind  a  whole^ 
step  onwards  in  its  development. 
Walking  home  to-day  in  his 
workman's  dress,    with  his  tools- 
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upon  his  shoulder,  he  felt  them  to 
be,  not  the  bads^es  of  a  low  station, 
•as  he  had  felt  them  yesterday,  but 
•honourable,  and  even  j)oetical  ad- 
juncts to  an  honourable  state, 
through  the  sheer  fitness  of  things. 
Martha's  homeliness,  her  imdis- 
guised  broom  and  wash-tub,  her 
primitive  dress,  had  suddenly 
taken  on  them  an  idylic  beauty ; 
for  Martha,  by  that  very  persis- 
tent homeliness  and  that  verj'  un- 
disguised simplicity,  had  been 
selected  instead  of  any  of  the 
refined  ladies  of  the  land  as  the 
type  of  England's  strength,  beauty, 
and  virtue. 

When  Dennis  entered  the  cot- 
tage Martha  saw  at  a  glance  that 
the  mood  of  the  last  two  or  three 
days  had  passed  from  him.  She 
made  no  remark,  but  only  entered 
the  more  gaily  into  liis  cheerfid- 
ness. 

Ho  said  but  little,  yet  Martha 
was  somewhat  puzzled  by  the  way 
he  looked  at  her.  He  did  not  tell 
her  till  he  was  just  starting  out 
again,  of  Soagrave's  request.  She 
was  surprised,  but  made  no  ob- 
jection ;  so  he  carried  her  consent 
to  Seagrave,  and  worked  on  all 
that  day  by  the  scidptor's  side  in  a 
dream — a  dream  which  was  con- 
tinually augmented  by  the  other's 
talk.  But  it  was  a  wholesome 
dream ;  it  made  his  simple  life 
seem  beautifid ;  and  by  the  new 
light  which  was  within  him  he 
began  to  resolve  to  lay  aside  his 
own  artistic  attempts.  He  saw,  as 
Seagrave  talked,  that  he  had  never 
known  and  never  could  know  the 
stirrings  and  the  burnings  of 
genius  like  this ;  and  he  recognised 
that  honest  workmanship  was 
superior  to  imitative  and  un- 
original art. 

Lady  JRivermere  offered  Sea- 
grave a  room  in  her  house  to  work 
in.  She  did  not  approve  the  idea, 
for  she  affected  classicality,  and 
she  argued  against  this  vigorous 


outrush  of  the  sculptor's  into  a 
purely  modem  idyl.  Nevertheless, 
she  enjoyed  these  arguments,  and 
the  artistic  atmosphere  pleased 
her.  The  sculptor,  charmed  with 
the  chance  of  commencing  his 
great  statue  at  once,  threw  up  the 
engagement  which  had  limited  his 
stay  at  Rivermere ;  and  in  a  day 
or  two — taken  by  him  not  only  to 
complete  the  g^eat  god  Pan,  but 
to  develope  his  thought — he  was 
busily  at  work  in  an  impromptu 
studio.  This  room  soon  became 
the  choicest  place  in  the  house: 
the  Earl  and  his  lady  found  in 
its  atmosphere  a  certain  rare 
refreshment.  Seagrave  was  more 
completely  lost  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  art  than  he  had  ever  been 
before :  and  Martha,  in  her  simple 
dress,  with  her  simple  ways,  and 
her  earnest  desire  to  do  her  part 
properly,  was  as  interesting  to 
watch  as  the  artist. 

Dennis — who  had  gone  to  other 
work  now  the  god  was  completed 
— got  into  a  habit  of  walking 
over  to  Rivermere  in  the  even- 
ing, while  Martha  was  bu^ 
in  the  cottage,  and  when  he  knew 
all  the  inmates  of  Rivermere 
House  would  be  at  dinner.  He 
liked  to  pay  a  solitary  visit  to  the 
day  form  which  was  gp:«<}ually 
taking  upon  it  the  superb  linea- 
ments of  life.  At  first  he  did  it 
as  a  means  of  gratifjring  a  sort  of 
jealousy  which  he  could  not  wholly 
put  out  of  his  heart ;  but  the  pro- 
gress of  the  great  conception 
educated  him,  and  in  a  while  lie 
knew  that  it  did  so.  His  quiet 
visits  grow  longer,  for  daily  the 
majesty  and  artistic  beauty  of 
the  form  more  and  more  surprised 
him.  Not  only  was  it  a  true  art 
education  to  him,  but  it  shewed 
him  the  folly  of  his  jealousy. 
Through  it,  he  saw  Martha  anew. 
By  it  he  wooed  and  won  her  anew^ 
though  without  words  or  confes- 
sion.    Her  essential  part  became 
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visible  to  him,  and  his  mind 
attuned  itself  to  hers,  so  that  this 
simple  workman  and  his  wife 
found  a  new  happiness,  which 
made  their  lives  a  constant  though 
imobtrusive  harmony. 

Not  for  a  year  was  that  statue 
'exhibited.  The  people  went  in 
crowds  to  see  it,  as  they  go  in 
crowds  to  see  everything,  and  a 
few  among  them  recognised  that  a 
new  keynote  had  been  struck. 
The  man  who  modelled  that  had 
left  behind  him  the  peculiar  beauty 
of  Greece.  Rising  from  English 
soil,  he  had  bravely  seized  upon 
characteristic  English  beauty  and 
made  it  the  expression  of  his  hope 
and  belief  in  English  power. 

In  the  face  of  Seagrave's  asser- 
tion that  **  words  cannot  explain 
sculpture,  for  the  art  is  its  own 
expression,"  we  will  say  no  more 
about  the  statue.  Lady  River- 
mere  was  much  provoked  that  her 
offer  for  it  (as  well  as  some  others) 
was  politely  refused. 

**  How  disagreeable  of  you  to 
keep  it  to  yoiu'solf,  Mr.  Seagrave," 
she  said  ;  '*  what  are  you  going  to 
do  with  it  ?  Leave  it  to  the 
nation  ?" 

*' Perhaps,"  said  the  sculptor, 
with  a  quiet  smile,  which  piqued 
the  lady  because  she  did  not  know 


what  it  meant.  Seagrave  had 
grown  graver  and  more  concen- 
ti*ated  since  he  had  executed  that 
statue. 

Between  Lady  Rivermere  and 
Martha  there  had  arisen,  during 
the  many  days  spent  in  Seagrave*s 
studio,  an  unexpected  friendship, 
which  refreshed  the  lady  and 
educated  Martha,  without  either 
stepj)ing  from  her  special  sphere 
in  life.  So  Seagrave  appealed  to 
her  ladyship  to  help  him  in 
rewarding  Martha.  But  she  found 
it  no  easy  task.  Martha  wanted 
nothing. 

"Oh!"  cried  out  Lady  River- 
mere,  at  length,  *'I  wish  I  could 
do  anj'thing  to  please  you,  Martha. 
I  shall  be  ashamed  to  see  Mr. 
Seagrave  again  if  I  can  find  no 
way  for  him  to  shew  his  gratitude, 
for  he  is  really  vexed  that  you 
should  have  so  little  pleasure  for 
all  your  trouble." 

'*  I  want  nothing,  my  lady.  I 
think  I  have  but  one  wish  in  the 
world :  I  should  like  to  teach  poor 
girls  to  cook  and  scrub  and  keep 
their  homes." 

**  And  so  you  shall,"  cried  Lady 
Rivermere.  **  And  I  hope  you'll 
teach  them  to  sing  while  they 
work!" 
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SECOND   SERIES.— No.   44. 


HENRY   IRVING. 

Of  all  literary  tasks  it  is  surely  the  most  pleasing  to  trace  the  course  of 
a  man  of  g-enius  from  youth  and  obscurity  to  maturity  and.  fame.     In 
the  labour  of  the  biographer  there  is  at  all  times  a  charm  unequalled  in 
the  whole  range  of  letters ;  but  that  chronicler  of  a  career  has,  we 
think,  the  most  enviable  lot  whose  duty  it  is  to  record,  not  a  startling 
success  at  the  first  onset,  but  the  gradual  development  of  unsuspected 
resources,  the  display  of  which,  when  the  time  comes,  has  aU  the  force 
of  a  revelation.     The  writer  of  fiction  has  an  ideal  pleasure  in  depicting 
the  trials  and  dangers  from  which  his  hero  is  to  emerge  in  triumph  at 
the  end  of  the  story ;  and  much  the  same  kind  of  interest,  though  in  a 
far  greater  degree,  is  felt  by  the  biog^pher  in  the  early  struggles  of 
the  man  who  eventually  springs  from  the  level  allotted  to  him  by  the 
public  voice  into  a  sphere  which  demands  such  gifts  as  only  a  very  few 
ever  imagined  him  to  possess.     In  literature,  which  is  fruitful  enough 
of  surprises,  it  is  difficult  to  name  any  remarkable  instance  of  an  author 
passing  at  a  bound  from  the  position  of  a  writer  of  peculiar  but  limited 
talent  into  the  higher  walks  of  representative  genius.     The  success  of 
Charles  Dickens  was  immediate,  and  the  characteristics  which  marked 
his  first  literary  efforts  were  those  which  soon  afterwards  established 
his  reputation.     The  case  of  Thackeray  is  different,  for  the  qualities 
which  obtained  for  his  early  writings  the  recog^tion  of  an  original  vein 
of  humour  did  not  prepare  the  world  for  the  vivid  and  varied  power  of 
the  great  epic  of  '^Vanity  Fair."  But  it  is  in  the  annals  of  the  stage  that 
we  find  the  most  striking  examples  of  fame  suddenly  achieved  in  tlie 
highest  art  by  men  who  toiled  for  years  either  wholly  xmknown,  or 
accepted  as  clever  interpreters  of  a  useful  but  not  exalted  element  of 
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their  vocatioii.  As  long  as  th^  drama  lias  any  interest  for  the  English 
people,  the  romantic  story  of  Edmimd  Kean  will  be  read  with  delight 
and  wonder.  The  career  of  the  most  distinguished  actor  of  our  own 
time  is,  in  some  respects,  not  less  remarkable  than  that  of  his  g^eat 
predecessor,  and  in  the  sequel  it  will  appear  that  the  obstacles  which 
beset  the  path  of  Kean  were  not  greater  than  those  which  have  been 
overcome  by  the  genius  and  ambition  of  Henry  Irving. 

John  Henry  Brodrib  Irving  was  bom  at  Keinton,  near  Glastonbiuy, 
Somersetshire,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1838.  He  was  an  only  son.  Of 
his  parents  no  more  need  be  said  than  that  his  father,  who  noted  with 
the  minute  care  of  parental  pride  every  step  in  his  upward  progress, 
extracting  from  the  public  journals  every  reference  made  to  him,  lived 
to  see  him  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  At  the  age  of  eleven  Irving 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Pinches,  a  very  worthy  "  instructor  of 
youth,"  who  had  a  school  in  George  Yard,  Lombard  Street.  The  boy 
soon  displayed  an  absorbing  passion  for  everything  dramatic,  and  the 
good  Doctor  sometimes  thought  it  his  duty  to  damp  this  dangerous 
ardour.  On  one  occasion  young  Irving  begged  to  be  allowed  to  recite 
Bell's  poem,  **  The  Uncle,"  at  the  school  entertainment,  but  his  master 
drew  the  line  at  *'  The  Uncle,"  and  said  that  it  was  **  too  theatrical." 
A  few  months  ago  Mr.  Irving  recited  this  same  piece  at  the  Compton 
Benefit  at  Drury  Lane,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  Dr.  Pinches, 
liad  he  lived  long  enough,  would  have  rejoiced  that  his  prohibition  of 
what  was  **  too  theatrical "  had  made  so  slight  an  impression  on  his 
pupil's  mind.  In  the  recitals  which  were  given  by  the  boys  at  Christ- 
mas, Irving  displayed  an  enthusiasm  and  a  talent  which  were  incom- 
prehensible to  his  companions,  who,  like  most  schoolboys,  were  disposed 
to  look  upon  anything  out  of  the  common  in  these  performances  as  rather 
ridiculous  than  otherwise.  The  "theatrical"  yoimgster  derived  some 
-encouragement,  however,  from  the  hints  and  suggestions  of  a  visitor 
wbo  was  occasionally  present  at  the  rehearsals.  This  was  the  well 
kiown  actor,  Mr.  Creswick,  to  whom  it  may  now  be  some  satisfaction 
ix)  remember  that  he  taught  young  Irving  how  to  grasp  a  dagger  in  a 
irag^c  manner.  When  fourteen  years  of  age  Irving  entered  the  office 
of  an  East  India  merchant,  but  his  heart  was  not  in  colonial  produce 
4Uid  invoices.  Like  many  who  have  become  famous  in  art  or  literature, 
he  began  life  in  circumstances  as  remote  as  possible  from  his  true  voca- 
tion. But  all  the  time  that  he  could  spare  was  devoted  to  the  pursuit 
<m  which  his  mind  was  set.  He  joined  an  elocution  class  of  young  men, 
«ome  of  whom  were  almost  as  ardent  as  himself,  while  all  regaided  the 
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art  they  studied  as  a  much  more  serious  business  than  young  men  con- 
sider it  now.  At  the  meetings  of  the  class  recitations  were  g^ven  by  the 
members,  every  detail  of  which  was  afterwards  discussed.  In  this- 
interchange  of  ideas  Irving  bore  his  part,  but  it  was  in  the  periodical 
entertainments  with  which  the  little  society  used  to  favour  their  f riendfr 
that  he  chiefly  flistinguished  himself.  The  applause  won  on  these 
occasions,  and  the  consciousness  of  increasing  capacity,  determined  him. 
to  seek  fame  and  fortime  on  the  stage.  This  resolution  was  a  g^ve 
one,  for  the  path  of  the  actor  may  be  said  to  be  paved  with  the  crushed 
hopes  of  those  who  have  gone  before  him,  and  fallen  ;  but  unfaltering 
courage  was  numbered  amongst  Irving's  qualities  from  the  first.  An 
actor  named  Hoskins,  from  whom  lie  had  taken  lessons,  introduced  him 
to  Mr.  Phelps,  who  immediately  offered  him  an  engagement  at  Sadlers' 
Wells.  Though  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  this  kindness,  Irving  has 
never  forgotten  it ;  and,  twenty  years  later,  when  the  two  men  stood 
together  on  the  boards  at  Drury  Lane,  at  the  complimentary  benefit  to 
Mr.  Buckstone,  the  one  the  honoured  representative  of  the  Old  School,, 
and  the  other  the  founder  of  the  New,  the  veteran  actor  may  have  been 
gratified  by  the  reflection  that  his  judgment  did  not  fail  him  when  h& 
sought  to  enlist  the  services  of  the  boy  of  eighteen. 

An  engagement  at  Sadlers'  Wells  must^have  seemed  tempting  to  a 
young  aspirant,  but  Irving  resolved  to  begin  his  career  in  the  provinces. 
He  wished  to  come  back  to  London  with  a  name.  The  provinces  were 
then  what  in  a  great  measure  they  have  since  ceased  to  be,  a  school  of 
acting,  and  the  beginner  had  before  him  the  prospect  of  hard  work> 
and  of  varied  and  invaluable  experience.  But  the  result  of  his  first 
essay  was  not  calculated  to  raise  the  young  man's  hopes.  His  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  was  made  at  the  opening  of  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  Sunderland,  in  1856,  and  the  play  was  RichelUu.  In  the  light 
of  what  occurred  seventeen  years  later,  when  Richelieu  was  played  at  a 
more  famous  Lyceum,  and  in  far  different  circumstances,  this  incident 
has  a  singular  interest.  Irving's  part  on  this  occasion  was  the  small 
one  of  Orleans,  and  never  was  the  timid  Duke  in  such  trepidation.  All 
the  confidence  with  which  the  young  actor  had  declaimed  to  his  eonv- 
rades  in  the  elocution  class  deserted  him  when,  for  the  first  time,  he 
faced  an  audience  to  whom  he  was  entirely  imknown,  and  felt  the  cold, 
stare  of  some  hundreds  of  critical  eyes.  Orleans  stuttered  and  stam- 
mered to  an  extent  which  even  the  natural  hesitation  of  his  character 
did  not  justify,  and  after  this  performance  Irving  was  strongly  recom- 
mended to    return   to    the    East    India    merchant.     Undaunted,    he 
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determined  to  persevere,  but  the  second  venture  was  far  more  disas- 
trous than  the  first..   He  appeared  as  Cleomenes,  in  A   Winter's  Tale. 
He  would  not  study  his  part  on  Sunday,  and  had  only  a  brief  time  the 
following  day  to  learn  the  lines  he  had  to  deliver  the  same  evening ». 
Cleomenes  is  not  a  very  important  personage,  but  in  the  fifth  act  he 
expresses  an  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  which  makes  him  for  the 
moment  the  centre  of  attention.     At  this  point  Irving's  nervousness 
overcame  him ;  he  forgot  everything  he  had  to  say,  but  remembering  a 
wildly  inappropriate  line  from  some  other  play,  he  exclaimed,  **Come 
on  to  the  market-place,  and  Fll  tell  you  further,"   and  fled.     As  this 
invitation  to  the  market-place  was  wholly  unexpected,  the  equanimity 
of  the  other  players  was  a  good  deal  disturbed.     This  mishap  provoked 
severe  comments  from  the  local  press,  and  Irving  expected  that  his  first 
engagement  would  end  ingloriously  in  a  dismissal,  but  the  manager 
was   forgiving  to  inexperience,   and  simply  took  the  opportunity  of 
administering  a  little  sound   advice.     In    1857,   Irving  went  to  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  two  years  and  a  half ^ 
placing  with  such  artists  as  Miss  Cushman,  Miss  Helen  Faucit,  Yan- 
denhoff,  Kobson,  Charles  Mathews,  Benjamin  Webster,  and  "Wright. 
During  this  period  he  may  be  said  to  have  acted  everything,  from 
minor  characters  in  Shakespeare  to  **  sing^g  parts,"  like  Henry  Bertram 
— a  somewhat  comprehensive  training.       In  Edinburgh  he  made  his- 
mark   as  an  actor  of  great  promise.       It  was  a  proof  of  his  eagerness  to- 
spring-  high  that,  when  bidding  farewell  to  the  Scottish  capital,  he  played 
Claude  Melnotte  for  the  first  time.     It  was   here  that  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Toole,  with  whom,  widely  divergent  as  have  been  their 
aims  in  art,  he  has  since  maintained  an  unbroken  friendship.     Toole 
thought  he  saw  an  opening  in  London  for  his  friend,   and  in  1859,. 
Irving   signed  an   engagement  for  three  years    with  Mr.   Augustus. 
Harris,  then  manager  of  the  Princess's  Theatre.     This  new  enterprise, 
which  promised  so  well,  ended  in  bitter  disappointment.     Confident  of 
his  rapidly  developing  abilities,  the  young  actor  dreamed  of  success  in 
the   Metropolis  which  he  was  not  even  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
aehieving.    He  was  deeply  mortified  to  find  that  he  had  virtually  bounds 
himself  for  three  years  to  play  insignificant  parts,  as  the  monopoly  of 
the  important  characters  by  the  elder  actors  deprived  him  of  all  chance 
of  winning  distinction.     Fortimately,  his  bond  was  not  enforced,  and 
he  quitted  London  with  the  determination  not  to  return  except  with  an 
established  claim  to  a  prominent  position.     His  resolve,  though  he  did 
not  then  see  its  full  effect,  was  virtually  the  famous  ''  Aut   Casar  at^ 
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nvllm  "  of  Edmund  Kean.  But  before  leaving  London  he  gave  ample 
•evidence  of  his  powers  in  a  reading  of  Virginius  and  the  Lady  of 
ZyonSj  which  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  literary  and  dramatic 
pritics,  amongst  whom  were  E.  L.  Blanchard,  Edmund  Yates,  and 
many  members  of  the  old  Anmdel  Club,  who  assembled  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  rising  artist.  Stimulated  by  their  unfeigned  approba- 
iion,  Irving  went  back  to  the  provinces  with  energies  f uUy  braced  for 
the  years  of  toil  which  still  separated  him  from  the  opportunity  which 
was  pregnant  with  his  future  greatness. 

After  spending  a  short  time  in  the  company  formed  by  the  late  Edmund 
Olover,  Irving  found  himself  at  Manchester,  where  his  individuality 
soon  asserted  itself.  Talents  so  much  above  the  common  order  were 
justly  estimated  by  the  Manchester  playgoers,  who  gave  a  practical 
acknowledgment  of  them  by  suspending  the  rule  of  a  nightly  change  of 
<5haracters.  But  the  most  remarkable  incident  of  all  the  years  which 
Irving  passed  in  this  city  occurred  on  the  eve  of  his  departure. 
For  his  benefit  he  was  anxipus  to  play  Hamlet,  and  the  rest  of  the 
•company,  with  whom  he  was  very  popular,  were  pleased  with  a 
project  which  they  regarded  as  an  excellent  joke.  The  idea  of  a  young 
man  who  was  very  well  as  Laertes  proposing  to  scale  the  heights  of 
tragedy  in  this  fashion,  caused  much  diversion,  and  Irving  had  to 
submit  to  a  good  deal  of  friendly  banter  about  his  audacity.  He  played 
Hamlet,  and  there  was  no  more  joking.  Both  audience  and  actors  were 
full  of  wonder  and  enthusiasm.  The  performance  was  afterwards 
repeated  for  three  nights,  and  some  acute  observers  who  witnessed  it 
built  g^eat  hopes  upon  the  young  actor  who  had  revealed  such  a 
<3apacity  for  higher  things.  But  it  is  very  noteworthy  that  these 
•expectations  were  not  shared  by  the  actor  himself.  The  outlook  did 
not  encourage  him  to  indulge  in  such  ambitious  dreams,  for  he  could 
-conceive  no  possible  chain  of  circumstances  by  which  he  might  win  a 
reputation  in  the  higher  drama.  Managers  were  not  fond  of  specula- 
tions in  Shakespeare,  and  to  suppose  that  he  should  ever  find  a  manager 
willing  to  take  him  out  of  the  groove  in  which  he  had  been  trained  and 
support  him  in  the  most  dangerous  venture  known  to  the  prof ession, 
seemed  to  him  a  chimera  which,  if  foolishly  cherished,  coidd  only 
excite  fever  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

This  was  in  1865,  and  in  the  following  year  Irving  obtained  a 
recognised  position  in  the  Metropolis.  True  to  the  purpose  with  whicb 
he  had  left  London  six  years  before,  he  had  declined  the  terms  several 
times  offered  by  Mr.  Fechter,  which  would  have  confined  hii^  to  a 
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subordinate  rank,  and  had  joined  Mr.  Dion  Boucicacult's  provincial 
company,    on    condition  that  if  he  made  a  mark  he  should  have  an 
engagement    in  London    as    leading    actor.      The  fulfilment  of  this 
contract  was  his  appearance  at  the  St.  Janles's  Theatre  in  the  character 
of  Doricourt,  in  The  Beliefs  Stratagem^  one  of  the  few  comedies  of  last 
century  which  have  survived  to  the  present  day.     In  this  impersonation 
some  of  the  most  striking  qualities  of  the  actor's  style,   the  artistic 
refinement,  the  delicate  humour,  suggested  rather  than  expressed,  were 
conspicuous,  and  the  performance  was  received  with  the  greatest  favour. 
From  the  man  of  fashion  of  the   18th  century,  Mr.  Irving  passed  to 
the  gambler,  Bawdon  Scudamore,  in  Mr.  Boucicault's  Hunted  Down,  and 
confirmed  the  impression  made  by  his  first  appearance*     From  this  time 
he  became  identified  with  the  portraiture  of  villainy  in  all  its  forms,  and  it 
is  not  a  little  curious  to  note  the  contemporary  criticism  of  the  consimmiate 
iniquity  which  it  was  often  his  task  to  depict.     The  phrase  by  which  he 
was  generally  introduced  in  an  article  was,  **  Mr.  Irving,  who  seems  to 
have  a  monopoly  of  stage  villains,"  and  the  critic  rarely  concluded  his 
comments  without  an  expression  of  wonder  at  the  actor's  power  in 
embodying  the  essence  of  wickedness.     One  writer  was  moved  by  his 
feelings  to  recall  Dr.  Johnson's  dictum  about  Garrick,  that  if  the  latter 
really  imagined  himself  to  be  the  abominable  rascal  whose  character  he 
represented  on  the  stage,  he  ought  to  be  hanged  every  time  he  played 
it ;  and  this  cheerful  sentiment  Mr.  Irving' s  critic  evidently  thought 
it  his   duty  to   apply    to    him.      But  it  was  the    universal    opiniou 
that  here   was    an    artist    of    no    common    order,    whose   criminals 
were  not  of  the  conventional,  exaggerated,  stagey  tj'pe,  but  instinct  with 
a  realism  which  stamped  them  as  transcripts  from  life.     The  grasp  of 
character,  the  elaboration  of  detail,  and  the  freedom  from  extravagance 
were     recognised    by     all     judges,    foremost    amongst     whom    waa 
the  late    Mr.    Charles    Dickens,   who    expressed    in    a  letter  to  Mr* 
Edmund  Yates    his  unbounded    admiration    of    Mr.    Irving's    **  sin- 
gular power."     A  few  of  these  stage  villains  may  be  enimierated  to* 
shew  Mr.    Irving's    versatility  in  this    branch    of    his    art.      Joseph 
Surface  and  Count  Falcon,    the  latter  a  prominent   character  in  aa 
adaptation  from  Ouida's  novel  of  "  Idalia,"  belonged  to  the  intellectual 
class  of  the  unscrupulous,   but  after  them  we  find  in  a  descending- 
scale  such  personages  as  Bob  Gassett  in  Dearer  than  Life,   Comptou 
Kerr  in  Formosa,    Redbum  in   The  Lancashire  Lass,  Robert  Macaire,. 
and  in  the  lowest  deep  of  all,  BiU  Sikes.      People  who  have  admired 
Mr.  Irving's  Hamlet,  and  are  not  acquainted  with  his  exploits  tea 
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years  back,  will  be  astonished  to  learn  that  in  those  days  he  imperson- 
ated the  ruffian  of  Oliver  Ttoi'st,  and  that  his  conception  of  that 
character  was  much  applauded.  The  actor  who  has  spanned  the  gulf 
which  divides  Bill  Sikes  from  Hamlet  has  surely  a  strong  claim  to 
be  considered  a  profound  student  of  human  nature.  But  Mr. 
Irving's  talents  were  not  limited  during  this  period  to  illustrations  of 
crime.  As  Harry  Domton  in  The  Road  to  Ruin^  Petruchio,  Charles 
Surface,  Yoimg  Marlow,  Captain  Absolute,  and  above  all,  as  Mr. 
Chevenix,  in  Byron's  comedy  of  "  Undo  Dick's  Darling,"  he  proved 
himself  a  comedian  of  the  highest  class.  The  extraordinary  amount  of 
work  which  he  had  accomplished  during  his  provincial  training  seemed 
to  have  left  little  beyond  his  range,  and  his  transitions  from  melodrama 
verging  on  tragedy  to  high  comedy,  and  even  to  farce  of  the  Jeremy 
Diddler  order,  bewildered  those  who  expected  an  actor  always  to  corre- 
spond to  the  label  they  had  attached  to  him.  The  efforts  which  were 
made  to  determine  the  character  of  Mr. Irving's  genius  was  chiefly  labour 
thrown  away,  for  the  critics  had  no  sooner  decided  that  his  bent  was 
distinctly  in  one  direction  than  he  flashed  off  in  another.  Accordingly, 
we  And  that  the  actor  who  has  played  Mathias  and  Charles  I.  was  once 
ticketed  as  "a  light-character-eccentric-comedian,"  and  that  other 
equally  marvellous  and  misleading  names  were  found  for  huxu 
But  though  it  was  apparent  to  some  that  in  everything 
he  undertook  at  this  time  he  shewed  nothing  so  clearly  as  his  superiority 
to  the  position  he  then  held,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  were  pro- 
pared  for  the  revelation  which  was  dose  at  hand.  But  we  should  make  one 
distinguished  exception.  Amongst  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Irving's  acting 
there  was  a  lady  whose  encouragement  was  well  calculated  to  spur  his 
ambition.  Mrs.  Sartoris  (Adelaide  Kemble)  wrote  that  he  reminded 
her  vividly  of  the  most  famous  members  of  her  family,  and  constantly 
urged  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  higher  drama. 

As  Pigby  Grant,  Mr.  Irving  touched  the  point  at  which  his 
great  promise  as  a  comedian  was  completely  fulfilled  by  his  ripened 
powers.  This  was  his  most  finished  and  most  successful  study  of 
the  phase  of  human  character  in  which  purely  ignoble  motives  are 
predominant.  Selfishness  is  the  ruling  passion  of  Digby  Grant, 
and  the  meanness  which  is  inseparable  from  excessive  egotism  is 
made  more  palpable  by  aristocratic  manners.  This  portrait,  which 
was  perfected  by  many  delicate  touches  of  art,  was  by  far  the  most 
original  in  the  play,  and  to  Mr.  Irving's  acting  was  justly  attributed 
the  great  success  of  Two  Roiei,  Which  was  performed  two  hundred 
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Tughts  in  London  and  one  hundred  in  the  provinces.      But  the  interest 

irith  which  this  impersonation  of  Bigby  Gbrant  will  be  remembered  is 

^ue  to  the  fact  that  it  marked  the  turning  point  of  the  actor's  career. 

Mr.  Irving  now  stood,  if  not  foremost,  at  all  events  in  the  first  rank  of 

•comedians,  but  he  was  restless  and  dissatisfied.    He  had  not  yet,  be  it 

observed,  formed  any  definite  aim.      In  the  first  stirrings  of  untried 

genius  there  is  no  element  of  calculation.     But  he  had  a  vague  idea 

that  he  could  strike  a  vein  far  higher  than  Two  RohSj  and  all  that  he 

had  hitherto  achieved,  if  the  golden  opportunity  should  present  itself. 

The  impulse  towards  tragedy  which  had  led  him  to  play  Hamlet  five 

jears  before  returned,  but  with  it  came  all  the  doubt  of  ever  finding  a 

manager  who  would  help  him^  and  all  the  natural  misgivings  as  to  his 

•own  powers  and  the  public  support.      It  was  at  this  critical  moment 

that  he  met    Mr.  H.  L.  Bateman,   the    manager    of    the    Lyceum 

Theatre,  and  became  acquainted  with  The  Bells^  a  dramatic  version,  by 

Mr.  Leopold  Lewis,  of  the  well-known  story  of  Erckman-Chatrian.     In 

this  extraordinary  play,  and  in  the  overtures  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Bate* 

man,  Mr.  Irving  believed  he  saw  a  possible  realisation  of  his  dreams. 

But  there  was  the  imcertainty  whether  the  public  favour  would  sustain 

him  in  this  new  enterprise.     As  a  comedian,  no  actor  was  more  popular ; 

but  how  would  the  world  regard  a  sudden  flight  into  tragedy  and  poetic 

drama  ?  Mr.  Irving  resolved  at  last  on  an  experiment.    If  he  could  but 

strike  the  right  chord  he  would  be  fortified  for  the  great  imdertaking 

which  filled  his  thoughts.     Without  imparting  his  motive  to  anyone,  he 

recited  for  the  first  time,  on  the  occasion  of  his  benefit  at  the  Vaudeville 

Theatre,  '*  The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram."    The  audience  was  curious 

^nd   distrustful,  but  curiosity  soon  g^ve  way  to  excitement,  and  distrust 

became  enthusiasm.     The  imaginative  force  of    the  actor  chained  his 

listeners  from  the  first.     The  frenzy  in  which  the  horrible  deed  was 

committed,  and  the  agony  cf  the  murderer  as  he  unburdened  his  soul, 

iivere  acted  with  a  power  which  was  new  and  strange,  and  thrilling  in  its 

intensity.    When  the  supreme  point  in  the  tragic  story  was  reached — 

''  As  soon  as  mid-day  task  was  done, 
In  secret  1  was  there, 
And  a  mighty  wind  had  swept  the  leaves, 
And  still  the  corse  was  bare  '* — 

the  storm  of  applause  assured  the  actor  of  the  completeness  of  his 
triumph.  Since  that  day  Mr.  Irving's  dramatic  recital  of  Hood's  weird 
poem  has  evoked  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  many  audiences,  but 
the  interest  which  it  has  always  excited  would  have  been  even  greater 

19—2 
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had  it  been  known  that  it  was  virtually  the  foundation  of  the  actor's 
fame  as  a  tragedian. 

The  success  of  this  test  of  public  feeling  determined  Mr.  Irving  to 
go  to  the  Lyceum.  This  decision  caused  much  astonishment  in  the  pro- 
fession, nobody  being  able  to  imagine  why  so  prosperous  an  actor  should 
quit  a  popular  theatre  like  the  Vaudeville  for  a  house  which  at  that 
time  was  by  no  means  popular.  Mr.  Irving  kept  his  own  counsel,  and 
the  theatrical  quidnuncs  were  left  in  wonder  until  the  course  of  events  ex- 
plained the  mystery.  When  he  accepted  an  engagement  at  the  Lyceum, 
Mr.  Irving  drew  the  manager's  attention  to  27is  BelUy  and  expressed  hi& 
belief  that  much  might  be  made  of  it ;  but  there  was  no  stipulation  on  this 
head.  Mr.  Irving  had  then  and  always  the  greatest  confidence  in  Mr.  Bate- 
mau's  friendship,  and  in  every  respect  his  trust  was  amply  justified.  Public 
interest  in  the  actor's  fortunes  at  the  Lyceum  was  not,  however,  at  once 
aroused  by  a  tragic  impersonation.  In  October,  1871,  Mr.  Irving- 
appeared  as  Jingle  in  Mr.  Albery's  adaptation  from  Pickwick — the  least 
likely  character  to  be  regarded  as  portending  a  venture  into  tragedy. 
Some  months  had  elapsed  since  playgoers  had  been  startled  by  the- 
recital  of  "The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram."  The  belief  that  this  wonderful 
performance  heralded  a  new  career  for  Mr.  Irving  was  not  wide-spread, 
and  of  the  few  who  entertained  it  some  must  have  looked  upon 
Jingle  as  a  proof  that  the  actor  had  decided  to  remain  in  the  beateik 
track.  As  the  ingenious  scamp  who  caused  Mr.  Pickwick  so  mucl^ 
concern,  Mr.  Irving  displayed  a  fertility  and  a  quaintness  of  comie 
suggestion  which  certainly  did  not  foreshadow  the  guilty  fears,  th^ 
agony,  and  terrible  death  of  Mathias. 

Expectation  was  at  this  low  ebb  when,  on  the  25th  of  November^ 
The  Bells  was  performed  for  the  first  time.     The  announcement  of  the^ 
play  had  been  received  with  surprise,    for    it    was    well  known    m 
literary  circles  that  Mr.  Leopold  Lewis  had  offered  his  manuscript  to 
more  than  one  manager,  and  had  been  laughed  at  for  his  pains.     Jt 
was  the  general  opinion  of  those  who  claimed  authority  in  such  matters 
that  the  play  could  not  be  acted,  the  dream-scene  being  supposed  to   'be 
beyond  the  range  of  histrionic  power  possessed  by  any  English  actor. 
Moreover,  a  version  of  "  The  Polish  Jew,"  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Bumand,  liad. 
already  been  represented  at  one  of  the  minor  theatres  noted  for  melodrauui 
of  the  deepest  dye,  and  the  result  had  been  more  diverting  than  the  author^ 
intended.    But  when  Mr.  Irving  played  Mathias  the  affair  assumed  a. 
very  different  complexion.    The  old  theatrical  phrase,  that  the  actop 
**  took  the  town  by  storm,"  was  never  more  apt  than  now.    The  ghastlv- 
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story  of  tHe  conscience-stricken  burgomaster  was  enacted  with  a  tragic 
force  wliich  nothing  in  the  memory  of  the  present  generation  of  playgoers 
had  surpassed.  The  impression  created  by  the  vivid  horrors  of  a  murder 
delineated  in  a  dream,  and  a  death  caused  by  sheer  terror,  for  a  time 
excluded  a  full  consideration  of  the  actor's  mastery  of  realistic  detail. 
In  this  exhibition  of  overwhelming  passions  Mr.  Irving  was  as 
thorough  an  artist  as  in  the  deUcate  minutiae  of  comedy.  Though 
Mathias  is  dominated  by  one  g^eat  motive — ^fear  of  detection-^the 
character  affords  an  ample  rang^  of  varying  emotions.  Unrepentant 
as  he  is — disposed  at  all  times  to  chuckle  over  the  cunning  with  which 
he  has  concealed  his  guilt  and  provided  against  the  contingency  of 
discovery,  the  man  is  not  inhuman.  He  loves  his  wife  and  child,  and 
feels  a  bitter  pang  when  he  thinks  of  their  innocent  confidence.  Even 
when  lying  in  wait  for  his  victim,  he  struggles  with  the  impulse  which 
urges  him  to  crime.  '^  Kill  a  man !  Kill  a  man  !  You'll  not  do  that, 
Mathias !  You'll  not  do  that !  "  For  a  moment  he  shrinks  appalled 
from  the  devil  that  possesses  his  heart.  He  thanks  God  with  fervour 
when  he  fancies  that  the  Jew  has  escaped  him,  and  that  the  temptation 
is  removed.  Such  traits  as  these  were  depicted  by  Mr.  Irving  with  a 
«kill  which  seemed  to  lay  bare  all  the  nerves  of  the  man's  nature,  each 
quivering  with  its  distinct  torture. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  only  acting  of  a  very  high  order 
could  have  a6sure4  this  play  the  popularity  which  it  has  ever  since 
•enjoyed.  The  British  public  prefers,  in  the  main,  being  amused  to  being 
terrified,  but  since  1871  Mr*  Irving  has  made  waste  paper  of  so  many 
oracular  axioms  as  to  the  conditions  on  which  alone  an  actor's  success 
is  possible— just  as  he  has  made  obsolete  some  of  the  dearest  traditions 
•of  the  conventional  stage— that  it  is  imsafe  to  afBrm  on  what  prejudices 
the  British  public  will  decide  to  make  a  last  stand  against  the  per- 
tsuasions  of  genius.  The  drama  which,  according  to  the  prophets,  could  not 
be  acted,  and  which,  when  it  was  acted,  was  said  to  be  too  dismal  to  live 
long,  was  played  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  nights  in  London,  and  then 
taken  into  the  provinces,  where  its  success  was  not  less  decisive.  But, 
as  some  ingenious  people  remarked,  Mr.  Irving  could  not  play  Matthias 
-for  ever,  and  as  the  season  of  1872  drew  near  the  ravens  again  sounded 
their  cheerful  note.  The  public  was  invited  to  consider  how  reasonable 
it  was  to  assimie  that,  as  The  Belli  was  a  phenomenon,  and  as  phenome- 
nal plays  could  not  be  produced  every  year,  Mr.  Irving  would  have  to 
return  to  the  sphere  in  which  he  was  first  known.  To  them,  the  ravens, 
this  was  a  matter  of  deep  regret,  but  we  could  not  expect  to  have  a 
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comet  always  with  us,  and  Mr.  Irving  must  be  satisfied  wilii  baying 
been  a  comet  for  a  whole  season.  Haying  comfortably  disposed  of  Mr. 
Irving  in  this  way,  these  judges  were  much  disturbed  to  learn  that  this 
troublesome  actor  was  going  to  enter  an  entirely  new  field.  When  it 
was  understood  that  Charles  I.  was  to  be  Mr.  Irving's  next  impersonation^ 
the  birds  of  pleasing  prediction  gave  way  to  mirth.  They  did  not  want 
to  jest  at  anybody's  expense,  but  really,  the  idea  of  Mr.  Irving  playing 
Charles  L  was  too  much  for  the  gravity  of  the  most  decorous  raven.  If 
he  intended  to  represent  the  innate  cuniiing  of  the  King,  they  could 
imagine  him  doing  this,  though  they  could  not  conceive  the  publio 
enjoying  it ;  but  if  it  were  the  dignity  of  the  ill-fated  monarch  and  the 
pathos  of  his  misfortimes  that  Mr.  Irving  aimed  at  portraying,  why 
then  they  must  be  excused  for  croaking  immoderately  at  the  prospect  of 
inevitable  disaster. 

It  must  be  observed  that  up  to  this  time  Mr.  Irving  had  played  no 
part,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Harry  Domton,  in  which  pathos  wa» 
a  prominent  feature.  The  anguish  of  Mathias  was  pathetic,  but  it  waa> 
overshadowed  by  a  great  wickedness  which  deprived  it  of  all  claim  to 
pity..  Characters  in  which  suffering  virtue  appealed  to  the  sympathy  of 
mankind  had  hitherto  been  foreign  tc  Mr.  Irving's  art.  From  Bill 
Sikes  to  Digby  Grant,  from  brutality  to  the  idolatry  of  self,  he  had 
elaborated  only  the  vices  and  the  weaknesses  of  humanity.  But  the 
reserve  of  poetic  feeling  which  had  been  accumulating  in  his  nature- 
demanded  an  outlet.  In  Mr.  Wills*s  drama  of  Charles  L  there  was 
scope  for  some  of  the  most  important  qualities  which  the  actor  was 
rapidly  developing.  Mr.  Wills's  Charles,  though  not,  perhaps,  the 
Charles  of  history,  is  a  noble  figure,  and  in  nothing  did  the  actor's  con- 
ception faU  short  of  the  beauty  of  the  character.  Whether  as  the 
affectionate  husband,  the  tender  father,  the  just  and  upright  sovereigpo. 
wronged,  betrayed,  and  done  to  death,  Mr.  Irving  realised  to  the  full 
the  ideal  set  before  him.  The  quality  of  which  above  all  he  was 
supposed  to  be  devoid  was  the  most  striking  element  of  the  representa- 
tion. Charles  in  his  most  kingly  moments — in  his  disdain  of 
Cromwell's  dishonourable  advances,  in  his  calm  reliance  on  his  own 
rectitude,  in  his  courage  in  the  hour  of  danger,  in  his  dignity  in  the 
midst  of  ruin — was  a  study  of  rare  power ;  but  Mr.  Irving  obtained  his- 
finest  effects  in  the  most  mournful  passages  of  the  play.  One  of  these 
was  the  speech  to  the  traitor  Moray. 

"  I  saw  a  picture  once  by  a  jreat  master  : 
'Twas  an  old  man's  head. 
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Narrow  and  evil  was  its  wriukled  brow, 
Byes  close  and  cunning — a  doll  Tulpine  smile ; 
'Twas  called  a  Judas.   Wide  that  artist  err*d. 
Judas  had  eyeii  like  thine,  of  candid  blue  ; 
His  skin  was  soft ;  his  hair  of  stainless  gold  ; 
Upon  his  brow  shone  the  white  stamp  of  truth  ; 
And  lips  like  thine  did  give  the  traitor  kiss." 

But  it  was  in  the  last  parting  of  Charles  with  his  Queen  and 
children  that  Itfr.  Irving  gave  the  strongest  proof  of  his  command 
of  the  tears  of  his  audience.  It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  all  London 
was  moved  by  the  pathos  of  that  farewell. 

Charhs  I.  was  played  for  nearly  seven  months,  and  was  followed  by 
a  success  almost  equally  great.     Indeed,  that  tide  of  prosperity  was 
now  in  full  flow,   which  is  without  a  parallel  in  modem  theatrical 
history.     Mr.  Irving  had  the  ball  at  his  foot  at  last.    A  manager 
devoted  to  him,  and  full  of  enterprise,  a  theatre  in  which  he  was 
supreme,  a  public  which  had  welcomed  with  delight  the  sudden  out- 
break of  his  genius,  and  which  rewarded  each  new  effort  with  acclama- 
tion,— ^these  were  indeed  g^eat  conquests.     Triumphs,  as  well  as  griefs, 
oome  in  battalions.     The  actor  was  no  longer  confronted  by  that  bar- 
rier which  is  so  often  impassable — ^lack  of  opportunity.     With  free 
play  for  energies  which  are  in  themselves  remarkable,  he  was  rapidly 
rising  to  the  level  of  his  gifts.     On  the  19th  of  April,  1873,  Mr.  Irving 
assumed  the  principal  character  in  the  drama  of  JSug$ne  Aram,  by  the 
author  of  Charles  L    In  this  case  everybody  anticipated  a  success,  for 
the  nature  of  the  play  was  akin  to  Mr.  Irving's  earliest  achievement  as 
a  tragic  artist.     People  remembered  now  how  he  had  recited,  or  rather 
acted.  Hood's  famous  poem,  and  they  wondered  that  they  should  ever 
have  forgotten  it.     But  as  Eugene  Aram,  Mr.  Irving  astonished  the 
audience  which  had  come  prepared  to  admire.     Mr.  Wills  had  fitted 
the  actor  with  a  fine  impersonation,  but  he  had  also  given  him  a  task  of 
almost  imexampled  difficulty.     There  was  no  repetition  of  The  Bells* 
Mathias  and  Eugene  Aram  were  wholly  imlike,  though  they  had  a 
great  crime  in  common.     The  burgomaster  had  murdered  a  man  for  his 
money,  and  when  not  haunted  by  the  terrible  phantoms  conjured  up  by 
a  fevered  brain,  exulted  over  the  success  with  which  he  had  defied 
justice.     The  schoolmaster  had,  according  to  the  dramatist,  avenged  the 
dishonour  of  the  woman  he  loved,  and  suffered  the  ever-present  remorse 
of  a  refined  and  sensitive  nature  in  the  midst  of  the  surroundings  of 
love  and  respect  which  attached  to  an  apparently  blameless  life.    The 
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cunning  of  Mathias  delighted  in  expedients   for  mitigating  the  con- 
sequences of  possible  detection.     Aram  was  cast  in  a  higher  mould,  and 
there  was  in  him  a  latent  force  of  will  which  in  sudden  danger  presented 
an  intrepid  front  to  the  enemy  of  his  peace.     The  advent  of  a  dissolute 
companion  of  the  murdered  man,  who  threatens  to  expose  Aram  on  the 
eve   of  his  marriage  with  the  Vicar's  daughter,  leads  to  a  conflict 
between  intellect  and  brute  audacity  in  which  the  nervous  power  of  the 
principal  actor  was  displayed  with  startling  effect.  When  he  has  only  to 
deal  with  the  ruffian  who  may  denoimce  him,  Aram  triumphs  by  sheer 
superiority  of  mind,  but  the  discovery  of  the  skeleton  revives  all  the 
horror  of  his  deed,  and  resolution  gives  way  to  conscience.     In  this 
transition  from  courage  to  despair,  Mr.  Irving  presented  a  picture  of 
mental  agony  which  was  almost  unendurable.     But  something  more 
extraordinary  was  to  follow.     The  whole  of  the  last  act  was  occupied 
by  Aram's  dying    confession.       For    half-an-hour    the    actor    sus- 
tained a  monologue  in  which  frenzy  at  the  thought  of  the  injuries 
which  had  provoked  the  crime,  and  the  remorse  of '  the  departing  soul 
were  painted  with  every  variety  of  tragic  expression.     No  one  who  was 
present  that  night  can  ever  forget  the  scene.     It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  it  seared  the  memory  of  all  who  witnessed  it. 

The  time  had  now  come  for  an  even  more  distinct  assertion  of  Mr. 
Irving's  claims  as  a  tragedian.  It  was  loudly  affirmed  that  what- 
ever he  might  have  done  in  plays  which  had  been  written  for  him,  he 
would  signally  fail  if  he  invited  comparison  with  the  great  actors  of  the 
past  in  "legitimate  drama."  Such  a  challenge  must  in  any  case  have 
been  accepted,  but  Mr.  Irving  had  determined  on  his  course  lon^ 
before  this  challenge  was  given.  Richelieu  had  been  chosen  as  the 
character  in  which  he  should  first  claim  kindred  with  hi*j  predecessors 
in  tragic  art.  As  far  back  as  Tlie  BelU,  the  late  Lord  Lytton  himself 
had  suggested  this  assumption,  and  had  written  of  the  actor  in  these 
terms  :  **  Mr.  Irving's  performance  in  TJie  BelU  is  too  admirable  not  to 
be  appreciated  by  every  competent  judge  of  art,  and  it  will  be  a  sure 
good  fortune  to  any  dramatic  author  to  obtain  his  representation  in 
some  leading  part  worthy  of  his  study  and  suited  to  his  powers."  But 
the  actor  was  keenly  alive  to  the  gravity  of  this  step.  He  had  to 
contend  against  the  prepossessions  of  the  playgoers  who  remembered 
Macready — prepossessions  which  strengthened  that  hostility  which 
every  man,  an  actor  above  all,  has  to  meet  who  oversteps  the  limits 
which  have  been  confidently  assigned  to  his  abilities.  This  consciotiB- 
ness  of  the  forces  .arrayed  against  him,  acting  upon  nerves  already 
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liiglily  strung,  deprived  Mr.  Irving's  first  performance  of  Richelieu^ 
•on    September    27th,    of     much    of    its    due    effect.       But    witli 
the     audience    his    'success    was    undoubted.       More     enthusiastic 
xipplause  had  never  been  heard  at  the  Lyceum.     To  some,  however, 
who  are  wont  to  pronoimce  a  final    judgment    without  waiting  to 
see  whether,  when  suffering  no  disadvantages,  the  actor  will  rise  above 
the  level  of  the  first  representation,  it  seemed  that  Mr.  Irving  had 
Attempted  more  than  he  could  perform.     It  was  said  that  his  conception 
of  Bichelieu  was  so  subtle  that  it  was  beyond  his  physical  ability,  or  that 
of  any  human  being,  to  carry  it  out.  The  later  performances' extinguished 
this  dictum.     Mr.  Irving  has  since  accomplished  greater  things,  but  his 
Hichelieu  remains  in  many  respects  his  most  artistic  impersonation.  Tho 
multiplicity  of  suggestive  detail  with  which  he  was  at  first  supposed  to 
Iiave  over- weighted  the  character  is  now  the  chief  source  of  its  fascina- 
tion.    Some  trait  in  the  nature  of  this  wonderful  old  man,  whose  figure 
and  aspect  are  so  picturesque,  seems   expressed    by    almost     every 
movement  of  the  restless  hands,   and  every  light  and  shade  on  the 
imperious  brow.     In  the  midst  of  the  varying  phases  of  craft,  passion, 
indomitable  will — ^the  sorrowful  dignity  of  the  minister  in  disgrace,  the 
mocking  triumph  over  baffled    foes — ^the  age   and   infirmity  of  the 
Cardinal  are  always  preserved.     This  important  i)oint  is  most  note- 
worthy in  the  last  scene,  when  Bichelieu,  apparently  in  a  dying  state, 
confoimds  his  enemies  by  his  sudden  renewal  of  life  and  energy  in  the 
moment  of  victory.      The    triumphant  exclamation,  ** There!  at  my 
feet ! "     is    not    uttered    with   all    the    force   of   the    actor's    lungs, 
but    in    the    gasping    falsetto     of     an  aged    man.       Mr.     Irving's 
cultivated  sense  of  comedy  enabled  him  to  give  to  the  grim  humour  of 
Bichelieu  a  prominence  which,  it  was  generally  admitted,  had  marked  few 
other  representations  of  the  character.   These  great  and  varied  qualities 
iu)hieved  a  success  which  was  imperfectly  measured  by  the  performance 
of  Lord  Lytton's  play  at  the  Lyceum  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  nights. 
In  the  provinces  this  impersonation    has    always  been  accepted  as 
indisputable  evidence  of  the  force  of  Mr.  Irving's  originality. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  season  of  1873-74  Mr.  Irving  played  Philip 
in  Hamilton  Aide's  romantic  drama  of  that  name.  In  this  he  was  on 
the  old  ground,  though  this  time  the  remorse  was  for  a  supposed,  not 
.an  actual  murder.  A  new  motive— jealousy — was,  however,  intro- 
•duced,  and  this  was  invested  by  Mr.  Irving  with  unusual  interest.  But, 
ooming  between  Richelieu  and  Hamlet  in  the  actor's  career,  Philip  must 
odways  be  very  much  in  the  shade.    It  was  now  known  that  the  autumn 
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of  1874  would  witness  Mr.  Irving's  appearance  as  Hamlet,  and  as  the* 
time  drew  near  public  excitement  reached  a  white  heat.  It  was  agreed 
on  all  hands  that  this  experiment  in  the  drama  of  Shakespeare  would 
decide  once  for  all  the  question  whether  Mr.  Irving  was  entitled  to  be 
oonsidered  a  tragedian  of  the  first  rank.  Subsequently,  some  effort 
was  made  to  prove  that,  after  all,  success  in  Hamlet  was  no  great 
matter,  that  it  was  a  part  in  which  young  actors  were  always  more  or* 
less  successful,  for  the  character  wa?  in  itself  so  interesting  that  anyone 
who  could  speak  his  lines  fairly  could  not  possibly  fail  in  it.  This 
attempt  at  disparagement  is  mentioned  to  shew  to  what  sorry 
expedients  some  people  will  resort  to  depreciate  an  actor  who  has  doco 
them  the  mortal  wrong  of  becoming  famous.  Mr.  Irving's  Hamlet  was 
not  the  essay  of  a  tyro,  but  the  culminating  point  of  a  career  in  which 
genius  and  arduous  study  had  marked  every  stride.  That  it  was. 
generally  regarded  as  the  effort  which  should  make  or  mar  him 
was  shewn  by  the  feverish  expectation  with  which  the  public 
awaited  the  event.  As  early  as  three  o'dock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  31st  of  October  the  crowd  began  to  form  at  the  pit 
door  of  the  Lyceum,  and  soon  a  struggling,  seething  mass  of 
human  beings  extended  down  the  cx)vered  way  right  out  into  the  Strand. 
The  pit  that  night  was  a  memorable  spectacle.  Never  had  that  tribunal 
been  so  highly  charged  with  anxiety,  impatience,  and  enthusiasm.  The^ 
entire  audience  was  an  extraordinary  assemblage,  for  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Irving  had  set  his  reputation  on  a  cast  which  was  also  to  decide  whether 
the  times  wore  indeed  too  degenerate  for  Shakespeare  to  be  popular,  had 
brought  most  of  the  representatives  of  art  and  letters  to  witness  the 
hazard  of  the  die.  The  actor's  welcome  was  an  outburst  of  unfeigned, 
admiration  of  the  courage  with  which  he  was  about  to  grapple  with  the 
most  difficult  and  exacting  of  Shakespearian  creations.  But  for  a  time- 
the  novelty  of  the  conception,  and  the  absolute  independence  of  famiHar' 
traditions  bewildered  the  audience.  This  sad  and  self-distrustfuL 
Hamlet,  who  gave  natural  and  constant  expression  to  his  thoughts  as- 
they  occurred  to  him,  instead  of  delivering  a  number  of  unnatural 
^'  points  "  like  stones  from  a  catapult,  excited  a  growing  interest,  bat 
two  acts  had  almost  passed  before  he  began  to  be  understood.  It  may 
be  remarked  here,  as  a  striking  trait  of  a  conscientious  artist, 
that  after  the  scene  with  the  Ghost  Mr.  Irving  came  off  the  stage 
depressed,  not  by  the  silence  of  the  auditory,  but  by  the  thought 
that  he  had  fallen  below  his  ideal.  But  when  the  tender, 
sympathetic  nature  of  this  Hamlet  fairly  revealed  itself,  the  affections 
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of  all  were  won.  I^  was  the  most  human  Hamlet  they  had  ever  known. 
The  irresolution  of  the  man  was  due  not  so  much  to  intellectual  doubt 
as  to  kindliness  of  heart.  The  strife  of  emotions  in  the  scene  with 
Ophelia — the  passionate  tenderness  which  shone  through  the  ravings 
of  the  "  antic  disposition  " — ^roused  the  house  to  enthusiasm  which  was 
intensified  by  the  fire  of  the  play-scene,  which  immediately  followed. 
This  was  the  greatest  triumph  of  the  night.  The  hysterical  frenzy  of 
Hamlet  as  he  sank  into  the  chair  from  which  the  affrighted  King  had 
fled  caused  a  tempest  of  excitement  unparalleled  in  the  experience  of 
the  oldest  playgoer.  The  daring  and  originality  of  the  actor  were  again 
conspicuous  in  the  interview  with  the  Queen,  the  most  noteworthy  feature 
of  which  was  that  Hamlet  discarded  the  customary  "counterfeit  present- 
ments" and  brought  home  to  his  mother  the  contrast  between  his  father 
and  his  uncle  by  sheer  imaginative  power.  Perhaps  the  passage  in  this* 
remarkable  scene  which  will  linger  longest  in  the  memories  of  many  is* 
the  simple  "Good  night,  mother,"  in  which  the  revival  of  filial  affection 
after  the  storm  of  reproach  was  exquisitely  marked.  The  performance 
was  now  one  long  success.  The  address  to  the  players  charmed  every- 
one with  its  ease  and  grace;  the  philosophy  and  passion  in  the 
graveyard  sustained  the  interest  at  its  height,  and  when  the  curtain 
fell  upon  the  consummation  of  the  tragedy  the  immense  assembly- 
clamoured  its  delight  till  nearly  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  impression  created  by  this  great  achievement  was  deep  and 
wide-spread.  For  many  a  day  newspapers  and  reviews  abounded  in 
dissertations  on  Mr.  Irving's  Hamlet  or  on  particular  characteristics  of 
it.  Everybody  found  himself  quoting  HamUt  involuntarily.  Writers  of 
leading  articles  suddenly  shewed  a  surprising  freshness  of  memory  with 
regard  to  apposite  passages  from  the  play.  Numbers  of  people  were- 
heard  expressing  innocent  amazement  that  so  much  of  our  idiomatic 
English  in  constant  use  was  derived  from  this  work  of  the  poet.  All  over 
the  country  Ifamht  became  a  subject  of  study  and  discussion  to  many  who 
had  previously  regarded  Shakespeare  as  a  genius  to  be  spoken  of  with 
reverence,  but  very  dry  and  rarely  intelligible.  Here  was  an  interpreter 
of  the  poet  who  made  his  innermost  meaning  plain  to  all.  It  seemed  as 
if,  having  at  last  foimd  out  the  inexhaustible  beauties  of  this  noble 
trag^edy,  the  multitude  could  never  weary  of  them.  Mr.  Ir\4ng 
had  never  expected  to  play  Hamlet  more  than  fifty  nights.  He  was 
the  Dane  for  two  hundred. 

This  prosperity  was  not  without  its  alloy.  Before  JIamUt  had  run 
its  course,  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Bateman  deprived  Mr.  Irving  of  his. 
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«taunchest  friend,  to  whose  ability  and  enterprise  he  owed  so  much* 
The  cares  and  responsibilities  of  the  management  of  the  Lyceum  were 
thus  thrown  upon  Mrs.  Bateman,  who  has  sustained  them  with  an  energy 
.and  a  capacity  deserving  of  all  praise.  The  penalties  of  his  high 
position  were  soon  felt  by  Mr.  Irving  in  all  their  rigour.  He  had  attained 
.a  celebrity  which  bome  people  neither  expected  nor  desired,  and  he 
was  consequently  exposed  to  a  system  of  depreciation  which  was  quite 
.apart  from  the  purpose  of  criticism.  A  x^ublic  man  cannot  escape 
•calumny,  and  Mr.  Irving,  by  reason  of  the  suddenness  of  a  reputation 
which  was  a  dramatic  surprise,  was  the  subject  of  an  unusual  nimiber 
of  those  fables  which  expire  with  the  characters  of  their  inventors. 
Still,  it  needed  all  the  nerve  of  a  brave  man  to  bear  without  flinching 
the  attacks  which  were  frequent  at  this  time.  The  public,  always  true 
to  its  favourites  when  they  are  unjustly  assailed,  supported  Mr.  Irving 
throughout  the  storm,  and  fortunately  for  the  interests  of  dramatic  art, 
enabled  him  to  live  down  the  prejudices  which  had  been  excited  against 
him. 

Jfacheth  was  produced  at  the  Lyceum  in  1875,  and  Mr.  Irving's 
sconception  of  the  leading  character  afforded  matter  for  muck 
animated  discussion.  The  stage  traditions  which  surrounded 
Macbeth  were  more  formidable  than  those  which  had  attached 
to  ITamletf  though  on  what  rational  basis  such  traditions  rested  it  was 
impossible  to  discover.  They  were  certainly  not  founded  by  Edmund 
Kean,  the  greatest  authority  of  the  modern  stage,  for  contemporary 
Tecords  prove  that  his  interpretation  of  Macbeth  was  in  the  main  identi- 
cal with  that  of  Mr.  Irving.  It  is  curious  that  the  utter  prostration  of 
mind  which  Kean  exhibited  after  the  murder  of  Duncan  was  extolled 
by  the  critics  of  his  day  for  its  truth,  while  Mr.  Irving,  who  expressed 
precisely  the  same  idea  of  the  murderer's  remorse,  was  informed  that 
his  Macbeth  was  too  abject  for  a  soldier.  The  connection  between 
Shakespeare  and  this  later  ''notion"  of  Macbeth  as  a  blirff, 
blunt,  barbaric  warrior,  who  fears  neither  man  nor  ghost,  and 
is  the  simple  tool  of  his  wife  and  the  witches,  nobody  has 
been  ingenious  enough  to  define.  Mr.  Irving  presented  a  man  in 
whom,  before  the  action  of  the  play  begins,  there  is  a  taint  of  moral 
poison,  which  the  prophecy  of  the  witches  immediately  developes  into  a 
4;hought  of  usurpation  by  murder ;  who  yet  has  so  much  nobility  of 
nature  that  it  is  the  determination  of  his  wife  which  screws  his  courage 
to  the  sticking-point  of  a  fearful  crime ;  who,  when  the  deed  is  done,  is 
«o  appalled  by  the  terrors  of  conscience  that  his  delirious  imaginatioa 
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liears  an  accumng  voice,  and  bis  partner  in  guilt  reproaches  him  with 
his  "white  heart;*'  who,  hardened  in  sin,  passes  from  one  murder  to* 
another,  but  is  terrified  by  the  ghost  of  Banquo ;  and  who,  when  the 
narrowing  circle  of  fate  closes  upon  him,  turns  at  baj  and  dies  like  a 
soldier.  This  conception  is,  we  consider,  supported  at  every  point  by 
the  text,  but  it  was  the  cause  of  as  hot  a  fight  as  commentators  ever 
engaged  in.  This  was  a  case  in  which  there  was  special  need  for* 
playgoers  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  they  responded  to  the  call. 
Mr.  Irving's  Hamlet  had  taught  them  that  he  did  not  disregard 
tradition  without  excellent  reason,  and  the  extraordinary  popularity  of 
his  Macbeth,  obtained  in  the  face  o{  adverse  opinion,  demonstrated  even 
more  strongly  than  the  imiversally  recognised  success  of  his  Hamlet  the 
actor's  power  over  the  public  mind. 

Maeheth  was  withdrawn  after  having  been  played  for  eighty  nights.  Of 
its  success  Mr.  Irving  received  ample  testimony  of  the  most  gratifying- 
kind.     Indeed  only  those  acquainted  with  the  nimierous  and  varied 
expressions  of  interest  and  admiration  which  reach  the  actor  through 
private  channels    can   fully  estimate    his   influence    upon  the    time 
Macbeth  was  succeeded  by  Othello ,  in  February,  1876,  and  Mr.  Irving  had 
now  to  meet  the  full  force  of  the  opposition  which  had  been  gathering- 
strength  for   a  final  struggle.     That  Mr.  Irving  should  play   Othello' 
after  Signor  Salvini  was  a  dire  offence.      In  quarters  from  which  good 
breeding,  if  not  sound  judgment,  might  have  been  expected,  even  the- 
courtesy  due  to  an  actor  of  Mr.  Irving's  attainments  was  forgotten.   But 
the  fine  qualities  of  his  Othello  made  themselves  felt  in  spite  of  misrepre- 
sentation. **  Genius,"  wrotea  critic  in  the  Saturday  Review ,  by  no  means  too- 
friendly  to  the  actor,  "genius  will  overcome  natural  defects,  and  in  the  last 
act  we  almost  forget  Mr.  Irving  in  Othello."  In  the  catastrophe  caused  by^ 
the  fiendish  arts  of  lago,  the  despair  which  wrings  Othello's  soul,  and 
the  pathetic  dignity  of  his  death  were   most   impressive.       It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  actor  received  a  tribute  of  admiration  from  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  English  statesmen.     Walking  down  Bond 
Street  one  day,  Mr.   Irving  was    touched  on  the   shoulder  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  introduced  himself  with  characteristic  frankness.      A 
night  or  two  later  Mr.  Gladstone  weirmly  congratulated  Mr.  Irving  on 
his  acting,  and  since  then  the  reciprocal  esteem  of  the  ex-Premier  and 
the  artist  has  increased. 

To  Mr,  Irving's  friendship  with  the  Laureate  was  due  the  production,, 
towards  the  close  of  this  eventful  season,  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  first  drama. 
Queen  Mary,  the  honours  of  which  were  borne  chiefly  by  Miss  Batemas,. 
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"Mr.  Irving  playing  with  brilliant  effect  tbe  small  part  of  the  heartless 
Philip.  Miss  Helen  Faucit  shewed  her  high  esteem  for  Mr.  Irving  by 
leaving  her  retirement  to  sustain,  with  all  her  wonted  grace,  the 
principal  character  in  King  Ilene*s  Daughter,  for  the  actor's  benefit, 
and  on  the  same  occasion  he  appeared  as  Dorioourt  in  The  Belle's 
Stratagemf  the  revival  of  which  a  few  weeks  previously,  together 
with  that  of  The  BelU,  had  proved  highly  successful.  But  Mr.  Irving 
was  now  to  receive  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  his  popularity  as 
An  interpreter  of  Shakespeare  throughout  the  United  Kingfdom. 
In  his  provincial  tour  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  his  Hamlet  was 
everywhere  welcomed  with  acclamation.  It  was  estimated  that  during 
Ihis  stay  at  Manchester  nearly  eighteen  thousand  peox)le  visited  the 
theatre.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland  tl^e  same  enthusiasm  was  displayed^ 
His  reception  at  Belfast  and  Dublin  gratified  Mr.  Irving  deeply.  To 
-the  Irish  playgoers  his  method  was  strange,  being  widely  different  from 
-that  to  which  they  were  accustomed,  but  he  won  both  their  heads  and 
-their  hearts.  At  Dublin  he  received  an  academic  compliment  which 
will  always  rank  amongst  the  most  cherished  of  his  laurels.  On  the 
29th  November  an  address  was  presented  to  him  by  the  graduates  and 
undergraduates  of  Trinity  College,  who  expressed  in  eloquent  terms  the 
"highest  estimate  of  his  genius.  "To  the  most  cai*eful  students  of 
Shakespeare,"  they  said,  **you  have — by  your  scholarly  and  original 
interpretation — revealed  new  depths  of  meaning  in  Samlet,  and  aroused 
in  the  minds  of  all  a  fresh  interest  in  our  highest  poetry.  .  .  Acting 
fiuch  as  yours  ennobles  and  elevates  the  stage,  and  serves  to  restore  it 
to  its  true  function,  as  a  potent  instrument  for  intellectual  and  moral 
culture.  Throughout  your  too  brief  engagement  our  stage  has  been  a 
school  of  true  art,  a  purifier  of  the  passions,  and  a  nurse  of  heroic 
sentiments ;  you  have  even  succeeded  in  commending  it  to  the  favour 
of  a  portion  of  society,  large  and  justly  influential,  who  usually  hold 
aloof  from  the  theatre,"  That  night,  the  last  of  Mr.  Irving's  engage- 
ment in  Dublin,  he  played  Hamlet  in  compliance  with  a  command  from 
Trinity  College.  Conspicuous  amongst  the  audience  were  the  Duke  of 
♦Connaught  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  suiTounded  by  a  brilliant  com- 
pany, while  the  body  of  the  theatre  was  filled  with  graduates  and 
undergraduates,  every  man  wearing  the  red  ribbon  of  the  University  on 
Tiis  brea^.  Mr.  Irving  never  acted  with  greater  force  and  impressive- 
ness,  and  no  audience  was  ever  more  completely  swayed  by  histrionio 
power.  At  the  end  of  the  performance  the  imiversal  admiration  took  a 
s}iape  characteristic  of  the  warm-hearted  and  impulsive  citizens  of  the 
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Irisli  metropolis.  Mr.  Irvmg  was  escorted  to  his  hotel  by  a  great  crowd, 
j>rmcipally  students,  whose  enthusiasm  set  a  seal  upon  the  remarkable 
memorial  of  his  gifts  which  he  had  received  earlier  in  the  day  from  a 
body  representative  of  the  intellect  of  Ireland. 

In  January  of  the  present  year  Mr.  Irving  assumed  the  character  of 
!King  Bichard  III.  with  a  success  which  silenced  all  cavil.    It  was  not 
only  a  new  impersonation,  but  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  new  play, 
for  Mr.  Irving  had  set  aside  CoUey  Gibber's  hotch-potch  of  atrocities, 
and  restored  the  original  tragedy  of  Shakespeare.    It  had  been  affirmed 
that  this  would  be  found  tame  and   iminteresting  after  the  ordinary 
.acting  version.     But  Mr.  Irving's  judicious  arrang^ement  of  the  text 
formed  a  well-sustained  story,  which  afifbrded  f uU  scope  for  powerful 
Acting.     On  the  first  night  of  King  Richard  III,  Mr.  Irving  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Chippendale  with  the  sword  of  Edmund  Kean.     He  also 
received  subsequently  from  Dr.  Canton  the  Order  of  St.  George  worn 
by  the  same  great  actor  in  the  part  of  Bichard.     Not  the  least  amongst 
these  mementoes  of  the  illustrious  dead  of  whom  he  was  regarded  as  the 
natural  heir,  was  the  ring  of  David  Garrick,  the  gift  of  the  Baroness 
Burdett  Coutts.     On  this  is   the  following   inscription : — "  This  ring, 
once  Mr.  Garrick's,  is  presented  by  the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  to  Mr. 
Henry  Irving  in  recognition  of  the  gratification  derived   from  his 
Shakespearian  representations,  imiting  to  many  characteristics  of  his 
great  predecessor  in  histrionic  art  (whom  he  is  too  young  to  remember) 
-the  charm  of  original  thought,  giving  delineations  of  new  forms  of 
dramatic  interest,  power,  and  beauty."     Mr.  Irving's  Bichard  aptly 
illustrated  this  '*  charm  of  original  thought,"  for  anything  more  remote 
dProm  the  audacious  knave  who  had  hitherto  passed  for  Shakespeare's 
Gloster  could  not  be  conceived.      Though  Bichard  had  resolved  to  be  a 
-villain,  he  did  not,  in  Mr.  Irving's  opinion,  always  carry  his  villainy 
in   his  countenance,   so  that  everybody  who  ran  might  read  it,   or 
rather  might  read  it  and  then  find  it  expedient  to  run.     The  scene  with 
liady  Anne,  which,  as  usually  represented,  was  an  insult  to  common 
«ense,  became  under  Mr.  Irving's  treatment  credible  and  even  probable. 
TThis  Bichard  played  the  lover  with  an  ardour  and  persistency  which 
-might  well  have  beguiled  a  foolish  girl.     So  artistic  was  this  assumed 
earnestness  that  the  sudden  transition  to  mocking  exidtation  when  the 
•deceiver's  object  is  gained  and  he  is  alone,  had  all  the  interest  of  a 
surprise  to  an  audience  familiar  enough  with  the  sequence  of  events. 
The  profound  dissimulation  of  Bichard  was  again  strikingly  manifested 
in  the  scene  in  which  he  affects  sanctity  and  a  reluctance  to  accept  the 
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crown.     Here  occurred  one  of  those  fine  suggestions  whicb.  are  charac- 
teristic of  Mr.  Irving's  acting,  and  in  thinking  of  which  we  recall 
Hamlet  turning  to  cast  a  lingering  gaze  at  the  spot  where  his  father's* 
6pirit  had  told  its  awful  tale,  or  sinking  into  the  King's  chair  after  the 
play-scene.     Eichard,  feig^ng  to  be  persuaded  by  the  solicitations  of 
the  citizens,  raises  the  prayer-book  to  his  face,  and  behind  that  screen 
smiles  cynical  triumph  at  Buckingham.     One  noteworthy  feature  of  this, 
impersonation  was  that  Bichard,  albeit  deformed,  had  all  the  royal* 
bearing  of  a  Plantagenet.    He  did  not  halt  about  the  stage  looking 
like  a  lame  ape.     In  the  latter  part  of  the  tragedy,  Mr.  Irving  act€d. 
like  a  warrior  and  a  king,  and  not,  as  is  the  wjnt  of  many  actors, 
like  a  bull  of  Bashan.     It  was  a  singular  proof  of  the  tragedian's, 
influence  over  the  imagination  that  in  the  tent-scene,  before  Eichard 
has  the  vision,  he  paced  the  stage,  warmed  his  hands  at  the  flre^ 
leisurely  studied  a  map  of  the  battle-field,  in  a  silence  which  lasted 
several  minutes,  and  yet  seemed  only  to  deepen  the  attention  of  th^ 
audience.     Pictures  in  words  may  fail  to  give  to  posterity  a  just 
impression  of    an    actor's    success    in  identifying  liimself    with  the 
characters  he  represents,  but  this  deficiency  is  supplied  by  the  skill  of 
the  artist  who  works  in  other  colours.      Mr.  Edwin  Long  has  painted 
a  life-like  portrait  of  Mr.  Irving  as  the  Duke  of  Gloster,  which  will 
take  its  place  in  that  gallery  of   ''  counterfeit  presentments "  whick 
enables  us  to  realise  to  some  extent  those  powers  of  expression  with, 
which  great  actors  of  the  past  held  audiences  spell-bound. 

In  May,  Mr.  Irving  undertook  the  dual  characters  of  Lesurquea 
and  Dubosc  in  Charles  Keade's  version  of  the  celebrated  drama  of  the 
Courrier  de  Zyont,  This  is  probably  the  most  remarkable  of  all  stories 
of  mistaken  identity  which  have  been  transferred  to  the  stage,  and  it 
afforded  Mr.  Irving  an  opportunity  of  shewing  his  grasp  of  two  natures 
opposite  as  the  poles,  but  connected  by  a  fatality  of  physical  resemblance^ 
which  nearly  causes  an  innocent  man  to  suffer  for  the  crime  of  an 
assassin.  In  the  scene  in  which  Lesurques  is  urged  by  his  father  to 
commit  suicide  in  order  to  escape  the  infamy  of  the  scaffold,  and  that 
in  which  Dubosc,  gloating  over  the  expected  execution  of  his  victim,  is 
caught  in  a  trap,  Mr.  Irving  acted  with  a  dramatic  force  which  made 
the  Lyons  Mail  the  most  popular  melodrama  of  the  time.  In  the  midst, 
of  this  success  the  actor  paid  a  visit  to  Dublin  and  gave  a  reading,  com^ 
prising  ''  The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram,"  and  scenes  from  Othello  and. 
ITing  Richard  IIL^  at  Trinity  College.  The  most  brilliant  season  of  the 
Lyceum  since  that  of  1874-75  was  brought  to  a  close  on  the  30th  of 
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July,  when  Mr.  Irving  played  Hamlet  for  his  benefit,  to  an  audience 
yhicb.  testified  by  numbers  and  sympathy  that  his  popularity  was,  if 
possible,  g^reater  than  ever. 

Such  is  the  record  of  a  career  which,  though  very  far,  let  us  hope, 
from  its  close,  has  numbered  its  achievements  amongst  the  most  remark- 
able in  the  history  of  dramatic  art.     Mr.  Irving  has  been  an  actor 
for  twenty  years,  but  he  has  barely  reached  the  prime  of  life  and 
intellectual  vigour,  and  some  of  his  varied  gifts  have  still  to  mellow  and 
mature.    But  what  has  been  set  down  in  this  sketch  of  his  progress  is 
sufficient  to  stamp  him  as  an  artist  original  and  versatile  in  a  rare 
degree.     There  is  no  precedent  in  our  knowledge  for  an  actor  of  high 
excellence  in  comedy  subsequently  attaining  a  foremost  position  in 
Shakespearian  tragedy.     It  must,  moreover,  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  a 
tragedian  Mr.  Irving  has  had  no  guide  but  his  own  insight.     Macready 
had  the  advantage  of  studying  great  models,  and  of  observing  how  the 
traditions  embodied  by  the  eminent  actors  of  his  day  were  made  instinct 
with  original  x>ower.      Mr.   Irving  has  had    no    models.      Another 
important  difference  between  Mr.  Irving  and  the  elder  tragedians  is 
that    the    latter  had   a    probation  in  the  provinces.      Kemble    and 
Edmund    Kean,    for    example,    had   worn    the  buskin   many  years 
before  they  displayed  the  fruits  of  study  before  a  London  audience. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  Mr.  Irving's  tragic  characters,  Hamlet  excepted — 
|uid  in  this  connection  that  performance  at  Manchester  in  1865  cannot 
count  for  much — ^have  been  first  played  in  the  Metropolis.   Without  the 
invaluable  experience  derived  from  a  long  course  of  training  in  the 
highest  range  of  the  drama,  Mr.  Irving  has  appealed  straight  to  the 
Bupreme  court — ^the  most  critical  public  in  the  world — and  has  won  his 
cause. 

The  social  position  of  an  actor  in  this  country  has  not,  as  a  rule,  been 
43on8onant  with  his  self-respect.  A  not  very  commendable  pride  has 
prompted  too  many  people  to  regard  those  who  have  made  the  stage  their 
sphere  of  life  as  an  inferior  caste,  very  well  behind  the  footlights,  but 
not  fi.t  to  be  admitted  into  ''  society."  Mr.  Irving  has  conquered  this 
prejudice,  as  Macready  conquered  it.  The  actor  who  has  made  Shakes- 
peare a  living  influence  on  the  modem  stage  has  a  just  claim  to  be 
idassed  with  those  who  have  done  much  for  the  public  good.  Mr. 
Jrving  has  obtained  the  social  recognition  which  is  his  due.  In  the 
Jiighedt  circles  in  which  genius  has  the  place  of  honour,  he  is  a 
representative  figure.  Many  of  those  who  are  labouring  to  popularise 
art  and  science  regard  him  as  a  powerful  ally,  and  this  year  he  has 
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been  elected  President  of  the  Perry  Barr  Institute,  near  Birmingham, 
one  of  the  most  noted  of  those  organisations  for  the  diffusion  of 
culture  which  are  multiplying  throughout  the  country.  His  **  readings  "^ 
have  brought  large  sums  into  the  exchequers  of  public  charities.  It 
is  his  high  character  and  achievements  which  have  brought  about  the 
rapprochement  between  the  stage  and  the  liberal-minded  amongst  the  clergy 
which  is  now  exercising  the  souls  of  the  intolerant.  An  actor  amongst 
bishops,  as  Mr.  Irving  was  when  he  read  his  paper  on  the  Drama  before 
the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  holds  a  position  which  is 
altogether  imique.  The  friendship  of  prelates  may  not  be  the  ultima 
Thule  of  human  bliss,  but  the  actor  who  enjojrs  it  stands  out  from  his 
fellows  as  pre-eminently  the  man  who  has  shed  lustre  on  his 
profession. 

But,  before  all  things,  the  great  evidence  of  Mr.  Irving's  power  is 
that  he  is  paramount  with  the  young  minds  of  our  time.     Some  old 
playgoers  may  shake  their  heads,  and  protect  that  this  actor  who  shews 
such  disrespect  to  tradition  cannot  be  ranked  with  the  immortals ;  but 
old  playgoers  do  not  make  the  verdict  of  the  age.     It  is  young  enthu- 
siasm, not  old  prejudice,  which  fills  the  niches  in  the  temple  of  fame. 
It  is  the  generation  that  is  in  its  spring  which  has  numbered  Henry 
Irving  with  the  few  who  bridge  the  real  and  the  ideal  for  the  delight  of 
the  world.     And  on  those  who  have  felt  the  charm  of  his  personal 
character,  his  influence  has  left  an  indelible  mark.      They  see  how 
unassuming  is  the  great  artist,  who  thinks  less  of  his  success  than  of  the 
difficulties  he  has  yet  to  conquer.     Those  who  saw  Mr.  Irving  in  his 
earliest  Shakespearian  creation  only,  and  were  among  those  who  said, 
with  little  consciousness  of  hyperbole,  ''Itis  no  impersonation — ^he  t# 
Hamlet,"  may  find  it  difficult  to  realise  the  fact  of  the  actor  as  an 
individuality  moving  in  private  life.    It  is  not  the  least  pleasant  of 
Mr.    Irving's    characteristics  that  in    private    intercourse    he   never 
seems    possessed   by  a  consciousness  of  his  public  position.     Some 
eminent  actors  have  retained  when  off  the  stage  the  bearing  of  the 
exalted  personages  they  represented  when  on  it,  and  amusing  anecdotes 
are  told  of  their  tragic  self-importance  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 
Mr.  Irving  has  none  of  this  egotism.      He  is  never  anxious  to  make  his 
own  achievements  the  topic  of  conversation.    A  man  of  refined  sen*-^ 
sibilities  often  surrounds  himself  with  a  reserve  which  many  mistake  for 
pride.    Mr.  Irving's  ''aloofness,"  as  George  Eliot  would  call  it,  is  thus 
misconstrued,  and  strangers  sometimes  suppose  that  he  is  by  nature 
cold  and  unsociable.    Those  who  have  a  better  knowledge  of  him  can 
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speak  of  liis  genial  companionship,  and  even  of  the  heartiness  with 
which,  in  moments  of  enjoyment,  he  can  enter  into  a  frolic.  The  quiet 
hmnour  which  illustrates  the  keen  observation  of  the  man  of  the  world 
is  sometimes  succeeded  by  a  gaiety  which  is  irresistible.  When  he 
abandons  himself  to  the  fun  of  a  good  story,  and  gives  the  rein  to 
mimicry,  it  is  hard  to  realise  that  this  is  only  one  side  of  his  nature* 
At  all  times  he  inspires  admiration  and  esteem,  and  amidst  the  homage 
tu  the  actor  and  the  student,  they  feel  themselves  privileged  whose  good 
fortene  it  is  to  know  him  as  the  kind  friend  and  the  polished  gentleman* 

AUOTTSTIN  JjEWIS. 


EPIGRAM.— Faith  Hon  ahd  Ohabitt. 

Of  old  the  sister  Graces  met» 

And  Lovo  sat  first  of  all  the  three ; 
But  Faith  and  Hope  have  grown  so  bold. 

They  leave  no  room  for  Charity* 

A*  H»  H» 
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DOES  GOD  GROW  ? 


He  that  sees  a  stick  part  in  air 
and  part  in  water  sees  it  crooked  ; 
but  he  that  knows  refraction,  and 
uses  the  eye  of  the  mind,  sees  the 
stick  straight.  And  it  is  straight. 
This  is  a  very  simple  fact,  a  very 
A  B  G  of  facts,  and  yet  its  lesson  is 
not  learned.  Part  in  spirit  and  part 
in  matter  as  we  are,  we  see  many 
things  crooked  that  would  be 
straight  could  we  but  rise  above 
the  cloudy  refractive  medium  that 
hangs  about  us  in  prejudices  and 
ignorances,  marking  the  esurly 
stage  of  our  development. 

Wisdom  and  ignorance  are  alike 
venturesome  ;  but  how  different  is 
the  confidence  of  the  one  from  the 
assurance  of  the  other !  The  inan 
who  said  that  "  Fools  step  in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread,"  was  'fight, 
and  yet  not  right.  :  .^h&  fool6  do . 
not  really  step  in^  th^y  only  appear  . 
to  themselves  to  do  so ; .  they  can 
treacLno  angelic  path,  bitt  oidy  the' 
way'  of  theil*  own  folly.  Goethe's 
saying,  "Even  in  Qtodi  I  discover 
defects,"  if  it  be  not  the  blind 
cry  of  the  lower  Pantheism,  is  but 
the  ridiculous  stepping  in  of  the 
fool ;  he  does  not  discover  defects 
in  God,  for  he  has  not  entered  into 
sight  of  God ;  he  is  only  criticising 
hS  own  idea  of  God,  a  mere  re- 
fraction of  his  own  mind.  It  is 
with  him.  Ego  et  deus  mew :  myself 
and  my  puppet ;  or  else  he  is  in 
the  toils  of  the  fallacy,  God  is 
everything;  therefore  everything 
is  God.  Had  he  said,  '*  Even  in 
light  I,diacover  defects,"  the  world 


would  have  laughed  at  him,  and 
yet  light  is  only  a  physical  symbol 
of  the  Fount  of  all  beneficence. 
Goethe's  flippant  folly  is  well  re- 
proved by  Baron  de  Bielfield's 
deeper  thought — **To  know  what 
He  is,  one  must  needs  indeed  be 
God." 

It  is  a  metaphysical  impossibility 
for  space  to  be  infinite ;  it  is  a 
practical  impossibility  for  us  to 
regard  it  as  finite.  If  space  were 
an  infinite  volimie  of  gas  when  the 
very  interesting  process  of  our 
evolutionary  theorists  began,  it 
would  leave  a  void  on  its  exterior 
as  it  rushed  to  centralise  itself, 
— ^the  infinite,  that  is  to  say,  would 
have  an  exterior,  which  is  absurd. 

Edgar    Poe's    singular  treatise 
"Eureka"     presents      us     with 
another  view  of  physical  limita- 
tion : — "  Were  the  succession    of 
stfirs  endless,  then  the  background 
of  the  sky  would  present  us  an 
uniform  luminosity,  like  that  dis- 
played by  the  Galaxy — since  there 
could  he  absolutely  no  point  in  aU  that 
background  at  which  there  would  nut 
exist  a  star.^^    But  though  we  may 
thus  strive  to  grasp  ana  limit  the 
material    plane,     we    must     not 
presume  so  to  limit  the  universe  ; 
there  may  be  more  planes  of  life 
than  there  are  stars  that  we  see. 
Life  plays    upwards    and  down- 
wards, from  sphere  to  sphere,  from 
glory  to  glory,  as  well  as  laterally, 
over  an    immeasurable   plane    of 
substance,  the  elements  of  which  an- 
swer as  one  family  on  the  spectrunu 
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Pascal's  paradox  happily  and 
epigrammatically  Bums  up  all  we 
linow  : — "  The  universe  is  a  sphere 
of  which  the  centre  is  everywhere, 
the  circumference  nowhere."  The 
infinite  is  infinite  because  it  is 
beyond  our  faculties;  **the  mind 
adinits  the  idea  of  limitless, 
through  the  greater  impossibility 
of  entertaining  that  of  limited, 
space."  It  is  well  that  even  the 
pnysical  universe  should  baffle  the 
mightiest  intellect,  for  some  of  our 
scientists  are  such  that  they  would 
think  they  had  scored  a  point 
against  God  if  they  could  meiisure 
the  physical  universe  in  miles.  The 
next  proceeding  would  be  to  ex- 
plore this  measured  field,  acre  by 
acre,  wit^  a  telescope  ;  after  the 
work  of  a  few  centuries  they  would 
report  that  God  was  not  in  the 
universe— every  comer  had  been 
examined  without  trace  of  Him 
being  found. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  these 
water-logged  refractive  minds  to 
the  story  of  the  child  who  asked 
his  mother,  **  How  big  is  Gtod  ? 
Is  He  as  big  as  an  elephant?" 
**  He  is  no  bigger  than  you,"  she 
replied ;  **  it  is  His  love  and  good- 
ness that  are  so  great." 

If  it  is  impossible  to  dogmatise 
about  space,  abstract  position,  or 
abstract  magnitude,  it  should  be 
more  so  to  dogmatise  about  God ; 
but  it  is  the  dogmatic  conception 
that  has  provoked  science  to  let  fly 
its  arrows  to  see  whether  the  figure 
were  alive  or  only  made  of  straw. 
And  the  only  figure  that  has  been 
hit  is  the  image  that  was  made  of 
straw. 

Science  is  doing  most  useful 
work  on  its  own  plane.  Materia- 
lism is  a  good  mental  attitude  for 
the  study  of  physical  minutiae, 
provided  it  leave  the  inmost  soul 
free  for  its  own  over-hovering  and 
larger  view,  and  let  its  living  in- 
tuitions interpenetrate  and  inform 
the  under-soid.     Lovell    Beddoes 


said,  near  fifty  years  ag^,  "  Does 
it  not  seem  as  if,  at  certain  period£i 
of  the  world,  some  secret  influence 
in  nature  was  acting  universally 
on  the  spirit  of  mankind,  and  pre- 
disposing it  to  the  culture  of 
certain  sciences  or  arts,  and  leading 
it  to  the  discovery  even  of  certain 
special  ideas  and  facts  in  these  ?  " 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  over- 
pressure of  physical  discoveries 
has  somewhat  depressed  the  civi- 
lised mind  of  late,  and  kept  it  out 
of  itslarger  outlooks.  The  spiritual 
philosophy  of  the  greatest  souls  of 
the  greatest  nations  of  earth  has 
come  to  be  classed  with  the  super- 
stitions of  savages,  and  with  much 
access  of  prestige  to  the  classifiers, 
who  have  thereby  placed  them- 
selves on  a  pedestal  higher  than 
any  to  be  found  in  the  benighted 
darkness  of  five  thousand  years, 
and  fifty  mighty  civilisations. 

"  It  is  the  trick 
Of  these  last  livers  to  unbuild  belief  : 
They'd  rob  the  world  of  8X)irii.    Then 

each  look, 
Ay,  every  aspect  of  the  earth  and 

sky, 
Man's  thought  and  hope,  are  lies." 

Beddoes, 

What  matters  that  dismal  fact 
in  the  glow  of  the  pride  arising 
from  the  overthrow  of  the  wisdom 
of  fifty  centuries  and  more  ?  If, 
indeed,  it  be  overthrown.  But  the 
pleasure  is  none  the  less  if  it  be 
only  reckoned  as  overthrown.  The 
glory  of  the  materialist  is  assured, 
if  not  his  conclusion.  He  has 
earned  his  right  to  be 

^'  Bather  the  first  prince  at  an  inferior 
court 
Than  in  the  blessed  light  the  second 
or  still  less." 

Vondel,   Lucifer  II 

"We  say  God  is  infinite,  because 
we  cannot  conceive  the  idea  of  a 
finite  God ;  and  we  are  measurably 
right ;  but  the  word  infinite  tencb 
to  the  regard  of  physical  boun- 
daries, or  of  the  absence  of  physical 
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'boundaries,  and  so  far  leads  astray. 
Inlinible  would,  perhaps,  be  a  better 
term,  as  meaning  not  liable  to 
boundaries.  But  whether  that 
then  woidd  be  a  true  epithet  would 
be  a  question.  Is  God  subject  to 
boundaries?  Here  we  approach 
what  will  lead  us  up  to  the  ques- 
tion, Does  Qt)d  grow  ? 

These  questions  we  would  ask 
without  the  smallest  fear  of  any 
worthy  suspicion  of  blasphemous 
or  irreverent  intent : — 

'*  The  bliisphemies  are  old,  not  strong 

or  great ; 
Eiisy   (o  learn.     Our  little  voice's 

wrath 
But  adds  a  murmur  to  the  wailing 

sounds 
That  reach  the  mournful  pity  of 

the  skies. 
He  fashioned  us^  shall  He  not  fully 

know 
•  The  falls  that  come  before  we  step 

aright, 
llie   first   rude   workings  of   our 

slumbrous  hearts ; 
Content    to    wait    their   yearning 

unto  His  ? " 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  un- 
intentional blasphemy ;  a  good 
man  will  pardon  apparent  insult 
so  soon  as  he  is  shewn  that  no 
offence  was  meant.  Postulate  a 
God,  and  he  must  be  one  that 
requires  no  explanations.  There 
is  a  superstitious  fearf  ulness  that 
is  as  blameworthy  as  open  irrever- 
ence. Unbelief  may  be  cowardly, 
belief  could  not  be.  We  do  not 
believe  in  God  at  all  if  we  are 
afraid  He  may  by  any  chance  be 
done  away,  or  that  a  serious  word 
or  thought  can  injure  or  enrage 
Him,  or,  if  we  cannot  say  staunchly 
with  Browning— 

''  That  One  Face,  far  from  vanish, 

rather  grows. 
Or  decomposes  but  to  recompose, 
Become  my  universe  that  feels  and 

knows." 

Here  is  Gk>d  that  science  and 
religion  can  imite  in  realising; 
with     some     the     consciousness 


through  love  taking  a  warm, 
almost  personal  form,  with  others 
being  intellectualised  into  a  per- 
vading principle,  an  eternally- 
existing  law ;  with  those  who  have 
both  wisdom  and  love,  realising 
that  He  is  that  Wisdom  and  Love. 
It  may  be  said  that 

''We  know  not  life  that  reaches  past 
our"  own, 
More  than  a  leaf  can  flutter  thoughts 
like  ours." 

But  a  leaf  none  the  less  than  our- 
selves has  its  own  apprehension 
(whether  rising  to  consciousness 
or  not,  we  know  not)  of  influences 
from  beyond  itself. 

Any  thought  on  God  may  be 
decried  by  the  scientiflc  mind  as 
merely  more  or  less  apparent 
anthropomorphism.  It  may  be 
termed  anthropomorphism  to  say 
that  God  made  man  in  His  own 
image;  but  could  there  be  any 
other  image  than  the  fashioning 
mind  itself?  To  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  such  a  subject  as  that 
of  a  God  presupposes  a  faculty 
competent  to  attempt  it,  and  pre* 
pared  to  do  so.  The  money- 
making  strife  of  earth  would  not 
evolve  such  a  dream  in  a  myriad 
years ;  the  faculty  is  innate ;  hidden 
often,  obscured,  overgrown,  is  it 
ever  wholly  lost  ?  The  wonderful 
stories  of  deathbed  repentances, 
frightened  atheists,  have  had  occa- 
sional foundation  in  fact,  and  an 
inherent  possibility.  IVactieally 
we  can  only  fashion  our  conception 
in  one  of  two  ways — anthropo* 
morphically,  or  pneumamorphi- 
cally  >  by  an  expansion  of  the  idea 
of  man,  or  by  inspiration,  which  is 
inward  gift. 

As  the  fact  of  the  impossibility 
of  ascertaining  the  limits  of  space 
is  no  bar  to  fruitful  study  of 
physics,  but  we  can  dismiss  the 
difficulty  in  a  convenient  paradox, 
so  the  grand  difficidty  on  the 
spiritual  plane  of  a  co-existence  of 
an   Infinite  will  with  individual 
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freedom  we  must  similarly  dismiss. 
"We  are  conscious  of  an  absolute 
imimoyable  law,  we  are  simul- 
taneously conscious  of  our  own 
absolute  freedom  on  the  plane  of 
will.  We  are  well  aware  that  we 
can  act  from  caprice  if  we  choose. 
Our  will  may  not  always  be  able 
to  act  with  power,  but  it  has  power 
to  decide  whether  it  shall  act  or 
no.  This  co-exists  with  absolute 
law,  though  the  two  seem  co- 
impossible  ;  how  they  coalesce  we 
know  not;  we  leave  a  paradox 
which  is  entirely  beyond  our  range 
of  comprehension.  But  as  in 
physics,  we  are  not  thereby  pre- 
vented from  reaching  out  to 
valuable  thought. 

If  a  mother,  through  sympathy, 
seeks  to  lead  a  child  in  any  good 
direction,  and  the  child  rejects  that 
sympathy  and  retreats  into  seK- 
will,  the  maternal  influence  is 
thereby  for  the  time  estopped. 
There  is  a  barrier  which  the  sym- 
pathy cannot  penetrate.  A  limit 
and  boundary  is  made  to  love. 
Attraction,  repulsion,  sympathy, 
rejection,  the  laws  of  the  force  and 
cohesion  of  the  worlds,  spimtual 
as  well  as  physical,  has  God  freed 
Himself  therefrom  ?  Though  logi- 
cally, in  cold  and  formal  articles,  we 
call  Him  passionless,  and  in  a 
limited,  technical  signiflcation,  or 
rather  in  a  himian  sense,  indeed  with 
truth  ;  yet  the  popular  intuition 
would  revolt  (through  some  Divine 
faculty)  against  any  denial  of  the 
jrfowing  certainty  that  God  is  Love. 
vVe  are  not  of  the  dying  paganism 
that  poetically — ^never  really — im- 
agined gods  *  *  careless  of  mankind. ' ' 
Such  as  these  are  merely  giants, 
and  of  an  alien  race ;  the  essential 
idea  in  the  word  God  is  of  some- 
thing that  has  relation  to  man. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  who 
see  keenly  the  faults  of  the  pro- 
fessedly religious — their  spiritual 
prides,  their  i)etty  spites,  bi^tries, 
and  selflshnesses;  their  willmgness 


to  enhance  the  brightness  of  their 
expected  heaven  by  the  gloomy 
shadow  of  a  huge,  wretched  crowd 
outside;  nay,  more,  see  how,  with 
fearful  mockery,  a  religious  cry 
(so-called)  is  taken  up  by  a  whole 
nation  to  serve  a  purpose  of  political 
ambition,  and  plimge  tens  of  thou- 
sands into  blood  and  misery ;  see, 
moreover,  man  after  man  without 
any  professed  religion  leading  an 
honest  and  worthy  life,  full  of 
work  valuable  to  his  kind  and  of 
unselfish  interest  to  himself ;  there 
are  many  who,  seeing  these  things, 
are  inclined  to  leave  the  thought 
of  Qt)d  altogether  aside,  and  say 
with  Clough — 

*'  It  seems  His  newer  will 
We  should  not  think  of  Him  at  all, 

but  trudge  it, 
And  of  the  world  He  has  assigned  us 

make 
What  beat  we  can." 

But  this  feeling,  which  is  appa- 
rently a  revolt  against  religion,  is 
not  reaUy  so,  but  only  against 
what  passes  for  religion.  This 
making  the  true  best  of  a  world 
assigned  to  us  for  wise  ends  would 
be  religion — ^a  **  divine  secularism," 
not  a  corporate  and  canting  pre- 
tension to  offices  too  sacred  to 
profane. 

Now  if  we  tried  to  be  simply 
secular  the  probability  is  that  we 
should  And  ourselves  in  the  end 
more  deeply  religious,  in  the  best 
sense,  than  ever  we  were  before. 
Freed  from  the  distractions  of 
dogma,  the  spirit  would  learn  to 
see  clearly ;  and  even  though  it 
might  lapse  for  a  time  into  the 
blindness  of  interests  wholly  ma- 
terial, when  those  palled  or 
wearied  for  a  moment,  that  mo- 
ment would  either  reveal  utter 
despair  and  horror,  or  would 
disdose  a  vista  of  marvellous  hope 
in  the  discovery  of  the  perennial 
fount  of  life  that  we  call  (Jod. 

We  are  content  to  feed  on  the 
productiveness  of  nature,  but  few 
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even  of  those  who  have  realised 
that  the  routine  of  life  on  earth, 
with  its  highest  advantages,  is  un- 
satisfying,  can  step  in  the  line  of 
analogy  to  take  hold  of  the  one 
bright  thought  of  some  ancient 
dogmatic  work,   that  the  end  of 
life  is  the   enjoying  of  God  for 
ever.     How  to  enjoy -God  is  the 
puzzle  to  the  man  who  honestly 
avows  that  he  enjoys  nothing  that 
is  not  outright  physical.     He  is 
quite  right  to  avow  what  he  feels, 
or  does  not  feel;    would    it    be 
honest  for  him  to  avow  that  he 
could  enjoy  nature  in  the  subtle 
way  of  some  old  painter,  to  whoip 
every  leaf  and  blossom,  every  light 
of  sky  or  movement  of  water  is  a 
word  of  deep  and  priceless  mean- 
ing,    if    he    were    without    that 
artist's  faculty?    He  must  wait; 
better  be  a  blind  man  and  know 
it,   than  a    pseudo-artist  making 
believe  that  he  possesses  a  love  for 
colour  and  form,  and  feeling  none. 
As  in  nature  we  willingly  con- 
fess that  all  that  we  enjoy  we  owe 
to  the  sunlight  and  its  gLfts,  food, 
wealth,  health,  brightness, — so  in 
the  plane  that  transcends  physical 
lile  we  should  soon  find  merely 
intellectual     interests     cold     and 
sterile,  were  there  no  spiritual  sun 
from  which  to  draw  our  deepest 
life   and  heart-warmth,  the  food, 
wealth,  health,  and  brightness  of 
the  inner  being. 

These  thoughts  have  seemed  to 
be  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
discussion  of  the  question  that 
heads  our  paper.  They  relate  to 
the  relation  of  God  and  man,  and 
without  some  definition — however 
feeble  and  shadowy — of  that  rela- 
tion, no  answer  could  be  made  to 
that  question.  Our  only  other  word 
of  preface  is  that  words  referring 
to  God,  to  creation,  to  the  relation 
of  God  to  man,  must  be  regarded 
as  no  more  thEm  the  most  imperfect 
approximation  to  adequacy.  But 
if  we    confined    inquiry    to   that 


which  we  could  fully  know,  we 
should  either  limit  our  minds  to 
work  in  the  channels  of  mechanical 
science,  or  be  for  ever  engaged 
in  a  hopeless  quest  of  the  absolute. 

Could  there  be  a  solitary  God 
pervading  a  boundless  inane?* 
"What,  then,  would  his  Godhead 
consist  in  ?  It  could  not  be  love, 
for  love  would  have  no  object.  It 
could  not  be  wisdom,  for  there- 
would  be  no  evocation  of  wisdom. 
Creation  is  the  necessary  comple- 
ment of  Gt)d;  in  the  making  of 
something  to  love,  may  we  not  say? 
God  becomes  God.  How  creation 
is  achieved  it  is  not  ours  to  know ; 
the  mystery  of  an  infinite  free  will 
sundering  from  itself  a  finite  will 
empowered  to  oppose  the  parent 
will  from  which  it  has  its  being,  is 
too  profound  for  logic,  too  tre- 
mendous for  metaphysical  specida- 
tion  to  compass  any  whit. 

Even  analogies  here  are  difficult 
to  find, — analogies  that  are  the 
most  marvellous  helps  to  appre- 
hension of  deep  things,  ^ince  our 
world  and  its  ways  we  believe  to 
be  the  correspondences  to  spheres 
too  fine  for  our  present  gaze,  to  be 
an  A  B  C  of  words  and  sentences 
that  we  know  not  yet.  There  is, 
perhaps,  a  slender  analogy  to  be 
found  in  art  work;  the  late  F. 
Denison  Maurice,  in  a  letter  to  the 
writer,  used  the  following  words 
in  reference  to  a  particular  poem : — 
**  It  has  given  me  many  hints 
about  the  link  between  the  ideal 
and  the  real,  and  how  the  pursuit 
of  that  which  appears  to  be  a  crea- 
tion of  ours,  may  become  a  passion. 
It  is  a  very  deep  subject,  deeper 
than  I  can  fathom."  John,  the 
theologos,  or  God-speaker,  has 
given  us  something  upon  this  deep 
subject : — "  In  the  beginning  (ar- 
chetype, origin)  was  the  "Word,  and 
the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the 
Word  was  God.  The  same  was  in 
the  beginning  with  GK)d.  There- 
through were  all  things  made« 
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It  is  impossible  to  render  fully  tlie 
delicate  precisenessof  the  Greeklan- 
fi^age  here.  The  commentary  that 
follows  will  shew  the  appositeness 
of  the  quotation  to  the  question  :  — 
"  Wisdom  was  God,  as  wisdom  will 
always  be  one  with  its  creator,  and 
wisdom  was  with  God,  as  now  and 
ever  it  affords  the  same  mysterious 
delight  of  beine  one,  yet  outside 
of.  It  is  in  this  that  every  man 
of  genius  finds  his  highest  and 
most  exquisite  pleasure — the  com- 

Eanionship  of  a  epirit  which  is 
imself,  yet  is  outside  of  himself;  a 
pleasure  which  is  not  so  rare  in 
the  spiritual  world.  In  Sweden- 
borg  there  is  a  narration  that 
angels  throw  off  from  them  exis- 
tences which  they  afterwards 
cherish,  thus  making  out  of  them- 
selves a  life  which  is  not  them- 
selves." 

Is  it  not  conceivable,  without 
irreverence,  that  creation,  besides 
being  a  Divine  act  of  love  on  the 
part  of  God,  is  also  a  Divine  act  of 
Mis  patience  and  faith  ?  It  is  even 
conceivable  that  the  primal  soul, 
disparting  itself  into  myriads  upon 
myriads  of  individual  germs  of  ex- 
istence, lost  its  centrality  and  lived 
only  in  those  tiny  lives,  struggling 
upwards  ever  in  the  mystery  of 
their  growth,  yearning  towards 
the  glorious  imity  of  perf  ectness 
and  harmony.  This  would  be  bare 
Pantheism,  and  to  our  mind  not 
the  highest  Pantheism;  it  would 
be  the  paradox  of  Pantheism  (all- 
^^-ness)  without  a  God.  The 
instinctive  feeling  is  against  ihis 
deposition,  or  resignation  of  infi- 
nite consciousness,  this  veritable 
abdication  of  the  throne.  Such 
analogy,  moreover,  as  can  be  found 
is  simply  and  strongly  opposed  to 
this  theory.  In  the  human  body 
the  heart  goes  through  its  own 
motions,  the  lungs  have  their  pro- 

5er  business,  the  nerves  do  their 
uty  or  lapse  into    vagary,    the 
Irain  moves  involuntarily  when  it 


has  been  overtaxed,  but  the  central 
spirits  wields  control  over  the 
whole,  by  earnest  purpose  may^ 
stir  the  heart,  regulate  the  lungs,, 
dominate  the  nerves,  and  steady 
and  utilise  the  brain ;  can,  in  fact, 
within  certain  limits,  restore  thent 
to  their  duty  if  they  go  astray. 

Man  is  not  his  senses  and  func- 
tions ;  he  is  their  lord,  and  yet  he- 
grows  through,  in,  and  by  them. 
This  is  as  wonderful  as  the  con- 
nection of  G^d  with  His  creation. 

Theology  has  alwaj'^s  allowed 
that  something  could  be  added  or 
given  to  Gt)d,  though  the  return 
supposed  to  be  made  to  Him  is  the^ 
quality  represented  by  the  rather 
vague  word  glory.  But  even 
according  to  this  doctrine,  there- 
would  be  a  being  richer  or  poorer 
in  glory,  which  includes  a  differ- 
ence, or  comparison.  It  would 
rather  strain  the  sense  to  add  here 
that  this  implies  a  possibility  of 
growth,  or  of  retardation.  **The 
dust  returns  to  the  earth  as  it  was, 
and  the  spirit  reverts  to  Gk)d  who 

fave  it."     Can  it  be  supposed  to- 
e  of  no  matter  in  what  state  this 
returning  spirit  may  be,  whether- 
full  of  life  or  full  of  despair  ? 

If  GK)d  g^ws  it  is  by  food.    But 
what    is    spiritual    food?       The 
natural  hJj   ^ws  and  is  fed 
by  the  assimilation  of  natural  sub- 
stances ;  but  how  feeds  the  spirit  ?" 
By  its  life-work.    *  *  My  food,  *  *  said 
Jesus,  **  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him 
that  sent  me,  and  to  achieve  His 
work."     We  have  no  reason  to- 
believe  that  Jesus  did  not  mean 
what  he  said,  or  not  understand 
what  he  meant,  or  that  he  did  not 
speak    the    truth.      And    in    his 
simple  words  we  find  the  keystcne- 
of  our  thought,   the  idea  of  the- 
growth  of  God. 

We  may  find  much  in  parables, 
those  magical  caskets  of  which,  in 
the  centuries'  course,  the  keys  so 
often  have  become  lost,  but  which 
preserve  their  secret  essence  intact* 
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tbrougli  eras  of  stagnancy  of 
thought,  and  render  it  again  ever 
fresh  to  the  appreciator  when  he 
•comes.  Here  is  one  : — **  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  like  unto  treasure 
hid  in  the  field ;  which  when  a 
man  found  he  hid,  and  for  his  joy 
goes  and  sells  all  that  he  has,  and 
buys  that  field.*'  What  is  this 
kingdom  of  heaven  ?  What  mean 
the  *'  hidden  treasures  in  the  field, 
of  wheat  and  of  barley,  and  of  oil, 
and  of  honey  ?"  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  the  realm  of  Qod^s  swav, 
the  soul  of  His  creation,  in  which 
He  moves  ;  we  may  say  the  spiri- 
tual being  of  man,  wherein  He 
temples,  wherein  His  love  finds 
dwelling  and  sovereignty.  The  man 
•of  the  parable,  as  in  the  Talmudic 
parables  likewise,  represents  God. 
His  ''  all  that  he  has "  needs 
no  words  of  paraphrase  ;  it  is  His 
very  being.  He  surrendered  his 
own  life,  or  as  it  may  be  other- 
wise put,  exchanged  His  power 
•of  creating  pure  and  sinless  angelic 
beings,  untried,  and  therefore  mere 
gossamer-things,  for  the  purchase 
of  a  rude  substantial  field ;  that  is, 
for  the  power  of  creating  beings 
who  should  pass  through  matter 
(the  field)  with  freewill,  thereby 
becomingrationalmembersof  Him- 
self. In  other  words.  He  saw  that 
in  the  field  of  the  material  world 
could  be  found  the  treasure  of  the 
spiritual  man.  Wherefore  He  sur- 
rendered His  breath  of  life,  and 
poured  it  into  the  lungs  of  this 
spiritual  man,  evolving  the  ma- 
terial world  to  perfect  him  in. 

The  highest  peak  of  revelation 
that  is  visible  to  us  shews  a  way 
of  unselfishness  so  arduous  to  most 
of  us  that  by  pretty  general  con- 
sent we  leave  it  as  inaccessible. 
If  we  stretch  toward  it  seriously 
for  a  time,  we  soon  find  ourselves 
drawn  down  by  the  small  interrup- 
tions of  our  worldly  life,  and  end 
in  regarding  the  path  as  belonging 
to  an  imaginary  ideal  world,  where 


perhaps  we  may  be  some  day. 
Many  persons  cherish  an  idealisa- 
tion of  themselves,  in  which  they 
see  themselves  following  the  way 
of  utter  unselfishness ;  but,  alack, 
they  are  soon  proved,  as  a  rule,  to 
be  very  unlike  their  phantom  in- 
dividuality, if  their  personaliiy 
should  happen  to  be  outrag^. 
In  these  days  of  narrow,  superficial, 
and  confident  philosophy,  our  eyes 
are  so  blurred  that  they  fail  to  see 
the  wide  and  delicate  differences 
of  development  that  mark  out 
spheres  of  life  from  one  another. 
Do  we  realise,  for  instance,  as  a 
simple  statement  of  unassuming 
fact,  the  words  already  quoted  ? — 
"  My  food  is  to  do  the  wiU  of  the 
Sender  of  me,  and  to  achieve  His 
work." 

Now  living  as  we  are  on  plain 
and  palpable  material  diet,  it  is 
sorely  difficult  to  realise  such  food 
as  is  here  spoken  of.     It  seems  so 
shadowy  and  imsubstantial.    Bat 
we  have  the  expression   **  larg^ 
souled,"  and  we  know   to  some 
extcTit  what  we  mean  by  it.    And 
many  a  child  at  school  has  realised 
the  growth  in  strength  and  glad- 
ness on  the  vanquishment  of  some 
favourite    selfishness.     Even    the 
mind   grows    by    exercise.      The 
soul  that  strives  for  any  sincere 
end  grows  larger  in  the  prooess. 
What  is  called  an  awakening  may 
be  seen  sometimes,  which  is   the 
soul  marking  a  period  of  growth. 
If  two  friends  of  similar  condition 
have  presented  to  them  a  similar 
choice  between  a  difficult  unselfiah 
course  and  an  easy  selfish  one,  and 
take  different  roads,  they  will  soon 
realise  a  want  of  accord  one  with 
another ;    one    has    growth,     the 
other  has  consented  to  retardation. 
How  strong  one  is  made  by  such 
strange  food  as  following  the  abso- 
lute standard  or  Divine  ideal  g^yea 
to  each  of  us,  may  be  judged  from 
the  simple  courage  of  Jesus.  There 
was  nothing  in  him  that  could  be 
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made  afraid;  wbere  there  is  no 
selfishness,  what  is  there  to  touoh? 
Fear  is  essentially  a  selfish  thing. 
The  thought  oomplemental  to  the 
one  we  have  cited  is  this : — 

**If  any  one  seeks  to  follow  in 
my  road,  let  him  renounce  (dis- 
•caxd)  the  selfhood,  and  take  up 
his  cross  of  daily  things.  For 
whoever  longs  to  save  his  life, 
(whoever  selfishly  hugs  his  soul's 
safety)  is  on  the  way  of  losing  it." 
Into  the  self  is  the  first  step  of  our 
creation;  we  learn  our  indivi- 
duality, our  severance  from  the 
Infinite  life,  our  possibility  of 
freedom.  Out  of  the  self  is  the 
way  back  to  God ;  and  we  must 
take  it  some  time,  for  we  have  no 
life  of  ourselves  after  all ;  as 
earth-creatures  we  feed  on  sun 
and  its  growths,  as  souls  we  feed 
on  light  and  love,  and  their  myriad 
developments.  But  that  way  back 
we  take,  not  in  the  weakly  loveli- 
ness of  untried  innocence,  but  in 
the  marvellous  consciousness  of 
being  a  part  of  the  Divine  fulness 
that  has  life  in  itself,  and  so  in  the 
assurance  of  being  fed  for  ever, 
provided  we  can  give  up  as  well 
as  take;  provided  we  are  honest 
sons,  and  not  parasites. 

The  Indian  metaphysicians  say, 
'**  By  performing  the  corresponding 
duty  with  regard  to  each,  each 
"quarter  is  preserved  in  peace  and 
free  from  danger  "  (Sin^o  Wada. 
Gogerly).  Here  is  a  paraphrastic 
rendering  of  the  truth  we  have 
illustrated. 

We  have  taken  the  deepest  idea 
of  the  destiny  of  man  ever  em- 
bodied in  speech,  that  he  is  to 
grow  by  doing  the  work  of  God, 
and  to  live  on  the  perennial  fount 
of  life,  beginning  by  throwing 
away  the  hobble  of  the  fretful, 
iinsatisfied  self,  and  purging  him- 
self of  the  surfeit  of  ignorant 
pride.  We  may  thus  have  life  for 
the  pleasant  price  of  earning  it, 
and  nave  it  without  stop  or  stay. 


However  doubtful  it  may  be 
whether  the  visible  imiverse  (which 
is  only  a  physical  plane  of  life)  is 
actually  without  boundary,  no 
mortal  has  ever  truly  felt  that  the 
interior  life  that  feeds  all,  diews 
any  cessation,  weariness,  disincli- 
nation, or  inability  to  go  on 
feeding  for  ever.  Those  wno  be- 
lieve in  the  annihilation  of  man 
in  less  than  a  thousand  months 
after  he  is  sent  into  this  particular 
world  (or,  can  we  say,  strolls  into 
it?)  must  have  well-nigh  as  tre- 
mendous a  consciousness  of  God's 
continuous  power,  for  on  their 
hypothesis  he  can  afford  to  produce 
and  waste  individuality  in  un- 
counted multitude.  Logically, 
these  strong  believers  in  God's 
power  shomd  have  no  difficulty 
in  conceiving  mankind 

''  AsAumed 
In  plenitude  of  Deity,  and  the  imraeute 
Seclusion  of  His  essence," 
where  for  ever  there  would  be 
room  to  build  our  individual  nests, 
and  grow,  as  a  small  bird  in  a 
heaven-spreading  tree,  full  of  food 
and  shelter. 

Now  to  turn  our  thought  round. 
As  the  Infinite  is  a  law  to  us,  is  he 
not  a  law  to  Himself,  whereunto 
such  law  as  we  can  appreciate  is  a 
faint  approximation  r  If  we  are 
to  gain  our  true  life  by  discarding 
luxurious  self,  may  not  the  life  of 
God  consist  in  for  ever  discarding 
His  central  Divinity  ?  Is  not  our 
duty  of  self-abandonment  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  Eternal  ?  And,  as 
we  grow  in  noble  qualities,  and  so 
in  our  truest  self,  by  every 
strenuous  blow  in  the  direction  of 
good  and  the  conquest  of  the  sel- 
fishness that  makes  us  lag,  may  He 
not  find  growth  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  myriads  of  His  little 
men,  in  the  blossoming  of  His 
coimtless  clustering  spheres  of 
angels  ?  Our  meat  is  to  fulfil  His 
wiU ;  that  is,  to  do  and  love.  Is 
not  His  life  and  meat  to  do  and 
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love  too?  As  we  do  not  lose 
really  our  best  life  in  giving 
up  what  may  seem  at  the 
moment  of  abandonment  to  be 
that  best  life,  so  in  giving  up 
the  possibility  of  the  imtroubled 
Olympian  life  that  filled  the  pagan 
imagination,  does  God  not  gain 
His  highest  crown  in  infinite 
fatherhood  and  motherhood,  in 
tiniversal  responsibility?  As  we 
are  taught  to  give  up  our 
clinging  selfhood,  not  so  much 
from  knowledge,  but  in  faith,  so 
may  we  not  without  irreverence 
ask  ourselves  whether,  when  the 
Father  of  Life  gives  up  His  as- 
sured existence  and  poius  forth 
His  love  and  life  into  myriad 
mjrriads  of  individualised  beings, 
it  is  all  in  absolute  knowledge,  or 
whether  it  is  not,  in  a  sense,  rather 
in  trust  and  faith — ^f or  is  not  the 
pettiest  individual  dowered  with 
the  mighty  gift  of  freedom  ?  And 
do  we  not  know  in  ourselves 
what  power  we  have  to  rebel  for 
ages,  and  refuse  to  seek  the  Divine 
heart  of  Heaven  again  ? 

Our  words  are  terribly  inadequate, 
though  but  little  more  so  than  our 
thoughts,  to  conceive  of  these 
things ;  but  we  may  feel  where  we 
cannot  reach  by  logic : — 

"  He  who   though  vast  and  strange 
when  with  intellect  we  gaze. 
Yet  close  to  our  heart  steals  in,  in 
a  thousand  tender  ways." 

As  **  he  that  giveth  up  his  life,  the 
same  shall  save  it,"  how  far  has 
God  permitted  His  own  life  to  be 
entrusted  to  His  creation  ?  As  we 
live  by  Him,  has  He  so  far  aban- 
doned His  central  life  that  He  can- 
not live  without  us  ?  As  Love  is 
Love,  is  not  creation  the  necessary 
complement  of  Gt)dhead?  The 
prof oundest  insight  has  shewn  us 
the  infinite  sensitiveness  that  marks 
the  amplest  life, — **  inasmuch  as 
ye  did  ought  to  the  least  of  these 
My  brethren,  ye  did  it  imto  Me." 
We  have  endeavoured  so  far  to 


be  as  logical  as  so  transoendant  a 
matter  permits.  The  intellect  is- 
compelled  by  its  nature  (save  when 
prejudice  for  the  time  blinds  it)  to 
accept  what  is  reasonable  ;  but  it 
has  the  power  of  living  in  isolated 
indepenaence  and  rejecting  love. 
There  are  persons  still  in  a  state 
of  such  obfuscation  that  the  words 
''  Bemember  that  all  God  covets  is 
His  creatures'  happiness  and  their 
love,"  would  be  disagreeably  fanci- 
ful to  them ;  persons  who,  if  the- 
thought  were  pressed  upon  them, 
would  rejoin.  How  do  you  prove  it? 

Is  not  the  starvation  necessity  of 
work  in  our  world  the  rudimentary 
alphabet  of  learning  that  God  can- 
not keep  us  alive  (o^iVtf,  not  merely 
in  existence)  unless  we  work  for 
Him?  Those  who  will  not  work 
have  to  be  forced  to.  Physically 
we  might  be  placed  in  an  over- 
flowing garden  of  Eden,  but  a  fall 
(to  us,  constituted  as  we  are)  woidd 
be  a  necessity,  or  we  should  die  of  in- 
anition,— dwindle  as  many  a  lan- 
guid tribe,  or  many  a  lazy  man. 
And  if  we  were  living  in  the  pure 
Eden  of  spirit,  we  should  have  to- 
fall  into  matter  to  learn  our  rudi- 
mentary lessons  by  remoteness 
from  spirit.  In  the  higher  realms 
of  life,  what  do  we  know  of  the 
response  made  to  God,  of  the  mu^ 
tuality  of  Gt>d  and  man  ? 

Jesus  said  that  his  true  suste- 
nance was  to  do  the  Father's  will, 
and  his  life  shewed  that  he  felt 
and  meant  it.  Was  this  a  mere 
secretion  of  the  cells  of  his  brain  ? 
0  mighty  materialist,  you  have 
yet  to  prove  it.  If  such  thought  be 
the  product  of  association  of  ideas, 
who  started  the  links  of  the  chain 
that  binds  us  to  so  strange  a  con- 
ception as  infinite  fatherhood? 
We  could  enjoy  beef  and  beer 
quite  as  well  without  it,  possibly 
better. 

Does  this  Fatherly  Heart,  so 
dose  knit  to  all  of  us,  then  grow  ? 
Do  our  hearts  grow,  then  grows 
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ihifl.  Man  grows  in  the  surrender 
of  cherished  selfness,  in  the  domi- 
nation of  personal  pride,  in  the 
exiling  his  ^est  from  his  apparent 
self.  If  His  law  be  ours,  God 
grows  in  His  wondrous  self- 
abandonment  to  us,  in  His  ruin  of 
His  seclusion  to  liye  in  us,  and  at 
our  mercy ;  in  His  hard-working 
faculty  rather  than  in  an  infinite 
'Centrality  of  ease.  Man  grows  by 
the  love  that  pours  into  mm  when 
lie  has  done  well,  by  the  return 
God  makes  for  every  slightest  act 
of  labour  for  godUke  purpose. 
God  grows  by  me  infinite  coming 
to  blossom  and  fruit  of  His  grand 
experiment ;  His  heart  sweUs  with 


every  baby  growth  of  the  love  of 
the  children  that  hang  upon  His 
breasts.  He  is  joy  of  their  joy, 
and  they  joy  of  His.  And  in  His 
fullest  joy  he  renounces  Himself 
again  and  draws  breal^  of  love  to 
pour  out  from  His  limg^  that  life 
which  shall  be  ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousand  more  children,  all 
treading  with  doubtful  steps  the 
old  stem  paths  of  growth;  all 
tending,  by  virtue  of  free  will 
eventually  finding  its  own  and  its 
best,  through  the  uncountable  ages, 
back  to  mat  tender  Heart  fliat 
never  ceases  to  grow-  in  love  and 
to  vibrate  with  new  creation. 

Keningale  Cook. 
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M.   ABSINTHE   AND   MDLLE.    TARTINE. 

A  Story  of  Paeis. 

L 

How  bright  in  tho  Bois  !    What  a  sweet  af temoon^ 
A  holiday  seems  to  put  time  into  tune  ; 
But  if  only  things  happened  as  in  a  romance. 
There  would  come  no  old  gowoeraante  looking  askance. 

But  the  loneliest  life  leads  the  wretched  dUne  ; 

None  comes  to  amuse,  or  from  emmi  to  save ; 

There  are  girls,  to  be  sure,  but  then  they're  of  no  count, 

And  Madame's  as  blue  as  a  frozen-up  fount. 

Oh  !  what  a  sweet  angel  sits  under  the  tree  ; 
He  surely  won*t  dare  to  make  eyes  upon  me ! 
Ah,  no  !    He  looks  tmfe,  distrait,  ennuyS  ; 
Mais,  ah,  gu^il  est  jolt  tout  pdU  qu^il  est ! 

Such  eyes  !    What  sentiment  there  and  what  fire  ! 
But  they  stare  straight  ahead  and  dou*t  pause  to  admire  ; 
Overstudy  no  doubt !    And  how  soiled  his  array  ; 
Mais,  ah,  qu^U  est  joli  tout  pdle  qWU  est  / 

Shall  I  give  him  one  pitying  glance  as  I  pass  ? 
Mademoiselle  cannot  see  through  her  spectacle-glass* 
Shall  I  smile  just  a  soupgon  f    What  would  Madame  say  I 
Mais,  ah,  qu^U  est  joli  tout  pdle  qu*il  est  I 

Ingrai  I  for  I  smiled,  and  I'm  sure  that  he  saw. 
But  his  lordly  look  didn't  alter  a  straw : 
What  an  emperor  he  is.    If  he  '  asked,'  I'd  say  nay ; 
Maia,  ah,  qu*U  est  joli  tout  pdle  qxCil  est ! 

Tes,  Mad'm'selle,  the  view  ! — 'tis  indeed  very  well ; — 
Ah,  qvHL  est  joli — tout  pdle — U  ciel ! 
Betum  !  what,  so  soon  ?    See  how  bright  is  the  day ; 
Ah,  qyCil  est  joli  tout  pdle  q\C%L  est  I 

II. 

The  last  throw  of  the  die !    If  I  gain,  I  take  wife. 

And  settle  me  down  to  a  virtuous  life. 

If  it  fail,  there's  a  nook  in  the  silver  Seine, 

Where  one's  trouble  may  slide,  and  be  ne'er  felt  again* 
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Far  away  from  the  Morgue  there  are  willows  and  weeds ; 

A  dexterous  slip,  and  I'm  cradled  in  reeds  ! 

A  last  sick  smile,  and  a  long  good-bye, 

And  the  ouze  smoothes  over  the  place  where  I  lie. 

The  last  news  at  the  Bourse  was  that  Kentes  were  down, 
On  report  of  war  losses  :  well,  if  so,  I  drown. 
Stay ....  'tis  twenty  hours  yet  to  the  settling  time  ! 
Long  enough  for  a  battle,  a  game,  or  a  crime. 

Tou  can  speculate  now  on  a  generous  scale. 
Millionaire  if  you  win,  or  hell  if  you  fail ; 
And  your  capital's  large  ;— <loes  tlie  risk  take  your  breath? 
Pshaw  !  there's  ample  reserve  when  your  banker  is  death. 

ni. 

TWBNTY  HOXJBS  AFTER. 

''  Miss  C^cile,  your  Papa !  he  stands  wailing  below. 
And  has  something  to  tell  you,  so  pray  don't  be  slow  ; 
Tou  have  leave  for  the  day."    ''  Oh  Madame,  how  nice  ! 
Bon  jour,  dear  Madame,  I'll  be  dressed  in  a  trice." 

''  Come  along,  my  dear  daughter,  I  think  he  will  do  ; 

He  is  calling  at  five."     '<  But,  dear  Papa,  who  ? " 
"  Half  a  million  of  francs  he  has  left  to  invest 

At  the  bank  in  securities,  all  of  the  best. 

^*  And  he'll  take  but  a  quarter  of  that  as  your  dot; 
Most  lover-like  he,  while  so  many  are  not : 
Five-and-forty,  too,  only  !  a  wonderful  catch  ; 
I  hope  now,  my  dear,  you'll  be  pleased  with  the  match." 

''  'Twill  be  better  than  school,  I  dare  say.  Papa  dear."* 
^'  WeU,  you'll  see  him  at  once,  child,  and  then  we  shall  hear ; 
If  this  war  would  but  finish,  and  make  business  straight. 
We'd  soon  have  you  married ;  nay,  why  should  we  wait  ? 

*'  Well,  dearest! he's  putting  his  coat  on  outside  ; 

What  now  am  I  to  say  ? — that  you  will  be  a  bride  ?  " 
*'  Oh  hush,  Papa  dearest  ;  oh,  what  can  I  say  ] 

Ak,  qu^U  est  jolif  to^U  pdle  qii,^U  est !  " 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

**  'Tis  all  right  with  the  girl,  as  I  hoped  ! — Well,  adieu. 
If  you  will !    By  the  bye,  though,  one  moment.  Monsieur ; 
The  news  of  the  victory  you  spoke  of  at  noon 
Turns  out  false ;  what  a  blow  to  one's  hoping  too  soon  1 

*^  And  the  Bourse  must  have  felt  it.  I  dare  say  yoii'U  learn 
There  are  scores  of  men  ruined ;  well,  each  has  his  turn." 

*'  We  must  shift  for  ourselves,  up  and  down  the  scale  goes ; 
I  lose  something  by  this ; — 'twas  some  rig,  I  suppose." 
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IV. 

So  that  afiair's  settled  ! A  sweet  little  Miss  ! 

Her  smile  is  a  charming  soft  prelude  to  bliss. 
We'll  live  in  the  country  ;  'twill  give  me  a  rest 
From  the  load  that  lies  heavy  as  stone  on  my  breast. 

Life  balanced  itself  on  the  turn  of  an  hour, 
On  the  one  side  a  grave>  on  the  other  a  bower. 

Twenty  words  on  a  paper the  Bourse  takes  a  jump, 

And  a  nice  little  fortune  is  made  in  a  lump. 

'Tis  how  the  world  taught,  so  the  world  needn't  fret ; 
And  now  it's  all  over,  1  soon  shall  forget. 

'Twas  neatly  done  too  ! ''  Hands  off!  what  d'ye  mean  t 

Take  me  for  a  spy ! — you  will  ? — ^you  unclean 

Cur  of  a  gendarme"    •*  Sir,  you'd  better  not  spar, 
Tou  see  the  crowd  sway ;  should  they  scent  who  you  are, 
Yankee  Lynch  gives  the  word,  and  like  tigers  they'll  tear  ; 
I'll  not  promise  your  life  if  you  make  any  stir." 

'^  Enough  of  this  nonsense  !  I'm  known — *'  As  the  gent 
Who  forged  the  false  news  ! " — "  Oh  great  heaven,  relent  ! 
Is  there  no  escape  1 " — *'  ISfone,  we  have  been  on  your  track 
Since  noon.     Monsieur,  this  way,  tJie  street  at  the  back." 

"  But  I've  money  !  " — "  'Tis  nought !  all  around  us  are  eyes 
Of  my  comrades  who  envy  that  I've  got  the  prize ; 
I  am  old  and  have  found  two  professions  don't  pay, — 
Namely,  forging  and  bribery  ! " — "  But  what  if  I  say 

Half  a  million  ? — I  trip  you  quite  gently  and  run  ! 
Take  my  chance  of  escape  !    A  bargain  ?    Say  done  ! — 
I  leave  Paris  for  ever." — "  Ah,  Monsieur  will  joke. 
We  are  playing  strict  game,  there's  no  grace  for  revoke.'^ 
«  «  «  #       .      «  « 

Sits  a  girl  softly  telling  a  fanciful  dream, 
To  the  star  that  is  first  with  its  silver  sad  gleam, 
And — ^hist — from  her  window  just  over  the  way. 
She  sings  "  Ah,  qu'il  est  joli  tmd pdle  qii'U  est!" 

They  pass,  both  the  gendarme  and  he  :  droops  his  head. 
For  the  strain  seems  to  sound  from  the  realms  of  the  dead. 
Bah,  'tis  nought,  one  must  come  to  the  end  of  oue's  day. 
And  meet  death qu*U  est  joli  toutpdU  qu^U  est ! 
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The    most   brilliant  triumphs   of 
science  have  been  due  to  the  care- 
ful investigation  of  residual  phe- 
nomena.    It  has  been  in  the  study 
of  facts  which  ordinary  observers 
despised,      or      over-looked,      or 
assumed    that    they    thoroughly 
imderstood,  that  the  key  to  true 
theory  has  most  frequently  been 
found.        To    submit    ashes — the 
caput  tnortuuniy  the  crude  residuum 
of    a     chemical    process,    to    the 
balance,  would    have    seemed  to 
the      old    phlogistic     chemists    a 
ridiculous  waste  of  time.     Yet  on 
that  very  act  depended  the  whole 
S2)lendid  discovery  of  quantitative 
analysis.     *'Pho,  pho,  a  pack  of 
weeds,  sir,  a  pack  of  weeds,"  was 
the  contemptuous  comment  of  the 
established  professional  dulness  of 
a     later    daj',     when     a     yoimg 
naturalist,  afterwards  well-known 
to  fame,  timidly  presented  to  his 
college  superior  a  beautifully  pre- 
served Hortui  siccus  of  the  delicate 
marine  Alg(B  of  the  Scottish  shores. 
As    it    is    in    some    unconscious 
assumption  that  the  fallacy  which 
vitiates  an  argument  usually  lurks, 
so  is  it  in  some  obscure,  ill-under- 
stood,  apparently  trivial  detail, — 
something  that  eveiyone  but  the 
possessor  of    that  exhaustive  pa- 
tience    which    is    one    mode     of 
genius  would  overlook, — that  the 
cause  of  the  utter  misconception 
of     an     important     philosophical 
proposition  may  often  be  detected. 
It  was  against  this  fertile  source 
of  error  that,  of  all  men  who  ever 
taught    their  kind,    Euclid  most 


carefully  sought  to  provide.  We 
need  not  pause  to  inquire  whether 
there  is  not  a  certain  gap  even  in 
his  fourtli  proposition.  But  that 
his  *^  elements"  were  rather  in- 
tended as  a  model  for  controversial 
writing,  alio  wing  no  room  f  or  en*or, 
than  as  a  method  of  geometric 
research,  has  been  the  oi)inion  of 
some  of  those  best  qualified  to 
judge.  We  know  something  of 
what  were  the  assumptions  as  to 
chemical  law  before  the  times  of 
Dalton  and  of  Cavendish  ;  as  to 
mechanical  law,  before  the  obser- 
vations of  Galileo,  or  indeed  of 
Newton  ;  as  to  politics,  before  the 
date — and  among  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  political  studies 
and  writings  of  Aristotle  ;  as  to 
theology,  at  all  times — except  in 
the  one  small  sect  which  alone  is 
always  in  the  right,  but  the  iden- 
tification of  which  has  imfortu- 
nately  not  yet  been  fully  accom- 
plished. But  i)erhap8  neither  the 
assumption  of  the  four  elements  of 
natural  substances;  that  of  nature's 
abhorrence  of  a  vacuum ;  that  of 
the  barbarism  of  all  human  races 
save  the  one  of  which  the  speaker 
is  a  member ;  or  that  of  the 
damnable  error  of  all  fonns  of 
religion  save  that  held  by  the 
same  indeterminable  centre  of 
rectitude,  have  been  more  hostile 
to  the  pursuit  and  the  attainment 
of  truth,  than  is  the  contempt 
which  many  of  those  persons  who 
now  daim  to  be  the  teachers  of 
their  fellows  bestow  on  what 
formed  the  chief  portions  of  the 
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wisdom  of  the  g^at  men   who 

E receded  them;  whose  shoe- 
itchets,  as  matter  of  intellectual 
stature,  they  are  not  worthy  to 
stand  on  tiptoe  to  unloose. 

In  fa^t,  one  tendency  of  any 
great  discovery  has  always  been 
to  throw  discredit  on  more  ancient 
discoveries,  with  which  the  new 
one  might,  at  the  first  blush,  seem 
to  disac^ee.  That  a  new  bit  of 
truth  snould  at  once  fit  into  its 
proper  place  in  general  theory, 
like  a  piece  of  a  Chinese  puzzle,  is 
the  common  expectation  of  the 
student.  It  is,  however,  very 
rarely  the  case  that  such  an  evident 
fitness  is  at  once  apparent.  Haste, 
and  reliance  on  the  latest  result, 
lead  not  unnaturally  to  deprecia- 
tion of  earlier  results,  of  no  less 
truth  and  importance,  with  the 
process  of  arriving  at  which  the 
later  student  is  unfamiliar.  And 
thus,  in  collecting  and  assorting 
the  ever  growing  multitude  of 
known  truths,  out  of  which  a 
true  philosophy,  based  on  an 
exhaustive  science,  will  one  day 
spring,  some  of  the  most  deserving 
of  modem  thinkers  have  disfigured 
lineaments  which  posterity  might 
otherwise  have  better  loved,  by  an 
unseemly  sneer  at  the  labours  of 
greater  men  who  have  wrought 
before  them. 

We  have  seen  the  rise,  the 
ctJmination,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  decline,  of  one  of 
these  new  views  of  an  ancient 
problem,  since  the  time  of  the 
first  publications  of  Adam  Smith. 
Philosophy  owes  much  to  the 
lucid  manner  in  which  that 
writer  dissected  relations  which 
had  been  thought  too  obscure,  or 
too  unimportant  for  minute  study, 
before  his  time.  He  laid  the  basis 
of  the  science  of  national  wealth. 
But  those  who  followed  him,  and 
who  often  devoted  admirable 
labours  and  brilliant  powers  to 
the   investigation    of    what   was 


called — by  an  unconscious  contra- 
diction of  terms — ^political  economy 
(or  the    national    administratioa 
of    the    household)  fell    into    an. 
error    which    they    might    have 
avoided  by  the  philological  exami- 
nation of  the  very  name  of  their 
pursuit.     They  assumed  that  the 
love  of  gain  was,  not  a,  but  //i^, 
mainspring  of  human  action.  They 
confounded  the  woixis  wealth  and 
welfare.     They  described  as  great 
natural  laws,  relations,   any  defi- 
nition   of    which,    when    cariied 
beyond    a    degree    of    simplicity 
which  is  that  of  a  truism,  become 
too  complicated  to  reduce  to  any 
intelligible     rule.       Thus,     **  the 
great  law  of  supply  and  demand  *' 
is   spoken  of  by  public    writers, 
under  the  influence  of  fashion  in 
speech,  with  almost  as  much    ven- 
eration as  is   expressed  by   theo- 
logians as  to  the  famous  Filioque 
clause.     That  in  the  smaller  trans- 
actions  of  barter  or  petty  trade 
there  is  a  close  inter-depei^dence  be- 
tween supply  and  demand  is  a  very 
simple    and  Tmimportant  remark. 
But  the  moment  we  ascend  much 
above   the    level  of  the  huckster 
such  difficulties  come  in  that  the 
great  law  becomes  extremely  unin- 
telligible in  its  operation.  We  have 
to    inquire    what    is    meant     bv 
demand.     Is  it  the  application  for, 
or  the  felt  and  admitted  want  of, 
or  the  possibility   of   an  opening 
for  the  consumption    of,    a    new 
article   of   supply?    Under  either 
of  these  definitions  it  is  impossible 
to  lay  down  any  general  la\r  as  to 
whether  supply  or  demand  is  cause 
or  consequence.     At  times  there  is 
an    ample  supply,   but  no   corre- 
sponding demand.  This  is  called  a 
glut ;  as  in  the  recent  case  of  the 
over  supply  of  the  Indian  market 
with  Manchester  cotton  goods,  for 
which  no  purchasers  were  forth- 
coming.   At  times  there  is  a  brisk 
demand  in  the  sense  of  applica- 
tion \  as  in  the  case  of  a  call  for  the 
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stock  or  shares  of  an  enterprise, 
when  the  only  effect  of  the  demand 
is  to  raise  the  price  of  the  article 
•without  increasing  either  its 
quantity  or  its  inti'insic  value.  At 
times  there  is  urgent  want  but  no 
supply ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  famine 
in  Orissa  in  1 865.  When  the  20th 
of  October  in  that  year  passed 
without  rain,  the  whole  region 
became  struck  with  panic,  and  the 
effect  of  the  extra  demand  for  food 
was  that  the  country  cemed  to 
supply  the  towns.  At  both  Cuttack 
and  Pooree  the  bazaars  were  closed,  • 
and  the  terror  and  inconvenience 
became  everywhere  extreme.  If  we 
speak  of  demand  in  the  sense  of  a 
possible  opening  for  a  contingent  or 
novel  supply,  we  may  observe  that, 
since  the  time  of  Whittington,  the 
power  to  detect  indications  of  such 
a  state  of  things  has  been  one  of 
the  elements  of  the  genius  of  the 
great  merchant.  Sometimes  the 
want,  however  urgent,  is  unsup- 
plied ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  want 
of  great  statesmen,  great  patriots, 
or  great  orators,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  great  men  in  Europe 
generally,  in  the  present  day.  At 
times  the  speculative  supply  of  a 
new  and  imprecedented  product 
has  produced  a  demand  almost 
without  limits,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  supply  of  the  modem  facilities 
for  locomotion ;  to  the  provision  of 
which  certain  financiers  of  the  old 
school  prided  themselves  on  never 
having  given  any  assistance.  Be- 
tween the  cases  of  the  unsatisfied 
demand  for  food  in  Orissa,  and 
the  development  of  the  third-class 
railway  traffic  in  England,  every 
imaginable  condition  of  relation, 
or  of  non-relation,  between  demand 
and  supply  may  so  readily  be 
pointed  out,  that  it  is  evidently 
absurd  to  offer  to  formulate  any 
general  law  regulating  such  rela- 
tion. 

Thus   in  political  economy  the 
residual  or  neglected  phenomena 


80  far  exceed  in  value  those  which 
the  statistician  can  reduce  to  rule, 
that  the  application  of  scientific 
method  is  only  practicable  with 
extreme  reserve.  And  thus  men 
enslave  themselves  by  the  use 
of  luuneaning  formult^r  rather 
of  f  ormulre  in  which  the  variants  so 
far  exceed  the  constants  that 
equation  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  result  of  the  discovery  of 
the  mode  in  which  a  positive  truth 
is  strained  by  its  preachers,  in 
order  to  attribute  to  it  controlling, 
rather  than  contributory,  signifi- 
cance, is  to  dispose  the  mass  of 
mankind  to  reject  the  entire  doc- 
trine, and  to  declare  that  it  con- 
tains no  truth  at  all. 

The  oscillatory  advance  of  our 
conceptions  of  newly  discovered 
tioith  may  bear  a  homely  illustra- 
tion. Let  us  imagine  that  an 
observer  in  the  moon,  or  in  some 
extra-mundano  station,  had  noted 
that  when  the  two  hands  on  a 
certain  dial  in  connection  with  a 
great  building;,  such  as  a  railway 
station,  coincided  in  a  vertical  line, 
there  was  a  gi*eat  chiming  of  bells, 
and  that  a  moveable  body  issued 
at  great  rapidity  from  the  build- 
ing. Some  knowledge  of  mechanics 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  hands  of  the  dial  operated  as  a 
detent,  and  that  on  their  co- 
incidence the  moveable  body  (the 
train)  was  detached,  and  at  the 
same  time  rang  the  mid-day  chimes. 
Further  observation,  however,  con- 
vinced a  fresh  observer  that  there 
was  no  organic  connection  between 
the  train  and  the  clock,  or  the 
train  and  the  carillon  of  the  neigh- 
bouring church.  Lunar  opinion, 
on  this,  surges  back,  and  declares 
that  the  original  observation  was 
in  fault ;  that  the  relative  position 
of  the  hands  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  escape  of  the  tram,  and 
that  a  mere  casual  coincidence  has 
been  strained  into  a  hypothetical 
law.     It  is  only  the  third,   and 
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ultimate,  state  of  the  theory, 
which  points  out  that,  although 
there  is  no  organic  connection, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  a  true  con- 
nection ;  that  the  real  law  that 
underlies  all  the  three  movements 
is  tlie  same;  but  that  it  is  the 
apx)arent  position  of  tlie  sun,  or 
the  actual  condition  of  the  rotation 
of  the  earth,  which  (measured  by 
what  is  called  mean  time)  regu- 
lates alike  the  hands  of  the  clock, 
the  ringing  of  the  carillon,  and 
the  starting  of  the  mid-day  train. 

It  may  be  very  strongly  sus- 
pocted  that  whenever  the  explana- 
tion prepared  for  a  liitch,  or  a 
liiatiis,  in  some  otherwise  symme- 
tncal  theory  is  made  to  depend  on 
the  folly,  the  ignorance,  the  blind- 
ness, the  prejudice,  the  superstition, 
or  souKi  otlier  evil  quality  of  our 
ancestors  or  predecessors,  tlie 
explainers  are  in  the  second  of  the 
three  stages  above  indicated.  80 
simple,  and  for  the  moment  so 
satisfactory,  is  this  manner  of  ac- 
counting for  the  refractory  residual 
phenomenon  wliich  refuses  to  lend 
itself  to  the  new  theory,  that  it  is 
little  wonder  that  it  is  the  favourite 
resort  of  those  who  care  more  for 
the  establishment  of  their  own 
views,  or  their  own  authority,  than 
for  the  impersonal  cause  and 
divine  progress  of  truth. 

By  no  class  of  persons  is  the 
transparent  fallacy  of  rejecting  any 
residual  phenomena  inconsistent 
witli  their  own  hypothesis,  on  the 
folly  or  the  malignity  of  their 
opi)onents  (that  is  to  say,  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  man- 
kind), so  freely  and  universally 
adopted  as  by  the  polemic,  or 
theological  disputant.  With  most 
of  these  persons,  indeed,  the  future 
inlet  of  that  truth  which  may 
dawn  from  the  study  of  what  they 
have  neglected,  is  studiously  and 
F3'stematically  dammed  out,  to  the 
very  utmost  extent  of  their  power. 
Not  only  they,  and  they  alone,  are 


the  recipients   and  dispensers  of 
the  tnitli,    the   whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  but  theirs  is 
the  truth  as  it  was  in  the  begin- 
ning— that  is  to  saj',  6,000  years 
ago — is  now,  and  ever   shall  be, 
incorrigible,  immutable,  total,  cen- 
tral.    The  onlv  drawback  to  this 
position     is    the     utter    want    of 
imanimity  in  tlioso  who  sustain  it- 
On  so  many  mountain  tops  of  a 
lengthened     chain    there  is    only 
one  that  is  the    summit.       Kach 
climber  i>roclaims  that  his  is  that 
one,  and  that  all  the  others  are, 
in  fact,  not  hills,  but  holes.    Kach 
polemic  so   utterly   condemns   all 
the  others,  be   their  divergencies 
great  or  small,  that  there  is  Imt 
one  i)oint  on  which  they  all  agree, 
and  that  is  in  the  condemnation  of 
the  inquirer  who    should  dare  to 
apply  to   religious   questions  the 
method   which   has    proved   most 
fruitful  in  producing  all  the  i>osi- 
tive  knowledge  yet   acquired   by 
man,  namely,  that  of  comparative 
anal^'sis.    The  Chiistian  has  hox>e5 
of  gaining  the  heathen;  the  Parsee 
may  hope  to    convince  the    Jew; 
the  Churchman  may   even  admit 
that  by  some  inscrutable  m^-stery 
of  IH^-ine  sovereignty  the  Dissenter 
may  get  to  Heaven — but  all  will 
agree   in  stoning  the  philosophic 
inquirer  who  talks  of  comparative 
theologj',  or  of  an  analysis  of  the 
pui-jmrt,  the  history,  and  the  origin 
of  human  creeds.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
therefore,   that  the  positive  stage 
of  religion  is  yet  at  some  distance. 
This  intolerance  of  the  obscure, 
or  the  intellectually  inconvenient, 
is    extended    to    many    of    those 
beliefs,    habits,    studies,    theories, 
and  even  instincts,  which,  in  past 
times,    have    furnished   the   chief 
motive  or  controlling  elements  of 
human  life.      It  may  hereafter  be 
regarded  as  not   the  least  signal 
mark    of    the  barbarism    of   the 
nineteenth  century"  that  men  who 
were  the  leaders  of  thought  should 
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have  looked  one  another  gi^avely 
in  the  face  while  they  ascribed 
those  incidents  in  ancient  history 
which  they  failed  to  comprehend, 
•or  which  jaiTed  with  their  hj'po- 
theses,  to  the  ignorance  and  stupi- 
dity, not  of  themselves,  but  of  the 
:ancient8.  That  in  respect  of  many 
of  those  phases  of  thought  the  due 
•comprehension  of  which  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  the  jihiloso- 
jihic  history  of  mankind,  we  are 
now  in  the  second,  or  destructive, 
«tage  of  knowledge,  there  can  be 
no  dispute.  It  may  be  the  case 
that  such  a  stage  is,  in  itself, 
an  advance  on  that  which  it  has 
displaced.  If  we  believe  that  the 
•change  of  human  opinion  follows 
a  law  of  secular  and  cei'tain  pro- 
cess, we  must  at  least  admit  that, 
AS  with  the  planets  themselves, 
the  movement  of  certain  elements 
of  thought  appears  at  times  to  be 
reti-ograde. 

With  regai*d  to  the  change  of 
opinion  which  has  ah'eady  taken 
place,  since  the  dawn  of  literature, 
with  regard  to  the  group  of  sub- 
jects of  which  we  speak,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the 
^neral  advance  of  human  know- 
ledge it  is  impossible  for  any 
special  branch  or  study  to  remain 
unaltered.  That  advance  may  be 
isaid  to  come  under  the  terms  of 
the  same  general  law  that  appears 
to  have  regulated  the  succession  of 
the  palfl3ontological  series  of 
animal  forms,  in  time.  It  is 
the  increase  in  specialisation  of 
function,  accompanying,  as  is  na- 
tural, the  increase  in  flie  number 
-of  specific  forms.  The  cartilaginous 
tyrants  of  the  stormy  seas  of  me  old 
red  sandstone  epoch  had  the  abode 
of  a  fish,  the  armour  of  a  turtle  or 
of  a  crocodile,  a  respiration  of  almost 
•or  altogether  an  amphibious  cha- 
racter, and  a  general  structure 
<x>ntaining  such  elements  for 
development,  that  portions  of  the 
anatomy  of    bird,   beast,  reptile, 


and  fish  may  be  thought  to  be 
fore-shadowed  in  the  more  general 
and  less  special  structure  of 
the  gi'istly  predecessors  of  the 
existing  sharks  and  I'ays.  In  the 
same  manner,  what  was  once 
the  general  mathematics,  or 
mathesis,  of  the  philosopher — the 
sum  of  human  learning,  which  Plato 
or  Aristotle  thought  it  not  too 
much  to  attempt  to  grasp,  and 
which  even  so  late  as  the  time  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  well-nigh 
mastered  by  one  individual — ^has 
undergone  a  process  of  develop- 
ment, of  ramification,  and  of 
specialisation,  which  has  so  far 
extendeii  that  it  would  now  be 
thought  a  mark  of  inferior,  rather 
than  of  superior  culture  for  any 
man  to  profess  -with  Bacon  that 
he  had  ^*  taken  all  knowledge 
for  his  portion."  In  this  in- 
creasing specialisation,  the  more 
obscure  paits  of  himian  know- 
ledge, tne  studies  that  were 
matters  of  difficulty  and  hesitation 
even  to  the  piercing  intelligence  of 
Aristotle;  and  the  vast  group  of 
imaginative  broodings  in  which 
poetry,  rather  than  science,  is 
wont  to  delight,  are  left  to  a  great 
extent  stranded.  They  are  out 
of  their  element  in  the  fierce, 
vulgar  light  that  beats  on  all  dis- 
sected thought.  They  have  not 
yet  met  with  their  Newton,  their 
Dalton,  or  their  Cuvier.  That 
they  should,  therefore,  be  cast 
aside  in  the  impatient  rush  of 
those  who  think  that  what  is  yet 
unknown  is  also  unknowable,  is 
more  natural  than  creditable.  But, 
to  take  one  instance  out  of  many, 
while  it  is  a  gain  to  civilisation 
to  have  passed  from  the  fear  of 
sorcery  entertained  in  the  time  of 
James  the  First,  in  England,  or  at 
the  period  of  the  witch-persecution 
at  Salem,  to  the  more  frigid  atmo- 
sphere of  modem  incredulity,  it  is 
not  so  sure  that  our  knowledge  of 
human  nature  is  more  proK>und 
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under  the  latter  than  under  the 
former  creed.    We  have  evidence 
— we  think  undeniable  evidence— of 
the  fact  of  certain  abnormal  distur- 
bances which  from  time  to   time 
have  vexed  humanity,    recurring 
with  waves  or  beats,  or  sweeping 
over  communities   with    epidemic 
suddenness  and  force.  To  attribute 
them  to  evil  spirits  was,  we  are 
perhaps    justified    in  saying,    an 
unwarranted    assumption.      Still, 
whether  true   or   false,    whether 
well  or  ill  founded,  it  was  an  in- 
telligible hypothesis ;  in  harmony 
with  the  religious    and   philoso- 
phical views  of  the  time.     Since 
then,  the  ensemhh  of  these  views 
has       greatly      changed.        The 
simple     and    assumed     explana- 
tion,  is     no     longer    apparently 
self-evident    to    general    opinion. 
Medicine  and  anatomy  have  shed  a 
little,  although  a  very  little,  light  on 
the  subject.    This  phenomenon,  as 
a  part  of  the  history  of  opinion,  at 
all  events,  is  lust  in  that  state  of 
obscurity     which     promises     the 
greatest  advantage  from  its  reduc- 
tion to  scientific  exactitude.  "When 
at  this  critical    stage  the  whole 
group  of  extraordinary  facts  are 
simply  referred  to  the  folly  and 
superstition  of  the  actors,  or  to  the 
existence  of  dominant  ideas,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  such  an  explana- 
tion is  not  at   once  more     igno- 
rant,  more    conceited,    and  more 
thoroughly  a  piece  of  obscui'antism, 
than  the  hasty  generalisation  that 
attributed  them  to  the  agency  of 
the  Devil. 

K  we  glance  at  the  transforma- 
tion, which  has  been  effected  in 
the  most  normal  and  thoroughly 
scientific  mode,  in  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  occult  sciences  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  we  shall  be  struck 
with  the  fact  that  the  last  word  of 
alchemy  has  not  yet  been  said. 
Few  events  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  study  of  man- 
kind, and  thus  of  th9  human  mind 


itself,  have  been  more  full  both  of 
light  and  of  promise,  than  the  birth 
of    scientific  chemistry    from  the 
alembic    of  the    alchemist.     The 
change  has   been  one  of  method 
rather  than  of    aim.    It  is  not, 
indeed,   for    the  discovery  of   an 
agent  which  shall    turn  lead  to 
gold,   or  for  that  of  a  universal 
medicine,   that  the   chemist   now 
seeks.      A    more    lucrative    and 
durable  source  of  wealth,  however, 
has    already    resulted    from    his 
labours ;    scarcely   commenced  as 
they  may  be  thought  to  be,  in 
view  of  the  great  field  of  the  un- 
known.    And  although  the  daily 
cares  and  anxiety  of  therapeutic 
practice  absorb  time  which  might, 
with  immense  benefit  to  mankind, 
be    legitimately  devoted    to   the 
systematic  investigation  of  specific 
remedies,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
medical  chemistry  is. making  rapid 
strides.       The  discovery  of  anose- 
thetic  applications  alone  is  one  that 
Baymontt  Lully  would  have  con- 
sidered an  ample  reward  for  the 
toil  of  many  a  life.    The  appli- 
cation to  chemical  research  of  direct 
measurements  of  weight  and  bidk, 
and  the  discovery  of  the  converti- 
bility of  heat,  niotion,  and  other 
physical  and  chemical  forces,  lias 
given  a  certitude  and  precision  to 
tne  investigation  of  the  intimate 
nature  of  matter,  which  was  not 
to  be   expected  from   appeals  to 
Sandalphon,  or  any  use  of  magical 
formula.     There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  chemist  has  got,  so  to  speak, 
more  into  the  secret  of  material 
existence,  than  the  alchemist  could 
ever  hope  to  do.    He   has  been 
able   to  apply,  with   a  precision 
gained-    by    positive    experience, 
tiiose  doses  of  heat,  from  the  ten- 
tative administration  of  which  the 
alchemist  expected  so  much.     He 
has,  as  far  as  the  science  has  now 
advanced,    greatly    extended   the 
list  of  what  are  regarded  as  sinciple 
elements.     But  he  has  not  only 
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ascertained  that  every  such  element 
(either  alone  or  in  combination 
with  others)  may  exint  in  each  of 
the  six  distinct  physical  forms  of 
gem,  metal,  earth,  electuary, 
liquid,  and  gas — ^the  dose  of  heat 
present  being  apparently  the  con- 
trolling cause  of  the  physical 
condition — but  he  has  also  dis- 
covered those  rare  and  curious 
phenomena  of  allotro2)ism,  as  in 
the  case  of  sulphur,  of  phos- 
phorous, and  even  of  oxygen, 
which  effect  in  very  truth  trans- 
formations of  physical  character- 
istics of  the  nature  dreamed  of 
by  the  alchemist. 

Although  the  recent  progress  of 
chemistry  has  been  in  the  direction 
of  increasiufi^  the  nimiber  of  the 
bodies  which  still  rank  as  in- 
dependent primary  elements,  it  is 
no  longer  considered  to  be  a  mark 
of  ignorance  to  hold  that  we  may  be 
on  our  course  towards  a  far  grander 
and  more  genuine  conception  of  the 
intimate  nature  of  matter.  The 
anticipations  of  the  alchemist  were 
those  of  the  infant  in  science. 
Those  of  the  chemist  of  to-day  are 
those  of  the  schoolboy.  The 
latest  investigations  of  tlie  nature 
of  force,  the  influence  and  power 
of  heat,  and  the  effect  of  the  com- 
bination of  heat  with  matter,  are 
suggestions  of  a  philosopldcal 
theory  that  shall  co-ordinate  all 

Ehenomena  appreciable  by  the 
uman  senses,  with  those  ac- 
tivities which  are  only  cognisable 
(by  man)  by  their  effects. 

If  we  recall,  in  a  few  words, 
what  we  know  of  the  nature  of 
matter,  we  shall  take  a  step  to- 
wards the  unknown  by  the  mere 
fact  of  philosophic  arrangement  of 
our  knowledge.  We  take  cog- 
nisance of  matter  in  three  distinct 
modes.  The  minutest  detail  which 
we  can  grasp  is  that  of  the  chemical 
equivalents.  In  regarding  this 
elemental  form  of  matter,  we  find 
that  certain  laws    of    proportion 


define  the  mode  in  which  each 
element  combines  with  any  other 
element;  and  that  a  certain 
order  of  preference,  or  measure 
of  intensity  in  disposition  to  com- 
bine, regulates  the  relation  of  each 
to  every  other  form  of  material 
existence. 

These  chemical  preferences,  or 
affinities,  however,  are  molecular 
in  theii  action,  and  are  dis;^ayed 
only  at  insensible  distances.  When 
we  examine  matter  in  bulk,  and 
as  divided  by  sensible  distances 
from  other  matter,  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  presence  of  a  law  of 
at  once  the  utmost  simplicity  and 
the  utmost  comprehensiveness. 
This  law  was  discovered  and  stated 
by  Newton  in  its  phenomenal 
rather  than  in  its  essential  aspect. 
He  first  proved,  by  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  geometry  to 
the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  that  gravitation  was  a 
imiversal  force,  the  effect  of  which 
was  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
squares  of  the  distances  separating 
bodies  gravitating  towards  one 
another.  The  more  subtle  essence 
of  this  mysterious  power  is,  that 
its  nature  is  universal,  unbounded, 
and  illimitable  by  distance ;  for  it 
is  only  such  a  power  that  can 
produce  the  phenomena  of 
mensurable  influence,  or  attrac- 
tion, as  we  know  them  to  exist. 
Supposing  a  body  of  any  size,  from 
an  atom  of  hydrogen  to  a  ton, 
to  possess  weight,  that  is  to 
say,  an  attractive  energy,  ra- 
diating from,  or  converging  to,  it 
in  every  direction,  the  partton  of 
such  attraction  that  would  affect, 
or  be  affected  by,  any  other  body 
will  always  be  in  exact  inverse 
propoi-tion  to  the  square  of  the 
distance  between  the  two.  It 
is  not  that  at  the  distance  of  100 
yards  the  first  body  has  less 
attractive  power  to  all  natural 
bodies  than  at  a  distance  of  one 
yard;   but  it  is  the  case  that  at 
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th'?  longer  distance  only  one  ten- 
thousandth  part  of  that  attractive 
force  is  present  in  a  given  area, 
«8  compared  with  the  same  area 
on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  of  one 
yard  radius.  General  gravitation, 
thou,  is  the  resultant  oi  the  attrac- 
tions of  each  body  to  all  other  pon- 
derable bodies  in  the  universe. 
This  resultant  depends,  indeed,  on 
the  relative  positions;  but  the  force 
itself  is  utterly  without  any  bound 
or  limit,  except  that  of  acting  in  a 
straight  line.  If  we  say,  further, 
til  it  this  force  is  the  resultant  of 
all  the  chemical  affinities  of  the 
body  in  question  to  all  other 
bodies,  we  have  to  limit  the  state- 
ment by  the  absence  of  any  due 
determination  of  the  point  where 
chenucal,  is  replaced  by  physical, 
attraction. 

The  third  state  or  form  of  mat- 
ter, as  cognisable  by  our  senses,  is 
that  referred  to  in  a  former  paper, 
namely,  that  which  presents  a 
special  behaviour  under  the  in- 
fluence of  life. 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  above 
sketch,  Uiat  while  science  has  made 
the  most  triumphant  advance  by 
the  application  of  exact  method  to 
chemicied  investigation,  there  is  yet 
80  much  that  we  have  utterly 
failed  to  reduee  to  aw,  to  co-or- 
dinate, or  even  to  define,  in  the 
relations  of  matter  to  matter,  of 
matter  to  heat  and  motion,  and  of 
matter  to  the  phenomena  of  life, 
that  a  lofty  ana  profoimd  disdain 
for  the  labours  of  those  patient  pio- 
neoi*s  of  chemistry,  the  alchemists, 
can  be  only  felt  by  those  who  are  as 
yet  far  from  having  reached  either 
the  moral  or  the  intellectual  level 
of  some  of  these  great  gropers 
after  truth. 

While  chemistry  must  thus  speak 
with  due  reverence  of  her  decrepid 
but  venerable  parent,  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  chemist  tend  to 
shew  that  there  was  a  dim  per- 
ception of  natural  law  adimiora- 


ted  in  the  magical  study  of  the 
Cabbala.  Two  distinct  ideas  under- 
lay this  ancient  and  obscure  theory. 
Of  these,  that  which  attributed  cdl 
the  phenomena  of  nature  to  the 
agency  of  spiritual   Powers,  and 
which  sought,  by  the  aid  of  spells, 
charms,    and    periapts,    and    es* 
pecially  by  the  invocation  of  the 
Shemhamphorash,  or  Divine  Name, 
to  command  the  obedience  of  such 
Powers,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  fruitless  and  unsatisfactory 
pursuits   in   which  men    of   Uig^h 
capacities    have     long    stumbled 
in   the    dark.      But  in  the    idea 
which     underlies    that    form      of 
Cabbala    known      as     ghetnatria^ 
there  is  something  like  an  antici- 
pation of  the  doctrine  of  chemical 
equivalents.      The  idea  that  God 
made  all  things  by  number,    by 
weight,   and   by  measure,   is    the 
most    splendid    forecast  of  exact 
science    that    is   recoiled    in    the 
history  of  the  human  mind.      It  is 
true   that  in    the  pursuit  of    the 
noimal    or    controlling  numbers, 
the  ancient    Cabbalists   (like   the 
Italians  of  the  present  day  in  their 
constant  calculations  of  chances  for 
the  lottery)  were  working  blindly, 
empirically,  and  unprofitably.  But 
the   extraordinary   importance    of 
direct    numeric    relations,    whloh 
analytic  chemistry  has  shown  to 
exist  in  elementary  combinations, 
was  fore-shadowed,  if  not  foreseen, 
by  the  Cabbala.    And  the  mode  in 
which  men  of  deep  thought,    al- 
though   not     anned     with    exact 
method,  pursued  in  old  times  the 
study  of  numeric  relations,  is  more 
worthy  of  profound  respect  than  of 
shallow  stom. 

The  modern  triumphs  of  astro- 
nomy have  sliewn  that  phenomena 
which  first  were  regarded  as  purely 
capricious,  or,  as  we  should  now 
say,  supernatural,  and  wliich  next 
were  investigated  under  an  ever 
more  and  more  intricate  theory  of 
cyclical  movement,     are    in  fact 
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^vemed  by,  or  at  least  connected 
with,  numeric  relations  of  the  most 
«ubtle  and  exact  nature.  The  vast 
horology  of  the  solar  system  is 
regulated  by  exact  laws,  which 
Ihe  human  intellect,  from  the  time 
of  Kepler  to  that  of  Adams  and 
Levenier,  is  only  slowly  and  ten- 
tatively unfoldinpf.  It  is  indubit- 
able that  it  was  the  ancient  belief 
that  the  order  of  human  events 
was  prefigured  or  di82)08ed  by  the 
«tars,  which  has  led  to  that  long 
And  patient  study  of  the  planetary 
movements  to  which  we  owe,  in 
the  first  instance,  not  only  our 
formal,  but  our  physical,  astronomy. 
It  is  time  that  a  broad  and  trench- 
ant line  must  bo  drawn  between 
"modern  astronomy,  one  of  the 
most  certain  of  the  exact  sciences, 
and  ancient  astrology',  more  espe- 
cially as  viewed  in  the  grotesque 
l^rb  in  which  it  is  represented  by 
iiliose  extremely  ignorant  persons 
-who  now  sell,  by  tens  of  thousands, 
tb(!ir  a8tn)l<)gical  almanacks.  But 
"what  we  wish  to  suggest  is  that 
after  we  have  diseaixled  the  idea 
that  Mars,  or  Venus,  or  Saturn, 
<lirects  or  compels  human  action 
— which  is  the  language  of 
quackery, — *  and  after  we  have 
exhausted  the  matJiematical  inves- 
tigation of  the  theory  of  the 
planetaiy  motion — which  is  the 
pi-ovince  of  positive  science, — 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  the 
existence  of  residual  phenomena, 
which  cannot  safely  be  neglected 
by  the  philosopher. 

To  a  certain  extent  we  all  admit 
the  fact  of  the  regulation  of  human 
movements  by  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  But  it  is  note- 
worthy that  one  result  of  the 
advance  of  civilisation  is  to  deaden 


the  sense  entertained  by  man  of 
the  impoitance  of  times  and  sea- 
sons. To  the  dwellers  in  great 
cities,  sunmier  and  winter  are 
chiefly  known  by  the  difference  of 
temperatiu'e.  The  lengtli  of  the 
day,  and  the  division  of  day  and 
night,  are  disguised  by  the  arti- 
ficial light  with  which  houses  and 
streets  are  so  abundantly  supplied. 
The  occurrent  phases  of  the  moon, 
which,  to  the  (Iwellers  in  spar.*iely- 
peopled  country  districts,  make  so 
much  difference  that  almost  all  the 
great  annual  feasts  of  antiquity 
were  held  at  the  full  of  this  planet, 
are  almost  uuperceived  by  tlie  pale 
citizen.  Civilisation  so  veils  the 
most  obvious  of  the  planetary  phe- 
nomena (in  so  far  as  they  may 
natui'ally  regulate  human  actions, 
and  conduce  to  the  repetition  of 
similar  events  on  recurrent  anni- 
versaries) that  it  is  little  wonder 
if  the  lustre  of  the  morning  or  of 
the  evening  star  fails  to  speak  to 
the  imagination,  and  if  the  radiance 
of  the  more  distant  exterior  planets 
be  absolutely  ignored.  To  the 
Greek,  who  held  his  Olympic 
games  at  the  full  moon  falling 
in  Cancer;  to  tlie  Jew,  who  held 
Jiis  Passover  at  the  full  moon 
falling  in  Aries,  the  idea  of 
stellar  indications  of  times,  of 
seasons,  and  of  cycles  had  a 
natural  consistency  with  his  habi- 
tual ideas.  But  such  would  never 
be  the  case  with  the  dweller  in 
London  or  in  Paris. 

Thus  again,  celestial  phenomena, 
which  now  are  chiefly  regarded  as 
occasions  for  measuring  the  velo- 
city of  light,  or  for  investigating 
the  nature  of  the  photosi)here  of 
the  sun,  had  at  times  a  definite 
effect  upon  human  actions,  which 


*  "  The  error  of  confoandiog  these  two  branches  of  the  soienoo — natlTrltiefl,  in 
which  the  planets  are  oaH4t$  (under  God)  of  events,  and  horary  questions,  in 
which  they  are  only  signs  of  events,  has  been  the  chief  means  of  bringing  this 
sablime  solenoe  into  disreDute."  This  is  the  dictum  of  a  writer  who  de- 
termines the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  as  360,000  miles  1 
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it  is  possible  easily  to  trace. 
Especially  was  this  the  case  with 
ecli2)ses.  These  phenomena  were 
regarded  as  portents ;  and  although 
the  obser\'ations  made  by  Chaldean 
astnmomers  for  1,900  >ears,  which 
perished  (except  the  few  that  are 
quoted  in  the  Almagest)  in  the 
burning  of  the  Library  of  Alexan- 
dria, had  enabled  the  early 
astronomers  to  fix  that  valuable 
recurrent  cycle,  the  Saros,  or 
eclipse  cycle;  yet  whether  astro- 
nomically jiredicted  or  not,  the 
occasion  of  an  eclipse  was  never 
regarded  as  a  slight  or  imimportant 
matter.  All  ancient  literature, 
sacred  as  well  as  profane,  speaks 
with  awe  of  the  failing  of  the 
sun,  and  of  the  blood-red  hue  of 
the  eclipsed  moon.  Again,  the 
visible  conjunctions  or  se}>arations 
of  the  bright  planets  that  have 
orbits  of  approximately  two,  twelve, 
and  thirty  years ;  measured  epochs 
of  human  life  and  would  be 
naturally  regarded  with  an  eager 
curiosity  very  cognate  to  super- 
stition. The  dweller  in  cities, 
under  the  stoimy  skies  of  "Western 
Europe,  has  little  inducement  to 
bend  his  eyes  to  the  starry  heavens 
with  that  nightly,  reverent,  and 
inquiring  gaze  that  was  natural  to 
a  Syrian  shepherd  or  an  Egyptian 
or  Indian  astronomer. 

The  lesson  that  I  wish  to  draw 
from  a  glance  at  the  change  of 
aspect  under  which  mechanical, 
chemical,  and  astronomical  pheno- 
mena are  now  regarded,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  less  exact  views 
of  the  earliest  labourers  in  these 
provinces  of  science,  is  this.  "We 
have  improved  to  a  very  great 
extent  in  accuracy  of  observation. 
Our  instruments  are  more  perfect ; 
our  sense  of  the  need  of  minute 
accuracy  is  intensified ;  our  records 
are  more  systematic.  Thus  the 
science  of  observation  itself  has 
grown;  the  wealth  of  recorded 
bservations      has     prodigiously 


increased ;  and  that  compact  body 
of  science  which  is  the  sum  and 
the  result  of  definite  observations- 
has  attained  great  and  brilliant 
promise.  This,  however,  has  been 
accompanied  by  the  habitual 
neglect  of  certain  residual  pheno- 
mena as  to  which  exact  observatioa 
is  more  difficult.  In  the  early  sta^ 
of  discovery,  when  all  observation 
was  imperfect,  these  obscure 
phenomena  were  regarded  aa 
subjects  of  theory  no  less  essential 
than  the  siinplerfacts.  It  ispossible 
that  they  were  thus  obscured. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  im- 
possible that  theory  should  be 
exhaustively  wrought  out  while 
any  result  of  elementaiy  observa- 
tion is  neglected.  "What  is  re- 
quired for  the  co-ordination  of 
science  and  of  philosophy,  is  the- 
devotion  of  an  adequate  amount 
of  patient  attention  to  what  ia 
obscure,  no  less  than  to  what  is 
patent. 

The  element  to  which  we  chiefly 
refer,  in  the  ancient  studies  of 
alchemy  and  of  astrology,  which 
has  been,  if  not  entirely  lost  si^ht 
of,  yet  viewed  from  such  a  dif- 
ferent stand-point  as  to  be  alto- 
gether transformed  in  its  assumed 
character,  is  that  of  numbek.  We 
have  seen,  indeed,  that  a  series  of 
numeric  relations  has  l>een  detected 
by  analytic  chemists,  which  are  at 
once  minute,  subtle,  and  immut- 
able. "We  have  seen  also  that,  in 
its  purely  arithmetical  part,  modem 
astronomy  has  atteuned  an  exacti- 
tude unknown  to  Ptolemy,  whose 
clearest  calculation  is  expressed  in' 
Chaldean  scrupules,  each  of  which, 
contains  18  seconds.  But  we 
refer  to  something  less  obvious^ 
although  possibly  not  less  reaU 
than  these  simple  arithmetical 
relations.  It  is  something  which, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  wa» 
incorrectly  appreciated  by  ancient^ 
science ;  but  the  entire  neglect  of 
which  by  the  science  of  our  owit 
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day  may  prove  not  to  "be  less  fatal 
to  a  complete  philosophic  theory. 
Niunber,  by  some  of  the  cabbalistic 
teachers,  vas  regarded  with  the 
same  misdirected  reverence  that 
we  have  seen  that  some  astrologers 
exhibit  towards  the  planets.  It 
has  been  regarded  as  a  cause, 
rather  than  as  a  sign ;  as  a  ruling 
principle,  which  produces  certain 
action ;  and  not  as  a  species  of 
horological  indication,  necessary 
for  the  gpiidance  of  the  unnum- 
bered combinations  which  result 
in  historic  events. 

It  is  certain  that  the  course  of 
human  history  either  is,  or  is  not, 
prepared,  designed,  and  over-ruled 
by  superhuman  power.  As  to 
which  view  of  the  case  may  present, 
and  whicli  (if  either)  avoid,  an 
accumulation  of  insuperable  diifl- 
culties,  we  are  not  about  now  to 
inquire.  If,  as  matter  of  hypothesis, 
we  assume  for  a  moment  the  affir- 
mative view,  it  is  certain  that  some 
method  must  be  adopted  for  har- 
monising the  action  of  the  various 
agents,  in  point  of  time.  Thus 
the  sudden  deaths  of  Bishop  Wil- 
berf  orce,  of  Sir  Robei-t  Peel,  and  of 
Xing  William  the  Third,  each 
arising  from  the  stxmible  of  the 
horse  which  bore  each  of  these 
personages,  were  events  of  some 
considerable  influence  on  the  course 
of  the  ecclesiastical,  the  parlia- 
mentary, and  the  general  adminis- 
trative course  of  English  history. 
We  omit,  for  the  present,  the 
theory  of  **  chance,"  which,  more- 
over, throws  no  light  whatever  on 
the  subject  of  inquirj-.  But  if  each, 
or  either,  of  those  events  took  its 
place  in  the  working  out  of  a  plan, 
system,  or  order  of  direction,  minor 
agencies  must  have  been  so  con- 
trolled as  to  induce  the  occurrences. 
The  mole  (if  we  take  the  tradition, 
and  very  possibly  erroneous  tradi- 
tion, as  our  guide)  must  by 
some  means  have  been  giuded  to 
throw    up    his    little    crater    in 


the  spot  on  which  the  horse* 
was  to  tread.  Something,  at 
all  events,  in  each  case  must 
have  occurred  in  order  to  cause  the 
horse  to  stumble,  and  thus  to  re- 
move the  rider  from  the  scene  in 
which  he  was  so  busy  and  impor- 
tant an  actor.  If,  then,  there  be 
any  consensus  in  the  preparation 
of  events,  some  horology, 
more  complex  than  that  of  the 
diurnal  revolutions  of  the  earth 
must  exist  in  order  to  regulate 
the  concurrence  of  distinct  actions 
so  as  to  effect  the  designed 
combination.  It  is  the  indica- 
tions of  such  a  horology 
that  Claudius  Ptolemy  and  hi& 
fellows  sought  to  read  in  the- 
planetary  motions,  and  that  the 
prof  ounder  students  of  the  Cabbala 
sought  to  arrive  at  by  the  theory 
of  ghematria,  or  other  means  of 
what  may  be  called  magical  ana- 
lysis. 

It  is  clear  that  it  will  be  more 
easy  to  investigate  a  question 
of  this  nature  if  we  confine  our 
search,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
occurrence  of  marked  and  significant 
events.  If  it  prove  to  be  the  case 
that  numeric  relations,  or  indica- 
tions, may  be  detected  by  exact 
chronological  study,  not  referring 
to  a  single  age,  state,  or  people, 
but  binmng  together  the  outlines 
of  history  in  orderly  i^ycles,  it  will 
at  least  be  certain  that  there  is  a 
something  in  nimieric  relations 
which  is  not  generally  understood, 
but  which  is  not  on  that  account  to 
be  undervalued.  We  are  j)re- 
pared  to  substantiate  the  existence 
of  phenomena;  of  this  nature,  of  re- 
markable importance  and  exac- 
titude. But  before  doing  so  it 
will  be  proper  to  indicate  the  source 
from  "which  the  primary  principles 
that  underlie  this  species  of  nume- 
ric cabbala  have  been  obtained,  or 
at  least  handed  down  to  public 
knowledge  in  our  own  incredulous, 
days. 
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With  almost  a  single  famous 
•excejition,  the  whole  of  tlie  exact 
numeric  predictions  of  the  pre- 
Chnstian  Hebrew  writers  are  those 
which  are  contained  in  the  Book 
•of  Daniel,  in  which  they  are  both 
numerous  and  precise.  The  cha- 
racter of  this  book  has  been 
grossly  misrepresented  for  dog- 
matic purposes.  There  is  no 
literary  authority  for  the  position 
it  has  been  made  to  occupy  in  ihe 
Latin  Vidgate,  and  therefore  in 
the  English  Authorised  Version. 
It  forms  no  part  of  the  Hebrew 
Oauon  of  the  Books  of  the  Pro- 
phets, which  are  in  all  eight ;  the 
twelve  minor  prophets  forming 
■one  book.  *'The  Jews,"  writes 
the  Dean  of  Canterbur}',  **as 
might  have  been  expected  from 
their  greater  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  do  not  regard  it  as  a  pro- 
phecy at  all."  In  Van  der  Hooght's 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  the 
Book  of  Daniel  is  i)laced  between 
Esther  and  Ezra.  In  St.  Jerome's 
list  of  the  Hagiographa  it  is  placed 
between  Canticles  and  Ohi*onicles. 
In  the  Vatican  edition  of  the 
Septuagint  it  occurs  last  of  all  the 
'Canonical  books,  except  I.  and  II. 
Maccabees;  Tobit,  Judith,  and 
all  the  books  now  usually  called 
Apocryphal,  with  the  exception  of 
I.  and  II.  Esdras,  and  III.  Macca- 
bees (wliich  alone  are  termed  Lihri 
Apocryphi  in  this  version)  preceding 
it.  Of  the  comparatively  late  date 
of  the  book  few  ripe  scholars  have 
any  doubt.  As  it  comes  to  us,  it 
is  a  compilation.  Sixty-four  verses 
at  tlie  commencement,  sixty-seven 
verses  in  the  third  chapter,  and 
foi*ty-two  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
•exist  in  Greek  alone.  That  they 
were  oiiginally  written  in  that 
language  is  certain,  from  the  exist- 
-ence  in  them  of  Gi^eek  puns,  wliich 
are  untranslatable,  and  can  not 
have  been  translated  from  a  Semitic 
language.  S ix  chapters  are  written 
in  Aramaic.     That  they  were  so 


written  originally  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  some    of    the   Aramaic 
words  contained  in  them  are  trans- 
literated,   not  translated,    in  the 
liXX.  Version.     But  this  Aramaic 
is  of  late  date.     In  the  very  first 
chapter  occurs  a  word  of  Persian 
origin  and  Aryan  root,  wliich  could 
not  have  been  used  in  speaking  of 
the  Court  of  Babylon  until  after 
the  Persian  Conquest.     Not  only 
is  this  the  case,  but  two  distinct 
marks  of  date  are   to    be    found 
in    the    very  body  of  the  work. 
The   writer  betra3'8    an   absolute 
unacquaintance  with   the  history 
and  with   the  chronology  of   the 
period  in  which  he  lays  ms  scene. 
He  refers  to  the  regnal  years  of 
mouarchs    whose    names,    if   not 
entirely    imaginary,    are   as    yet 
unidentified     by     the     historian. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  according  to  this 
book,    is   succeeded    by    his    son 
Belshazzar;    who    is    also    men- 
tioned in    the    apocryphal    Book 
of  Baruch.     But  Nebuchadnezzar, 
according  to  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy, 
(with  which  the  Book   of  Kings 
exactly  agrees),  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Evil  Merodach.  Of  the  very 
central  idea  of  the  Jewish  sojourn, 
at  Babylon,  the  captivity  of  Xing 
Jehoiachin,  there  is  not  a  word  in 
the  Book  of  Daniel.      The  only 
Belshazzar  who  attained  the  royal 
dignity  in  Babylon  was  associated 
with  his  fatlier  Nabonadius ;  in  the 
sixteenth  year  of  whose  reign,  24 
years  after    the  death  of   Nebu- 
chadnezzar, C3TU8,  and  not  Darius 
the  Median,  took  Babylon.     Of  a 
Darius  who  reigned  before  C^t^s, 
according  to  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
history   knows   nothing.      Darius 
the   son   of    Hystaspes,   the  first 
sovereign  of  the  name,  acceded  to 
the    throne    (after    the  death    of 
Cambyses  and  the   Magian    con- 
spiracy) 41  years  after  the  death 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  67  years 
after  the  captivitj*  of  King  Jeconiah. 
The  utter  confusion  of  the  dates  of 
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these  Kings  contrasts  very  strongly 
with  the  minute  references  to  the 
struggles  between  the  Egyptian 
and  Grecian  Kings  that  occur  in 
the  eleventh  chapter,  which  forms 
a  part  of  the  third  or  Hebrew 
portion  of  the  book.  Any  claim 
which  miglit  here  be  made  to 
antiquity  on  the  score  of  the 
language  (critical  observations 
apart)  is  opposed  by  the  fact  that 
the  unintelligible  (chronology  of 
the  Aramaic  part  of  the  book  is 
scrupulously  followed  in  the 
Hebrew  portion.  In  addition  to 
these  considerations,  the  occur- 
rence of  an  account  put  in  the 
form  of  a  prediction,  which  is 
minutely  exact  between  definite 
dates,  and  then  suddenly  becomes 
hopelessly  vague  (a  characteristic 
with  which  the  student  is  familiar 
in  many  modem  Eomish  prophe- 
cies), can  hardly  be  doubted  to 
indicate  the  exact  time  of  the  com- 
position of  the  work  in  question. 
The  date  thus  arrived  at  is  b.c.  168. 
This  is  92  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  LXX.  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament :  a  fact 
that  goes  far  to  explain  the 
anomalous  condition  of  the  present 
tri-lingual  book. 

It  should  be  further  observed 
that  not  only  does  the  Book  of 
I>aniel  form  no  part  of  the  Hebrew 
Canon  of  the  Prophets,  but  no 
claim  is  made  by  the  writer  to  the 
prophetic  function.  The  word  of 
the  Lord  is  not  appealed  to. 
Astrologei's  and  enchanters  are 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
master  of  the  magicians,  Daniel ; 
and  the  Pei*siaii  doctrine  of  pro- 
tecting angels  underlies  all  the 
visionary  part  of  tlie  book.  These 
remarks  ai*e  necessary  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  observation  that  the 
statement  with  which  the  ninth 
chapter  begins  is  a  direct  reference 
to  cabbalistic  theory — ^tho  inquiry 
bySepherim  (or  "understanding by 
1>ook8  "),  appealing  directly  to  the 


"thirty-two  hidden  ways  of  know- 
ledge" of  the  Cabbala. 

Thus  clearing  the  ground  as  to 
the  true  nature  of  the  nimieric  data 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  we  become 
able  to  recognise  the  cabbalistic 
law  which  imderlies  them.  The 
ordinary  astrological  allotment 
of  a  year  for  every  degree  in 
the  annual  movement  of  the  sun,. 
is  combined  with  a  reference  to  the 
special  dominant  number  of  the- 
Hebrew  race,  that  of  the  planet 
Satiu*n,  which  astrologically  rules- 
them,  namely,  Seven.  As  the  sacred 
chronology  of  the  nation  was  di- 
vided into  weeks,  or  sevens,  of 
years,  and  weeks  of  weeks,  or 
jubilees  (a  through  reckoning  of 
which  nature  can  be  traced  from 
the  Book  of  Genesis  to  the  dates, 
of  Sabbatic  years  g^ven  bj'  Jose- 
phus),  so  we  find  weeks  and  great 
weeks  introduced  by  the  writer. 
The  coincidence  of  dates  thus, 
determined  with  the  usual  astro- 
logical reckoning  gives  the  g^'eat 
semi-period  of  1,260  years,  or  thi*ee 
and  a  half  times  360 — the  sub- 
divisions of  which,  or  rather  of  the- 
whole  **  gi*eat  time"  of  2,520 years, 
fix  ever}'  date  refeiTed  to  by  the- 
writer  as  future  to  his  time. 

That  the  immediate  object  of 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  chap- 
ters of  this  book  was  to  encourage 
the  Jews  to  hope  for  the  restora- 
tion of  an  independent  principality, 
and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
Judas  Maccabreus  and  his  family 
in  the  great  national  struggle 
which  they  had  inaugurated, 
students  of  all  shades  of  opinion 
may  agree.  It  has  hitherto  been 
an  inextricable  puzzle  to  apply  the 
periods  of  seven  weeks  and  three-^ 
score  and  two  weeks  to  the 
**  making  to  cease  the  sacrifice 
and  dail}'  oblation ;"  an  event 
which  actuall}^  took  place  in  tho 
145th  year  of  the  Seleucidro, 
being  the  second  year  of  the 
28th   Jubilee   from    the    Exodus^ 
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3.C.  1G8.  The  restoration  of  the 
Temple  service  occurred  three  years 
later,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  Jewish 
week,  B.C.  163.  Judas  Maccabseus 
iell  three  years  after  the  death 
of  the  Grecising  High  Priest, 
Alcimus,  B.C.  157,  in  the  sixth  year 
of  the  week.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
evident  how  any.  satisfactory  ap- 
plication of  the  numbers  given  in 
the  book  can  be  made  to  the 
events  of  that  Maccaba3an  struggle, 
on  the  intensity  of  which  the 
attention  of  the  writer  seems  to 
have  been  anxiously  bent. 

But  if  we  take  a  larger  range, 
we  find  not  only  a  group  of  co- 
incidences of  the  most  exact  and 
staiiling  description,  referring  to 
Jewish  history,  but  evidences  of  a 
skeleton  or  block  plan  which  ap- 
pears to  link  together  many  of  the 
most  famous  cycles,  eras,  and 
epochs  of  the  history  of  the  world. 
In  fact,  these  wonderful  chapters 
may  be  thought  to  resemble  the 
work  of  an  asti'ological  or  cabbalis- 
tic student,  who  was  endeavoui'ing 
to  apply  the  rules  of  a  science 
beyond  his  own  grasp,  to  unlock 
the  secret  of  contemporary  events ; 
iind  who,  failing  in  so  doing,  yet 
left  on  record  enough  of  his  secret 
method  to  illumine  many  pages  of 
history,  when  read  by  the  light  of 
Accurate  chronological  record.  The 
idea  may  seem  wfld,  but  it  is  not 
ATX  imagination  or  a  theory — it  is 
a  simple  numeric  outcome  of  a 
.careful  and  accurate  tabulation  of 
dates. 

Into  the  bcusis  of  this  tabulation 
it  is  not  necessary  at  this  moment 
to  enter.  For  all  that  will  now  be 
brought  forward,  the  Jidian  Period 
— or  any  arbitrary  method  of  dead 
reckoning  that  avoids  the  division 
<of  chronologic  sequence  by  a  central 
zero,  such  as  the  Christian  Era — 
would  be  applicable.  It  may, 
iheiefore,  simplv  be  stated  that 
the  through  reekoniBg  employed, 
by  the  writer  is  tbftt  which   he 


considers  to  be  the  restoration  of 
the  dead  reckoning  employed  by 
the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  elements  of  which  are  to  be 
recovered  from  the  text.  Accord- 
ing to  this  reckoning  the  Christian 
Era  so  falls  that  a.d.  1  coincides 
with  A.M.  4810,  and  the  Crucifixion 
took  place  a.m.  4839. 
According  to  this  mode  of  reckon- 
ing ( whichhas  in  no  way  been  taken 
from  the  Book  of  Daniel  itself),  a 
period  of  62  great  weeks  of  70 
years  from  the  zero  date  brings 
us  to  the  decade  4340-9;  at 
the  close  of  which,  a.m.  4349, 
being  the  sixth  year  of  the  reien 
of  Artaxerxos  Longimanus,  actually 
took  place,  accoixling  to  the  Book 
of  Nehemiah,  **the  going  forth 
of  the  commandment  to  restore  and 
to  build  Jerusalem,"  which,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  subsequent  year, 
that  Jewish  Prince  set  forth  from 
Babylon  to  carry  out.  Add  seven 
weeks  of  70  years  each  to  this 
date,  or  490  years,  we  arrive  at 
4839,  the  date  of  the  Crucifixion. 

As  to  this  there  is  no  possibility 
of  error.  The  long  reckoning  may 
be  laid  aside,  witnout  interfering 
with  the  historic  fact  of  the  distance 
in  time  between  the  two  events. 
It  was,  according  to  the  Talmud, 
in  the  very  year  of  the  Crucifixion 
that  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
(for  offences  against  the  Jewish 
religion)  was  taken  by  the  Boman 
Procurator  from  the  Ghreat  San- 
hedrin.  Within  40  years  the 
Koman  power  had  destroyed  the 
city  and  the  Sanctuary.  What  might 
have  been  the  event  if  a  national 
outburst,  inspired  by  the  unity  of 
purpose  and  the  scorn  of  death 
which  marked  the  great  struggle  for 
freedom  under  the  Maccabees,  had 
occurred  instead  of  the  Crucifixion, 
it  is  idle  now  to  inquire.  But  the 
last  claim  made  in  any  way  for 
the  establishment  on  the  Jewish 
throne  of  a  prince  of  the  House  of 
David    certainly   took    place   490 
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years  from  the  effort  made  by 
r^ehemiah  to  restore  the  worship 
and  the  polity  of  Jerusalem. 

It  may  be  more  satisfactory,  in 
the  space  to  which  the  inquiry 
must  now  be  restricted,  to  refer  to 
.some  of  the  most  striking  illustra- 
tions of  the  cyclical  dates  of  what 
is  called  profane  history  than  to 
dwell  on  the  constant  recurrence  of 
numeric  relations  such  as  we  have 
indicated,  through  the  whole  course 
-of  the  history  of  the  Jews.  Each 
great  nation,  in  early  times,  had 
its  distinct  and  special  system. of 
notation.  The  Jews,  as  we  have 
remarked,  reckoned  by  weeks  of 
jreai's,  and  weeks  of  weeks.  Nor 
was  this  reckoning  a  matter  of 
chronicle  alone.  It  entered  into 
the  very  inner  life  of  the  nation. 
It  is  stamped  upon  their  coinage. 
2^ot  only  was  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbatic  year  a  distinct  part  of 
the  oral,  as  well  as  of  the 
written  law,  but  a  special  charac- 
ter was  attached  to  each  year  of 
the  week ;  the  second  tithes,  for 
example,  being  paid  to  the  poor  on 
the  third  and  sixth  years  of  the 
seven.  In  the  same  way  the  Greek 
method  of  reckoning  by  Olympiads 
— a  quatemaiy  division,  such  as  the 
same  people  appKed  to  the 
points  of  heaven  and  the 
direction  of  the  winds — was  reli- 
jgiously  consecirated  by  the  recur- 
rence of  the  Olympic  and  other 
games.  The  Boman  computation 
by  lustrums,  which  readily  passed 
into  a  decimal  notation,  was  also 
•connected  with  religious  obser- 
vances. The  Chaldean  divisions  of 
i;he  course  of  time  into  Sari  and 
Sossi  was  a  part  of  that  combina- 
tion of  the  decimal  and  the  sex- 
tuple mode  of  numeration  which 
formed  the  radix  of  the  whole 
Chaldean  system  of  measures, 
-weights,  and  values.  The  Chinese, 
At  the  early  date  of  2757  B.C., 
adopted  a  (^de  of  60  years;  which 
is  a  period  identical  with  the  Chal- 


dean Bossus.  The  Egyptians,  by 
the  use  of  both  a  fixed  and  a  vague 
year,  introduced  a  natural  astrono- 
mical cycle,  or  g^reat  year,  the 
movement  of  which  is  of  priceless 
value  in  learning  the  exact  dates 
of  very  much  of  the  lost  history  of 
Egypt. 

The  least  common  measure  of 
all  these  distinct  radices^  or  ratios 
of  computation,  is  the  astrological 
or  cabbalistic  period  of  three  and  a 
half  times,  each  time  consisting  of 
three  and  a  half  years.  Three 
and  a  half  times  360  is  1,260 ;  and 
three  and  a  half  times  1,260  is 
4,410.  Within  this  cycle  of  4,410 
years,  all  known  methods  of 
national  computation  revolve  in 
an  accordant  cycle.  Not  only  the 
cycles  above  mentioned,  of  four, 
five,  seven,  and  sixty  years,  fall 
within  the  compass  of  the  Time  of 
1,260  years,  but  the  astronomical 
Saros,  or  eclipse  cycle  of  18  years,  a 
most  impoitant  element  of  old  as- 
tronomical theory,  actually  recurs 
70  times  in  this  cabbalistic  period. 
It  is  of  course  true  that  the  cycle  of 
coincidences  in  the  motions  of  tlie 
moon  and  the  sim,  which  was  dis- 
covered by  the  astronomer  Meton 
in  434  B.C.,  and  which  has  since 
been  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Golden  Number,  does  not  coincide 
with  the  Saros  in  a  shorter  period 
than  342  years ;  by  the  lapse  of 
which  time  correction  is  necessary, 
as  regards  the  relation  of  the  solar 
and  lunar  year.  But  the  preces- 
sion of  the  lunar  on  the  solar  cycle 
is  not  more  than  six  Chaldean 
scrupules  in  a  century,  and  we 
may  well  doubt  whether  Buch 
minute  measurement  of  time  would, 
even  if  ascertained,  have  been 
allowed  to  disturb  the  imposing 
imiformity  of  the  great  cabbalistic 
year. 

As  regards  the  through  sacred 
reckoning  of  which  the  nimiberB 
in  the  Book  of  Daniel  form 
portions,    the  first  period  of  one 
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and  a  liaif  Egyptian  great  year, 
or  2,256  equinoctial  (not  Julian) 
years,  covers  the  portion  of  time 
which  is  antecedent  to  the  historic 
Hebrew  period,  and  whicli  ter- 
minates with  the  epoch  called  that  of 
the  Deluge.  This  first  portion  of 
the  reckoning,  which  corresponds 
in  some  degree  with  the  mythical 
period  of  the  reign  of  the  gods  in 
the  Egyptian  system,  contains  no 
events  that  can  be  identified  as 
historic  in  the  Hebrew  books,  and 
but  few  in  profane  literature.  In 
the  35oth  year  of  this  period, 
Menes  founded  Memphis,  and 
during  its  lapse  eleven  dynasties 
of  Egyptian  kin|?8  ruled  succes- 
sively at  Memphis,  at  Abydos, 
and  at  Thebes,  besides  three 
collateral  dynasties  at  Heracleo- 
polis  and  at  Xois.  The  PjTamids 
were  built  during  this  period  of 
time ;  the  date  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  being  very  closely  deter- 
mined by  the  cartouche  of  its 
builder,  Souphis,  as  3578  B.C. 
Chinese  history  commences  with 
the  name  of  Fou  Hi,  during  the 
reign  of  the  fourth,  or  pyramid- 
buuding,  Memphitic  dynasty  in 
Egypt.  The  names  of  the  kings  of  an 
early  dynasty  at  Babylon  are  also 
referred  to  this  date.  As  far  as 
the  Hebrew'  annals  are  concerned, 
the  chief  utility  of  this  prehistoric 
period  appears  to  be  the  determina- 
tion of  a  through  reckoning  which 
presents  extraordinary  facilities  for 
the  computation  of  coincident  cycles 
The  years  of  the  week,  of  the 
Saros,  of  the  Q-olden  Number,  of 
the  bissextile  cycle,  of  the  dominical 
cycle,  and  of  some  other  modes  of 
reckoning,  all  commence  with  the 
year  0  of  this  mundane  era,  and 
run  uninterruptedly  through  the 
entire  course  of  history.  A  definite 
chronological  utilitj-  is  thus  derived 
from  this  semi-mythical  preface  to 
the  actual  chronicle,  the  impoi-tance 
of  which  will  be  seen  to  be  con- 
siderable. 


Starting  with  the  historio  era 
thus  reached,  ordinarily  ddled 
that  of  the  Flood,  when  tlie 
13th  Egyptian  dynasty  reign^  at 
Thebes,  and  the  14th,  a  collateral 
dj-nasty,  at  Xois,  when  Hoang  Ti 
ruled  China,  and  when  a  Chaldean 
dynast}^  hatl  been  for  60  years 
reigning  at  Babylon,  the  main  bulk 
of  human  history,  so  far  as  is  yet 
deciphered,  is  comprised  in  the 
three  and  a-half  great  years, 
or  seven  half  times  of  630 
years  each,  which  divide  the 
course  of  events  down  to  the  final 
disappearance  of  the  last  trace  of 
the  Eoman  Empire  at  the  battle 
of  Koningsg^atz,  a.m.  6675  (or  a.d. 
1866), the  close  of  the  last  decade  of 
the  table.  The  periods  thus  divided 
for  the  most  part  coincide  with 
events  of  great  importance  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  In  the 
decade  2880-90,  Joseph,  according 
to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  was  ward- 
ing off  the  effects  of  famine  in 
Egjrpt.  Six  himdred  and  thirty 
years  later,  while  Gideon  was- 
ruling  Palestine,  Africanus  dates 
the  siege  of  Troy ;  an  event  which,, 
however  decorated  by  the  splendid 
imagination  of  Homer,  was  for 
Greece  what  the  Crusades  were 
2,500  years  later  for  Western 
Europe.  In  the  decade  com- 
mencmg  4140,  Alba  Long^  g^^^ 
place  to  Eome,  and  the  dodekar- 
chy  of  Herodotus  was  established 
in  Egypt.  Another  revolution  of 
630  years  falls  on  the  division  of 
the  Eoman  world  among  the 
triumvirs,  and  the  final  establish- 
ment of  the  Empire,  as  the  residt 
of  the  battle  of  Actium.  In  5406 
dates  the  foundation  of  Islam,  by 
the  first  public  preaching  of  Ma- 
hommed,  and  nine  years  later 
the  establishment  of  the  Papal 
Supremacy,  by  the  granting 
of  the  title  of  Universal 
Bishop  to  the  Pope  by  the  Emperor 
Phocas.  The  decade  6030-40  wit^ 
uessed  the  contest  of  the    Pope 
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"with  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.; 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  that 
Emperor;  and  the  death  of  the 
great  Mogul  conqueror,  Zinghis 
Khan.  Finally,  the  close  of  this 
long  period  brings  us  to  the  deca- 
dence of  the  Papacy,  and  the  loss 
of  its  temporal  power ;  to  the  fall 
of  Austria  from  her  position  of  the 
representative  of  the  Eoman  Em- 
pire, in  the  1,260th  year  of  the 
Papacy ;  and  to  the  inauguration  of 
a  new  order  of  things  in  Europe 
by  the  establishment  of  the  German 
Empire. 

If   we  look  with   chronological 
accuracy  at  the  periods  which,  thus 
divided,     measure     the     cardinal 
changes  of  empires  and  of  States, 
we  shall  find  that  the  multiples  or 
the  aliquot  parts  of  the  astrologic 
period  of  360  solar  years  continu- 
ally recur.   Twenty-four  years,  or 
the  15th  part ;  40  years,  or  the  9th 
part ;  180  years,  or  the  half ;  or  the 
combination  of  these  and  of  similar 
periods,  as  480  years,  220  yearSy 
244  years,  424  years,  1,040  years, 
1,260  years,  2,300  years,  and  2,520 
years,    form    cycles   of    continual 
recurrence;    which  coincide   with 
the     chief  periods   of   revolution 
and  of  change ;  measuring,  in  each 
instance,  the  chronicles  of  a  dis- 
tinct state  or  people,  or  indicating 
subtle  historic  sequences.  Thus  the 
great  time  of  1,260  years  exactly 
intervenes     between     the     foun- 
dation   of    Rome,    by    Romulus, 
according     to    Varro,     and     the 
battle    of   Vorcille,    when   Clovis 
founded  the  Gallic  Empire  on  the 
ruins  of  that  of  Rome.     The  same 
distance   divides  the   fall  of   the 
first  dynasty  of  kings  at  Rome,  on 
the  death  of  Tarquin,  from  the  fall 
of    the  Merovignian    dynasty    in 
France,  and  the  accession  to  power 
of  Pepin  le  bref .     It  measured  the 
period  from  the  abandonment  of 
Britain  by  the  Romans  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  United  Ejngdom  by  the 
union  with  Scotland.     It  was  the 


period  of  the  maintenance  of  a 
Koman  code  of  laws  in  Europe  from 
the  era  of  Justinian  to  the  French 
Revolution.  From  Clovis  to  the 
cardinal  event  of  the  French  Re- 
volution, the  abdication  of  the  title 
of  King  of  France  by  Louis  XVI., 
the  same  period,  with  the  addition 
of  24  years,  intervened.  The  long 
period  of  2,300  years,  one  of  those 
specified  in  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
divides  the  dates  of  the  fall  of  the 
monarchy  at  Rome  and  the  fall  of 
the  monarchy  in  France,  as  before 
determined.  That  same  period 
intervened  between  the  foundation 
of  Rome  and  the  date  of  the 
abolition  of  the  Roman  Supremacy 
in  England  by  the  Reformation 
imder  King  Edward  VI.  It  mea- 
sured the  period  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Assyrian  Supre- 
mawjy  in  Asia,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, to  the  Turkish  invasion  of 
Europe  imder  Alp  Arslan  ;  and 
also  that  from  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the 
death  of  Aurenzebe  and  the  close 
of  the  Mogul  Supremacy. 

The  recurrence  of  some   of  the 
minor  periods   of  the  cabbalistic 
cycle,  as  determining  the  duration 
of  dynasties  or  of  particular  phases 
of  national  history,  is  very  strikinc*. 
Thus   the   number  244,    which  is 
composed  of  the  one-half,  one-ninth, 
and    one-fifteenth    parts    of    the 
astrological  period,  appears  to  be 
a  period  of  cardinal  importance. 
It  was  the  length  of  the  rule  of  the 
dynasties,  of  the  Blings  of  Rome ; 
of  the  SileucidflBjOf  the  Merovignian 
Kings  of  France,  and  of  the  Lom- 
bard Kings  of  Italy  ;  it  measured, 
as    nearly    as    dates    are   known, 
the   Saxon  rule   in   Britain  from 
the    landing    of    Hengist  to   the 
establishment  of    the    power    of 
Mercia  under  Ina  ;  it  measured  the 
duration    of    the    early    Hebrew 
monarchy,    in    which    the    reign 
of   a  king  was  usually  tempered 
by   the   influence   of    a   prophet,. 
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from  the  c^jronation  of  Saul  to  the 
death  of  Elisha ;  and  again  from 
that  event  to  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar:  and 
it  was  the  interval  which  elapsed 
between  the  death  of  Julian,  the 
last  Pagan  Emperor,  and  the 
establislmient  of  the  Papal  Supre- 
macy. If  a  whole,  instead  of  a 
half,  astrological  year  be  sub- 
stituted in  the  arithmetical  ex- 
pression, we  find  a  no  less 
significant  period,  that  of  424 
years.  This  was  the  time  that 
elapsed  from  the  era  of  Nabonassar 
to  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  or  the  Philippine  Era  of 
Ptolemy.  It  measured  the  duration 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  froni  the 
battle  of  Actium  to  the  death  of 
Theodosius  the  Grreat.  It  also 
measured  the  period  of  the  abase- 
ment of  Boman  power,  from  the 
destruction  of  the  Western  Empire 
by  Odoacor  to  the  coronation  of 
Charlemagne,  2,300  years  after  the 
death  of  Moses,  and  1,260  years 
from  the  Edict  of  Artaxerxes.  The 
Temple  of  Solomon  stood  for  424 
years  from  its  consecration  to  its 
destruction  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Idolatiy  was  sui)pre8sed,  by  the 
Edict  of  Constantino  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Pagan  temples, 
for  the  period  of  424  years; 
at  the  expiration  of  which  it 
was  re-estaolished,  and  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Papacy  was 
founded,  by  the  grant  to  Stephen 
in.  of  the  exarchate  of  Ha- 
yenna.  From  the  latter  date 
the  same  period  of  424  years 
elapsed  to  the  final  consolidation 
of  the  Papal  system,  by  the  passing 
of  the  law  of  Papal  election  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  Cardinals  by  Pope 
Alexander  III.  The  period  of 
220  years,  which  is  the  third  of 
the  same  group  of  minor  cycles, 
and  that  of  480  years,  which  is 
one  and  one-third  astrological 
years,  are  notable  in  a  like 
manner.      The     former,     among 


other      significant     chronological 
links,  divides  the  era  of  Justinian 
from  that  of  Pepin ;  the  establish- 
ment of  Islam  from  the  consolida- 
tion   of    the    English    monarchy 
under  Egbert ;    the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  from  the  mm^der 
of  King  Louis  XVI. ;  the  defeat 
of  the  Spanish  Armada  from  the 
capture  of  Madrid  by  Buonaparte; 
and  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France  from  the  Peace  of  Vienna. 
480  years  measured  the  duration  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidee ;  of  the 
Boman   rule  in   Britain ;    of  the 
Homan  power  from  the  foundation 
of  the  city  imtil  it  became  imdis- 
puted    in    Italy    on   the    fall    of 
Tarentum;  of  the  Boman  Bepublic^ 
from  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin  to 
the   establishment  of  the    empire 
of   Augustus   Ccesar;    and  of  the 
dynasties  of  Clovis  and  Pepin. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  the 
list    of    the   definite   coincidences 
between  the  lapse  of  multiples,  or 
aliquot  pai-ts,   of  the  astrological 
year  and  the  occurrence  of  critical 
and    noted  points  of    revolution, 
or  of  progress  in  history.    It  woidd 
occupy  too  much  space  to  do  so  on 
the  present  occasion.       It  is  by 
the  notation  of  the  chief  events  of 
history  in  a  tabular  form,  under  a 
system  of  tlirough  reckoning,  that 
the    clearest    indication     of     the 
curious  cyclical  connections  above 
indicated  becomes  apparent.    Had 
history,  since,in  the  seventh  century, 
it^was  fiirst  considered  of  importance 
to  illustrate  chronicle    by   exact 
dates,  been  arranged  on  a  through 
reckoning,    as  was    proposed    by 
Scaliger,  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
the  constant  recurrence  of  definite 
numeric     relations     should    liavo 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  philo- 
sophic historian. 

So  continual  is  this  recurrence 
of  cyclical  relations  in  the  pas^ 
that  it  even  becomes  possible  to 
glance,  not  altogether  without 
guide,    to    the    future.       At    the 
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moment  of    writing   these  words 
the  upshot  of  the  Kusso-Turkish 
War  of  1877  is  altogether  uncer- 
tain.    But  it  is  more  than  ten  years 
since  the  tables  of  the  writer  called 
attention    to    the    fact    that    the 
year    1877   was    the   424th    year 
from  the    capture    of    Constanti- 
nople   by   the    Turks,    and    that 
according    to     all     chronological 
example    that  year  was  likely  to 
be    marked    by    some    important 
revolution  in  ^e  fortunes  of  that 
city   or    that    Power;   while    the 
coincidence  of  the  year  1882  with 
the  1,260th  year  of  the  Hegira,  and 
with  the  480th  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Angora,  may  be  held  to 
intimate  that    the    settlement  or 
subsidence  of  the  vexed  Eastern 
Question  may  be  chronologically 
anticipated  to  occupy  a  period  of 
at  least  five  years  before  calm  and 
order  can  be  restored.    Two  years 
later — in      1884 — commences    the 
666th  Olympiad  ;  while  the  year 
1890,    a    cyclical   epoch   of  note, 
coincides  with    the   70th  Jubilee 
from,   the    establishment    of  that 
mode  of  reckoning  at  the  Exodus. 
As  to  the  value  of  the  above 
indications  it  may  be  premature 
to  express   any  opinion.     But  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  first,  that 
the  numeric  coincidences  detailed 
are  not  opinions  but  facts — simple 
statistical  facts,  patent  to  any  one 
who  takes  the  trouble  to   count; 
more  evident  to  one  who  should 
take  the  trouble  of  tabulating  the 


leading  events  of  history.  Secondly, 
these  coincidences  have  every  ap- 
pearance of  forming  part  of  a 
definite  chronological  system. 
Whether  we  consider  that  States 
and  lineages,  like  individuals,  and 
possibly  like  species,  have  their 
natural  terms  of  growth,  maturity, 
and  decay,  or  whether  we 
adopt  any  other  hypothesis  for 
the  explanation  of  the  apparently 
conmion  rule  that  determines  such 
cyclical  revolutions,  it  can  hardly 
be  urged  that  the  subject  now 
brought  before  the  world  is  un- 
deserving of  careful  study.  It  is 
a  case  of  obscure  residual  facts, 
neglected  hitherto  by  the  historian, 
and  even  by  the  chronologist ; 
although  we  have  distinct  traces 
that  the  existence  of  some  of  these 
nimieric  relations  was  considered  to 
be  constant,  at  least  2,045  years 
ag^.  Instead  of  regarding  the 
numbers  which  have  been  held  to 
be  so  mysterious  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  and  again  as  repeated  in 
the  Apocalypse,  as  special  to  the 
little  Hebrew  tribes,  or  as  indi- 
cating some  six  or  seven  crises  in 
the  history  of  one  nation,  or  even  of 
one  faction,  there  is  some  reason 
to  suspect  that  we  are  in  presence 
of  the  figures  of  a  vast  horology ; 
and  that  the  regulation  of  the 
recurrence  of  the  seasons  is  neither 
the  sole  function  of  the  planetary 
orbs,  nor  the  indication  of  their  sole 
relation  to  the  secular  life  of  man. 

Eeancis  E.  Condee. 
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EARLY  DAYS   OF   MORTIMER    COLLINS. 


What  a  waif  and  stray  in  the 
plodding  work-a-day,  respectable 
world,  alien  from  the  smooth 
bourse  of  life's  sober  stream, 
is  a  man  of  genius !  Whether 
it  be  in  music  or  mathematics, 
scientific  invention  or  the  stage, 
leadership  of  men  or  contempla- 
tive philosophy,  poetry,  painting, 
or  religion,  the  man  of  original 
gifts  is  an  isolated  creature. 
The  generality  look  on  him  ask- 
ance, or  take  a  capricious  fit 
and  worship.  However  shifts  that 
temper  of  the  world,  it  is  but  a 
change  for  him,  and  perhaps  anew 
difficulty,  ^or  if  the  every  day 
crowd  buys  its  experience  in  one 
market,  he  has  to  buy  it  in  a 
hundred.  If  he  enters  ordinary 
channels  of  existence,  where  any 
other  man  would  remain  placidly 
and  happily  engidphed  and  lost, 
the  restless  gad-fly  is  at  him,  and 
he  enters  but  to  emerge  with  a 
splutter  like  an  amphibious  crea- 
ture blowing  from  itself  the  spray 
of  watery  life  in  its  efforts  to  reach 
the  air,  and  bask  in  the  sun. 

How  far  the  life  of  a  man  as  it  is 
presented  to  our  gaze  is  his  essen- 
tial life,  and  how  far  it  is  merely 
circumstantial,  it  is  impossible  to 
decide.  But  that  it  is  both  is 
provable  from  the  patent  fact  that 
outward  circumstances  affect  a 
man's  conduct,  and  what  seems  to 
be  his  character,  and  that  his  cha- 
racter again  acts  upon  and  controls 
circumstances.  Whether  the  inter- 
nal or  the  external  be  in  any  case 


the  larger  power,  who  can  say  ? 
No  doubt  the  relation  of  the  inward 
and  the  outward  influences  varies 
in  different  individuals. 

The  merest  consideration  of  these 
obscure  laws  shews  how  difficult  it 
is  to  write  the  biograj^hy  of  the 
least  or  the  greatest  with  any  fair- 
ness ;  the  memorialist  may  commit 
default  either  in  measuring  cir- 
cumstance or  in  measuring  the 
man.  He  may  have  insufficient 
knowledge  of  the  one,  or  he  may 
be  unable  adequately  to  appreciate 
the  other.  Furthermore,  he  mav 
have  conscious  or  unconscious  bias 
in  himself  :  he  may  have  taken  a 
view,  or  hug  some  favourite 
bigotry.  Wonderful  thus  it  is 
that  anyone  should  dare  to  write 
biography,  and  pardonable  indeed 
if  he  fail. 

The  slight  sketch  here  attempted 
has  been  called  forth  by  the  dis- 
appointment expressed  by  sundry 
journals  that  in  a  recent  biography, 
valuable  in  some  respects  as  far  a^; 
it  goes,  the  whole  life  of  its  subject 
was   not  brought  forward.      For 
the   few   paxticulars  that  will  be 
collected  here  it  is  not  sought  to 
claim  an  interest  because  they  are 
particulars  of  the  life  of  a  man  of 
popular  note,  or  because  they  lead 
us   into    any    large   and   stirring 
scenes  ;  but  because  it  is  believed 
that  the  details  of  any  life  that  may 
indeed  be  called  life,  that  is  to  say, 
which  is  a  buying  of  experience 
and  a  rising  upon  it,  and  is  not  a 
mere  animal  or  vegetable  existence^ 
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are  worthy  of  notice  and  of  some 
general  value. 

The  lives  of.  men  who  have  won 
their  way  to  eminence  in  science 
are    commonly  composed  with   a 
view  of  shewing  others  how  hard 
they  worked,  and  what  qualities 
are   required  to  enable    studious 
youths  to  follow  in  their  steps. 
The  lives  of  poets,  on  the  other 
hand,   seem  rather  to  be  written 
to  produce  an  artistic  effect,    as 
in    the    gloomy    pictures  of  the 
career    of    Edgar     Poe,     or     to 
evoke  a   tender  sympathy,  as   in 
the    case    of    Keats,    or  to  own 
the  absolute  helplessness  of  society 
for  the  treatment  of    indomitable 
pride  and  impracticable  impatience, 
as  in  the  case  of  Chatterton.     The 
inference  is  that  the  life  of  a  poet 
is   of  so    rare    and    unworldly   a 
nature,  so  different  from  the  course 
of  every  da}'  experience,   that   its 
record  is  of  no  practical  use  to  the 
average  world.  The  gipsy  element 
in  humanity  is  one  that  respecta- 
bility would  close  its  eyes  to,  if 
not  drive  away,  as  the  old  Puritans 
thrust  from  their  doors  as  being 
of  the  same  objectionable  class, 
both,     minstrels     and     masterful 
beg'f^ars. 

We  hold  that  though  few  be 
poets,  there  is  a  streak  of  the  wild 
blood  of  humour  and  poetry  cros- 
sing*  many  a  man ;  carefully  kept 
out  of  sight  in  some,  peeping  out 
most  delightfully  in  others  at 
favourable  moments,  even  though 
the  crust  of  the  world's  conven- 
tionality, respectability,  and  res- 
p(*nsibility  fit  firmly  on  them. 
There  are,  then,  natures  that  will 
sympathise  with  the  forlorn  hopes, 
grieve  for  th6  heavy  falls,  and  joy 
witli  the  triumphs  of  a  minstrel 
brother,  even  if  he  come  to  them 
without  a  name. 

The  early  years,  therefore,  of 
Mortixner  Collins  we  shall  treat  as 
the  early  ye«u*s  merely  of  any  strug- 
gixag   poetic  boy.      Details  even 


the  most  trivial  have  a  right,  we 
imagine,  to  be  candidly  told,  as 
belonging  to  the  vast  army  of 
circumstance  that  environs  dk\l  of 
us  that  come  into  the  world. 

The  first  circumstances  that  a 
man  has  to  face  are  his  parents ; 
he  is  clothed  in  their  weaknesses 
and  their  strengths;  for  a  long 
time  he  is  powerless  to  form  any 
surroundings  but  what  they  pro- 
vide. In  tlie  strange  communica- 
tions of  heredity,  even  a  man's 
grandfathers  may  be,  as  it  were, 
round  the  corner,  offering  their 
own  virtues  or  vices  at  auspicious, 
or  inauspicious  moments. 

After  a  poetic  existence  in  the 
planet  Mars  (shall  we  suppose,  in 
the  humour  of  our  author's 
**  Transmigration"  ?),  a  being  at 
once  bellicose  and  gentle  entered 
earth  at  Plymoutli  in  1827,  on  a 
day  most  unpoeticaliy  near  to 
quarter  day,  namely,  the  29tli  of 
June.  But  he  came  into  the  pos- 
session or  expectation  of  no  rents, 
for  his  parents  were  far  from 
wealthy,  and  the  fanciful  pleasure 
of  regarding  his  birthday  as 
S.Peter's  day,  devoted  tx)  a  strong 
and  outspoken  man,  and  so  a  day 
of  good  omen,  was  all  the  gp:ist  it 
brought. 

Edward  James  Mortimer  CoUins 
was  the  son  of  Francis  Ceilings,  of 
Klingsbridge,  and  Elizabeth  his 
wife,  Kingsbridge  being  a  little 
port  not  far  from  PljTnoiith,  at  the 
head  of  the  estuary  of  Salcombe, 
and  the  centre  of  the  agricultural 
district  of  the  South  Hams.  This 
Francis  CoUings's  father  and  grand- 
father were  of  precisely  similar 
name  with  himself,  the  former 
holding  some  Customs  appoint- 
ment, the  latter  being  a  school- 
mEister  and  parish  clerk  in  a 
Cornish  parish,  succeeding  his 
father,  Eobert  Colling.  These 
small  verbal  changes  of  name  were 
very  frequent  in  the  last  centurj-, 
and  arose  either  from  carelessness 
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or  misspelling.  The  grandfather 
of  Mortimer  Collins  registered  liis 
children  as  Ceilings,  but  dropped 
the  "  g "  in  his  ordinary  signa- 
ture. Mortimer  Collins  was  there- 
fore the  first  of  his  line  to  hold  the 
registered  surname  of  Collins. 

The  last  Francis  Ceilings  was  a 
tall,  delicate,  quiet  man,  regarded 
with  much  affectionate  solicitude 
by  his  relatives.  He  bad  one 
special  physical  accomplishment, 
being  a  rare  swimmer,  and  on  one 
occasion  saved  a  life  throuc^h  his 
power  in  the  water.  He  published 
a  volume  of  hymns,  entitled 
'*  Spiritual  Poems,"  which  was 
printed  in  Plymouth  in  1826,  and 
published  by  subscription ;  and 
was  a  contributor  to  periodicals. 
"We  may  imagine  that,  under  the 
laws  of  heredity,  the  halting  verse- 
power  of  a  father  might  yet  hand 
down  to  a  son  a  brain-aptitude 
which  would  be  a  prepared  nidus 
for  poetic  fluency ;  that  is  the 
utmost  that  can  have  been  trans- 
mitted in  the  case  before  us,  for 
the  statement  in  the  preface  to  the 
**  Spiritual  Poems  "  that  they  are 
"without  the  slightest  claim  to 
correct  poetical  composition,"  is 
but  too  true.  Mr.  Ualton  would 
find  it  hard  to  trace  the  slightest 
hereditary  connection  either  in 
manner  or  philosophy  between  the 
following,  and  any  of  Mortimer's 
fiuent,  happy  rhymes : — 

Weary  of  the  World. 

"I  would  not  live  alway,  ah  no^ 
1  could  not  bb  happy  below  ; 

To  heaven  I*m  auxious  to  go, 
The  joys  of  the  ransomed  to  know. 

I  would  not  Hve  alway,  for  why  ? 

The  greatest  enjoyment  is  pain  ; 
For  happiness,  vainly,  we  try, 

The  trial,  indeed,  is  but  vain.'' 

The  whole  volume,  indeed,  is  of 
the  most  depressed  evangelical 
kind ;  one  of  the  poems  is  a  pious 
hymn  of  submission,  "  written  at 
a  time  of  difficulty  in  the  author's 


family."  There  were,  therefore, 
special  reasons  for  the  melancholy 
tone  that  pervades  the  book.  The 
author  died  of  consumption  when 
his  only  son  was  between  eleven 
and  twelve  years  of  ag^.  Either 
a  new  hereditary  law  must  be 
evolved,  of  transmission  by  oppo- 
sites,  or  we  must  look  to  the 
female  branch  for  the  qualities  of 
the  boy. 

His  mother  was  of  the  Brans- 
combes  of  Kingsbridge,  Plymouth, 
and  Newton  Abbott ;  and  her 
mother  was  Elizabeth  Mortimer,  of 
Bishops  Teignton.  Hence  came 
the  name  Mortimer ;  of  the  quali- 
ties of  that  family  we  know  not 
The  elder  Branscombes  were  a 
powerful  set,  strong-willed  and 
wild.  The  Wolf  Brauseombe  and 
Devil  Branscombe  of  "  Swe^ 
Anne  Page  "  had  actual  existence, 
and  are  believed  to  have  been 
drawn 'by  the  author  to  a  large 
extent  from  life. 

Mortimer  Collins  was,  therefore, 
in  blood  the  product  of  violent 
extremes.  His  mother,  a  high- 
spirited  girl  in  her  youth,  of 
placid  demeanour,  but  with  a 
large  undercurrent  of  life,  and 
a  suppressed  quick  wit,  was 
tall,  with  strong  aquiline  nose 
and  well -cut  regular  features, 
as  was  her  son.  But  for  some 
trifling  ailment  in  her  youth,  one 
of  the  blood-letting  leeches  of  the 
day  took  from  her  veins  too  large 
a  quantity  of  the  precious  fluid, 
and  did  her  an  injury  from  whidi 
she  took  long  to  recover.  AVhether  i 
any  connection  between  the  facts  ; 
can  be  traced  we  would  not  dare 
to  say,  but  soon  after  her  husband's 
death  she  joined  the  gloomy  literal 
sect  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  and 
remained  therein  until  her  death; 
in  1872.  The  actual  originator  of 
this  sect  was  acquainted  with  the 
family.  He  was  a  Rev.  Dr. 
Hawker,  who  died  as  he  had  lived, 
an  extreme  evangelical  member  of 
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the  Church  of  England,  but  was 
the  real  founder  of  the  sect  of  the 
brethren  which  was  formed  after 
his  death. 

Circiunstances,  then,  to  the  most 
superficial  view,  hai-dly  seemed  to 
be  preparing  the  cradle  of  a  poet ; 
how  truly  more  than  unpropitious 
they  were  we  shall  see  as  we  pro- 
ceed. 

The  French  aver  with  surpassing 
wisdom  that  men  who  make  their 
mark  in  literature  are  wont  to  have 
been,  when  boys  at  school,  either 
very  dull  or  very  precocious.  Alex- 
andre Dumas,  pere,  who,  like  Gau- 
tier,  Balzac,  and  Sue,  belonged  to  the 
former  category  (and  indeed,  so,  it 
may  be  added,  did  Walter  Scott), 
argues  that  early  backwardness  in 
the  classics  is  the  essential  con- 
dition of  all  future  renown.  Our 
English  boy  comes  into  the  col- 
lision of  contrast  with  the  shock 
hoad  and  bewildering  brains  of 
M.  Dumas,  for  he  was  precocious 
to  a  degree.  He  educated  him- 
self. The  story  of  his  brief  school 
life  is  pitiable.  His  father  was  in 
unpropitious  circumstances ;  his 
mother's  relatives,  who  had  been  in 
4i  condition  of  affluence,  had  failed 
in  business,  so  that  probably  the 
schools  to  which  the  boy  was  put 
during  his  childish  years  were 
none  of  the  best.  At  one  he  suf- 
fered so  severely  from  chilblains 
that  he  was  unable  to  remove  his 
socks,  and  having  no  one  to  look 
after  him,  his  feet  remained  in  their 
clinging  coverings  for  many  days 
and  nights.  Twice  he  rati  away 
from  school :  he  was  afraid  to  go 
to  his  mother's,  but  went  further 
to  the  house  of  his  grandmother 
Branscombe,  upon  whom,  as  well 
4ts  upon  an  aunt,  he  relied  for 
some  little  affection.  Some  of  the 
private  schools  of  those  days  may 
well  have  been  rather  hindrances 
than  aids  to  learning,  when  even 
at  the  Foundation  Sdiools  the 
punishments  were    so  fierce  and 


arbitrary  as  rather  to  confuse  than 
enlighten  any  growing  brain.  To 
shew  how  deep  these  school 
memories  may  go,  the  father  of 
the  present  writer,  now  a  dignitary 
of  the  Church,  who  was  educated 
at  one  of  the  old  Grammeur  Schools, 
could  not  during  the  years  of  his 
middle  life  meet  his  old  tyrant  of 
the  rod,  with  whom  he  was  then 
on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy, 
without  an  involuntary  shudder  of 
physical  fear.  The  nerves  and 
body  remembered,  if  the  mind  had 
forgotten. 

xoung  Mortimer  was  an  om- 
nivorous boy.  He  absorbed  books 
that  suited  him.  His  mother  and 
maternal  uncles  used  to  take  from 
him  the  books  that  he  loved,  and 
hide  them.  His  apparatus  of 
Greek,  Latin,  and  poetry,  which  he 
taught  himself,  would  vanish. 
Discouraged  by  his  family,  he 
used  to  say  that  he  began  his 
education  when  he  left  school. 

In  holiday  times,  whilst  he  was 
quite  a  child,  he  used  to  visit  his 
maternal  relations,  whose  farms 
and  tanneries  had  failed,  and  who, 
reduced  in  circumstances,  were  re- 
sorting to  shifts  and  expedients  in 
which    the    child    wa^    made    a 

Sartaker.  These  were  his  guar- 
ians,  and  on  the  other  side  was 
his  mother,  fearing  that  his  classic 
studies  were  leading  him  into 
wickedness ;  and  dragging  him  to 
church  accordingly  to  prevent  it. 
If  he  had  not  found  a  sweeter 
religion,  he  has  been  known  to 
say,  he  would  have  become  an 
atheist;  as  he  gprew  older  his 
creed  and  nature  became  softer 
and  happier.  Quite  as  a  little 
child  he  was  kept  quiet  for 
hours  at  the  conventicle,  and 
he  never  forgot  the  fearful  solem- 
nity, the  depression  of  healthy 
tone,  of  these  meetings. 

His  picture  of  the  life  of  a  boy, 
from  "Sweet  Anne  Page,"  which 
racy  story  has  an  autobiographic 
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element,  will  helj)  to  shew  the  kind 
of  boy  he  was,  at  once  strong  and 
sensitive : — 

'^  Little  Stephen,  a  bright-haired, 
blue-eyed  boy  of  eleven,  was  coiled  in 
a  window-seat  of  the  old  wainscoted 
room.  A  book  was  in  hia  hand,  Bun- 
yan*8  *  Holy  War  ; '  he  was  reading 
for  the  twentieth  time  of  the  siege  of 
Mansoiil,  that  city  whose  besiegers 
never  relax  their  efforts.  He  was  a 
strange  dreamy  boy^  whom  his  uncles 
and  aunts  despised  because  they  could 
not  understand  him. 

**  *  What  a  lazy  boy  you  are,'  went 
on  Aunt  Harriet.  *  Have  you  no  lessons 
to  learn  ?  you  learn  nothing  at  Miss 
Martin's.* 

"  *  Not  very  mucli,  aunt,'  said  Ste- 
phen. *  She  never  will  answer  my 
questions.  I  asked  her  to-day  whether 
she  didn't  think  Christian  in  the  '*  Pil- 
grim's Progress  "  a  very  bad  man  for 
running  away  from  his  wife,  and  she 
called  me  a  wicked  boy,  and  made  me 
stand  on  the  form.' 

*'  *  She  ought  to  have  given  you  a 
good  whipping,  sir,'  said  his  aunt. 
*  What  had  that  to  do  ifi  ith  your  lessons? 
Go  and  learn  your  spelling  directly.' 

"  *  He's  a  very  tiresome  boy,'  said 
his  grandmother,  in  her  oracular  way. 

'*  Stephen  got  up,  took  Carpenter's 
Spelling  Book  in  his  hand,  and  re- 
treated. 

'*  It  was  a  soft  summer  evening, 
and  the  boy  wandered  down  through 
garden  and  orchard  into  the  tan-yard 
beyond.  Thence  he  found  his  way 
to  the  brook,  and  strolled  along  its 
margin  through  the  meadows,  which 
were  rimmed  with  the  fainting  flush 
of  sunset.  He  loitered  and  dreamed. 
With  this  child  the  difference  between 
reality  and  dream  was  indistinctly 
marked.  His  waking  fancies,  his 
dreams  of  the  early  morning,  were 
often  more  real  to  him  than  his 
grandfather's  stern  presence,  or  his 
maiden  aunt's  endless  scold.  He 
read  over  and  over  again  all  the 
books  that  he  found  readable  among 
the  scanty  supply  which  the  house 
afforded.  In  a  healthy  household  he 
would  have  had  'Robinson  Crusoe' 
and  the  '  Arabian  Nights  ' — ^would 
have  voyaged  with  Sindbad,  and  gone 
underground  with  Aladdin.     But  the 


only  books  he  could  find  were  Milton's 
'  Paradise  Lost '  and  the  works  of 
John  Bunyan  ;  and  these  he  knew 
by  heart.  He  loved  to  identify  him- 
self with  the  characters.  He  had,  it 
must  be  confessed,  great  sympalhy 
with  Satan  in  the  epic,  and  liked  to 
fancy  himself  the  exploring  arch- 
fiend, winging  his  way  through  chaos. 

"  *  Stephen,'  says  Aunt  Harriet, 
when  he  comes  in  late  to  supper, 
'  you  are  the  most  tiresome  cluld. 
Why  can't  you  come  in  at  the  right 
time  ?  I've  a  great  mind  to  send  you 
to  bed  without  supper.' 

''  *  Oh,  let  him  have  something  to 
eat  and  drink,'  said  Uncle  Tom,  who 
was  the  genial  uncle. 

" '  Better  give  him  a  good  horse- 
whipping,' said  Uncle  Charles,  who 
was  tlie  fierce  uncle,  and  flogged  his 
own  children  unmercifully. 

**  *  He's  a  dreadfully  troublesome 
boy,'  said  the  oracular  voice  from  the 
side  table." 

In  the  ease  of  most  men  we 
should  now  have  to  chronicle  an 
uneventful  course  of  later  school 
life.  With  Mortimer  Collins  fate 
had  it  otherwise. 

His  uncle,  Joseph  Collins,  who 
is  still  living,  affirms  that  from  the 
time  he  was  eleven  years  of  age 
he  really  supported  himself  and 
carved  his  own  career.  It  seems 
incredible,  but  the  facts  speak  for 
tlieniselves.  His  father  becoming 
seriously  ill,  the  family  fell  into 
circmnstances  of  extreme  desti- 
tution. When  entirely  without 
means  they  were  maintained  by 
relatives  in  lodgings  in  Cliatham 
and  London.  On  the  5th  May, 
1838,  Mortimer  Collins  entered 
upon  a  situation  as  reading-boy 
in  the  famous  old  printing  house 
of  Gilbert  and  Rivington,  in  St. 
John's  Square,  the  ancient  habitat 
of  printer  Cave  and  the  Gentleman^ $^ 
Mayazine,  The  duty  of  reading- 
boy  is  to  read  aloud  manuscripts 
to  the  reader,  who  is  correcting 
the  printed  proofs.  The  boy  was- 
found  to  be  expert  at  his  work, 
and    was    valued    as    a    reader,. 
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say  his  relatives  It  cannot 
now  be  remembered  to  wbom  he 
read,  and  though  a  book  containing 
a  description  of  their  reading-boys 
was  commenced  by  the  firmin  1839, 
there  is  no  description  of  our  busy 
boy  in  it ;  and  he  is  not  remembered 
by  the  four  or  five  still  engaged  in 
St.  John's  Square  who  were  also 
with  him ;  for  he  left  the  office 
on  the  day  on  which  he  com- 
pleted eleven  years,  having  been 
reading-boy  only  for  about  eight 
weeks,  at  the  salary — quite  an 
average  one^-of  six  shilliugs 
and  twopence  a  week.  He  did 
not  leave  the  post  from  his 
own  impulse,  but  from  his  mother's 
wish ;  perhaps  she  thought  a 
printing  office — and  so  classical 
a  one  as  this — was  too  intimately 
connected  with  the  dangerous  liter- 
ary proclivities  of  her  son.  The 
boy  was  precocious  in  mind, 
and  though  only  just  eleven 
looked  at  least  thirteen  or  four- 
teen ;  he  was  living  with  his 
mother  in  Holborn,  and  was  put 
by  her  into  a  shop.  Poor 
though  the  pecuniary  position  of 
the  family  might  be,  the  boy's 
nature  revolted  against  shop -work; 
he  claimed  some  share  in  choosing 
his  path  in  life,  and  resolutely 
refused  to  remain  in  the  shop.  Ajs 
a  last  resort,  and  to  settle  his 
unappreciated  ambitions,  he  was 
sent  to  take  a  monitor's  place  in  a 
school. 

It  was  a  high-priced  school,  but 
no  attention  was  given  to  the  edu- 
cational advancement  of  the  yoimg 
assistant,  and  what  instruction  ho 
gained  was  by  self-help,  and  was 
self -teaching  pursued  in  his  leisure 
hours.  Here,  it  is  said,  he  began 
to  try  his  hand  at  original  compo- 
sition. 

The  first  contribution  to  any 
publication  that  we  can  at  present 
trace  is  a  poem  >vritten  by  him 
when  earning  his  bread  as  usher 
in  a  school  kept  by  the  Eev.  Richard 


Harris,  at  Westbury,  in  Wiltshire. 
To  this  school  he  went  in  1843,  and 
remained  there  about  tWo  years. 
Mr.  Harris  says  of  him : — **  He  was- 
regarded  by  us  all  as  very  preco- 
cious, both  physically  and  mentally, 
exceedingly  amiable  and  talented." 
The  poem  was  a  depiction  of  the- 
Golden  Age  from  Ovid,  and  is  signed 
E.  I.  M.  C.  Mr.  George  H.  Wood, 
who  was  editor  of  the  journal 
that  published  it,  the  Bai/i  and 
Cheltenham  Gazette,  stiU  remembers 
the  boy  who  came  to  call  after  tho 
insertion  of  one  of  his  poems : 
**  He  gave  me  the  impression  of  a 
youth  of  remarkable  talent,  not  to 
say,  of  genius.  I  also  admired  his 
fine  physique.  Of  his  poetry,  even 
his  early  poetry,  there  can  hardly 
be  two  opinions.  At  once,  by 
which  I  mean  in  a  day  or  two,  he 
sent  me  a  sparkling  essay,  one  of 
the  very  best  on  its  subject  that  I 
ever  read.  At  the  time  I  knew 
him  he  was  more  felicitous  on  paper 
than  in  conversation.  It  was  liis 
habit  to  remain  silent,  and  then  to- 
express  his  adiiiiratiou  or  dislike 
in  bursts  of  rapture  or  disgust. 
With  beautiful  scenery  he  dealt  in 
much  the  same  way,  being  very 
impulsive  in  his  eulogiums.  I  am 
reminded,  also,  that  on  returning 
from  a  walk,  and  the  subject  of  the 
Armada  happening  to  be  started,, 
he  recited  Macaulay's  poem  in  fine 
style."  In  a  published  letter, 
dated  the  11th  August,  Mr.  Wood 
also  says  : — **  I  have  known  him 
write  as  quickly  as  a  voluble  woman 
can  talk, — and  to  all  appearance 
without  more  thought." 

The  translation  from  Ovid  is  in 
blank  verse,  a  not  very  favourite- 
poetic  form  with  Mortimer  Collins, 
whether  young  or  old,  for  he 
always  inclined  to  the  dainty 
rhj-med  lyric.  This  poem  appeared 
in  the  Bath  and  Clieltenham  Gazette 
for  April  10th,  1844,  when  the- 
author  was  between  sixteen  and 
seventeen,  and  had  put  some  five 
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years  between  himself  and  the 
shop  in  Holbom,  years  doubtless 
of  littie  jt)y  save  in  snatched  study, 
and  stolen  conmiime  with  nature. 
The  blank  verse  is  respectable, 
though  not  so  remarkable  as  lyrical 
translations  of  the  same  period : — 

**'  Nor  yet  the  luouu tain-pine  had 
glided  down 

From  its  own  forests  to  the  liquid 
wave, 

To  visit  foreign  shores  ; — ^no  travel- 
lers told 

Their  lying  legends  of  enchanted 
isles, 

Where  starry  birds  sang  joyfuL" 

A  few  weeks  afterwards  appeared 
in  the  same  newspaper  "Fragmen- 
tary Translations  from  the  ancient 
Greek  Poets." 

I. 

Ibycus,  frag.  1,  colL  Schneidioin, 

In  the  sweet  springe, 
^'  Flourish  the  green  Oydouian  apple 
trees. 
Watered  by  rills,  that  fling 
Their  spray  upon  the  virgin  bowers 
Ever  crowned  with  joyous  flowers. 
Where    the    vine    tendrils    kiss  the 
viewless  breeze. 

But  Eros  ne'er, 
Winter  or  spring,  bestows  tranquil- 
lity ;— 
But  with  the  lightning's  glare — 
As  Thracian  storms  he  rushes  hir;h, 
Whirling  furious  through  the  sky, 
Ohating  my  restless  heart,   as  some 
tumultuous  sea." 

JI. 

SiMONiDES,  frag.  18.  Schneidimn. 
Orpheus. 

•**  Countless  birds  above  him  flew. 
Fishes  from  the  water  sprang, 
Rustling  winds  no  longer  blew. 
As  sublime  the  Poet  sang  : — 
Unhindered  sounds  the  honied  voice 
Wuf ted  on  gentle  gales  that  gleefully 
rejoice. 
Ajb  in  the  wintry  morn, 
When  halcyons  are  born, 
Gay-plumed,  that  curb  the  thunders 

of  the  deep. 
By    the    earth-dwellers  named,    the 
*  Tempest  sleep  r  " 

E.  M.  C. 


Some  rather  sad  stanzas  were 
written  about  this  time,  upon 
*' thoughtless,  shameless  luxury," 
and  the  weary  throng  who  in  "the 
toiling  everlasting  city  strife," 
scarce  knew  when — 

"  Shines  forth  the  brilliant  sun. 
Dallying  with  flow*rets  on  the  mossy 
ground." 

A  few  months  more  and  we  find 
some  gentle  verses  on  **  The 
Sabbath  Evening,"  signed  "  C," 
and  still  dating  from  Westbury. 
Some  simple  stanzas  follow,  con- 
taining many  a  touch  of  beauty: — 

Daybreak. 

•*  O'er  the  far  hill-top  comes  the  sun- 
beam now, 
Waking  the  birds  amid  the  whisper- 
ing wood, 

Glittering  in  dew  upon  the  mountain's 
brow 
And  lighting  the  dark  eddies  of  the 
flood ; 

And  all  the  mossy  banks  and  brakes 
among 

Bursts  sweetly  forth  a  free  and  joyous 
song. 

Now  it  awakes,  amid  the  bounteous 
com. 
The  minstrel  lark,  who  panteth  for 
the  sky  ; 
And  the  lone  dove,  in  its  wild  haunts 
forlorn. 
Flaps  its  white  wings,  and  sails  in 
gladness  by  ; 
While,  where  the  winds  among  the 

trees  rejoice, 
The  stranger  cuckoo  lifts  his  cheerful 
voice. 

Oh  !  beautiful  the  coming  of  that  beam 

Where  the  damp  night  has  passed 

in  fevered  pain ; 

With  all  the  magic  of  a   wondrous 

dream 

The  silent  heaven  is  musical  again  ; 

And  cooling  breezes  to  the  sick  man's 

room 
Bear  in  a  faint  yet  freshening  perf nine. 

All  nature  hath  a  tranquil  show  d 
praise. 
Aroused  from  night's  still  slumber, 
calm  and  deep  ; 
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And  a  glad  hymn  the  waters  seem  to 
raise, 
As  from  the  grassy  hill  the  stream- 
lets leap. 
Nor   flowers    nor   blossoms    in   the 

chorus  fail, 
But  breathe  an  odorous  tribute  on  the 
gale." 

E.  M.  0. 
Westbury,  Wilts. 

Each  year  now  marks  an  advance 
in  power.  In  October,  1846,  when 
the  youth  was  nineteen,  appeared 
xaHheBaih  and  Cheltenham  GaieiU — 

LiNBS  TO  A  Satirical  Writbr. 

'''Too long  thou  hast  urged  the  aimless 
laugh, 
Too  long  rejoiced  in  merriment : 
A  loftier  wine  thou    now  shonldst 

quaff, 
Shonldst  seize  the  poet*s  pilgrim  staff, 

Nor  let  thy  life  be  spent 
In  pandering  to  the  grinning  crowd. 
Who,  when  tlie  wisest  chance  to  err, 
Their  souls  to  idiot  laughter  stir, 
Boist'rous  and  loud. 

Thou,  silling  by  thine  own  fireside, 

Surrounded  by  the  looks  of  love, 
Xnow'st  nothing  of  tlie  raving  tide 
Of  plebeian  hate,  patrician  pride, 

Which  sterner  spirits  prove, 
When,  careless  of  all  enmity 

And  wrath,  they  gird  them  for  the 
figlit, 

Cer  the  dark  world  to  scatter  light 
And  make  it  free. 

Nor   know*8t   thou  how  that  ireful 
strife 
May  often  warp  the  firmest  soul ; 
How  where  most  glorious  thoughts 

were  rife, 
A  moment  may  divert  a  life 

To  some  less  lofty  goal ; 
As  torrents,  from  their  rocky  throne 
For  the  eternal  ocean  thirsting, 
Turn,  even  though  so  wildly  burst- 
ing, 
At  some  small  stone. 

Yet  wouldst  thou,  with  prolific  pen. 

Fill  every  senseless  head  with  scorn. 
Urge  them  to  hiss  high-hearted  men, 
Of  truthful  hope  and  honour,  when 
From  their  right  pathway  borne ; 


A  single  sneering  rhyme  of  thine. 
The  burden  of  a  thoughtless  tongue. 
Wounds      heroes,      whom      thou 
shonldst  have  sung 
Almost  divine. 

Oh  !  cast  aside  that  taunting  thought 

The  offspring  of  a  labouring  brain; — 
For  brighter  utterances  unsought 
Come  often,  and  thy  soul  is  fraught 

With  many  a  glorious  strain. 
Though  thousands  hail  thy  mockery. 

Yet  noble  spirits  deeply  grieve  ; 

And  love,  not  satire,  shall  achieve 
Etemily." 

E.M.C. 

There  is  the  beginning  of  ori- 
g^ality  here:  the  stone  in  the 
torrent  is  a  fine  metaphor. 

Our  account  of  these  youthful 
years  and  youtlif  ul  poems  is  studi- 
ously unvarnished,   for  they  tell 
their    own    story.     It    is    a  very 
different    story,    too,    from    that 
of    the     elegant    versifiers    who 
have  been  brought  up  in  refined 
surroundings,    and   among  loving 
friends  and  kindly  preceptors,  who 
have  passed  up  from  classic  rudi- 
ments into  the  higher  regions  of 
culture  through  the  pleasant  portal 
of  a  great  public    school,  and   a 
generous    University.       Such    as 
these,  no  doubt,  will  be  able  to  feel 
in  their  hearts  a  noble  spasm  of 
admiration  for  a  boy  who  was  put 
into  a  shop  at  eleven  years  old, 
and  through  the  cold  atmospheres 
that  surround  a  struggling  pauper, 
so  determinedly  fought    his  way 
that  before  he  was  of  age  he  had 
a    close    and    thorough    gpdp    of 
classical    and    poetic  knowledge, 
and  had  gained  no  little  prestige 
among  capable  and  cultured  men 
on  their  own  ground. 

He  had  his  own  way  of  learning 
a  language.  His  fiirst  proceeding, 
as  he  used  to  say,  was  to  **  bredc 
its  back."  This  he  did  by  a  daring 
process  of  reading  and  translation. 
He  would  take  a  poem  or  essay  in 
the  language  and  with  the  aid  of 
a  dictionary  and  grammar  make 
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himself  master  of  its  meaning.  By 
this  process  he  beliered  he  arrived 
at  the  essential  spirit  of  the 
language  ;  and  the  acquirement  of 
all  necessaiy  details  of  grammar 
would  easily  follow.  That  they 
did  follow  must  be  implied  by  the 
accuracy  of  his  scholarship,  the 
nicety  of  his  translations,  the 
critical  notes  in  his  essays  and 
correspondence  and  in  the  margins 
of  his  books. 

In  a  similar  way  ho  did  what 
is  even  more  extraordinary.  He 
penetrated  into  the  higher  ranges 
of  mathematical  science,  although 
as  a  boy  he  had  found  the  multi- 
plication table  a  diffieidty. 

The  year  1847,  when  he  was 
nineteen  to  twenty,  must  have 
been  a  busy  one.  Besides  poems, 
he  contributed  a  regular  series  of 
prose  essays  to  the  £ath  and 
Cheltenliani  Gazette,  imder  the  title 
of  ''  Bystander,"  a  name  with 
-which  many  years  afterwards  he 
christened  a  newspaper.  These 
contributions,  referred  to  at  the 
time  by  the  editor  as  ''  the  clever 
e.ssa3*s  of  our  con-esx>ondent  C," 
were  on  many  and  various  topics  ; 
the  Decline  ^f  Poetry,  Comfort, 
Originality,  Novel  Eeading,  Holi- 
days, Walks  before  Breakfast, 
Complete  Men,  Luxury,  Author- 
esses, Pictures  from  Milton,  being 
among  the  subjects. 

He  had  discovered  for  himself 
that  **  Melancholy  is  rarely  found 
in  the  finest  poetr}-,"  and  this 
bit  of  knowledge  never  left  him  ; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was 
eminently  glad  of  very  nature,  but 
there  are  words  of  sadness  and 
sympathy  in  his  earliest  verse  that 
he  never  lets  escape  him  in  his 
later  writings,  shewing  that  his 
cheer  was  m  part  the  result  of 
philosophy.  The  following  frag- 
ment from  these  prose-sketches 
shews  his  style  at  this  time,  and 
is  not  without  applicability  to  him- 
self: — 


**  Desultory  men  are  fiequently  the 
possessors  of  powerful  intellects— they 
are  sometimes  endowed  with  the 
loftiest  of  humanprerogativee — genius. 
Such  men  must  of  course  require 
knowledge  ;  and  tlieir  minds  are  more 
strangely  furnished  than  the  motliest 
of  modern  libraries.  They  have  a 
smattering  of  all  science  and  all  art, 
the  result  of  impulsive  mental  excur- 
sions in  every  direction,  and  so 
ornamented  by  eccentricity  of  thought 
and  expression  as  to  be  undis- 
tinguishable  from  actual  profundity." 

The  lad  had  probably  but  little 
holiday,  with  the  combination  of 
school- teaching  and  regular  jour- 
nalism ;  but  he  had  found  out  and 
teUs  us  that  **  the  real  holiday  is 
the  holiday  of  the  heart."  In 
January,  1847,  he  dated  a  poem 
from  Bristol;  in  November  from 
Bowness,  when  we  find  a  sonnet 
in  the  Westmoreland  Gazette  that  is 
a  beginning  of  the  easy,  gentle- 
manly style  of  thought  that  in 
later  years  mingled  with  Mortimer 
CoUins's  deeper  feelings  or  more 
poetic  excitement : — 

Comfort. 

''Cheerful  old    gentleman,    in    easy 
chair. 
With  bright  w^ine  glowing  in  decan- 
ters by, 
And  newspapera,    and    warm    fire 
blazing  high, 
In    peace,    by    pleasant    booKs    sur- 
rounded there  ! — 
Thy  ample  brow  is  wrinkled  by  no^ 
care, 
And  quiet  speculation  in  thiue  eye 
Seems  bent  on  curious  philosophy. 
Revelling  in  fancy's  products  quaint 

and  rare. 
It  may  be,  thou  art  scanning  politics. 
And  wondering  how  the  world  can 
be  so  daft 
As  to  delude  itself  with  cunning  tricks 
Of   state-designed  and   diplomatic 
craft. 
Votary  of  comfort,  tranquilly  elate. 
Alternately  to  read,  to  sip,  to  medi- 
tate." 

E.  M.  C. 

The  third  of  the  periodicals  to 
which,  in  this  year,  lie  contributed 
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was  Fraser*9  Mayazine^  in  which,  in 
July,  appeared  the  ballad  of  **  Sir 
"WiUoughby  Ware."  It  must  have 
been  a  positive  necessity  of  life  to 
him  to  write,  for  as  a  fourth  medium 
for  his  thouehts  he  now  became  a 
constant  and  large  contributor  to  an 
influential  and  well-edited  Bristol 
newspaper,  Felix  Farley^B  JounuUy 
established  over  a  century  and  a 
half  ago,  and  now  merged  in  the 
Bristot  Times  and  Mirror,  To  shew 
what  a  prolific  pen  he  wielded  at 
this  time,  as  in  after  life,  it  is  but 
necessaiy  to  look  at  what  he  con- 
tributed to  this  journal  alone. 
Indeed  the  literary  columns  of  this 
large  newspaper  take  on  quite  a 
new  appearance  from  the  time 
that  he  comes  on  the  scene.  There 
had  been  before  his  time  the  few 
so-called  **  original  poems,"  the 
varieties  owed  to  the  scissors, 
the  reviews  of  the  magazines, — 
Blackwood f  Fraser,  the  ^'favourite" 
University ;  Sharpe's,  Douglas 
Jerrold'S;  and  others  that  are 
dead.  Essays,  stories,  poems, 
translations,  antique  gems  and 
modem  jeux  d^ esprit ,  **  specially 
written  for  Felix  Farley ^^^  now 
began  to  coruscate  over  the  page. 
A  portion  of  a  letter  written  to  a 
favourite  uncle,  Samuel  Collins,  at 
the  close  of  1847,  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  boy,  avid  of  life,  eager  of 
learning,  affectionate  in  disposition, 
T3rimming  over  with  mirth, 
impecunious,  poetic,  full  of  faults 
and  generosity. 

BownesSf  Thursday. 
I>early  beloved  Uncle, 

I  am  uncommonly  glad  that  you 
liave  not  forgotten  me  utterly ;  that 
you  can  still  remember  that  among 
the  great  solitary  snowy  mountains 
of  Westmorland  you  are  possessed 
of  a  scapegrace  nephew — a  fellow 
that  has  all  the  Collins  vices  and 
none  of  their  virtues  —  that  goes 
through  the  world  laughing,  quarrel- 
ling, rhyming  and  running  in  debt 
as  recklessly  as  if  he  were  immediate 
heir  to  a  coronet — that  holds  '^Absurde 


facis,  qui  angas  te  animi,  '*  and 
^'Bibamus  papaliter,"  the  two  choicest 
bits  of  Latinity  ever  invented. 

In  whose  company  do  you  think  I 
spent  last  Tuesday  ?  Wordsworth's, 
by  the  powers  ;  discussing  politics, 
poetry  and  the  picturesque  with  the 
old  gentleman  in  the  most  delightful 
style.  Had  a  long  perambulation 
with  him.  Saw  also  tUat  bluest 
of  all  blue-stockings,  Miss  Harriet 
Martineau. 

By  the  way,  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
question.  What  is  a  good  age  to  get 
married  ?  You  know  Fm  a  tolerably 
fascinating  fellow,  and  could  make  a 
good  choice  at  most  times  (don't  say 
Fm  conceited),  but  I  want  your 
quasi-pateriml  advice  on  the  subject. 
I  shall  be  of  age  next  June,  and  come 
into  all  my  propei'ty, 

*  «  *  * 

I've  sent  you  one  of  my  rambling 
good-for-nothing  papers,  as  it  in  some 
measure  describes  Windermere.  You 
will  observe — if  you  read  it — that 
besides  the  typographic  errors,  there 
are  some  of  my  own,  dashed  in  for 
the  sake  of  effect.  But  how  was  that 
editorial  ignoramus  to  know  that  I 
had  never  been  in  Italy,  or  that  the 
larch  is  not  an  evergreen  ? 

Really,  you  are  a  most  unepistolary 
person.  Your  letters  are  like  angels' 
visits  ;  and  when  they  arrive  they  are 
as  laconic  as  old  Wellington's,  and 

full  of well,  I  won't  say  what.     If 

I  knew  my  uncle  Joseph's  address  I'd 
try  to  get  a  letter  out  of  him  ;  by 
Jove,  I've  such  a  correct  picture  of 
him  in  my  mental  retina,  in  that 
Uttle  back-office  at  Queenhithe,  walled 
in  by  mountains  of  paper,  with  his 
bouquet  on  the  desk  before  him. 
What  a  histrionic  start  when  his 
dutiful  nephew  first  dropped  in  upon 
him  ! 

Will  you  be  so  obliging  as  to  give 
my  love  to  everybody,  not  forgetting 
my  dear  grandmother  and  ail  my 
aunts  and  cousins  ?  And  if  you  should 
happen  to  think  of  it,  will  you  write 
me  a  scrap  of  a  letter  ? 

Your  very  dutiful  and  affectionate 
ancestor, 

Enwn.  MoKTisfER  Collins. 

As  frank  and  pleasant  a'  boyish 
letter  as  was  ever  penned  I 
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The  enclosure  referred  to  in  the 
letter  is  No.  IV.  of  the  **  Original 
Sketchings"  from  Felix  Farley* n 
Bristol  Journal,  and  the  remark 
about  unvisitcd  Italy  refers  to  an 
expressed  preference  for  Winder- 
mere and  to  a  supposititious  ex- 
clamation made  by  a  romantic  lady 
thereon,  and  underlined  in  the 
cutting  from  the  newspaper,  *'  Oh, 
that  cnarming  Como  !  that  dear 
Pliny!  Why,  what  a  barbarian 
the  man  is  ;  I  should  not  wonder 
if  he  has  never  been  to  Italy  at 
all." 

The  poetic  adoration  of  nature 
that  never  weakened  in  the  man 
was  to  be  found  in  every  slightest 
essay  of  the  boy.  Here  is  his 
depiction  of  Windermere:  it 
is  no  guide-book  description.  As 
"when  writing  valentines  to  persons 
it  was  the  ideal  and  not  the  reality 
he  commonly  addressed,  so  here  he 
wanders  even  away  from  actual 
Windermere  into  wealth  of  moon- 
light:— 

**  Windermere  lies  serenely  among 
its  hills,  as  if  in  a  land  of  dreams. 
It  is.the  centre  of  a  region  of  romance- 
its  atmosphere  is  passionate  and 
poetic.  It  is  impossible  for  a  human 
being  whose  soul  was  not  absolutely 
omitted  in  creation,  to  live  a  common- 
place life  here,  or  to  be  guided  in  a 
humdrum  way,  by  the  dictates  of 
common  sense And  Winder- 
mere by  moonlight !  This  very  night 
is  Dian  out  upon  lier  azure  path,  and 
the  stars  are  clustered  densely  around, 
and  the  sky  is  covered  with  clouds  and 
cloudlets,  and  drifts  of  fleecy  gauze- 
like haze,  as  if  the  goddess,  just 
mersed  from  slumber,  were  stfmding 
amid  scattered  milUnery.  Her  calm^ 
pale  image  in  the  placid  lake,  the 
still  shadows  of  the  trees,  the  con- 
stellations sloping  upward  from 
behind  the  hills, — how  beautiful  they 
are !  People  do  not,  as  they  ought, 
value  the  lovely  moonlight. 

"  Its  brightness  is  little  inferior 
to  that  of  day  ;  but  how  different ! 
And  now,  'tis  not  quite  midnight,  you 
are  crawling  reluctantly  to  your  anug 


chamber,  where  the  shutters  are 
closed  and  the  curtains  drawn,  while 
there  is  a  sense  of  glory  without,  the 
glance  of  which  would  make  yon^ 
dullard  as  you  are,  a  poet  for  life. 
But  you  stifle  your  impulses,  and 
enwrap  yourself  in  impenetrable- 
axioms,  lest  romance  or  fancy  might 
intrude  by  some  unguarded  inlet,  and 
never  take  a  single  peep  at  Winder^ 
mere  by  moonlight.'* 

How  firm  and  clear  for  a  young- 
.  man's  style,  and  how  slight  the 
difference  from  any  of  his  later 
writing^!  Indeed,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  shew  how  almost  every 
idea  forming  the  subject  of  his 
midtitudinous  later  works  is  to  be 
found  fully  formed  in  these  boyish, 
lucubrations. 

Notwithstanding  his  easy-going- 
manner,    he    must    have  worked 
hard  at  this  time.      He  had  to 
maintain  himself  by  his   school- 
teaching  ;  his  weekly  contributions- 
to  Felix  Farley  were  by  no  means 
trifling;    most  severe  study  must 
have  Been  undergone  for  him  te 
acquire  languages  as  he  did,  and 
to  learn  the  art  of  poetic  form  from 
subtlety   through     to     simplicity. 
The  practice  of  translation  doubt- 
less aided  him  much  in  maturings 
his  style.    In  verse  there  is  evident 
progress  from  compositions  written 
at  sixteen ;  but  both  in  his  poetic 
work  and  prose  essays  there  are 
passages  published  when  he  was.      | 
barely  twenty  that   for    finished      J 
style,  epigrammatic  terseness,  and 
f  idl-grown  power  of  generalisation,, 
swift  and  almost  infallible  in  its 
point,     the     most    exquisite   and 
experienced     writers,      including- 
himself  in  his  days  of  maturity, 
have  rarely  excelled. 

Here  is  a  passage  evidencing  the- 
power  we  have  alluded  to,  and 
shewing  ,moreover,  that  reverence- 
for  pure  and  imspoilt  language 
that  was  conspicuous  all  through  his 
life,  even  though  in  waywardnsss  or 
from  a  too  fanciful  habit  he  now 
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and  agaia  extravagantly  trans- 
gressed the  perfection  he  so  "well 
appreciatfMi.  The  scene  in  the  follow- 
ing is  a  railway  carriage,  where  he 
meets  a  hot  phonog^aphist,  who 
striyes  to  convert  him  to  his  sys- 
tem : — "  Sir,  we  exclaimed,  Phono- 
graphy altogether  estranges  our 
language  from  its  relatives  and 
friends.  We  are  connected  by 
consanguinity  or  otherwise,  with 
the  priestly  Hebrew,  the  epic 
Greek,  the  eloquent  Latin,  the 
stem  Saxon,  the  grave  German, 
the  chivalric  Spanish,  the  amorous 
Italian,  the  g^ssipping  French, 
and  a  host  of  others.  Shall 
we  give  all  these  lingual 
relatives  the  cut  direct  ?  ShaU  we 
eagerly  avoid  this  noble  throng  ? 
.  .  .  .  Moreover,  Sir,  it  is  a 
suicidal  proceeding;  it  murders 
the  English  language.  Our  words 
carry  their  meaning  with  them; 
are  highly  picturesque ;  have  ex- 
actly the  proper  number  of  fit 
letters  and  musical  syllables.  Are 
these  literary  heretics  to  maul,  cut, 
chip,  shape,  *at  their  own  sweet 
will,'  into  unimaginable  grotesque, 
this  glorious  verbal  statuary? 
Hather  set  a  British  schoolmaster  to 
revise  the  old  dramatists;  rather 
execute  neoteric  vagaries  on  the 
£Ig^  marbles;  rather  cut  the 
ApoUo  Belvedere  into  the  semblance 
oi  a  modem  coxcomb!  .  .  .  . 
Our  companion  was  asleep ;  how  is 
our  reader  ?  "  Firmness,  clearness, 
terseness,  eloquence,  poetic  charm, 
and  a  thought  worth  having ;  these 
are  here,  and  rarely,  we  imagine, 
are  they  to  be  found  in  anything 
like  such  perfection  in  the  care- 
less newspaper  writing  of  a  boy 
whom  his  parents  coula  not  afford 
to  educate. 

It  is  recdly  amusing  to  find  the 
very  faults  of  our  author's  latest 
writings  sei'enely  shewing  them- 
selves in  his  earliest  efforts.  He 
was  an  unwearied  worker  at  any- 
thing that  enlisted    his  interest, 


with  which  he  would  dwell  until 
he  mastered  it ;  but  it  is  singular 
how  little  ho  seemed  to  care  to- 
divest  himself  of  old  habits,  or 
to  realise  how  inextricably  they 
clung  to  him.  He  never  spoke- 
more  truly  than  when  he  said,  in 
bantering  verse : — 

"  You'll  more  easily  out  of  the  sky 
pull 
A  star,  than  a  habit  from  me  : 
The  life  that  I  live  shall  be  free." 

And  there  is  a  sublime  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  want  of  agree- 
ment between  the  last  line  and  its 
predecessors. 

Of  his  unconquerable  habit  of 
digression  when  writing  prose  he- 
was  fully  aware  at  the  date  of  his 
**  Original  Sketchings,"  wherein 
he  says  with  truth,  "These  sketches 
of  ours,  dashed  off  currente  calamo, 
may  generally  bo  said  to  have  a 
beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end  ; 
but,  alas !  there  is  not  always 
a  very  clear  connexion  between 
them." 

The  account,  published  at  th©^ 
time,  of  the  meeting  with  Words- 
worth we  may  cite,  as  an  instance 
of  deep  critical  power  in  a 
young  man.  The  accoimt  is  called 
"A  Rydolian  Day,"  and  was. 
published  on  the  8th  of  January, 
1848.  After  speaking  of  the 
meeting,  he  quotes  a  passage  from 
Wordsworth's  works  and  then 
proceeds : — 

''A  cheery  strain.  It  bespeaks  a 
heart  at  ease,  a  spirit  unclouded,  nor 
is  there  any  discontent  or  dimness  of 
intellect  with  Wordsworth  in  these- 
later  days,  although  he  is  in  his 
seventy-eighth  year,  and  has  within 
80  few  months  been  deprived  by^ 
death  of  his  beloved  wife  and  only- 
daughter.  We  have  spent  happy 
hours,  listening  to  the  spoken  words- 
of  Wordsworth  and  treasuring  themi 
up  with  jealous  care  ....  It  is  the- 
ne  pltu  'ultra  of  nonsense  to  speak  of 
a  '  school  of  poetry.'  There  is  nothing, 
of  the  kind  in  existence ;  poets  are^ 
perfectly  original ;  no  true  poets  can,. 
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by  any  contrivance  of  critical  sagacity^ 
be  classided  together.  ...  As 
Shakespeare  is  the  poet  of  life,  and 
therein  of  its  manifold  energies; 
Spenser  of  classic  fancies  ;  Milton  of 
religion  ;  Pope  of  polite  wit ;  Byron 
of  eloquence  ;  Keats  of  sense  ;  so  ako 
is  Wordsworth  the  poet  of  thought 
peculiarly.  He  communes  with  his 
own  spirit  continually.  He  looks  out 
on  the  world,  searching  for  the  reflex 
of  what  he  finds  within  him.  The 
beauty  and  glory  and  sublimity  of 
nature  are  only  suggestive  and 
reminiscent  of  his  inner  emotions. 
The  music  of  the  spheres  is  an  echo 
of  the  music  of  his  spirit.  The 
sunshine  which  laughs  out  daily  over 
the  broad,  glad  w^rld,  is  merely  a 
reflected  beam  of  the  glory  from  on 
high  in  which  he  dwells.  .  .  . 
Wordsworth  is  calm,  clear,  sedate, 
sublime  :  he  does  not  overwhelm  by 
material,  but  surprises  by  spiritual, 
beauty.  With  him  we  quaff  no 
'^breakers  of  the  warm  south,*  but 
taste  the  pure  and  holy  waters  of  the 
fountain  of  truth.  We  are  not  in- 
toxicated, but  enlightened." 

Besides  the  meetings  at  Winder- 
mere already  named,  poor  Hartley 
Coleridge  was  also  stumbled  upon, 
but  not  imdor  the  most  auspicious 
circumstances  in  respect  of  his 
<?ondition  at  the  time.  Kit  North 
read  Collins' s  **  Windermere,  a 
Poem ;  and  Sonnets,"  a  little  thin 
Tolimie  published  at  Kendal  in 
1848  ;  and  spoke  well  of  the 
author.  There  was  innate  sym- 
pathy between  the  two  ;  for  Mor- 
timer Collins  never  ceased  to  love 
the  merry  **Noctes,"  and  one  of 
his  last  pleasures  was  the  receipt 
of  a  complete  edition  of  Wilson's 
works  from  Mr.  Blackwood. 

In  this  **  Windermere,"  notwith- 
«tanding  the  admiration  it  received, 
was  not,  as  by  a  singular  and 
inexplicable  fatality  has  been  the 
case  with  all  the  author's  poetical 
collections,  contained  the  best  work 
of  its  period.  Scattered  over  pro- 
vincial journals  and  neglected  were 
finer  poems  than  any  in  the  volume; 


and  there  they  are  still,  waiting 
for  the  right  person  some  day, 
perhaps  when  the  copjTights  are 
expired,  to  gather  them  together 
discreetly  and  give  the  author  his 
true  place  in  the  poetic  hierarchy. 
Felix  FarUy  said  a  word  for  his 
assiduous  contributor,  in  a  notice 
of  Windermere, — "We  recognise 
in  the  author  one  who  has  fre- 
quentl}'-  enriched  our  Journal  with 
his  fertile  pen." 

The  contributions  of  the  young 
pen  whose  glowing  course  we  are 
following  through  the  newspapers 
on  which  it  made  its  mark,  were 
very  varied.  In  Felix  Farlty^i 
Bristol  Journal  appeared,  besides 
the  *' Original  Sketchings"  already 
referred  to,  a  series  of  **  Poly- 
glottisms,"  or  translations  from 
various  tongues.  Some  of  these 
must  have  been  only  ostensibly 
translations,  for  we  find  amongst 
them  renderings  not  only  from 
the  Greek  (Aristophanes  and 
Aiiacreon),  and  from  the  Latin 
(Horace),  but  versions  from  the 
Romaic,  the  Etruscan,  the  Sicilian, 
Italian,  German,  Portuguese,  and 
several  tongues  of  rare  and  awful 
names.  It  is  to  be  presumed, 
therefore,  that  the  young  author 
used  these  modest  cloaks  to  conceal 
his  originality.  In  the  case  of  the 
classical  languages,  and  some  of 
the  others  no  doubt  the  poems  are 
what  they  profess  to  be,  transla- 
tions. 

To  shew  what  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  translation  by  one  with 
the  right  poetic  gift,  we  will  place 
an  ordinary  versified  translation, 
of  a  short  poem  of  Anacreon  in 
juxta-position  with  that  of  our 
hero,  giving  the  senior  translator 
the  precedence : — 

Anacrbon.  Ode  XYII. — On  a  Silvxr 

Bowl. 

Translated  by  Thomas  Bourne.  1890. 

**  Molciber,  thcu  skilful  wright, 
Carve  for  me  this  silver  bright ; 
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But  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
Polished  arms  or  panoply. 
What  are  arms  or  wars  to  me  ? 
Carve  me  out  a  mighty  bowl^ 
That  my  ever-thirsiy  soul 
In  the  generous  juice  may  steep. 
Make  it  very — very  deep. 
On  the  margin  do  not  trace 
Uncouth  shape  or  horrid  face  : 
Ghnkve  not  there  the  northern  wain. 
Stem  Orioo,  god  of  rain, 
Bootes,  or  the  Pleiades  ; 
What  concern  have  I  with  these  ? 
Trail  thereon  the  tender  vine, 
There  let  purple  clusters  shine ; 
Picture,  too,  the  god  of  wine. 
There  let  fair-haired  Oupid  be, 
And  Bathyllus,  fair  as  he  : 
Make  them  beautiful  and  bold. 
Burnished  high  like  polished  gold  ! 
Let  them  in  one  labour  join, 
Treading  out  the  gushing  wine." 

Whilst  reading  this  we  do  not 
feel  to  care  very  much  for  Anacreon : 
let  US  torn  to  younfr  Mortimer 
Oollins  : — Polyglottisms  III. 

Thb   Silver   Bowl. — From 

AlfACBEOK. 

^*  O  !  Vulcan,  silver-graver  ! 

No  metal  mail  for  me  : 
Thine  be  the  wine  cup's  savour. 

With  love  and  laughing  glee  : 
Where  hosts  iu  battle  waver 

What  gladness  may  there  be  ? 

Bnt  carve  a  bowl  capacious. 

Deep  as  the  ocean  bed  : 
And  on  its  surface  spacious 

Be  no  wise  legend  read, 
No  counselling  sagacious 

Coined  in  Athena's  head. 

Depict  not  proud  Orion 
Careering  through  the  sky. 

Nor  Pleiades  which  hie  on 
Long  tracks  of  radiancy  ; 

While  this  soft  couch  1  lie  on. 
For  planets  what  care  I  ? 

Bnt  vines  with  clusters  drooping 
Within  its  concave  shape. 

Love  with  Bathyllus  grouping. 
Whose  golden  curls  escape. 

And  joyous  Bacchus,  stooping 
To  press  the  purple  grape. 

Oabrera. 

Here  we  are  in  the  swoony  musi- 
cal atmosphere  of  real  poetry,  and 
"beg^  to  believe    that  Anacreon 


knew  how  to  write.  If  an  old  poet 
should  ever  wish  to  rise  from  his 
grave,  it  must  either  be  to  curse  a 
murdering  translator  or  to  praise  a 
poet  for  embalming  his  memory 
afresh. 

This  little  poem  is  signed  *'  Car- 
rera/'  a  signature  adopted  for  a 
long  series  of  contributions  at  this 
time,  and  often  used  afterwards. 

Wliat  follows  is  a  letter  that 
explains  itself : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bath  and  Chd- 
teriham  Oazette, 

"Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,  immortal 
bird." 

Dear  Sir, — ^Apropos  of  certain  ex- 
cellent remarks  made  by  a  correspon- 
dent of  yours  on  Nightingales,  and 
on  the  way  in  which  these  '*  light- 
winged  Dryads  of  the  trees"  are  vic- 
timised by  unpoetic  bird-catchers,  it 
has  occurred  to  me  that  an  appro- 
priate occupation  for  some  one  of  the 
many  elegant  pens  which  now  dally 
with  the  very  Pierides.  would  be  a 
series  of  papers  on  the  Ornithology  of 
the  Poets. 

The  Nightingale  herself 'has  queened 
it  loftily  in  poesy  for  ages.  Everyone 
rememben  how  Coleridge  inflicted  on 
Blumenbach  iu  one  conversation  all 
that  has  been  said  as  to  the  merriment 
or  melancholy  of  this  bird,  by  Greek, 
Latin,  or  barbaric  rhymers.  But 
there  is  ever  sympathv  betwixt  true 
poets  and  those  winged  habitants  of 
the  expanse — '*  creatures  of  the  ele- 
ment,'^ ''angels  of  the  air,"  as,  I 
think,  Frank  Beaumont  hath  it.  In 
the  hands  of  Oharles  Lamb  or  Leigh 
Hunt  how  deliciously  readable  wuiUd 
be  a  Poetico-Ornithology. 

Bath  is  well  up  in  the  classics  ;  re- 
ference, therefore,  to  the  Birds  of 
Aristophanes  is  needless.  The  wild  sar- 
casm of  that  noble  old  satirist  in  no 
wise  prevented  his  continual  rejoicing 
in  the  realms  of  poetry  and  pleasaunce. 
Rabelaisque  ridicule  was  ever  accom- 
panied with  music  or  dissonance  more 
musical ;  he  saw  a  sublime  irony  in 
the  imexplained  infinity  wherein  he 
dwelt  Notwithstanding  that  the 
glorious  Greek  itself  and  the  English 
rendering  of  no  common  translator 
wUl  be  remembered  by  all  who  may 
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read  this  letter,  I  caivnot  resist  that 
beautiful  lyric— Spops  to  Procne. 
^*  Cease  thou  from  sleep,  my  fellow  ! 
Pour  sacred  hymnings  from  a  mouth 

divine— 
Ir*  plaintive  numbers  mellow 
Walling  the  much  wept  Itys,  thine 
and  mine, 
With  tones  that  swell  and  float 
Forth  from  thy  tawny  throat. 
Clear  the  sweet  sound  is  going 
Through  shady  woodbine  to  the  seat 
of  Jove : 
Thine  eloquent  anguish  flowing 
Wakes    golden-haired  Apollo's  lyre 

above 
With  ivory  clasp:  the  choir  of  gods 

he  leadeth, 
And  from  immortal  lips  a  song  pro- 
ceedeth 
Whose  blessed  accents  fall 
In  soft  accord  withal.'* 

Yours  very  truly, 
July  12,  1848.  Q. 

A  new  signature  is  Q.,  but  we 
shall  have  very  little  doubt  of  him, 
even  if  we  do  not  recogniae  the 
bird-like  style,  when  we  turn  to 
**The  British  Birds,"  a  comedy 
full  of  bursts  of  the  purest  lyric 
utterance,  published  by  Mortimer 
Collins  in  1872  i— 

"  Cease  thou  from  sleep,  my  fellow  ! 
Pour  sacred   hymns  forth  from  thy 
throat  divine ! 
In  plaintive  numbers  mellow, 
Wailing    lamented    It^ys,  thine   and 
mine, 
With  tones  that  swell  and  float 
Out  of  thy  tawny  throat. 

Clear  the  sweet  sound  is  going 
Through  shady  woodbine  to  the  throne 
of  Zeus. 
Thine  eloquent  anguish  flowing 
Makes  ffolden-haired  Apollo  cry  '*  The 
Deuce ! 
The  loveliest  voice  IVe  heard 
Belongs  to  that  sweet  Bird." 

The  alterations  made  from  the 
younffer  rhyme  are,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, very  slight  indeed,  while 
the  comic  element  added  is  scarcely 
an  improvement. 


There  were  also  in  Felix  Farley 
one  or  two  serial  stories,  or  novel- 
ettes, running  over  a  few  weeks. 
One  is  **  Dick  Swingate,  or  the 
Autobiog^phy  of  a  Sentimental 
Scamp."  We  meet  here  with 
the  afteiiivards  familiar  name  of 
one  of  our  poet's  feminine  ideal- 
isations, Earine.  Another  serial 
(mark  the  impudence  of  the  boy !) 
is  ^'Leaves  m>m  a  Journal  kept 
in  all  quarters  of  the  Globe."" 
The  subject  of  our  memoir  had  a 
rare  facility  for  deception,  partly 
the  legitimate  artistic  faculty, 
partly,  perhaps,  arising  from  very 
early  influences.  In  the  account 
of  his  pseudo-trip  to  Bome,  he 
speaks  in  the  calmest  way  of 
having  on  several  occasions  met 
Newman,  **  wearily  wandering 
through  its  solemn  streets,  as  one 
abstracted  from  the  world,  and 
utterly  lost  in  the  mazes  of  a 
bewildering  heresy."  This  was 
idealisation  with  a  vengeance  ;  no 
doubt  he  was  laughmg  in  hi& 
sleeve  at  his  matter-of-fact  readers, 
who  would  scarcely  be  able  to 
follow  him  into  such  mysticism. 
Other  writings  were  **  Desultory 
Essays  " — a  most  appropriate  title. 

His  subtle  mode  of  writing 
between  the  lines  about  his  ficti- 
tious travels,  for  anyone  that  could 
understand,  is  noticeable.  Anent 
Home,  he  conmiences  his  essay^ 
**  We  are  travellers  by  profession : 
our  whole  existence  is  a  rapid  tour." 
A  fragment  or  two  here  and  there 
maj'  be  quoted,  some  boyish,  some 
distinctive.  In  May,  1848,  he 
breaks  forth,  **  O  the  glory  and 
gladness  of  boyhood.  T\Tiy  can 
we  not  carry  into  after  life  the  free 
spirit  of  youth  ?  Why  do  we 
volimtarily  renounce  the  joy  which 
is  our  bir&right  ?  There^a^some 
who  hold  that  birthright  ever  ; 
manly*  spirits  who  will  barter  it 


*  In  Fslix  Ihrley  it  is  **  ethel  and  manly,*'  'ethel'  being  an  evident  mis- 
print, a  lettez  or  twe  having  fallen  out.  What  is  the  word  intended  reqnirea  a. 
German  to  discover. 
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for  no  pottage,  of  whatever  quan- 
tity or  quality ;  and  we  call  them 
poets, — ^men  who  never  lose  their 
sensations  of  wonder  and  delight  as 
thej  gaze  on  the  world's  great 
phfmtasmagoria ;  who  are  always 
alive  to  the  vast  drama  wherein 
they  play  no  trivial  part."  The 
writer  prophesied  truly  of  himself; 
the  poetic  faculty  of  joy  never  de- 
parted from  him ;  the  world  was  a 
wonder  and  a  delight  to  him  to 
the  end. 

To    Bristol,    where    so   many 
of    his     bright    inventions     saw 
Hght,  he  alludes  as  the  home  of 
Pantisocracy  and  Bookseller  Cottle: 
— **  Dwelt  not  here,"  he   says  in 
a     manner     very     characteristic, 
**  Cottle  the    bookseller,    a  mar- 
vel    and      a     mystery     to      all 
later  bibliopiles,   inasmuch  as  he 
offered  a  couple  of  unknown  poets 
a    guinea    a    bundle     for     their 
Terses?"    Here  follows  a  notice- 
able thought  from  an   untutored 
youth,  and  elegantly  expressed  to 
boot.    '*  We  should  Hke  to  see  Art 
the  twin  sister  of  Commerce,  as  she 
has  been  of  Conquest ;  peace  and 
comfort  need  not  dim  or  repress 
the  manifold   energies  of  human 
nature.     Some  slight  glimmering, 
some  faint  struggles  towards  the 
obtainable  holiness  of  beauty  even 
Ihigland  has  known :    may  they 
become  potent  and  multitudinous." 
It  is  Httle  wonder  if  in  one  of 
artistic    nature    there   should  be 
revolt    against  modem   costume: 
the  subject  is  now  a  hackneyed 
one,   Philistinism   continuing  im- 
movable.     '*Why  should  human 
beings  destroy     the    superb  con- 
tour of  the  intellectual  head  by 
imfixing  upon    it  an  abominable 
black  cylinder  with  an  unmeaning 
narro  w  rim  ? ' '  There  were  rumours 
of    a  London    Coinmittee    being 
started  to  effect  a  reform ;  and  our 
youngster  rhapsodises  with  some 
D03rifi^  delight,  as  follows : — "How 
glorious  an  anticipation  that  the 


streets  of  our  cities  shall  again 
glitter  with  men  in  gallant  andsu- 
perb  costume,  wearing  their  white 
ostrich  plumes,  their  jewelled  hats, 
their  long  rapiers  as  in  the  olden 
days  !"  It  is  indeed  a  singular 
fact,  and  one  that  has  scarcely  oeen 
sufficiently  accounted  for,  that  we 
are  of  so  grave  a  genius  to-day 
that  to  dress  like  this  would  make 
us  believe  ourselves  to  be  disport* 
ing  at  a  fancy  ball,  while  our 
male  ancestors  enjoyed  colour  and 
adornment  without  any  conscious- 
ness of  absurdity.  Why  shoidd 
not  Mortimer  Collins  have  had  a 
grievance,  "  as  one  bom  out  of  due 
time,"  because  he  could  not  adorn 
a  handsome  form  as  suitably  as 
Edmund  Spenser  or  Walter 
Baleigb?  If  there  were  no  re- 
volters  against  conventionality, 
where  shoidd  we  be  in  the  end  ? 
As  it  is,  any  troublesome  and  too 
original  Sampson  is  generally  sent 
to  Coventry,  if  not  to  prison,  by 
the  conventional  Philistines. 

The  regular  appearance  of  the 
usual  bright  rhythmic  prose  and 
sparkling  verse  that  graced  Felix 
Farley^s  pages  at  this  time,  was 
broken  once  in  1848.  Column  after 
column  of  every  journal  devoted  to 
politics  was  filled  to  overflowing  with 
**  Progress  of  the  Revolution  in 
France,"  **The  Streets  of  Paris," 
and  so  on.  In  place  of  the  elegant 
eloquence  of  the  young  contributor's 
wont,  there  appeared,  dating  from 
the  Rue  St.  Honore,  * 'A  Few  Notes 
on  the  French  Revolution,  by  one 
on  the  spot."  The  boy,  now 
nearly  twenty-one,  was  not  making 
belief  this  time ;  he  was  in  Paris. 
But  he  shewed  how  little  it  came 
within  his  range  to  describe  dis- 
order ;  he  was  at  home  in  Nature's 
secretest  haunts,  and  in  the  utmost 
revel  of  her  beauty  ;  in  the  horrid 
un^odlike  streets,  he  could  only  be 
cynical  and  turn  to  philosophy 
for  relief.  The  ghastly  accounts 
of  the  correspondents  had  been 
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very  much  over-ooloured,  he  re- 
ported: Louis  Napoleon  was  ''a 
young  person  who  made  himself 
80  superlatively  ridiculous  in 
London  a  while  ago  in  certain 
verdant  bill-discoimting  trans- 
actions." Was  it  in  those  wild 
London  days  that  Collins  and  Louis 
wetted  their  lips  at  the  same 
pewter,  as  we  have  heard  ? 

We  have  followed  our  bright 
companion  through  the  dark  days 
of  his  boyhood  and  the  brave  and 
praiseworthy  struggles  of  his  early 
youth.  He  has  shewn  us  how 
little  circumstances  avail  in  the 
presence  of  a  powerful  will ;  they 
fret  and  hinder,  but  they  do  not 


stay  the  strength  of  buoyant  life, 
or  the  nature  which  matures  its 
powers  by  meeting  its  environ- 
ments in  fair  fight.  We  have 
had  with  us  an  ardent  boy,  with 
brightly  flashing  intellect  and  a 
most  engaging;  neshness  and  can- 
dour; with  plenty  of  faults,  best 
described  by  himself,  but  a  genuine 
poet  and  loving  nature-worshipper 
withal. 

Li  our  next  paper  we  shall  have 
to  follow  him  as  he  becomes  a  man, 
withhis  experience  asyet  unbought, 
and  the  light  heart  that  he  never 
lost,  even  when  making  his  forced 
purchases  in  the  hardest  market. 
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ELIZABETH  CAETER, 


Poet,  Philosopher,  and  Old  Maid. 


"Poet,  Philosopher,  and  Old 
Maid."  Such  is  the  triple  title 
which  Hayley,  in  dedicating  his 
essay  on  "  Old  Maids "  to  her, 
gires  to  Elizabeth  Carter. 

This  lady  was  bom  on  the  1 6th  of 
December,  1717,  at  Deal,  in  Kent. 
She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Nicholas  Carter,  D.D.,  who 
being  originally  intended  to  follow 
his  father  8  business,  that  of  farmer 
and  grazier,  did  not  begin  to 
study  the  learned  languages  tiU  he 
was  nineteen  years  old.  He  then 
made  unusual  progress  and  became 
an  excellent  scholar.  Knowing 
the  value  of  it,  he  gave  all  his 
daughters,  as  well  as  his  sons,  a 
learned  education.  Of  this  good 
gift  Elizabeth  Carter  made  the 
most. 

A  little  study  of  this  lady's 
writings  and  life  brings  to  light  a 
character  refreshing  in  its  purity 
and  strength.  She  was  masculine 
in  intellect  and  in  perseverance, 
but  feminine  in  all  else.  She  may 
be  regarded  as  one  fine  example 
that  education  does  no  harm  to  the 
special  characteristics  of  woman, 
while  making  her  an  intelligent 
companion  and  an  individual  of 
real  use  in  the  world.  Elizabeth 
Carter  never  cried  out  for  woman's 
rights.  She  was  carefully  obedient 
to  her  father,  and  only  on  one 
subject  did  she  ever  desire  to 
pursue  any  other  course  than  that 
he    wished.      This    was    on    the 


subject  of  marriag^.  Her  father 
naturally  desired  to  see  her  well 
provided  for;  but,  although  she 
wa«  much  sought  after,  she  never 
met  with  anyone  whom  she  coidd 
accept  as  her  lord  and  master. 
Only  once  did  she  hesitate  with 
regard  to  an  offer  of  marriage.  It 
was  from  a  gentleman  for  whom 
she  appeared  to  have  formed  some 
slight  attachment,  and  who  was 
in  every  way  unexceptionable ; 
but  before  she  could  decide  upon 
her  answer  some  verses  of  his 
writing  were  published  which  to  her 
thinking  shewed  too  light  a  dis- 
position ;  and  so  the  affair  ended, 
against  the  wishes  of  her  friends,  in 
a  civil  refusal.  It  is  not  possible  to 
imagine  an  enlightened  philoso- 
pher like  Elizabeth  Carter  uniting 
herself  to  any  man  whom  she  did 
not  respect,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
maintenance. 

But  according  to  her  own  ac- 
count she  was,  at  least  once,  more 
nearly  touched  by  the  tender  pas- 
sion. She  writes  thus  to  an  inti- 
mate friend : — 

''  Learn  from  me,  dear,  a  useful 
lesson,  not  to  be  too  confident  of 
your  own  strength.  When  I  tell 
youthatmyhea^t,  which  I  thought 
so  secure  and  uninvadable,  was 
yesterday  in  one  half  hour 
entirely  given  up  to  a — ^woidd  you 
believe  it  ? — to  a  Dutchman.  To 
be  sure,  the  reason  of  my  being 
thus  taken  by  surprise  was  because 
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I  liad  not  provided  myself  with  my 
usual  guard,  as  I  never  suspected 
there  could  be  the  least  aia.nger 
from  an  amphibious  inhabitant  of 
the  bogs  of  Holland.  Now  I  know 
you  are  such  a  hard-hearted  wretch 
to  people  in  love,  that  I  shall  find 
no  compassion  from  you;  but, 
however,  it  luckily  happens  I  do 
not  want  it,  for  I,  this  morning, 
took  a  dose  of  algebra,  fasting, 
which  has  entirely  cured  me.*' 

She  is  described  as  having  been 
rather  handsome  in  her  youth,  as 
well  as  of  a  bright  disposition;  so 
she  was  not  sought  after  merely  as 
a  blue-stocking.  Her  complexion 
was  fair  and  clear,  and  her  features 
expre;3sive;  and  a  lady  friend  is 
spoken  of  as  expatiating  on  her 
'*  curled  hair,  and  white  teeth,  and 
other  lady-like  perfections."  In 
the  latter  part  of  her  life  this 
curled  hair  became  white  and  soft 
as  silk. 

It  is  evident  from  her  letters 
that  she  was  a  woman  of  consider- 
able physical  strength.  She  rose, 
until  she  g^ew  aged,  at  five  or  six 
in  the  morning,  and  sat  up  half 
the  night  to  study  ;  alleviating  the 
headaches  which  such  a  course  of 
life  produced  by  most  energetic 
walks,  which  she  thus  hxunorouslv 
describes  in  a  letter  dated  **  Deal, 
May  24th.    Four  in  the  morning." 

'*  For  my  part  I  am  engaged  in 
a  very  eager,  and  I  may  add,  a 
violent  pursuit  after  heal&.  I  get 
up  at  four,  read  for  an  hour,  then 
set  forth  a-walking,  and,  without 
vanity,  I  may  pretend  to  be  one.  of 
the  best  walkers  of  the  age.  I  had 
at  first  engaged  three  or  four  poor 
souls  to  their  sorrow  in  this  ambu- 
latory scheme,  and  'tis  not  to  be 
told  the  tracts  of  land  we  rambled 
over ;  but  I  happen  to  be  much  too 
volatile  for  my  suffering  fellow- 
travellers,  who  come  panting  and 
gnmibling  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance andlabour  alonglikeChristian 
climbing  up  the  Hill  Difficulty,  till 


at  length  they  quite  sink  into  the 
Slough  of  Despond.  I  often  divert 
myself  by  proposing,  in  the  midst 
of  my  walk,  to  call  at  places  a 
dozen  miles  off,  to  hear  the  univer- 
sal squall  that  they  set  up,  that  I 
intend  to  be  the  death  of  them. 
Terrible  are  the  descriptions  they 

five,  on  our  return,  of  the  mischief 
one  by  my  impetuous  rapidity, 
though  I  protest  1  do  not  know  of 
any  harm  I  have  done,  except 
pulling  up  a  few  trees  by  the  roots, 
carrying  off  the  sails  of  a  windmill, 
and  over-setting  half-a-dozen 
straggling  cottages  that  stood  in 
my  way." 

Another  quotation  from  a  letter 
written  by  her  while  living  at 
home  with  her  father  at  Deal,  in 
1746,  will  complete  an  excellent 
picture  of  this  active  lady's  daily 
life.  She  writes  thus  to  her  friend. 
Miss  Talbot : — 

'*  As  you  desire  a  full  and  true 
account  of  my  whole  life  and  con- 
versation, it  is  necessary,  in  tho 
first  place,  that  you  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  singular 
contrivance  by  which  I  am  called 
in  the  morning.  There  is  a  bell 
placed  at  the  head  of  my  bed,  and 
to  this  is  fastened  a  pack  thread 
and  a  piece  of  lead,  which,  when 
I  am  not  lidled  by  soft  zephyrs 
through  the  broken  pane,  is  con- 
veyed through  a  crevasse  of  my 
window  into  a  garden  below,  per- 
taining to  the  sexton,  who  gets  up 
between  four  and  five,  and  pulls 
the  said  packthread  with  as  much 
heart  and  goodwill  as  if  he  were 
ringing  my  knell.  By  this  most 
cunous  invention  I  make  a  shift 
to  get  up,  whicli  I  am  too  stupid 
to  ao  without  calling.  Some  evil- 
minded  i)eople  of  my  acquaintance 
have  most  wickedly  threatened  to 
cut  my  beU  rope,  which  would  be 
the  utter  undoing  of  me ;  for  I 
should  infallibly  sleep  out  the 
whole  summer.  And  now  I  am 
up,   you    may  belike   inquire    to 
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'what  purpose.  X  sit  down  to  my 
several  lesaons  as  regular  as  a 
school  boy,  and  lay  in  a  stock  of 
learning  to  make  a  figure  with  at 
breakfast ;  but  for  this  I  am  not 
ready.  My  general  practice  about 
six  is  to  take  up  my  stick  and  walk, 
sometimes  alone,  and  at  others 
with  a  companion,  whom  I  call  in 
my  way,  and  draw  out,  half -asleep, 
and,  consequently,  incapable  of 
reflecting  on  the  danger  of  such 
an  undertaking;  for  to  be  sure 
she  might  just  as  well  trust  her- 
•self  to  the  guidance  of  a  Jack-a- 

•lanthom Towards    the 

end  of  our  walk  we  make  such 
deplorable,  ragged  figures  that  I 
wonder  some  prudent  country 
justice  does  not  take  us  up  for 
vagrants,  and  cramp  our  rambling 
genius  in  the  stocks — an  appre- 
hension that  do6s  not  half  so  much 
fright  me  as  when  some  civil 
swains  pull  off  their  hats,  and  I 
hear  them  signifying  to  one 
another,  with  a  note  of  admiration, 
that  I  am  Parson  Carter^ s  daughter. 
I  had  much  rather  be  accosted 
with  'Gk)od  morrow,  sweetheart;' 
or  'Are  you  walking  for  a 
wager?'  When  I  have  made 
myself  fit  to  appear  among  human 
creatures  we  go  to  breakmst,  and 
are,  as  you  imagined,  extremely 
chatty;  and  this,  and  tea  in  the 
afternoon,  are  the  most  sociable 
and  delightful  parts  of  the  day. 
We  have  a  great  variety  of  topics, 
in  which  everybody  bears  a  part, 
until  we  get  insensibly  upon  books ; 
and  whenever  we  go  beyond  Latin 
.and  French,  my.  sister  and  the 
j:«st  walk  off,  and  leave  my  father 
and  me  to  finish  the  discourse  and 
the  tea  kettle  by  ourselves,  which 
we  should  infallibly  do,  if  it  held 
as  much  as  Solomon's  molten  sea. 

After  breakfast  .  .  .  my 

first  care  is  to  water  the  pinks  and 
roses,  which  are  stuck  in  about 
twenty  different  parts  of  my  room; 
and  when  this  task  is  finished,  I 


sit  down  to  a  spinnet,  which  in  its 
best  state  mignt  have  cost  about 
fifteen  shillings,  with  as  much  im- 
portance as  if  I  knew  how  to  play. 
After  deafening  myself  for  about 
half-an-hour  with  all  manner  of 
noises,  I  turn  to  some  other  amuse- 
ment that  employs  me  about  the 
same  time;  for  longer  I  seldom 
apply  to  anything;  and  thus  be- 
tween reading,  working,  writing, 
twirling  the  globes,  and  running 
up  and  down  stairs  an  hundred 
times  to  see  where  everybody  is, 
and  how  they  do,  which  furnishes 
me  with  little  intervals  of  talk,  I 
seldom  want  either  business  or 
entertainment." 

In  the  afternoons  she  would 
visit  sometimes,  but  not  so  often 
as  civility  demanded ;  for  she  felt 
it  a  '*  mortification"  to  lose  a  tea- 
table  talk  with  her  father;  and 
she  found  the  visits  rather  dull, 
so  that  ere  they  were  half  over  she 
**grew  restless  and  corky,"  and 
**  ready  to  fly  out  of  the  window." 

From  such  an  account  of  herself 
we  might  be  led  to  suppose  that 
she  was  that  terrible  creature,  a 
masculine  blue-stocking — a  being 
all  energy  and  devoid  of  sensi- 
bility. But  we  hear  from  other 
sources  that  the  winning  gentleness 
and  politeness  of  her  conversation 
and  address  were  such  as  to  disarm 
brutality  itself ;  to  which  is  attri- 
buted ihe  fact  that  even  the  ill- 
mannered  Dr.  Johnson  always 
treated  her  with  civility,  attention, 
and  respect;  which  he  certainly 
did  not  shew  to  all  the  ladies  of 
his  acquaintance.  Theirs  was  a 
friendship  begun  when  Johnson 
was  little  known,  and  when  Eliza- 
beth Carter  must  have  formed  her 
high  opinion  of  him  imbiased  by 
public  favour.  He  seems  fully  to 
have  returned  her  esteem,  for,  in 
a  letter  to  her,  he  signs  himself 
"With  respect,  which  I  neither 
owe  nor  pay  to  any  other." 

She   believed    entirely    in    the 
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soundness  of  his  moral  principles, 
and,  it  is  said,  always  spoke  in 
high  terms  of  his  constant  atten- 
dfluace  to  religioiis  duties.  It  is 
related  that  in  one  of  their  latest 
conversations  she  was  expressing 
this  opinion  of  him  to  nimself, 
when  he  took  her  by  the  hand  and 
eagerly  said — 

"You  know  this  to  be  true — 
testify  it  to  the  world  when  I  am 
gone." 

She  did  her  best  to  carry  out  his 
request,  and  was  very  severe  with 
regard  to  those  of  his  biog^raphers 
who  published  opinions  which  he 
would  broach  in  the  heat  of  argu- 
ment as  his  actual  convictions. 

Dr.  Johnson  once  said,  in  speak- 
inc^  of  a  celebrated  scholar,  that 
"  ne  understood  Greek  better  than 
anyone  whom  he  had  ever  known, 
except  Elizabeth  Carter."  For  her 
learning  he  cordially  admired  her; 
but  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  pre- 
served the  following  anecdote, 
which  shews  that  the  rough  John- 
son had  a  liking  for  more  ordinary 
feminine  qualities. 

'*Upon  hearing  a  lady  of  his 
acquaintance  commended  for  her 
learning,  he  said,  'A  man  is  in 
^neral  better  pleased  when  he 
has  a  eood  dinner  upon  his  table 
than  wnen  his  wife  talks  Ghreek. 
My  old  friend,  Mistress  Carter,' 
he  added,  *  could  make  a  pudding 
as  well  as  translate  Epictetus 
from  the  Gbeek,  and  work  a  hand- 
kerchief as  well  as  compose  a 
poem.* " 

In  America,  in  1865,  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higg^inson  brought 
ut  a  translation  of  Epictetus 
based  on  that  of  Elizabeth  Carter, 
but  since  1804  there  has  been  no 
new  edition  or  revised  translation 
of  the  g^eat  philosopher  in  Eng- 
land.*    VVe  may  look  down  upon 


the  young  country,  yet  we  are 
made  to  feel  sometimes  that  it  is 
enacting  the  part  which  a  youth- 
ful and  healthy  intellect  plajt 
when  turned  loose  into  a  library : 
it  selects  good  food  for  its  mind 
from  the  old  world  literature. 
Some  of  our  own  best  and  deepest 
authors  have  a  wider  public  in 
America  than  in  England^  and  are 
more  readily  appreciated.  And  in 
America  has  appeared  one  to  tread 
in  Elizabeth  Carter's  footsteps- 
one  who  has  sufficient  appreciati(m 
for  the  brave,  strong,  healthy 
teaching  of  the  old  master  to  render 
it  into  modernised  En&^lish. 

Mr.  Hig^ginson  speaks  of  EUa* 
beth  Carter's  work  as  especially 
thorough ;  he  has  under-run  it,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  and  made 
it  pleasant  reading  for  the  present 
day.  Her  tendency  was  to  be  too 
literal,  and  she  herself  apolog^ises 
for  the  consequent  unoouthneas. 
Her  style  is  rather  graphic  than 
exquisite,  while,  as  Higginson 
says,  '^  the  style  of  Epictetus 
has  a  concise  and  even  ddiicate 
precision  which  no  language  but 
Greek  could  perhaps  attain."  Dr. 
Seeker  (Bishop  of  Oxford,  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  Canterbury) 
seems  to  have  held  a  different 
opinion,  however;  he  thought  if 
Elizabeth  Carter's  translation  had 
any  fault  it  was  that  of  being 
^'  writ  in  too  smooth  and  orna- 
mented a  style."  A  letter  to  her 
from  Miss  Talbot  runs  thus :  '^My 
Lord  desires  to  hear  all  you  can 
say  in  behalf  of  ornaments ;  but, 
unless  you  can  prove  to  him  that 
Epictetus  wore  a  laced  coat,  he 
will  not  allow  you  to  dress  him  in 
one."    To  this  letter  is  appended  a 

Ctcript    in    the    Bishop's    own 
idwriting.     ''  Let  me   speak  a 
word  for  myself.    Why  would  you 


*  Since  this  was  written  a  tranelatioii  of  the  Disoonxses  of  Epiotetns,  l^  Geonge 
Long,  M.A.,  has  appeared  in  the  Bohn  Libraiy. 
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change  a  plain,  home  awakening 
preacher  into  a  fine,  smooth,  polite 
writer  of  what  nobody  will  mind  ? 
Answer  me  that,  dear  Miss  Carter." 

As  Miss  Garter  went  on  with  her 
translation,  which  she  began  to 
please  Miss  Talbot,  she  sent  her 
work  in  portions  to  this  friend. 
This  led  to  some  rather  interesting 
letters.  On  one  occasion  Miss 
Talbot  appears  to  have  found  the 
portion  sent  her  especially  appro- 
priate to  her  frame  of  mmd. 
*'What  an  excellent  reproof  has 
the  honest,  plain  old  man  given 
me ! "  she  says. 

But  Miss  Talbot's  next  letter 
was  written  on  Christmas  Day, 
which  leads  her  into  pitying  Epic- 
tetus  for  not  having  been  a  Chris- 
tian. "Noble  as  his  notions  were 
he  knew  not  the  happiness  and 
dignity  a^cquired  to  human  nature 
by  this  day.  His  powerless  Jupiter, 
that  would  make  him  richer  and 
handsomer  if  he  could,  offends  me 
as  Homer's  and  Virgil's  melan- 
choly Elysium  used  to  do — what 
wretchedness ! " 

It  is  agreeable  to  see,  in  Miss 
Carter's  reply,  a  larger  apprehen- 
sion of  the  philosopher's  meaning. 
*  *  Perhaps, ' '  she  says,  * '  the  passage 
you  mention  is  not  to  be  taken  in 
an  absolute  sense  as  a  total  want 
of  power  in  Jupiter  to  make  him 
richer,  &c. ;  but  only  thab  it  could 
not  be  done  without  altering  that 
constitution  of  things  which  he  has 
thought  proper  to  appoint." 

The  passage  referred  to  is  this. 

"But  what  says  Zeus?  *OEpic- 
tetus,  if  it  were  possible,  I  had 
made  this  little  body  and  property 
of  thine  free,  and  not  hable  to 
hindrance.  But  now  do  not 
mistake;  it  is  not  thine  own,  but 
only  a  finer  mixture  of  clay.  Since, 
then,  I  could  not  give  thee  this, 
I  have  g^ven  thee  a  certain  por- 
tion of  myself;  this  faculty  of 
exerting  the  powers  of  pursuit  and 
avoidance  of  desire  and  aversion. 


and  in  a  word,  the  use  of  the- 
appearance  of  things.  Taking  cara 
of  this  point,  and  making  what  is 
thine  own  to  consist  in  this,  thou 
wilt  never  be  restrained,  never  be^ 
hindered;  thou  wilt  not  groan, 
wilt  not  complain,  wilt  not  flatter 
anyone.  How,  then !  do  all  these 
advantages  seem  small  to  thee? 
Heaven  forbid.  Let  them  suffice 
thee,  then,  and  thank  the  Gods.'  " 

Miss  Carter  and  her  friend  ara 
alike  distressed  that  Epictetus,  and 
other  favourite  teachers,  should 
have  been  acquainted  with  the 
Christian  religion,  and  not  have 
been  of  it,  except  in  so  far  as 
teaching  some  similar  truths  as  its 
Pounder.  Student  as  she  was, 
she  had  never  studied  the  science^ 
of  religion,  and  could  not  recognise 
that  the  same  spirit  of  aspiration 
dwells  all  over  the  world,  whether 
it  be  embodied  in  a  Christian 
creed,  or  taught  in  Stoical  ethics. 

Three  numbers  of  the  Rambler 
were  written  by  Miss  Carter ;  and 
Dr.  Johnson  considered  her  work 
of  considerable  merit.  In  one  she 
relates  a  dream  or  aUegorj-,  on 
Religion  and  Superetition,  another 
treats  of  Marriage,  and  the  third 
of  the  frivolous  way  in  which 
members  of  ordinary  society  spend 
their  time. 

Some  men  can  shut  themselves 
up  with  their  books  for  a  life-time, 
and  be  happy ;  but  can  a  woman  t 
Be  she  one  of  the  Bas-Bleux  them- 
selves, is  there  not  a  naiTower 
limit  to  her  capacity  for  isolation 
and  study  ?  Is  it  in  the  feminine 
nature  to  concentrate  the  attention 
upon  the  pursuit  of  learning, 
through  a  stretch  of  years,  without 
some  holiday  of  the  mind,  some 
erratic  rush  into  woman-like  frivo- 
lities? 

At  all  events.  Mistress  Carter, 
poet  and  philosopher  though  she 
was,  found  it  necessary  to  be  now 
and  then  refreshingly  foolish.    We^ 
are  able  to  picture  her  "greatly 
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engaged  in  the  important  affair  of 
working  a  pair  of  ruffles  and  a 
liandkerchief/'  and  ''  running  mad 
after  assemblies."  But  by  her 
own  confession  she  was  **  so  incon- 
stant in  her  follies  as  not  long  to 
be  under  the  power  of  any  one  " — 
which  can  scarcely  be  said  of 
woman  in  the  abstract :  she  is 
inconstant  in  many  things,  but 
she  generally  clings  with  a  life- 
long affection  to  some  pet  folly  or 
other. 

But  though  our  learned  lady 
was,  to  use  her  own  words,  **too 
volatile  to  live  for  ages  in  shady 
cloysters  mewod,"  yet  had  she,  by 
what  she  calls  '^learning  to  think 
early,"  gained  a  power  of  reining 
herself  in,  and  of  pruning  and 
guiding  hor  own  character.  In 
this,  of  course,  she  was  greatly 
aided  by  her  philosophic  studies, 
which  were  sufficiently  deej).  But 
in  pursuing  these,  she  did  not 
neglect  other  branches  of  learning; 
she  was  fond  of  astronomy,  and 
devoted  much  time .  to  geometry 
and  algebra.  Ancient  history 
and  ancient  geograjihy  were  also 
favourite  subjects;  indeed,  she  knew 
considerably  more  of  the  latter  than 
of  modem  geography;  she  was 
more  familiar  with  the  windings  of 
the  Peneus  and  Il3r88us  than  with 
those  of  the  Thames  or  Seine.  This 
will  sufficiently  indicate  the  bent 
of  her  mind,  which  led  her  rather 
into  scholastic  and  classical  know- 
ledge than  that  general  modem 
infonnation  which  is  more  often 
preferred. 

As  a  *'  poet "  Elizabeth  Carter 
does  not  greatly  shine,  although 
there  is  plenty  of  thought  in  all 
she  writes.  The  following  is  a 
fair  example  of  her  verse : — 

''  How  sweet  the  calm  of  the  seques- 
tered shore  ! 
Where  ebbing  waters  musically  roll, 
And  solitude  and  silent  eve  restore 
The    philosophic    temper   of    the 
sonl. 


The    sighing  gale,    whose  mummra 
lull  to  rest 
The  busy  tumult  of  declining  day, 
To    sympathetic    quiet   soothes    the 
breast, 
And  every  wild  emotion  dies  away. 

Farewell    the    objects    of     diurnal 
care ; 
Your  task  be  ended  with  the  setting 
sun  ; 
Let  all  be  undisturbed  vacation  here, 
While  o*er  yon  wave  ascends  the 
peaceful  moon.'* 

Miss  Garter  was  fortunate  in 
living  in  an  age  when  general  edu- 
cation was  much  less  advanced  and 
learning  looked  up  to  as  something 
unusual.  She  was  welcomed  into 
the  best  literary  society  in  London, 
and  in  her  country  home  her  know- 
ledge (although  ^e  never  paraded 
it)  was  held  to  be  something  super- 
natural. She  was  believea  to  be 
able  to  foretell  the  weather,  in  oon- 
sequence  of  her  marvellous  learn- 
ing; but  all  the  claim  she  could 
lay  to  that  distinction  was  that  of 
possessing  what  she  called  an  ^'  at- 
mospheric constitution."  She  was 
conscious  beforehand  of  the  ap- 
proach of  damp  weather,  and  it 
would  frequently  cause  in  her  such 
languor  and  headache  as  to  con- 
fine her  to  her  couch.  In  this 
many  a  sensitive  person  can  sym- 
pathise. 

At  one  time  there  was  a  report 
in  the  country  that  she  was  about  to 
enter  Pai*liament;  but  it  certainly 
was  imfounded;  nor  do  we  think 
she  ever  even  desired  a  vote. 

Her  translation  of  Epictetus  was 
so  liberally  subscribed  to  as  to 
render  her  independent.  When 
the  expenses  were  paid  there  re- 
mained to  her  about  a  thousand 
pounds;  and  she  was  enabled  not 
only  to  purchase  a  house  in  Deal, 
where  her  father  lived  with  her, 
but  also  to  have  lodgings  for  her- 
self in  London  at  20,  GlarigeB 
Street,  Piccadilly.  She  was  a  true 
''diner-out;''  for  it   is    said  that 
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ishe  never  kept  any  table  in  London, 
but  was  80  great  a  favourite  in 
society  that  the  carriages  and  chairs 
of  her  friends  daily  carried  her  out 
to  dinner.  She  went  among  the 
Bas-Bleux,  and  we  find  her  meet- 
ing Dr.  Johnson  at  an  ''elegant 
entertainment "  held  at  Mrs.  Gar- 
rick's  house. 

Although  independent,  she  kept 
house  for  her  father  when  her 
joungest  sister  married;  and  at 
all  tunes  gave  great  care  to  the 
performance  of  ordinary  feminine 
duties.  In  a  letter  to  Miss  Talbot 
she  says — ''Whoever  that  some- 
body or  other  is  who  is  to  write  the 
life  of  Epictetus,  seeing  I  have  a 
doz&n  shirts  to  make,  I  do  opine, 
dear  Miss  Talbot,  it  cannot  be  I." 

One  incident  of  her  intercourse 
with  Archbishop  Seeker  (who  cor- 
responded with  her  about  her 
translation  of  Epictetus,  while  he 
was  Bishop  of  Oxford)  she  used 
to  relate  with  great  satisfaction. 
While  at  tho  1/alace  at  Lambeth 
«ne  day,  she  complained  to  him  of 
the  unfair  manner  in  which  our 
translators  have  rendered  the  12th 
and  13th  verses  of  1  Cor.  vii.; 
that  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
■eupporting  the  superiority  of  the 
husband,  they  had  translated  the 
flame  verb,  as  applied  to  the  husband 
put  away,  and  as  applied  to  the 
wife  leave ;  thus,  Let  him  not  put  her 


away,  and  Let  her  not  leave  him.  The 
Archbishop  denied  the  fact  and 
asserted  that  the  words  in  the 
original  were  not  the  same;  but 
finding  his  antagonist  obstinate — 
"Come  with  me,  Madam  Carter," 
said  he,  "into  my  study,  and 
be  confuted."  They  went,  but 
his  Grace  found  that  he  went  only 
to  be  himself  confuted.  Li  the  last 
new  translation.  Dr.  Davidson's, 
that  old  error  is  corrected. 

Elizabeth  Carter,  after  some  suf- 
fering in  the  later  years  of  her 
career,  died  peacefully.  She  passed 
into  the  higher  state  after  a  true 
philosopher's  life  of  "  endeavouring 
to  act  conformably  to  nature." 

In  these  days,  when  female  edu- 
cation is  so  rapidly  growing,  when 
even  Egyptian  women  arethrowing 
aside  their  veils  and  flocking  to 
schools,  where  a  rational  education 
is  provided  for  them  by  the  wish 
of  a  wise  Egyptian  lady,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  look  back  and  find  that 
even  in  the  old  days,  when  learning 
was  rare  and  difficult,  a  few  women 
rose  up  and  shewed  the  world  that 
knowledge  does  not  detract  from 
jCTace,  or  wisdom  from  usefulness. 
Keading  of  Elizabeth  Carter,  it  is 
not  so  difficult  to  believe  in  the 
Pythagorean  women,  who  ranked 
high  among  the  disciples  of  that 
great  philosopher. 

Mabel  Collins. 
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ERIN  STOPS  THE  WAY. 


The  great  Boman  Epicurean  in 
a  famous,  not  to  say  hackneyed 
passage,  descants  upon  the  agree- 
able sensations  of  those  who  stand 
on  dry  land,  and  watch  the  toilers 
on  a  stormy  sea.  It  is  not,  he  says, 
that  we  take  pleasure  in  another's 
pain ;  our  enjo3rment  consists  in 
the  sight  of  troubles  from  which 
we  ourselves  are  free.  Liberal 
members  of  Parliament  during  the 
past  Session  have  not  been  able  to 
indulge  in  this  pleasiu-e.  Mr. 
Pamdl  and  his  half-dozen  allies 
have  not  annoyed  them  as  much  as 
they  have  annoyed  the  Ministers 
and  their  supporters  ;  but  the  dif- 
ference has  been  one  of  degree 
rather  than  of  kind.  When  Par- 
liament sufiTers,  all  its  members, 
and  indeed  the  whole  public,  must 
feel  some  unpleasant  twinges. 
But  the  Liberals  are  not  without 
consolation.  The  very  Conserva- 
tives who  offered  such  vexatious 
opposition  to  the  Army  Purchase 
Bill  have  been  obliged  to  curtail 
the  privileges  which  they  then 
abused.  Out  of  the  eater  has  come 
forth  meat.  Some  of  the  ardent 
yoimg  Tories  who  made  night 
hideous  when  Mr.  Cardwell  and 
Mr.  Trevelyan  were  in  the  ascen- 
dant are  now  Under-Secretaries 
actual  or  possible.  The  old  sar- 
casm about  Whigs  in  office  mie^ht 
be  retorted  now  with  considerable 
effect.  If  a  Liberal  can  congratu- 
late himself  on  any  thing  in  these 
dark  days  it  is  in  the  fact  that 
Lord  Hartington's  followers  have 


not  been  guilty  of  factious  opposi- 
tion when  the  public  interest  ha» 
required  that  the  GK>vemment 
should  be  supported. 

The  habits  of  the  House  of 
Commons  are  very  different  from 
what  they  were  fifty  years  ago. 
The  representatives  of  rotten 
boroughs  had  no  reason  to  consult 
the  wishes  of  their  constituents, 
whom  they  had  bought  and  paid 
for.  Might  they  not  do  what  they 
would  with  their  own  ?  The  plea- 
sure-seekers, the  unambitious,  and 
the  indolent  were  very  irregular  in 
their  attendance.  Silent  members- 
were  far  more  numerous  than  they 
are  now, — the  thought  forces  a 
sigh — there  was  no  need  to  make 
a  speech  for  Buncombe  to  read. 
The  Kef  orm  Bill  changed  all  this, 
and  Praed's  lines  on  Mr.  Manners 
Sutton's  nap  not  only  described  the 
immediate,  but  foreshadowed  the 
remote  consequences  of  that  mea> 
sure: — 

'^  Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,  'tis  surely  fair^ 
If  you  mayn't  in  your  bed,  that  you 

should  in  your  chair  ; 
Louder  and  longer  still  they  grow, 
Tory  and  Radical,  Aye  and  No  ; 
Talking    by    night,   and  talking    by 

day  : 
Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker, — sleep  while  yoik 

may.*' 

Freedom  and  repose  are  hardly 
compatible  in  politics  ;  the  only 
thing  really  dangerous  is  stagna- 
tion. We  cannot  have  our  cake 
and  eat  it  too.  The  hall  whicdi 
was  built  for  the  accommodatioin 
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of  200  or  300,  has  very  generally 
been  oocupied  by  a  larger  number. 
A  short  tune  ago  this  was  consi- 
•dered  a  great  grieyance,  but  we 
have  beam  less  about  it  latterly. 
Debates  have  become  so  long  and 
«o  dull  that  the  demand  for  room 
has  decreased.  The  lobby,  the 
library  (for  sleeping  rather  than 
for  reading),  the  smoking  and  tea 
zooms  accommodate  those  who  do 
not  wish  to  speak  and  have  still 
less  inclination  to  listen.  The 
business  of  Government,  which  has 
now  a  hundred  critics  for  one  in 
Joseph  Hume's  days,  has  come  to 
occupy  an  increasingly  large  share 
of  time.  The  opportunities  of 
private  members  are  fewer  than 
they  used  to  be,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  no  Bill  has  a  chance  of 
passing  except  under  Ministerial 

Satronage.  The  intolerable  bore- 
om  generated  by  this  state  of 
things  has  made  the  House  to 
thirst  for  personal  details.  As  the 
time  for  work  becomes  more  limited 
more  hours  are  wasted  on  explana- 
tions, on  scenes,  and  on  what  our 
neighbours  call  incidents.  The 
oountry  has  learned  to  take  less 
interest  in  the  debates.  Supply 
has,  of  course,  followed  demand ; 
and  all  the  morning  papers  but 
one  have  compressed  their  reports. 
Those  whose  speeches  no  one 
wishes  to  read  are  beginning  to 
call  out  for  official  uiort-hand 
writers.  The  perfect  control  of 
Parliament  over  the  national 
business  has  impaired  the  national 
interest  in  the  institution  itself. 
Well-known  machines  cease  to 
excite  curiosity.  We  take  the 
penny  post  and  the  telegraph  as 
a  matter  of  course.  The  man  who 
has  reached  the  top  of  the  tree  is 
^nerally  less  amusing  than  the 
climber,  the  judge  than  the  advo- 
cate, the  steady-going  Minister 
than  the  aspiring  politician.  No 
doubt  Aaron's  serpent  attracted 
far  less  attention   when    it   had 


finished  its  meal  than  when  en- 
gaged in  the  process  of  swallowing 
its  fellows. 

To  the  general  change  which 
time  and  reform  have  wrought  in 
the  constitution  of  Parliament  was 
added  the  lassitude  supervening 
on  the  exhaustion  of  the  Glad- 
stonian  impetus.  The  country  was 
tired  of  leg^islation,  above  all,  of 
Irish  legislation,  and  the  House 
of  Commons  reflected  its  temper 
faithfully.  The  Home  Bule  party, 
which  had  hoped  to  hold  the 
balance,  found  itself  shelved.  The 
Conservatives  had  a  dear  majority 
and  would  give  nothing  for  their 
help.  Mr.  !Butt  and  those  whom 
he  controlled  accepted  the  situa- 
tion. Satisfied  that  Ireland  could 
never  resist  England  by  force,  they 
worked  hard  at  the  modification  of 
Irish  measures,  and  probably  did 
some  good.  It  may  not  be  pru- 
dent to  dispense  altogether  with 
exceptional  powers  for  the 
government  of  Ireland,  but  it  is 
clearly  proper  to  limit  them  with 
the  utmost  jealousy.  It  is  also 
well  to  remind  the  public  fre- 
quently that  there  are  measures  of 
reform  still  required  in  Ireland. 
Even  a  crude  Bill  is  better  than 
ffoing  to  sleep.  Mr.  Butt  and  his 
followers  made  their  several  pro- 
tests, and  then  they  allowed  the 
Ministers  to  govern  according  to 
the  will  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
They  cannot,  therefore,  as  a  body 
be  held  fully  responsible  for  the 
late  exhibitions. 

The  Home  Bulers  are^  neverthe- 
less, guilty  in  a  secondary  degree. 
Entering  Parliament  on  the  as- 
sumption that  it  is  a  hostile 
assembly,  alike  unwilling  to  con- 
sider Irish  grievancesandpowerless 
to  manage  Irish  business,  they 
have  litue  right  to  complain  if 
some  of  their  number  decline  to 
minimise  like  Mr.  Butt.  The 
nominal  leader  of  the  so-called 
Irish  party — and  he  has  become 
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very  nominal  indeed — i&  essentially 
a  man  of  compromise.     According 
to  his  view  the  true  Irish  policy  is 
to    take    Grattan's    advice    and 
keep  knocking  at  the  Union ;  but 
with  gentle  and  persuasive  taps. 
The  door  has   often    proved  too 
strong  for  blows,   but  it  may  be 
possible  to    humbug  the  porter. 
This  lawyer-like  mode  of  proceed- 
ing does  not  suit  the  Left,  or  even 
the  Left  Centre,  of  his  party.  They 
decline  to  roar  like  sucking  doves. 
To  force    innumerable    divisions 
about    nothing,    and   to     oppose 
everything  is  the  policy  of  those 
who  now  represent  us  in  the  eyes 
of  the  British  public.      The  dust 
they  raise  and  the  noise  they  make 
attract  notice    in    spite  of   their 
numerical  inferiority.     The  Home 
Bulers  have  by  reckless  pledges 
destroyed  their  power  for  good  in 
the  present  Parliament.      J3ut  it 
should  be  known  that  there  are 
thousands    of    Irishmen,     loving 
their  country  quite  as  well  as  Mr. 
Pamell,  who  regard  his  conduct 
and  that   of    his  associates   with 
a  mute  but  thorough  contempt. 

What  the  Sheffield  ratteners 
tried  to  do  to  Free-trade  the  Irish 
Obstructives  have  attempted  upon 
the  time-honoured  system  of  Par- 
liamentary government.  English 
law  is  veiy  tender  to  minonties, 
and  rattening  may  go  on  for  some 
time  before  a  Special  Commission 
issues.  A  miirderer  has  few 
sympathisers,  yet  his  interests  are 
protected  with  extraordinary  care. 
And  as  the  law  of  the  land  is,  so  is 
the  custom  of  society.  The  offence 
which  excludes  a  man  from  a  club 
which  he  has  once  entered  must 
be  very  gi'oss  indeed.  But  mur- 
derers are  occasionally  hanged,  and 
club-members  expelled,  neverthe- 
less. Is  Parliament  alone  power- 
less to  protect  itself?  Shall  the 
House  of  Commons,  before  whose 
rising  sun  Elizabeth  bowed  her 
lofty  heady  which  triiunphed  over 


Stuart  violence  and  ELanovenan. 
corruption,  yield  to  a  Pamell  or  a 
Bigger?  The  idea  is  really  too^ 
absurd.  If  the  slight  modifications- 
introduced  into  the  rules  of  debate- 
prove  insufficient,  as  seems  likely^ 
other  means  may  be  found.  IT 
there  is  one  thing  more  than 
another  which  characterises 
English  institutiouE,  it  is  their- 
adaptability  to  changed  circum- 
stances. 

The  fate  of  one  Irish  Bill  during^ 
the  past  Session  well  shews  the 
difference  between  opposition  and 
obstruction.      The    advocates    oF 
Sunday  Closing  claimed  to  be  the 
exponents    of    a  strong    national 
desire,  which  it  would  be  unwise- 
and  even  imsafe  to  baidk.     The 
agitation  was  skilfully  managed, 
but  the  representatives  of  several 
large  towns  were  not  to  be  cajoled 
into  class  leg^islation,  even  in  the 
name  of  temperance.     The  rights 
of  the  labouring  classes  were  very- 
little  regarded  by  the  cold-wat^ 
demagogues.     At  unwary  public 
meetings   resolutions  were  passed. 
calling  on  justices  to  refuse  all 
new  hcences.     It  is  needless  to  say 
that  a  magistrate  pledging  himself 
to  any  such  course  would  be  puili3- 
of  a  grave  breach  of  duty.     When 
the  priest,  the  parson,  the  squire^ 
and  two  or  three  large  farmers,  all 
of  whom  have  cellars  or  comfort- 
able whisky  jars  at  home,  sign  a 
petition,  it  is  easy  to  get  humble 
names  appended.     No  man  likes- 
to  be  pointed  at  as  Drunken  Pat,. 
or  talked  at  in  church  because  he 
may  have  his  doubts  about  the 
feasibility'  of  making  men  sober 
on  Saturday  by  shutting  up  public- 
houses  on  Sunday.     Sabbatarian- 
ism,  Lawsonism,    and  an  honest 
desire  to  defer  to  what,  on  very 
inadequate  evidence,  is  called  na- 
tional opinion,  have  combined  to 
give  a  fictitious  importance  to  tLis^ 
particular  Bill.    We  have  seen   & 
strange  sight,   the    Timet    trying 
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hard  to  persuade  the  Goyemment 
into  adopting  the  Bill  as  a  eon- 
cession  to  Irish  ideas.  While  the 
great  newspaper  has  blamed  Sir 
Slichael  Hicks-Beach  for  halting 
half-way,  Major  0'Gk>rinan,  who 
once  informed  the  House  that 
every  man  has  a  right  to  as  much 
liquor  as  he  can  carry  away  with 
him,  has  denounced  him  for  his 
readiness  to  allow  a  measure  of 
repression  to  be  forced  upon  the 
Irish  people  at  the  command  of 
Mrs.  Grundy.  The  imexpected 
difficulties  which  have  arisen  shew 
that  there  is  a  vitality  in  Liberal 
principles  which  cannot  be  extin- 
guished by  any  amount  of  packed 
meetings  or  subsidised  associations. 
The  forms  of  the  House  may  fairly 
be  used  in  moderation  to  delay  or 
defeat  doubtful  legislation.  They 
can  only  be  so  used  when  the 
objecting  section  is  considerable. 
It  is  a  very  different  thing  when 
obstructionists  set  themselves  to 
paralyse  the  action  of  Parliament 
altogether. 

To  give  a  history  of  Mr. 
Pamell*s  campaign  would  take  too 
much,  space,  and  the  public  has 
probably  quite  made  up  its  mind 
on  the  subject.  But  the  gentleman 
himself  has  wi'itten  a  long  letter  to 
the  TimMj  in  which  he  denies  that 
he  has  been  guilty  of  obstruction. 
The  Gracchi  might  have  had  some- 
thing to  say  about  sedition,  but 
the  member  for  Meath  is  really  not 
worth  reading  when  he  denies  the 
reason  of  his  own  existence  as  a 
prominent  public  character.  The 
ingratitude  is  too  patent.  One  of 
his  statements,  however,  must  be 
noticed  here.  **  There  is,"  he 
writes,  **  an  unwritten  law,  hitherto 
acquiesced  in  by  the  Irish  mem- 
bers, that  no  Irish  may  interfere  ' 
in  English  or  Imperial  concerns — 
at  any  rate,  if  they  do,  their  inter- 
ference must  be  in  homoeopathic 
doses,  well  covered  up  wi.th  sugar. 
I  have  transgressed  this  law.    I 


have  taken  a  part  in  those  English 
matters  when  I  have  thought  it 
right    to    do  so,    and    have    not 
troubled  myself  about  the  sug^." 
He  certainly  has  not.     But  was. 
there    ever    a    more    unfounded 
accusation?    One   would  suppose 
that    Mr.     Pamell's    interest    in 
politics  began  when    he  entered 
the  House.      Can  he  forget  the 
credit    that  Mr.  Pope  Hennessy, 
without  any  advantclge  of  fortune 
or  connection,  gained  by  his  talents^ 
which  he  did  not    hide    in   any 
sugar  ?  Or,  to  look  no  further  than, 
the  present   Parliament,   are  the 
reputations  of  Mr.  Plunkett,  Mr. 
Sullivan,  and  others,  at  all  to  be 
despised  ?    Is  not  Captain  Nolan 
heard  when  his  discourse  is  of  the 
army?    The  fact  is  that  the  House 
of  Commons  wiU  always  listen  to 
what  is  worth  hearing.     What  Mr. 
Paniell  says  is  unfortunately  not 
always  worth  hearing.  For  instance,, 
the  same  paper  which  contains  hi» 
exculpatory  letter    reports    some 
remarks  of  his  on  the  East  India 
Loan  Bill.  According  to  the  chosen 
of  Meath,  India  derives  no  benefit 
from  her  connection  with  England  . 
It  is  true  tliat  Parliament  is  not 
over  fond  of  Indian  subjects.    But 
is  all  that  constitutes  Sir  H.  Maine's 
Pax  Britannica — order,  peace,  and 
justice — ^to  go  for  nothing?    Mr. 
Pamell  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
heard  patiently  on  every  subject 
from  China  to  Peru,  when  he  treats 
them  in  this  fashion.     When  he 
talks  on   subjects  which  he  has 
studied,  he  is  attended  to.     In  the 
discussion  of  the  Prison  Bills,  both 
English  and   Irish,  he  was  able^ 
to    suggest     useful   amendments, 
which  were  adopted  by  the  House. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  thero 
have  been   abuses  in    the    Irish 
prisons  at  least.     No  one  can  wish 
that  men  who  are  in  ^aol  for  one- 
kind  of  offence  shall  oe  punished 
as  if  for  another. 

The  Obstructionist  next  in  iia- 
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portance  is  Mr.  Biggar.  At  one 
time  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  going 
iio  be  tbe  great  confessor  of  the 
new  faith.  Latterly,  the  superior 
energy  of  his  friend  has  been 
4U}knowledged.  The  hon.  member 
for  Cayan's  blue-book  exploit  was 
on  the  road  to  oblivion,  and  he 
probably  felt  imeasy  about  his 
position.  His  brilliant  exdaimation 
•of  **What  the  deuce,"  and  his 
outrageous — ^it  is  hard  to  find  a 
fitting  term — conduct  towards  The 
O'Donoghue,  have  done  something 
to  restore  him  to  notice  ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  Mr.  Pamell's 
rsupremacy  is  now  imassailable. 

Tertiwi  JSuryalus,  Mr.  O'Donnell 
is  certainly  entitled  to  the  third 
place.  He  owes  his  power  of 
making  himself  disagreeeible  to  the 
•extremely  select  constituency  of 
Dungarvan,  where  he  had  a  i^arp 
•contest  with  Mr.  H.  Matthews.  It 
cannot  be  regretted  that  the  latter 
was  defeatea,  even  by  the  most 
virulent  of  obstructives.  He,  a 
barrister,  at  a  former  election  for 
the  little  borough,  made  political 
^capital  by  denoimcing  his  opponent, 
Mr.  Serjeant  Barry,  for  some  ex- 
pressions dropped  in  the  course  of 
nis  professional  dujhr  while  prose- 
•cuting  the  Fenians.  There  are  depths 
which  Mr.  O'Donnell's  plummet 
4id  never  sound.  Mr.  Matthews 
has  lately  had  personal  experience 
of  the  danger  of  using  picturesque 
language.  He  declared,  borrowing 
:a  famous  expression  from  Mr. 
Bright,  that  tne  attempt  to  force 
Home  Rule  upon  Parliament  was 
like  flogging  a  dead  horse.  '  The 
•obvious  truth  of  the  remark  did 
not  make  it  palatable  to  the  local 
mana^rs,  who  preferred  the 
President  of  the  London  Home 
Rule  Confederation. 

There  are  others  who  do  not  lag 
far  behind  the  leading  triumvirate. 
Mr.  O'Connor  Power  displays  all 
the  energy  to  be  expected  of  a 
gentleman    who    performed    the 


superhuman  featof  having  a  speech 
reported  in  L*eland  before  it  had 
been  delivered  at  Westminster. 
Mr.  Gray,  as  if  poor  Tipperaiy 
had  not  enough  to  answer  for,  has 
lately  shewn  signs  of  wishing  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  Obstruc- 
tionists. Mr.  Elinc  is  another. 
As  for  Major  0'Gk>rman,  he,  at 
least,  is  amusing,  while  some  of 
those  with  whom  he  acts  are 
merely  laughable.  Perhaps  Water- 
ford  can  hardly  be  blamed  for 
electing  him ;  the  temptation  must 
have  been  too  strong.  There  is  a 
limit  to  his  powers  of  obstruction 
too,  for,  although  enjoying  the 
advantage  of  Mr.  Bigg^s  assis- 
tance, he  seems  unable  to  pen  an 
amendment.  Even  the  Major's 
jokes  must  pall  upon  Ministers 
who  have  not  slept,  when  he  divides 
the  House  after  the  ploughman 
has  been  long  at  his  work.  Ob- 
struction, like  misfortune,  some- 
times makes  strange  bedfellows; 
and  Mr.  Whalley  has  frequently 
taken  short  service  with  the  Irre- 
concilables.  The  stormy  petr^ 
of  debate,  he  hovers  round  the 
labouring  ship,  not  always  visible, 
but  never  far  off.  At  one  time 
he  patronises  the  extreme  Home 
Bulers  as  sturdy  patriots  and 
excellent  fellows ;  at  another  he 
denounces  them  as  disaffected 
Ultramontanes.  Whether  patroni- 
sing or  denouncing,  he  always 
practically  furthers  their  ends. 
Dut  ridicule  cuts  deeper  than  ail- 
ment; let  Mr.  Pamell  beware  of 
his  allies. 

The  26  hours'  sitting,  principally 
occupied  with  the  South  Africa 
Bill,  iu  which  the  House  suooeeded 
in  gaining  a  victory  over  the 
Obstructives,  brought  forth  many 
noticeable  incidents.  About  the 
time  that  the  clock  was  entering  on 
its  third  round,  when  South  Afiica 
had  been  disposed  of,  and  while 
Mr.  GKbson  was  engaged  in  de- 
fending the  Irish  JucUoature  Bill 
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against  the  reckless  assaults  of 
men  who  think  it  patriotic  to  throw 
dirt  at  the  absent  ministers  of  jus- 
tice, Lord  Beaconsfield  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  first 
time  since  his  translation  to  that 
serener  sphere  where,  if  the  wicked 
do  not  cease  from  troubling,  the 
weary  may  at  least  have  rest. 
What  a  scene  did  he  behold ! 
Perhaps  he  sweetly  reflected  that 
this  deluge  had  not  come  in  his 
day — ^perhaps  that  he  could  have 
prevented  it  all  had  he  remained 
a  commoner.  It  is  said  that  he 
smiled  when  his  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  came  to  speak  to  him. 
Was  it  from  the  consciousness  that, 
in  spite  of  the  education  they  had 
received,  these  young  men  could 
not  quite  draw  his  bow  ?  They  say 
there  is  a  touch  of  vanity  in  all 
laughter.  But  Lord  Beacoosfield 
never  laughs. 

The  public  have  read  enough 
about  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pamell 
and  his  friends  on  the  occasion. 
But  it  is  worth  while  to  repeat  the 
words  of  Sir  Patrick  O'Brien.  The 
hon.  baronet  has  been  a  great 
many  years  in  Parliament,  and 
probably  understands  Lrish  poli- 
tics quite  as  well  as  Mr.  Pamell. 
Here  is  an  exact  transcript  from 
the  Freeman : — 

Sir  P.  O'Bribn  said  if  the  hon. 
members  below  the  gangway  con- 
sulted acme  of  their  friends  in  Ireland 
they  would  receive  no  approval  bar 
the  assurance  that  they  were  humbugs 
— (laughter) — and  that  they  were 
making  d  d  fools  uf  themselves. 
(Uproar,  and  Order.) 

The  Chairman  called  ui>on  the  hon. 
baronet  to  withdraw  the  language. 

Sir  P.  0*Bbikn  : — It  is  only  a  quo- 
tation.    (Loud  laughter.) 
*        The  Chaikman  : — Whether  or  not, 
withdraw  it. 

Sir  P.  0*B&iBy  said  he  did  so  at 
once,  and  apologised.      (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Times  report  gives  no  idea 
of  this.  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  who 
has  learned  something  during  his 


visits  to  Ireland,  observed  that  if 
the  obstructionist  policy  were  tried 
in  a  College  Green  House  of  Com- 
mons it  would  be  put  down  very 
promptly.  It  would  be  a  beautiful 
spectacle  to  see  the  treatment  of 
three  or  four  Northern  members 
who  should  endeavour  to  stop  the 
action  of  a  Dublin  Parliament  in 
taxing  Protestants  for  the  support 
of  Catholic  schools,  or  confiscating 
estates,  or  imposing  import  duties 
on  cotton  goods.  More  remarkable, 
perhaps,  than  anything  that  oc- 
curred in  the  House  were  the 
editorial  remarks  of  the  Freeman^ $ 
Journal^  which  belongs  to  the 
member  for  Tipperarj*.  The  Irish 
people  are  informed  in  a  leading 
article  that  the  minority  gained  a  . 
**  complete  triumph  "  over  the 
House,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to 
shew  that  the  Gt>vemment,  by 
physical  force  only,  silenced  the 
Liberals  as  well  as  the  extreme 
Home  Bulers ;  the  real  fact  being 
that  some  of  the  most  vigorous 
supporters  of  the  Ministers  were 
leading  Liberals.  Mr.  Forster  and 
Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt  were  followed 
by  the  whole  s^ength  of  their 
party  present  (the  apparent  defec- 
tion of  Messrs.  Fawcett  and 
Courtney  having  been  explained) ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Low- 
ther  and  his  colleagues  would  not 
have  persevered  had  not  their 
political  opponents  urged  them  to 
stand  firm.  The  Liberal  Whip, 
Mr.  W.  P.  Adam,  voted  for  the 
(Government  in  14  out  of  the 
21  divisions  on  the  South  Africa 
Bill.  Mr.  Butt  repudiated  the 
right  of  the  Obstructionists  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  Irish  party  ;  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  or 
the  editor  of  the  Freeman  best 
knows  what  are  trumps  in  the 
game  of  Irish  politics.  In  the 
meantime,  it  is  something  that  the 
Home  Bule  chief  shoidd  speak 
thus: — 
*'  I  know  that  the   Irish  party 
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have  repudiated  the  hon.  member 
for  Dungarvan.  (Loud  cheers.) 
I  would  be  false  to  my  country- 
men if  I  did  not  say  that ;  and  if  I 
i^ought  the  hon.  member  repre- 
sented the  Irish  party,  and  if  the 
Irish  party  represented  my  country 
— and  he  does  not  represent  my 
countiy — ^I  would  retire  from  Irish 
politics  as  from  a  vulgar  brawl  in 
which  no  man  can  taJce  part  with 
dignity  to  himself  or  advantage  to 
his  country."     (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth  improves  the 
occasion  by  a  letter  to  Mr.  Butt. 
This  gentleman  wishes  Ireland  to 
be  independent,  and  he  has  given 
proofs  of  his  sincerity  very  dif- 
ferent from  any  which  the  Home 
Hulers  can  shew.  To  resist  the 
criminal  law  requires  courage,  to 
insult  the  House  of  Commons  only 
needs  indifference  to  the  feelings 
of  others.  The  hon.  member  for 
Westmeath  has  no  belief  in  Par- 
liamentary tactics  at  all,  and  he 
has  often  said  so.  But,  granting 
that  there  is  to  be  an  Irish  Par- 
liamentary party,  he  is  equally 
severe  upon  Mr.  Butt's  strategy 
and  upon  that  of  Mr.  Pamell. 
The  former  he  considers  "  fatal  to 
the  existence  of  any  efficient  Par- 
liamentary party."  O'Connell's 
followers,  he  says,  were  bound  to- 
gether by  a  common  principle,  Mr. 
Butt's  only  by  a  factitious  organi- 
sation, and  he  has  not  been  mind- 
ful of  Uie  maxim  that  **  in  politics, 
the  leader  is  the  man  who  leads." 
As  to  the  Obstructionists,  their 
policy  would  require  Irish  members 
to  live,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  in  the 
House.  "  It  adjourns,  and  reports 
progp'ess,  and  not  on  the  merits  of 
the  particular  question,  not  in  as- 
sertion of  any  vital  principle,  but 
in  obedience  to  the  dial  hand  of 
the  dock  pointing  to  half-past 
twelve."  And  Mr.  Smyth  asks 
these  pertinent  questions: — "Is 
the  action  of  the  Obstructionists  in 
accordance  with  the  i^irit  of  Par- 


liamentary government?  has  it  a 
sanction  in  any  principle  expressed 
by  the  phrase  *  Home  Rule  ?'  has 
it  won,  is  it  calculated  to  win,  re- 
spect for  our  country?" 

Nor  is  Mr.  Smyth  by  auy 
means  the  only  person  who  is  dis- 
satisfied among  the  nominal  Home 
Bulers.  There  was  a  meeting  held 
in  London  to  try  and  patch  up  the 
difference  between  Mr.  Butt  and 
the  Obstructionists.  Only  about 
half  the  members  of  the  par^ 
attended,  and  of  those  who  did 
attend  no  two  seemed  to  be  of  the 
same  opinion.  After  a  lively  ex- 
change of  personalities  the  small 
assembly  separated  without  duing^ 
an3rthing  definite.  According  to  a 
report  which  has  been  widely  eip- 
culated  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Pamell  told 
McCarthy  Downing  that  he  did 
not  seem  to  know  how  to  behave 
like  a  gentleman.  In  return,  Mr. 
Downing  called  the  obstrucdouist 
chief  a  liar,  and  offered  him  any 
satisfaction  he  might  require.  Mr. 
Pamell  afterwards  withdrew  his 
obnoxious  statement,  saving  at  the 
same  time  that  he  believed  it  to  be 
true.  This  was  not  considered 
sufficient  by  Mr.  Delahunty,  who 
was  in  the  chair,  and  a  desultory 
discussion  ensued,  during  wliich 
Mr.  O'Connor  Power  caUed  Mr. 
Downing  a  "  Whig  in  disguise — a 
Whig  disruptionist . ' '  Whereupon 
the  member  for  Cork  eaUed  Mr. 
Power  a  liar,  and  offered  to  give 
him  satisfaction  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
parity of  years.  Mr.  Callaii  was 
interrupted  by  the  member  for 
Mayo,  who  called  him  a  disap- 
pointed Whig  place-himter.  Mr. 
Callan  retorted  by  accusing  Mr. 
Power  of  having  broken  the 
Fenian  oath,  of  disloyalty,  and  of 
having  traded  on  the  Fenians  in 
America ;  failing  in  which  specu- 
lation he  had  returned  to  this 
coimtry  to  try  and  break  up  the 
Homo  Bule  party.  There  was  a 
little  confusion  after  this,  and  Mr. 
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Pamell  made  a  lone;  and  animated 
speech,  during  wluch  Mr.  Dela- 
hunty;  who  shewed  excellent  sense 
throughout,  slipped  away  from  the 
chair,  thus  enmng  the  meeting. 
No  report  of  any  duel  has  since 
reached  the  Irish  papers. 

While  condemning  unreservedly 
the  obstructive  pohcy,   we  shall, 
nevertheless,  do  weU  to  consider 
the  caiises  of  such  an  extraordinary 
phenomenon.    The  House  of  Com- 
mons has  hitherto  been  considered 
an  assembly  of  gentlemen.     There 
have  been  bores  and  monomaniacs, 
but  they  have  not  seriously  hin- 
dered the  action  of  the  majority. 
The  Irish  patriots  of  the  past  age 
caught  the  general  tone.      None 
was   more   uncompromising   than 
Sheil,  when  a  CJoercion  Bill  was 
iinder  discussion,  but  he  did  not 
make  defeat  on  such  questions  an 
excuse  for  preventingany  business 
from   being  done.     Even   O'Con- 
nell,  with  aU  his  violence,  never 
dreamed  of  siich  conduct  as  this. 
And  in  those  days  there  were  great 
wrongs  to  complain  of  which  have 
since  been  redressed  by  the  British 
Parliament.     And  now  the  pre- 
tence, forsooth,  is  that  Parliament 
^ves  no  attention  to  Irish  ques- 
tions.      Impervious    to    ridicule, 
deaf  to   argument,   regardless  of 
^^d  taste,  or  the  convenience  of 
others,  the  Obstructives  have  at- 
tained a  bad  pre-eminence.     Mr. 
0*Donnell,    in    one  of  his  many 
letters  to  the  Times,  has  scoffed  at 
the  notion  that  the  avocations  of 
lawyers  or  Ciiy  men,  or  all  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  who  have  their 
bread  to  earn,  should  be  considered 
in  arranging  the  hours  of  debate. 
He  turns  up  his  nose  at  the  legal 
and     commercial    trades-imion — 
suggesting  the  word  "  Bing  "  only 
to    withdraw    it — and    thinks    it 
would  be  a  nice  thing  if  the  ranks 
of  Parliament  were  more  largely 
recruited    from    general    society. 
Other    advocates    of    obstruction, 


who  are  perhaps  not  much  tempted 
in  that  way,  complain  that  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  give  up  so 
much  time  to  social  intercourse. 
Mr.  O'Donnell  must  have  been 
joking,  because  the  real  effect  of 
exclusively  daylight  sittings,  or 
even  of  early  closing,  would  be  to 
keep  all  butiirofessional  politicians 
out  of  the  Blouse.  Salaries  would 
of  course  follow.  Ireland  would 
be  spared  national  subscriptions, 
but  in  other  ways  the  prospect  is 
not  inviting. 

Macaulay  tells  us  that  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun's  whole  nature  was  filled 
with  a  bitter,  pimctilious  patriotism. 
He  could    not   rest    because    his 
coimtry  was  poor  and  filled  but  a 
small  space  in  the   eyes   of    the 
world.     There  is  a  good  deal  of 
this  feeling  in  Ireland,  extending 
even  in  some  measure  to  the  cul- 
tivated classes.     This  may  seem 
very  unreasonable  to  Englishmen, 
but  is,  after  all,  natural  enough. 
Every    one    who    knows   Ireland 
must  have  seen  many  manifesta- 
tions of  it.     Mr.  Irving,  the  actor, 
speaking  lately  in  Dubun,  declared 
that  his  reception  in  that  city  had 
gratified  him  more  than  anything 
in  his  provincial  tour.     A  voice  in 
the  crowd  interrupted   him  with 
"  This  is  no  province."     Of  course 
Mr.  Irving  only  meant  to  express 
the  difference  between  London  and 
not    London,     whether     Dublin, 
Edinburgh,   Manchester,  or  else- 
where.     A  brewer    in   an    Irish 
town,  whose  pale  India  ale  was, 
by  the  confession  of  the  highest 
authority,    of    the  highest  excel- 
lence,   foimd.  himself    unable  to 
compete  with  the  colossi  of  Burton- 
on-Trent,  and  complained  that  his 
liquor  had  one  unpardonable  sin 
— it  was  brewed  in  Ireland.     Now 
it  is  quite  evident  that  a  manufac- 
turer settins;  up  against  established 
men    woula    always    have    great 
difficulties    to    contend    with,    in 
Northumberland  or  Devonshire  as 
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well  as  in  Ireland.  But  no  English 
count}'  has  any  patiiotic  aspira- 
tions different  from  those  of  its 
neighbours.  Even  Scotland  has 
given  up  being  jealous.  The 
I'  auld  sang,"  though  very  defiant 
in  its  day,  has  loDg  been  ended. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  Mr. 
M*Laren*s  anxiety  arises,  not  from 
any  feeling  against  England,  but 
from  an  unwillingness  that  any 
distinction  should  be  made  in 
favour  of  Ireland.  Andrew  Fair- 
service  has  grown  much  too  wise 
to  grumble  about  the  sad  and 
sorrowfu'  Union. 

The  separatist  delusion  is  kept 
up  by  the  existence  of  the  Vice- 
regal Court,  which,  like  most  insti- 
tutions that  survive  their  useful- 
ness, has  become  a  noxious 
absurdity.  Tlie  ludicrous  idea 
that  it  enriches  Ireland  is  too 
conmionly  entei*tained.  Tlio  sur- 
face of  the  globe  and  man's  labour 
therein  is  tne  real  source  of  the 
wealth  of  nations.  It  is  not  the 
spender  but  the  producer  who  does 
good.  A  nobleman  and  his  family, 
with  several  aides-de-camp,  a 
couple  of  private  secretaries  with 
ver}'  little  to  do,  half  a  dozen 
Court  oiiicials,  and  a  large  number 
of  footmen,  are  added  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Dublin  for  some  months 
in  the  year,  and  that  is  all.  The 
very  horses  are  provided  by  a 
London  jobber.  The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant has  not  even  the  position  of 
a  constitutional  monarch,  for  he 
is  looked  upon  as  a  partisan,  which, 
indeed,  he  generally  is.  The 
courtiers  consist  of  a  great  many 
worthy  citizens,  whose  wives,  per- 
haps, get  an  additional  silk  dress 
annuafly,  a  few  country  gentlemen, 
and  an  occasional  lord,  who  stays 
for  two  or  three  nights  at  an  hotel, 
&;rumbling  all  the  time  at  his  hard 
fate.  Shorn  of  all  political  power, 
the  successor  of  Essex,  and  Strafford , 
and  Cromwell  has  not  even  the 
privileges  of  a  private  station,  for 


he  does  not  choose  his  own 
guests.  Nor  is  the  Castle  of 
any  use  as  a  social  centre.  There- 
is  no  city  in  Europe  where  sets 
and  cliques  are  more  sharply 
defined,  or  more  bitterly  hostile  to 
each  other.  So  far  as  the  Vice- 
regal institution  exercises  any 
influence  it  does  mischief  by 
rousing  petty  jealousies.  The  most 
amiable  and  accomplished  Lord 
Lieutenant  can  do  but  little  ;  his 
position  is  too  hopeless. 

Irishmen  feel  that  they  are  out- 
siders in  Imperial  life.  It  is  not 
that  they  cannot  succeed  in  Lon- 
don. Tliey  are  undoubtedly  heavily- 
weighted,  but  they  do  get  a  fair 
share  of  professional  prizes.  Hon- 
ourably distinguished  in  competi- 
tive examinations,  which  are  no 
respecters  of  persons,  Irishmen  are 
to  DC  found  in  all  sorts  of  good 
positions  in  the  Civil  Service  at 
home,  in  India,  and  in  the  colonies. 
All  these  things  they  have,  but  in 
g^eat  measure  on  condition  of 
merging  in  the  composite  crowd. 
Their  nationality  is  lost  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  And  though 
they  be  struggling  in  the  full  tide 
of  English  hfe,  it  is  not  their 
native  element.  In  the  glories  of 
English  history  the  Celt  has  no 
place,  and  with  the  true  Celt  many 
a  man  of  Teutonic  origin  has 
identified  himself.  The  Fenian. 
Head-centre  was  called  Stephens, 
and  the  greatest  of  Irish  rebels, 
Wolfe  Tone.  Of  this,  religion  has 
been  the  chief  cause.  A  Nationalist 
leader  may  chance  to  be  a  Protes- 
tant, but  the  engine  he  works  with 
is  the  Catholic  mass.  The  kin^ 
whose  exi)loits  stir  the  blood  of 
eveiy  English  child  were  the  con- 
querors or  oppressors  of  Ireland. 
Cre9y  and  Agincourt  have  no 
charms  for  her  boys.  The  Tudors 
of  whom  Englishmen  are  so  ppoiid 
— ^for  even  Henry  the  Eighth  is  decur 
to  the  national  pride  though  not 
to  the  national  conscience — are  in 
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Ireland  remembered  chiefly  as 
tyrants  who  oppressed  the  ancient 
Church  and  gave  the  land  to 
heretics  and  strangers.  The  great 
struggle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury affords  no  glorious  memories. 
King  or  Parliament,  Cavalier  or 
[Roundhead,  made  no  great  dif- 
ference ;  in  any  case,  Ireland  was 
trampled  on.  Of  the  next  age  it 
is  unnecessary  to  speak. 

Nor  does  our  Hterature  make  up 
for  all  this.  The  poetry  of  Moore 
was  all  very  well  for  sentimental 
people,  but  it  never  had  any  hold 
on  the  masses.  You  never  hear 
one  of  his  songs  in  the  streets ;  he 
is  scarcely  ever  quoted  on  the  plat- 
form. The  kind  of  ballad  which 
the  people  really  listen  to  is  not 
one  which  would  have  much  chance 
of  success  in  London  drawing- 
rooms.  The  value  of  the  poetry 
is  little  considered,  but  a  due 
amount  of  disloyally  ensures 
a  certain  success.  Tne  humble 
bards  of  the  gutter  are  sometimes 
driven  to  strange  and  grotesque 
ehifts  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  Government  hateful.  One  of 
them  lately  sang  plaintively  that 
•**  we're  taxed  bom  night  and  day," 
and  explained  more  particularly 
that 

**  They  will  take  our  cows  and  sheep, 
They  will  take  uur  com  and  hay  ; 
To  pay  the  Alabama  Claims  without 
the  least  delay." 

This  is  not  exactly  like  Moore. 
That  poet's  fame  is  almost  in- 
dependent of  his  nationality, 
though  his  countrymen  have  hon- 
oured him  with  the  worst  statue 
;ihat  ever  was  cast. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Irish 
melodies  would  have  been  quite  as 
beautiful  if  their  heroes  and 
heroines  had  lived  in  Japan.  Swift 
is  famous  as  a  patriotic  pamphle- 
teer, but  the  general  tenour  of  his 
works  is  very  imfavourable  to  his 
native  countiy.  It  is  well  known 
that  he  particularly  disliked  being 


called  an  Irishman,  which  so  far 
as  race  goes  he,  of  cotirse,  was  not. 
Goldsmith's  reputation  is  but 
slightly  connected  with  Ireland. 
Everybody  thinks  of  him  in  Lon- 
don, and  in  connection  with  John- 
son. Sheridan  used  his  powers 
in  creating,  or  at  least  immortali- 
sing, the  laical  stage  Irishman, 
but  London  was  the  scene  of  his 
own  labours;  the  Irish  peasant 
does  not  know  his  name. 

Men  can  only  become  great 
upon  a  wide  stage,  and  Ireland  is 
narrow ;  but  those  who  remain 
behind  feel  a  soreness  against 
which  there  is  little  use  in  ai*guinff. 
Ireland  rightly  claims  both  Wel- 
lington and  Palmerston.  Yet  the 
fame  even  of  the  latter,  who  was 
not  only  Irish  but  partly  plebeian, 
is  scarcely  reflected  upon  their 
country.  Both  are  generally 
spoken  of  as  anti-Irish,  and  espe- 
cially as  anti-Catholic  statesmen. 
This  may  be  true  of  Wellington, 
but  not  of  Palmerston.  The  latter's 
real  crime  consists  in  his  having 
been  true  to  his  buff  and  blue,  and 
having  loved  constitutional  liberty 
in  Italy  as  well  as  in  the  British 
dominions. 

Nothing  shews  the  peculiar 
mental  attitude  of  the  people  more 
than  the  kind  of  qualification  they 
look  for  in  Parliamentary  candi- 
dates. Home  Bule  and  the 
kindred  pledges  must  be  swallowed 
of  course,  but  these  are  seldom 
enough.  A  man  is  selected  in 
England  because  he  has  made 
himself  useful  as  a  political  speaker 
or  writer,  or  because  he  makes  a 
good  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
or  because  he  has  a  high  reputa- 
tion at  the  Bar,  or  in  business. 
Such  recommendations  are  of  little 
use  in  Ireland,  except,  perhaps,  the 
first.  The  local  man  of  business 
is  probably  a  landlord,  and  is 
denounced  as  such.  The  lawyer 
aims  at  the  Bench.  The  merchant 
manages  his  own  business  in  his 
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own  way.  The  highest  qualifica- 
tioii  probably  is  to  have  been  in 
X>rison  for  something  savouring  of 
treason.  Had  Mr.  Pamell 
achieved  the  honour  of  captivity 
for  contempt  of  the  House,  his 
return  for  Meath  would  have  been 
assured  for  many  years.  It  is 
fortunate  that  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  withdrew  from  his  first  hastily 
occupied  position.  Dislike  to 
England  is  the  strongest  passion  of 
the  humbler  Irish  electors,  and 
the  g^eat  merit  of  having  pei*soni- 
fied  it  outweighs  all  other  considera- 
tions. But  every  one  cannot  climb 
the  Fenian  Acro-Corinth.  There 
are  other  virtues  to  which  weight 
must  in  such  cases  be  given. 

Look  at  the  men  tor  Galway. 
How  different  are  the  memories 
which    that     expression    recalls  ! 
Captain    Nolan,    who  has  lately 
taken    service  with  the    obstruc- 
tionist   forlorn    hope,    is   in   Her 
Majesty's  service,  and  his  loyalty 
is  therefore  beyond  suspicion.  But 
it  is  not  as  a  distinguished  Artil- 
lery oflB.cer  that  he  is  most  favour- 
ably known  to   his    constituents. 
He  was  originally  returned  because 
he  submitted  some  disputes  between 
himself  and  a  few  small  tenants  to 
fhe    arbitration  of  a  well-known 
alerical  agitator,  and  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  tenant-right  newspaper. 
The  contest  was  an  extremely  viru- 
lent one,  and  the  unsuccessful  candi- 
date obtained  the  seat  on  petition, 
after  evidence  had  been  given  of 
great  intimidation  by  the  clergy. 
One    reverend    electioneerer    laid 
down  the  convenient  axiom  that 
there  are  two  ways  of  telling  the 
truth.       The  learned  judge's  deci- 
sion gave  general  satisfaction,  but 
the  effect  was  marred  by  the  irri- 
tating   and     perfectly     irrelevant 
matter  introduced  into  his  j  udgment. 
What  on  earth  had  Oliver  Cromwell 
to  do  with  the  Galway  election  ? 
The  needless  offence  which  he  gave 
on  this  occasion  explains  the  great 


acrimony  of  the  Home  Eule  mem- 
bers against  Mr.  Justice  Keogk, 
especiaUy  as  he  once  held  very 
different  views  and  expressed  them 
pretty  strongly.  Captain  NolauV 
return  at  the  dissolution  was,  of 
course,  certain.  Fortimately  for 
him,  the  same  feeling  caused  the 
success  of  a  national  subscription* 
which  recouped  him  the  expenses 
of  the  first  election  and  consequent 
petition.  It  is  astonishing  witli 
what  ease  national  subscriptions 
are  got  up  in  Ireland.  One  can 
understand  a  devout  peasantry 
stinting  themselves  for  the  so-called 
prisoner  of  the  Vatican  ;  there  is  a 
chivalrous  and  generous  feeling  at 
the  bottom  of  this.  But  it  is  hard 
tliat  they  should  be  perpetually 
called  on  to  subscribe  for  aspiring 
politicians.  Their  contributions 
would  not  be  given  so  readily 
were  it  not  that  the  Church 
finds  its  account  in  the  matter; 
and  it  is  wonderful  how  rapidly 
a  list  can  be  filled  when  there 
are  two  or  three  skilful  and 
well-trained  tax-gatherers  in  every 
parish. 

Captain  Nolan's  colleague,  Mr. 
Mitchell  Henr}',  draws  the  line  at 
obstruction,  but  he  has  gone  very 
far  in  other  ways.  He  is  a  wealthy 
Englishman,  who  has  bought  a 
ban'en  mountain  in  the  West,  and 
built  thereon  a  castle  which  cost 
much  more  than  the  whole  pro- 
perty that  it  adorns.  He  has 
given  employment,  and  done  good 
in  his  district,  having  reclaimed 
a  great  deal  of  land  and  made 
other  improvements.*  His  local 
claims  are  therefore  considerable, 
but  they  woidd  have  availed  him 
little  had  he  not  been  animated 
with  a  peculiar  bitterness  against 
the  land  of  his  birth.  He  repre- 
sents England  as  a  swindler  im- 
poverishing her  weak  sister  by 
making  her  bear  an  undue  share- 
of  the  common  burden.  The 
economical  heresy  was  rather  too* 
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rank  even  for  the  Home  Kulers, 
many  of  whom  stayed  away  from 
the  Late  debate.  A  feeling  of  self- 
respect  prevents  some  among  us 
from  wishing  to  pay  less  taxes 
than  Englishmen  or  Scotchmen. 
But  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  did  not 
see  the  thing  in  this  light,  and 
wrote  to  the  Freeman  complaining 
that  he  had  not  been  properly 
supported,  and  drawing  attention 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  much 
better  Irishman  than  the  Irish 
themselves.  It  is  evident  that 
neither  Captain  Nolan,  who  in- 
vites newspaper  proprietors  to 
interfere  between  him  and  his 
tenants ;  nor  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry, 
who  likes  to  grow  muscats  and 
pineapples  on  a  Connaught  hill- 
side, can  be  generally  imitated  by 
Irish  landlords. 

Whatever  the  verdict  of  Ireland 
on  obstruction  may  be,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  has  many  advocates 
among  the  London  Irish,  to  whom 
Mr.  O'Donnell  belongs  and  who 
recently  entertained  him  at  dinner. 
The  London  Home  Rule  Associa- 
tion were  the  founders  of  the  feast, 
and  the  orators,  including  Messrs. 
Biggar  and  O'Connor  Power,  sang 
ppoans  over  that  great  victory,  the 
twenty-six  hours'  sitting.  The 
Ohairman,  Mr.  P.  A.  M'Craith,  is 
reported  to  have  spoken  as  follows 
in  proposing  the  toast  of  **Our 
Guest":— 

•'Mr.  O'Donnell  had  entered 
Parliament  for  the  simple  purpose 
of  protesting  against  English  and 
Scotch  interference  in  Irish  affairs, 
and  he  had  done  so  by  asserting 
the  right,  so  long  as  that  inter- 
ference lasted,  of  Irishmen  inter- 
fering in  English  and  Scotch  and 
Imperial  affairs.  Surrounded  by 
only  a  few  men,  he  had  made  a 
gallant  stand,  which  had  tried  both 
the  great  political  parties  to  their 
uttermost.  No  matter  what  the 
moderate  and  the  half  Home 
Bulers  might  say — ^the  people  who 


used  Home  Bule  for  political  posi- 
tion only — ^he  believed  that  the 
people  would  be  found  to  endorse 
such  a  policy  as  that  pursued  by 
Mr.  O'Donnell  and  his  colleag^ues, 
Messrs.  O'Connor  Power,  Pamell, 
Biggar,  and,  he  was  glad  to  say, 
Captain  Nolan  and  Mr.  E.  D. 
Gray."  It  is  to  be  hoped  Captain 
Nolan  enjoys  his  position. 

The  Islington  dinner  did  not 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  South 
Africa  Bill,  which  passed  with 
rather  less  discussion  than  it  would 
have  received  had  the  Obstruction- 
ists let  it  alone.  If  it  be  true  that 
an  eminent  Fenian,  who  served 
both  at  Manchester  and  Clerken- 
well,  was  a  noted  public  character 
during  the  latter  days  of  the 
Transvaal  Republic,  there  may 
have  been  special  reasons  for  the 
tenderness  which  has  been  sliewn 
for  its  fate.  Mr.  O'Donnell  is  very 
much  concerned  that  this  **  vague 
measure  should  be  left  for  an  in- 
definite time  to  beat  about  the  four 
comers  of  the  world."  The  earth 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  de- 
pressed sphere.  But  perhaps  the 
Parnellites,  who  have  tried  to 
destroy  Parliamentary  government, 
have  also  resolved  to  aboUsh  the 
old  solar  system,  and  to  construct 
a  new  one,  in  which  not  only  shall 
the  earth  be  square,  but  it  shall 
have  all  its  angles  situated  m 
South  Africa.  Altogether,  the  ex- 
traordinary debate  on  this  Bill  was 
not  creditable  to  any  one.  Excited 
and  goaded  into  a  not  imnatural 
impatience,  the  House  wasted  time 
and  temper  on  personnl  details, 
while  Mr.  Pam«ll  out-did  himself 
by  moving  an  amendment  of  which 
he  did  not  know  the  meaning. 

The  political  forces  practically 
effective  in  the  South  and  West  of 
Ireland  are  three — ^Boman  Catho- 
licism of  a  very  Ultramontane 
type,  Agrarianism,  and  Fenianism. 
All  the  Home  Bulers,  though  in 
different    proportions,    owe   their 
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seats  to  a  combination  of  these 
elements.  The  Chiurch  can  take 
care  of  herself ,  and  always  swal- 
lows the  oysters,  whoever  may  get 
the  shells.  It  matters  little  to  her 
who  is  elected,  for  every  candidate 
takes  the  necessary  pledges.  But 
her  policy  has  been  to  discounten- 
ance the  violent  Nationalists,  and 
thus  win  a  character  for  modera- 
tion. Clerical  interests  being  safe 
for  the  present,  so  far  as  Irish 
votes  can  secure  them,  it  remains 
to  get  something  for  the  farmers, 
who  are  not  only  sound  and  sub- 
missive Koman  Catholics,  but  are 
the  parents,  the  brothers,  and  the 
cousins  of  the  country  clergy. 
Mr.  O'Donnell  has  notified  ms 
intention  to  keep  the  Liberals  out 
of  office  '*  till  the  crack  of  doom  " 
unless  the^  eat  his  leek.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  their  Salford 
warning  will  be  enough.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Edward  Jeimns  may 
thmk  it  prudent  to  disregard 
the  threats  held  out  to  him 
about  the  Irish  vote  at  Dun- 
dee. It  may  turn  out  that 
Englishmen  and  Scotchmen,  and 
not  Irishmen,  really  have  the 
command  of  English  and  Scotch 
towns.  Lancashire  has  already 
given  more  than  one  hint.  In  any 
case  the  Union,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  Pai'liament  are  more 
important  than  the  Liberal  party. 
The  danger  is  that  in  the  righteous 
indignation  felt  against  the 
Obstructionists,  the  Ireland  which 
is  apart  from  them  may  be  forgot- 
ten. There  are  always  plenty  of 
men  to  clamour  for  severe  measures, 
to  point  out  that  this  ungovern- 
able island  cannot  receive  the 
constitutional  gospel,  and  requires 
the  sword  of  a  despot.  This  sort 
of  talk  is  very  easy,  and  infinitely 
mischievous.  There  is  no  choice 
but  to  retain  Ireland  in  full 
partnership  or  to  hold  her  down 
by  that  state  of  siege  with  which 
Cavour  said  any  fool  can  govern. 


Even  towards  the  Parliamentarv 
Obstructives,  sharp  measures  are, 
with  all  respect  to  Mr.  Fawoett,  to 
be  deprecated.  To  do  Mr. 
O'Donnell  j  ustice,  he  seems  to  have 
no  wish  to  bring  down  the  active 
wrath  of  the  House  on  himself «  If 
it  should  unhappily  be  necessary  to 
devise  means  for  the  protection  of 
the  majority  next  Session,  it  is 
evident  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's 
new  rules  will  not  do.  There  has 
been  a  sort  of  fatality  about  the 
matter.  The  only  use  of  the  new 
system  has  been  to  silence  Mr. 
Whalley  for  a  few  minutes.  It  is 
even  probable  that  he  was  silenced 
illegally,  not  having  been  first 
heard  in  explanation. 

In  the  meantime,  if  Mr.  Pamell 
and  his  friends  are  capable  of 
learning  by  experience,  let  them 
remember  that  the  continental 
cUture,  if  it  should  be  found  neces- 
sary, would  press  very  hardly  on 
them.  Irish  members,  in  so  far  as 
they  form  a  separate  class,  must 
necessarilv  be  often  in  the  mmority. 
It  may  not  be  advisable  to  send 
those  guilty  of  contempt  to  the 
Tower,  or  to  that  less  illustrious 
place  of  captivity  where  a  famous 
patriot  was  once  confined.  But  a 
padlock  may  be  put  upon  the 
tongue,  and  that  would  be  a  dreadful 
privation  to  some  gentlemen,  while 
it  might  not  increase  their  popu- 
larity with  their  own  constituents. 
But  probably  nothing  of  this  sort 
will  be  required.  A  fixed  resolu- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Government 
and  the  House  neither  to  be  co- 
erced by  the  Obstructionists  nor  to 
be  hurried  into  severities  which 
would  make  them  less  contempti- 
ble, may,  in  due  time,  have  its  in- 
fluence. Even  Meath  mayweaiy 
of  her  Ai*istides,  and  give  him  wluU 
he  calls  a  mandate  very  differently 
worded  from  any  which  he  has  yet 
received : — 

*'  Solvuntur  risu  tabulsB,   tu  miasns 
abibis." 
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The  consummation  is  devoutly 
"to  be  wished  for. 

The  Conservatives  have  a  great 
opportunity.  Let  them  shew  that 
they  can  bring  in  practical  good 
measures  for  Ireland,  and  so  take 
the  sting  out  of  the  Home  Rulers' 
taunts.  They  might  beein  with 
i;he  Grand  Jury  laws,  which  are 
T^ery  bad  and  utterly  indefensible. 
Some  valuable  parts  of  the  present 
system  might  thus  be  preserved 
which  will  beswept  away  if  the  ques- 


tion is  kept  open  till  times  change. 
In  any  case  the  Irish  party  is  likely 
for  some  sessions  to  be  a  dog  on 
the  Parliamentary  machine.  Time 
and  good  temper  may  smooth  even 
Mr.  Pamell's  acerbity.  However 
this  rfiay  be,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
no  amount  of  provocation  will  in- 
duce the  House  to  give  him,  or  any 
of  those  who  act  with  him,  the 
honours  of  an  easy  martjTdom. 
The  strong  can  afford  to  be 
patient. 

R.  Bagwell. 
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Danish  Greeenlaud^  its  People  and 
dts  Products,  By  Dr.  Henry  Rink. 
Henry  8.  King  and  Co.  London. 
1877. 

Dr.  Rink,  an  acknowledged 
authority  on  matters  relating  to 
Greenland,  gives  us,  imder  this 
iitle,  an  exhaustive  account  of  that 
chilly  region.  Our  author,  who  is 
•director  of  the  Royal  Greenland 
Board  of  Trade,  and  was  formerly 
Inspector  of  South  Greenland,  has 
evidently  had  ample  opportunities 
for  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
land  of  which  he  writes ;  and  an 
intimate  account  of  any  little- 
biown  country  can  never  fail  to  be 
interesting  to  some  class  of  readers 
among  the  omnivorous  public. 
This  volmne  offers  something 
tempting  to  most  minds ;  it  treats 
of  the  history  of  Grreenland,  of  its 
language  and  traditions,  of  geology 
and  mineral  products,  of  plants 
and  animals,  domestic  and  wild ; 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  confi- 
guration of  the  country,  climate, 
and  the  limits  of  perpetiuil  snow, 
and  vegetation ;  the  trade  question 
is  discussed,  as  well  as  the  origin 
of  the  floating  ice-berg ;  there  are 
antiquarian  and  meteorological 
notes,  and  synopses  of  the  Green- 
land   fauna  and   flora.     And  all 


these  solid  matters  are  made  in- 
teresting by  a  pleasant  style,  while 
they  are  diversified  by  quaint 
accounts  of  the  Eskimo,  and  the 
pages  are  full  of  reality  and  actual 
experience.  Indeed  the  realism 
becomes  pathetic,  when  our  author 
defends  Greenland  from  the  impu- 
tation of  dulness  thus : — '*  Nobody 
need  be  in  want  of  occupation  and 
entertainment  in  Greenland,  and 
living  there  is  not  much  more  dull 
than  in  some  very  isolated  places 
in  the  mother  country." 

Few  people  but  can  recall  *  *  some 
very  isolated  place  "  where  stress 
of  weather,  or  perhaps  a  dutiful 
visit  to  a  relation,  has  imprisoned 
them  for  a  while:  and  if  their 
imagination  can  successfully  depict 
something  **  not  much  more  dim," 
how  charming  wiU  a  life-time  in 
Greenland  appear  to  them !  In  a 
certain  delightful  place  called 
Umanak,  the  sun  is  not  seen  from 
November  7th  until  February  2nd, 
and  **  when  one  is  confined  to  the 
narrow  rooms,  with  nothing  to  vary 
the  monotony  of  the  darkness  that 
reigns  without  except  the  howling 
of  the  dogs,"  even  Dr.  Rink 
allows  that  '^  Christmas  time  is 
exceedingly  dull,  especially,"  as  he 
quaintly  adds,  "  to  single  people ! " 
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Our  author  gives  us,  however, 
some  much  more  cheerful  pictures 
thau  tliis  of  life  in  Greenland  ;  and 
the  accoimts  of  the  natives,  some 
of  which  are  by  native  authors,  are 
exceedingly  interesting :  the  wood- 
cuts, also,  the  drawings  for  which 
are  executed  by  native  and 
untauffht  artists,  are  wonderfully 
graphic.  It  seems,  however,  that 
the  Greenlanders  are  a  plainly 
decaying  people.  The  old  aristo- 
cracy of  the  race  was  formed  by 
the  most  successful  seal-hunters; 
but  now  it  is  considered  a  .more 
elevated  position  to  act  as  servant 
to  a  European  master:  conse- 
quently the  true  pursuits  of  the 
Eskimo  must  by  degrees  be  less 
respected  and  less  excelled  in. 
They  appear  to  have  an  abject 
admiration  for  Europeans,  and  it 
is  found  useless  to  elevate  one  of 
themselves  to  authoritv.  Dr. 
Bink  has  attempted,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  to  defend  the  Eskimo 
character  from  the  charges  of 
different  kinds  of  vice  brought 
against  it ;  for  instance,  they  have 
been  much  accused  of  untruth, 
but  it  appears  that  some  of  their 
reputed  imtruthfulness  is  of  a 
kind  paralleled  by  our  own  social 
**  not  at  home." 

"Anybody  who  lias  travelled  in 
Ghreenland  knows  the  plirase  'Kam- 
ekdngilanga,'  i.e.,  'I  have  no  boots," 
by  asserting  which  a  man  always 
makes  his  first  attempt  to  escape 
being  engaged  for  a  journey  which 
he  dislikes  to  undertake.  If  tlien  a 
pair  of  boots  are  offered  him  into  the 
bargain,  he  will  most  likely  try  to 
back  his  refusal  by  referring  to  the 
critical  state  of  his  trousers,  and 
80  on." 

But,  notwithstanding  some  in- 
telligible explanations  of  this  kind, 
the  Eskimo  fails  to  appear,  except 
in  individual  instances,  as  an  ele- 
vated personage,  and  even  Dr. 
Kink's  pleasant  writing  can  hardly 
make  Greenland  seem  an  attrac- 
tive residence. 


Mortimer  Collins  :  his  Letters  ani 
Friendships,  with  some  Account  of  hit 
Life,  Edited  by  Frances  Collins^ 
Two  vols.  Sampson  Low.  1877. 

A  widow,  however  well  disposed, 
is  not  the  best  estimator  of  her 
husband.  She  has  seen  him  in 
too  personal  a  light  to  be  able- 
to  give  him  his  due  place  in  the 
clear  atmosphere  of  impartial 
biography.  She  is  apt  to  over- 
estimate what  another  might  little 
value,  and  to  under-estimate  what 
others  might  prize.  If,  moreover, 
she  has  been  the  partaker  of  but 
a  fractional  part  of  the  life  of  the 
subject  of  her  memoir,  it  is  all  the 
more  dangerous  for  her  to  step  in 
as  chronicler.  Since  from  internal 
evidence  surely  never  wife  knew  less- 
of  her  husband's  past  than  the  com- 
piler of  the  present  volumes,  it 
was  naturally  to  be  exi)ected  that 
the  book  would  turn  out  to  be 
a  domestic  autobiography  of  Mrs. 
Collins,  with  much  interesting 
matter  connected  with  her  own 
friends,  and  perhaps  some  account 
of  Mortimer. 

Happily  these  volumes  are  a 
little  superior  to  our  imaginary 
description  .That  they  have  the  value 
they  possess  arif-es  from  three 
circumstances.  That  their  com- 
piler, who  was  for  eight  years  the 
wife  of  Mortimer  Collins,  has 
appreciated  one  side  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  has  depicted  it  fairly ; 
that  a  few  of  the  memorial  letters- 
firom  old  friends  are  so  character- 
istic  as  to  overbalance  others  that 
have  little  value  ;  and  finally,  that 
it  has  been  impossible,  amidst 
carefully  collected  valentines  and 
nonsense-books  never  meant  to  be 
printed,  altogether  to  keep  out  the 
true  touches  of  the  inimitable 
Mortimer  himself,  however  few 
and  far  between  these  may  be. 

As  to  the  style  in  which  the 
memoir  is  written,  it  is  bald  and 
jerky,  as  a  rule,  with  an  occasional 
exception. 
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The  Saturday  Review  i*emarks: 
*'  Between  ColHns's  first  marriage 
in  1850,  and  the  death  of  his  wife 
in  1867,  we  are  told  scarcely  any- 
thing about  his  career.  * '  That  this 
should  be  the  case  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  second  maiTiage  is 
most  natural.  With  the  feeling  that 
prompted  the  omissions  we  can  fully 
sympathise,  but  as  literary  critics 
we  cannot  but  allow  that  it  is  an 
awkward  element  in  biographic 
writing,  and  that  the  wisest  course 
for  the  lady  in  the  present  ease 
would  have  been  to  select  some 
impartial  person  as  chronicler. 
The  author  of  course  could  please 
himself  as  to  whether  or  not,  when 
pressed,  he  should  wnto  doggrel, 
out  it  is  something  of  a  cruelty  to 
him  now  to  reproduce  it  to  the 
exclusion  of  work  wliich  would 
have  conveyed  a  better  idea  of  him. 
It  is  a  peculiar  and  special  injury 
to  his  literary  fame  that  these 
volumes  should  be  what  they  are ; 
and  for  this  rea.son,  that  he  had 
long  suffered  from  lack  of  any  one 
at  tne  same  time  botli  able  and  in 
a  position  to  gather  up  his  real 
gems  from  the  innumerable  literary 
bye-ways  where  they  had  been 
scattered,  and  so  present  him  to 
the  public  at  his  best.  To  cite  the 
Saturday  Review  once  more,  we 
fully  agree  that  **  too  many  of 
these  letters  in  rhyme  are  i*e- 
printed."  How  differently  Morti- 
mer Collins  wrote  when  he  wrote 
for  press,  and  when  he  threw  off 
an  idle  valentine  to  please  exigent 
ladies,  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
stanzas  which  were  meant  for 
publication  in  any  periodical  of 
position  with  others  written  merely 
for  home  circulation.  The  fact  of 
this  difference,  which,  omitting  one 
or  two  exceptionally  beautiful  ver- 
sicles,  is  easily  verifiable,  is  evidence 
of  a  wrong  done  to  the  vanished 
author  by  bringing  forward  bushels 
of  his  private  and  careless  nonsense 
in  a  book  bearing  the  dignified 


title  of  '*  Lettere  and  Friendships." 
To  judg«  by  these  volumes,  at  least 
nine-tenths  of  the  serious  friend- 
ships of  his  life  were  formed  in  its 
last  few  years,  and  were  for  a  circle^ 
of  ladies  who  found  him  willing^ 
to  amuse  them  in  his  idle  hours. 
We  laboured  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  object  of  poetry  was 
the  communication  of  the  deepest 
intmtions ;  but  we  have  it  sug- 
gested by  our  lady-editor  that  a 
good  poetic  exemplar  is  a  copy  of 
verses  on  white  satin,  written  U> 
celebrate  a  wedding.  This  might 
be  pleasant  work  for  a  poet  to  take- 
up  now  and  again  for  a  friend ; 
but  to  suggest  it  as  a  means- 
whereby  **  millionaires  might  give 
encouragement  to  poets"  strikes^ 
us  as  advice  peculiai'ly  commercial 
and  snobbish,  which  we  imagine- 
no  true  poet  is  at  all  likely  to 
follow.  Apropos  of  sueli  a  matter, 
we  will  quote  a  soimet  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  volumes  before 
us,  but  the  authorship  of  which 
may  perhaps  be  guessed  at. 

Rhyining*8  a  general  accomplishment  :. 
Pert  linen  drapers  scribbling  valen- 
tines— 
Toung  ladies  who  delight  in  honied 
lines, 
On  rosiest  paper,  exquisite  of  scent — 
And  writers  of  sublime  advertisement, 
leeming  with  metaphors  on  coats- 

and  blacking, 
Besource  of  shopkeepers  when  cus- 
tom's lacking — 
These  ere  our  poets  now.  The  Eloquent 
Of  Earth  are  fled,      la  there  no  single 
voice 
From    the    inner    silence    of   our 
sacred  land, 
Which,  heard  as  yet  where  forest- 
winds  rejoice. 
May  through  the  toiling  commerje- 
throngs  expand, 
Witnessing   that    some    have  a    far 
nobler  choice 
Than  the  vain  wealth  of  the  ac- 
quiring hand  ? 

The  Spectator  very  properly 
accepts  **with  some  reservation 
the  biographer's  judgment "  that 
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lier  husband  looked  aristocratic, 
.a  description  which  is  just  what  a 
romantic  school-girl  might  be 
•expected  to  give  of  her  earliest 
a)assion.  Mortimer  Collins  did  not 
look  aristocratic  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word ;  he  did  not 
belong  to  a  class  at  all.  He  might 
ifairly  have  been  described  as 
idiosyncratic,  characteristic;  nay, 
.he  was  unique  in  his  way.  He 
^as  as  little  aristocratic  as  he  was 
plebeian. 

We  have  looked  through  these 
volumes  with  no  minutely  analytic 
«ye ;  nevertheless,  sundry  minor  im- 
perfections force  themselves  upon 
:the  attention.  For  instance,  a  ref  er- 
•ence  to  a  proposed  collaboration 
between  the  subject  of  the  memoir 
And  Mr.  Fred.  Locker  is  made  in 
both  volumes,  and  in  a  slightly 
varied  form.  In  Yolimie  I.  it  is 
said,  **Mr.  Locker  liked  the  notion, 
but  did  not  at  the  moment  feel 
poetical;"  in  Volimie  n.,  **Mr. 
Locker  seemed  to  fall  in  with  the 
idea,  but  Mortimer  Collins  did  not 
live  to  carry  it  out."  Again,  more 
than  a  dozen  linos  referring  to  the 
novel,  **  Sweet  Anne  Page,  are  to 
be  found  in  both  volumes.  They 
Are,  it  is  time,  slightly  varied,  but 
the  variation  is  due,  not  to  the 
Author  but  to  the  editor.  Li  one 
we  read,  **  Sow  your  wild  oats  and 
grow  the  wheat  of  wealth  or  the 
glorious  grapes  of  genius."  In 
Sie  other,  **  Sow  your  wild  oats 
^And  grow  the  wheat  of  wealth  on 
the  glorious  grapes  of  genius." 

Some  stanzas  written  by  Mor- 
timer Collins  to  his  only  child  and 
placed  in  these  voliunes,  as  we 
loam,  without  communication  with 
the  recipient,  we  have  been  allowed 
to  compare  with  the  original  in  the 
fly-leaf  of  the  book  in  which  it  was 
written.  The  editor's  version  is 
full  of  glaring  errors. 

In  the  original  we  have^ 

' ''  The  eternal  want  of  pence 
"That  vexes  "  poets  like  a  pestilence.' 


In  the  '^  Letters  and  Friendships" 
the  quotation  marks  are  omitted, 
whicn  might  lead  anyone  to 
suppose  that  the  writer  had  stolen 
the  pith  of  his  lines  from  the  well- 
known 

''  Eternal  want  of  pence 
That  vexes  public  men — " 

whereas  his  evident  intention  is  to 
quote  the  phrase  with  honour. 
Further,  the  verses  are  mutilated 
by  the  omission  of  their  last  and 
best  line.  Finally,  to  shew  how 
much  a  little  poem  of  only  sixteen 
lines  can  be  made  to  suffer,  we 
have  only  to  quote  another  line 
from  it,  as  given  in  the  work  be- 
fore us : — 

''  Upon  a  couple  of  two  well-known 
books." 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  is 
not  what  Mortimer  Collins  wrote. 

About  herself,  too,  the  compiler 
of  these  volumes  does  not  appear 
to  be  more  sure  than  about  her 
husband's  vei'se.  In  one  place 
she  writes  :  **  The  secretary  [a  , 
name  assumed  in  these  volumes 
by  Mrs.  Frances  Collins]  was 
proud  that  her  criticism  should  be 
valued  by  so  clever  a  man  as 
Mortimer  Collins,  but  she  always 
reminded  him  that  she  was  but  as 
Moli^re's  housekeeper,  and,  having 
only  ordinary  intellect,  could  come 
nearer  to  the  understanding  of  the 
general  public  than  he  himg^lf 
coidd."  This  sentence  may  be 
reasonably  compared  with  another, 
to  the  effect  that  he  and  she  were 
in  such  complete  intellectual  sym- 
pathy that  **they  worked  and 
thought  together."  Again,  she 
speaks  of  her  constant  companion- 
snip  developing  his  character; 
why,  the  man,  by  the  recorded 
evidence,  was  forty  years  old  when 
he  married  her,  and  had  been  a 
married  man  for  over  seventeen 
years  out  of  the  forty.  He  must 
have  been  wonderfully  plastic  for 
a  boy  of  forty,   or  some  of  the 
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other  sex  are  marvellous  moulders 
of  character. 

Another  pair  of  careless  errors 
make  us  feel  really  sad,  for 
occurring  as  they  do  in  the  first 
and  last  lines  of  a  nine-line  stanza 
quoted  from  **Mr,  Carington," 
they  entirely  spoil  a  little  poem 
that  was  one  of  our  most  loved 
ones.  We  will  quote  the  verse 
correctly : — 

^'  Helen  and  I  looked  out  upon  the 

west. 
O  unimaginable  sunset !    0 
Soft  sky  in  mystic  waves  of  colour 

drest, 
With  great  Apollo's  final  kiss  aglow ! 
O  lights  that  lessen,  Imger,  glisten, 

grow ! 
Almighty  Artist,  never  do  I  see 
Thy  little  lightest  touch  of  fire  or 

snow, 
Of  bird  that  sings,  of  blossom  upon 

tree, 
Without  that  inner  silent  saying  : 

Ihrve  Thee,'' 

Again,  some  memorial  lines  are 
quoted  as  if  they  had  never  been 
printed  before,  whereas  they  ap- 
peared at  the  time  in  a  Berkshire 
paper.  This  is  a  trifling  error, 
but  the  lines  as  originally  printed 
were  meant  for  the  public ;  as 
given  in  these  voliunes  they  con- 
tain a  line  modified  to  suit  a 
private  individual  to  whom  they 
were  sent.  With  choice  in  such  a 
matter  it  would  reasonably  be 
expected  that  the  lines  should  be 
reprinted  as  originally  published. 
We  might  cite  other  errors  in 
dates  and  minor  details,  but  re- 
frain, remembering  that  it  is  a 
lady's  book  that  we  have  before 
us. 

We  will  cease  our  imkind  work 
of  criticism,  which  these  volumes 
have  so  readily  opened  themselves 
to.  They  contain  many  a  charm- 
ing page,  but  taken  as  a  whole  we 
can  onfy  regret  that  a  scholar  and 
a  poet  has  been  so  travestied. 

The  Life  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A. 


By  Walter  Thombury.  A  New 
Edition.  Chatto  and  Windus.. 
London.     1877. 

We  all  like  to  know  all  about 
'*  our  great  men,"   and  very  few 
people  are  above  a  relish  for  perso- 
nal details.    The  love  of  biography 
which    has     developed    in    these 
modem  days  is  perhaps    only  a> 
refined  form   of  l^e  vulgar  taste 
for  gossip  ;  yet  surely  we  must  be 
forgiven  for  taking  a  great  interest 
in   Mr.   Thombury' s  very  bright 
and  pleasant  book.     Most  lovers 
of  art  who  have  felt   the  magic* 
which  glows  from   every  wall  in 
the    Turner  Gallery,   must   have- 
wished  to  know  something  of  the 
personality  of  the  great  artist.     It. 
is  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  man. 
whom  Mr.  Thombury  brings  before- 
the  reader  most  pleases  or  disap- 
points. It  is  a  little  disappointing, 
after  gazing  into  that  bottomless- 
lake  Avemus,  which  is  so  full  of 
enchantment  that  it  is  indeed  an 
entrance    into    faerj'    realms;  or 
looking  long  upon  that  marvellous 
romance.    Queen    Mab's     Grotto, 
where  every  touch  is  full  of  quaint- 
ness    of     fancy     and    unrivalled 
breadth  of  imagination — it  is  alittle- 
disappointing  to  find   that  these 
magical  creations  proceeded  from  a 
human  being  of  the  same  mould  as 
other  frail  mortals.    Some  spiritual 
existence,  burning  to  bring  wisdom 
and  beauty  from  a  higher  sphero 
to   this,   might   have  flung  itself 
into    the    world    of    colour,    and 
expended   its  desire    upon    these- 
living,    glowing  productions.      A 
corporecLi  fomi  can  scarcely  have 
been  needed  to  produce  such  epiri- 
tuelle  results  !     But  we   are  soon 
brought  down  from  our  fancies  by 
finding  that  all   this  mystery  of 
beauty  was  wrought  by    a  red- 
faced  little  man  with  dirty  hands 
and   the  appearance  of    a    bluff 
sailor  ! 

But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  also* 
rather  pleasant  to  find  such  an  ec- 
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centric,   idiosyncratic,   thoroughly 
human  individuality  behind  these 
almost     supernatural     canvasses. 
'The  artist  who  was  unique  in  his 
art  was  also  exceedingly  odd  in 
his  life.     Mr.  Thombury  has  very 
cleverly  put  together  the  quaint 
picture  of  Turner's  daily  living  in 
•Queen  Anne   Street :    the  dingy, 
^irt3%    ill-kept    house ;    that  ex- 
iraordinary   picture   gallerj",  con- 
taining works  which  he  prized  too 
highly  to  sell  to  individuals  and 
reserved    for    the  nation;    some 
thirty  thousand  proofs  of  engrav- 
ings ;  all  suffering  more  or  less  from 
the  state  of  neglect,  dirt,  and  damp 
in  which  they  were  kept.     Few 
Artists    have     valued    their    own 
work  so  highly  or  treated  it  so 
carelessly,  as  Turner.     It  seems  as 
though  the  extraordinary  powers 
of  production  he  possessed,    and 
the    larffe    sums    of    money    he 
realised  by  his  engravings  and  in 
later  years  commanded  for  his  pic- 
tures, produced  in  him  an  almost 
reckless  feeling  of  power.     A  man 
who    leaves    behind    him    some 
nineteen  thousand    sketches  may 
perhaps  be  excused  if  he  prefers 
that  some  one  else  should  under- 
take the  labour  of  arranging  them: 
although  Mr.  Buskin  must  have 
needed  the  help  of  much  Christian 
charity  and  affection  for  his  old 
friend  if  he  could  go  through  those 
nineteen  thousand  pieces  of  paper, 
toni,   dirty,  folded  in  four,  used 
on  both  sides,  often  for  the  same 
sketch,   half  being    on  one   side 
and  half  on  the  other ;  and  retain 
amiability  of  temper  throughout. 

The  same  Turner  whose  touch 
and  colouring  were  supremely  deli- 
cate was  also  thus  dirty,  untidy, 
careless ;  the  same  Turner  who 
knew  ihe  rapture  of  supreme 
.artistic  conception  could  also 
periodically  en]oy  a  revel  in  a  low 
.sailors*  podiouse ;  the  same  Turner 
who  was  munificently  generous 
'was    capable   also    of    laughable 


meannesses.  The  man  who  has 
left  an  unparalleled  artistic  bequest 
to  the  nation  yet  could  not  rest  in 
his  grave  unless  certain  two  pic- 
tures of  his  own  should  for  ever 
hang  next  to,  and  thus  be  in  con- 
stant comparison  with,  two  of 
Claude's.  It  is  extraordinary,  too, 
that  a  man  who  could  leave 
behind  him  such  a  monument  as 
the  Turner  Eoom  in  the  National 
Gallery,  should  think  it  necessary 
to  enhance  his  glorj"-  by  leaving  a 
large  sum  for  a  monument  in  St 
Paul's  Cathedral ! 

Mr.  Thombury' s  volumes  are 
full  of  anecdotes,  which  help  to 
make  up  the  picture  of  the  man. 
We  have  a  glimpse  of  the  heroic 
side  of  him  in  reference  to  his  art. 
as  when  he  speaks  of  the  **  Snow- 
storm" thus: — 

''I  did  not  paint  it  to  be  under- 
stood, but  I  wished  to  shew  what 
such  a  scene  was  like.  I  got  tiie 
sailors  to  lash  me  to  the  mast  to 
observe  it.  I  was  laahed  for  four 
hours,  and  did  nut  expect  to  escape ; 
but  I  felt  bound  to  record  it  if  I  did.'' 

When  the  critics  cried  '*  Soap- 
suds and  whitewash,"  Mr.  Turner, 
though  with  his  strange  sensitive- 
ness to  criticism  he  was  annoyed, 
yet  had  the  consolation  of  thinking 
that  probably  none  of  those  gentle- 
men nad  gone  through  his  expe- 
rience for  the  purpose  of  observa- 
tion. 

Many  such  stories  of  the  descrip- 
tive powere  of  the  critics  and  their 
vexatious  effect  upon  Turner  are 
current  among  the  friends  who 
remember  him,  **  lobster-salad," 
**  eggs  and  spinach,"  and  various 
extraordinary  compounds  being 
suggested  to  the  pseudo-criticiQ 
mind  by  some  of  Turner's  grandest 
pictures. 

Turner  had  no  great  idea  of 
his  own  appearance,  whatever 
other  vanity  he  may  have  been 
guilty  of;  indeed,  ne  ima^ned 
that  were  the  public  acquainted 
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-with  his  exterior,  they  would  think 
less  of  his  genius.  The  dislike  to 
liave  his  portrait  taken  seemed  to 
produce  a  desire  in  others  to  take 
it,  and  the  queer-looking  little 
man  was  continually  sketched. 
The  *'  precious  portrait "  painted 
"by  John  Linneil  was  done  from 
memory,  after  sittings  ajBTorded 
him  by  being  placed  opposite 
Turner  at  successive  dinner  parties 
^t  the  house  of  Mr.  Daniel.  There 
is  a  sketch  in  existence  also  of 
Turner's  father,  taken  by  Linneil 
At  a  lecture  given  by  Turner,  when, 
as  we  have  heard  the  veteran 
artist  describe  it,  '*  the  father  was 
.gazing  earnestly  down  upon  the 
son,  who  was  continually  netting 
into  hopeless  fogs  over  his  lecture 
— turning  several  pages  over  at 
once  and  then  turning  back  too 
far.*'  The  delicious  anecdote  of 
Turner's  daring  checkmate  of  Con- 
stable at  the  last  moment  we 
•cannot  forbear  quoting,  for  it  is  so 
wonderfully  illustrative  of  the 
urtist's  enormous  powers  and  the 
man's  delight  in  a  small  triumph 
that  it  will  bear  repetition. 

''In  1822,when  Constable  exhibited 
his  *  Opening  of  Waterloo  Bridge,*  it 
was  placed  in  the  School  of  Painting, 
one  of  the  small  rooms  at  Somerset 
House.  A  sea  piece  by  Turner  was 
next  to  it — a  grey  picture,  beautiful 
and  true,  but  with  no  positive  colour 
m  any  part  of  it.  Constable's  picture 
«eemed  as  if  painted  with  liquid  gold 
.and  silver,  and  Turner  came  several 
times  into  the  room  while  he  was 
heightening,  with  vermilion  and  lake, 
the  decorations  and  flags  of  the  City 
barges.  Turner  stood  behind  him, 
looking  from  the  '  Waterloo '  to  his 
•own  picture,  and  then  putting  a  round 
daub  of  red  lead,  somewhat  bigger  than 
4i  shilling,  on  his  own  grey  sea,  went 
4tway  wiUiout  a  word.  The  intensity 
«f  the  red  lead — made  more  vivid  by 
the  coolness  of  his  picture— made  even 
-the  vermilion  and  lake  of  Constable 
to  look  weak.  On  Leslie  entering  the 
room  just  as  Turner  had  left  it^ — '  He 
has  £been     here ',    said    Constable^ 


'and  fired  off  a  gun.'  .  .  .  Turner 
did  not  come  again  into  the  room  for 
a  day  and.a  half ;  and  then,  in  the  last 
moments  that  were  allowed  for 
painting,  he  glazed  the  scarlet  seal  he 
had  put  on  his  picture,  and  shaped 
it  into  a  buoy." 

Altogether,  Mr.  Thombury's 
book  is  not  only  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  records  of  the  great, 
erratic  genius,  but  a  charming, 
gossipy  volume. 

A  Mandhook  to  the  Public  Picture 
Galleries  of  JEurope,  By  Kate 
Thompson.  London  :  Macmillan 
and  Co. 

This  little  volume,  although 
avowedly  nothing  more  than  a 
handbook,  is  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  interesting  of  its  class. 
Miss  Thompson  having  personally 
visited  all  the  great  European  gal- 
leries and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
smaller  ones,  and  having  made, 
throughout,  careful  notes  to  assist 
her  own  memory,  has  constituted 
herself  an  excellent  g^ide,  com- 
panion, and  friend  to  the  amateur 
art-critic.  The  opening  chapters, 
which  give  brief  sketches  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  art  in  Italy, 
Flanders,  Germany,  France,  Eng- 
land, Spain,  and  Holland,  with 
chronological  tables,  embracing  the 
dates  of  birth  and  death  of  the 
principal  painters  of  the  different 
schools,  make  the  volume  ad- 
ditionally valuable  to  the  student, 
as  a  great  deal  of  information  is 
concisely  given. 

A  Constant  Heart,  By  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Chapman.  Henry  S. 
King  &  Co.     London. 

A  novel  should  be  a  gem  well 
worth  setting,  to  be  so  daintily 
dressed  as  is  **  A  Constant  Heart." 
Binding,  paper,  print,  and  all,  are 
quite  enjoyable,  so  chaste  and 
pretiy  are  they.  A  volume  so 
pleasant  to  hand  and  eye  tempts 
one  further,   and  luckily  we  fcd 
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good  writing  within.  Mrs.  Chap- 
man has  chosen  an  old-fashioned 
drama,  and  tells  a  tale*  that  has 
been  told  many  a  time  before ;  but 
her  telling  is  so  quaint,  so  realistic, 
so  witty,  that  it  is  a  charming 
journey  into  bygone  days  which 
we  make  in  her  company. 

The  central  feature  of  the  story 
is  the  abduction  of  the  heroine ;  and 
never  have  the  trials  and  sufferings 
of  a  young  girl,  carried  against 
her  wish  from  her  home  by  the 
superior  physical  force  of  a  fast- 
living  gentleman  and  his  retainers, 
been  described  in  a  more  graphic 
and  natural  style.  But  besides  the 
dramatic  interest  the  novel  is  worth 
reading  for  the  careful  rendering 
of  old  world  people  and  their 
modes  of  thought.  The  heroine's 
father,  who  was  good-natured 
enough  if  not  bothered,  and  who 
regarded  the  sale  of  a  troublesome 
colt,  and  the  marriage  of  a 
daughter  (to  the  wrong  man)  as 
equally  cheering  incidents,  for 
•*8he  would  like  being  married 
very  well  when  she  came  to  it,  all 
ivomen  did — let  the  man  be  what 
he  would  ;  "  and  the  stern  mother, 
who  cannot  forgive  disobedience, 
or  the  breaking  of  a  promise,  are 
equally  well  drawn.  So  is  the  old 
maid,  who  tries  to  instil  correct 
views  into  the  mind  of  this  young 
lady  who  objects  to  marrying  a 
man  whom  she  dislikes.  Says  this 
wise  old  lady  : — 

'*You  go  to  church,  you  make  your 
promise,  and  you  come  home  to  be  a 
good  housewife  ;  and  lucky  for  you  if 
youVe  got  a  man  you  can  trust.  But 
if  he's  beeu  stuffing  your  head  and 
his  with  talk  and  promises  to  be  your 
true  love,  and  the  like  of  that,  he*s 
not  likely  to  be  that  sort  of  person." 

There  is,  perhaps,  too  much 
theological  clear  thinking  and  plain 
speaking  on  the  i)ai*t  of  the  heroine 
in  the  early  part  of  the  book. 
Though  a  young  lady  given  to 
thinkmg  for  herself,  and  to  read- 
ing novels,  **Kobinson  Crusoe,"  and 


the '  *  Pilgrim's  Prog^ress,"  might  not 
believe  everything  which  the  par- 
son and  her  parents  expected  her 
to,  still  she  would  hai^y,  in  the 
time  and  society  in  which  thfr 
story  is  located,  have  brought  out 
such  advanced  and  nineteenth- 
century  notions  as  are  now  and 
then  put  into  her  mouth. 

It  is  difficult  to  resist  quoting 
Dame  Martha,  who  presides  over 
the  establishment  of  the  gay 
gentleman  that  carries  off  the- 
heroine.  Her  description  of  the 
last  days  of  this  man's  mother — a 
fashionable  lady,  shut  up  by  her 
husband  in  his  country  house, 
when  her  g^ood  looks  left  her — is- 
inimitable. 

'*  But  my  lady  that  was,  when  first 
she  came  down,  she  laid  on  her  paint 
pretty  thick.  Lord  bless  you,  'twas 
nought  but  dressing  and  tiring  from 
morning  to  night.  But  presently  she 
wearied  o'  that.  There  was  no  soul 
to  look  at  her,  but  just  the  priest  and 
me,  and  the  servant-folks  ;  and  she 
was  a-falling  sick,  mortal  sick,  and 
so  she  began  to  think  she  must  make 
her  smU,  as  the  Papists  call  it.  And 
she  laid  by  her  paint,  and  took  to  her 
mass-books.  Well,  she  was  trouble 
and  sorrow  enow  to  herself,  poor 
lady.  Somewhiles  it  seemed  as  if 
she  couldn't  a-bear  herself.  She'd  sit 
just  there.  Madam,  by  the  window, 
a-biting  her  finger,  till  I  could  ha* 
laid  my  life  she  wasn't  in  her  right 
wits.  First  she  played  at  caras, 
picquet,  or  what  not,  with  the  priest. 
Then  she  took  fright  o'  that  for  her 
salvation.  I  thought  as  he  would 
ha'  persuaded  her  not  to  ^'re  tvay  like 
that.  .  ,  .  He  was  for  her  taking 
things  a  bit  easy,  and  for  the  matter 
o'  that,  she  might  ha'  kept  her  temper 
better,  and  Grod  Almighty  would 
ha*  winked  at  the  cards." 

''Heaven's  not  likely,  after  this 
world  I've  known.  'Tis  like  nought 
here,"  says  one  of  the  characters ; 
and  these  words  indicate  that  Mrs. 
Chapman  can  touch  upon  the 
deeper  doubts  and  sorrows  of 
himianity,  as  well  as  write  brightly 
and  amusingly. 
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SKETCH    OF  EOUMANIAN   HISTORY. 


Becent    events   on    the    Danube 
have  given  to  Koumania,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  generally,   an 
interest  which    it    never    excited 
before.     The  struggles  of  Servia 
and  Montenes^,   of  Bosnia  and 
the  Herzegovina,  have  either  be- 
come things  of  the  past,  or  have 
ceased  to  attract  anjrthing  but  a 
comparatively    languid  attention. 
Each  of  these  principalities  and 
provinces  has,  so  to  speak,  had 
its  day;  its  antecedents  and  present 
condition  have  been  studied  with 
avidity ;    books    and    articles    of 
wonderful    power  and  eloquence 
have  been  written  thereon.  During 
the  insurrection  and  the  Turco- 
Servian  War,  Boumania,   on  the 
other    hand,  kept    in    the  back- 
ground,   and    preserved  a    strict 
neutrality.     No  one  cDuld  safely 
hazard  a  conjecture  as  to  the  side 
on  which  its  sympathies,  if  indeed 
it    had    any,   were    enlisted,    for 


Moldo-Wallachia  played  a  dark 
game.    As  soon,  however,  as  the 
Kussians  began  to  talk  of  crossing 
the  Pruth,  a  due  was  found  to  the 
eventual  attitude   of  the   Princi- 
pality ;  and  the  publication  of  the 
Kuf«so-Iloumanian  Convention  soon 
placed  beyond    dispute    the  fact 
that    the  Government  of    Prince 
Charles  of  HohenzoUem  was  deter- 
mined to  pronounce  in  favour  of 
the  stronger  party  in  the  quarrel, 
and  to  strive  to  obtain  what  it 
could  through  the  pursuit   of  a 
spirited  policy.     The  imprudence 
of  the  Porte,  combined  with  the 
apathy  of  the  guaranteeing  Powers, 
lent  new  force  to  the  arguments 
of  Bratianu  and  Cogalniceano,  re* 
suiting  in  the  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence, and  in  the  immediate 
occupation  of  Kalafat.      In  thus 
making  common  cause  with  the 
Czar,      Boumania      now      poses 
as    an    active    belligerent,     and 
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the  interest  formerly  enjoyed  by 
Servia  and  Montenegro  is  trans- 
ferred to  it  for  the  nonce.  Little, 
however,  is  known  in  England  with 
regard  to  the  history  of  the  Danu- 
bian  Principalities.  As  far  as  I 
am  aware,  and  I  have  made  dili- 
gent search,  no  book  on  the  subject 
has  ever  been  published  in  this 
country.  It  is  therefore  with 
a  view  to  supplying  this  want  that 
I  pen  this  article.  A  residence  of 
several  years  in  Boumania  and  a 
prolonged  study  of  its  history  have 
supplied  me  with  peculiar  facilities 
for  acquirinc:  accurate  information 
of  a  kind  which  few  Englishmen 
possess.  In  this  paper  1  propose 
to  give  merely  the  most  important 
outlines  of  Roumanian  history.  At 
a  f  ature  date  I  may  perhaps  furnish 
further  particulars  regarding  the 
social  life  of  the  inhabitants,  their 
character,  and  the  general  aspect 
of  the  country.  And  hero  I  may 
remark  that  my  observations  will 
be  entirely  free  from  aU  political 
bias.  My  sole  design  is  to  deliver 
'^a  plain,  unvarnished  tale,"  and 
to  tell  the  truth  as  I  have  found 
it,  without  any  romance. 

The  early  history  of  the  Eouman 
race  is  shrouded  in  mystery.  The 
Dacians  were  the  original  inhabit- 
ante  of  the  country.  Brave  as 
lions,  with  their  front  on  the 
Danube  and  their  rear  on  the 
Dniester,  this  people  long  proved 
a  very  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
Koman  Empire.  But  Decebalus 
was  fmally  obliged  to  succumb  to 
the  arms  of  Traian,  whose  trium- 
phal column  long  formed  one 
of  the  most  strikmg  ornaments 
of  the  Forum.  Under  Trajan's 
fostering  care,  Dacia  soon  became 
a  highly  flourishing  land.  Colo- 
nists were  transported  from  Italy 
to  people  anew  a  country  devasta- 
tea  with  fire  and  blood ;  and  a 
mixed  Daco-Boman  population 
soon  sprang  up,  which  cultivated 
the  arts  of  peace  with  unexampled 


success.      Bridges    simnned    the 
Danube  and  many  of  the  smaller 
rivers ;  and  a  grand  military  road, 
called  to  this  day  Drumu  Trajany 
extended  from  the  Iron  Grates  to 
the  town  of  Bender  itself.   Sarmia- 
sogethusa,  the  capital,  afterwards 
known  as  Ulpia-Trajcuia,  and  now 
the  village  of  Varhely,  was  the  re- 
sidence of  a  Propraetor  and  the 
site  of  temples,  baths,  palaces,  and 
aqueducts    innumerable.       These 
were  the  palmy  days  of  old  Bou- 
mania— days  to  which  patriot  and 
peasant  love  to    revert  in   song. 
*'  Dacia  Felix  "  and  ''  Trajan  "  are 
names  which  are  still  in  everyone's 
mouth,  and  which  are  cherished 
with  pride  by  all  classes   alike. 
But  the  incursions  of  the  Goths 
swamped  the  colony  and  dispersed 
its  inhabitants  in  every  conceivable 
direction.     Some  crossed  over  into 
Moesia,  and  even  found  their  way 
to  the  shores  of  Macedonia  and 
Thrace.   Others  seem  to  have  gone 
far  west,  and  to  have  penetrated  to 
the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic.     When 
the  Huns  appeared  on  the  scene, 
the  Goths  were  allowed  by  Valens 
to  cross  the  Danube  and  to  pass 
into  Moesia,  starting  from  which 
they  marched  against  the  Emperor 
hiinself ,  whom  they  defeated  and 
slew  at  Adrianople.      The  greater 
part    of    Dacia     then     fell     for 
a  time  a  prey  to  the  Huns.     After 
the  Huns  came  the  Gepidsa ;    then 
the    Slavic  *  or    Sarmatian    races, 
among  which  were  the  Serbs  and 
the  CSux)wats,  the  Wallacks,  and 
other    kindred    tribes,    the    last- 
named  occupying  Walladiia  and 
Moldavia  first  in  the  i4th  centuxy. 
The  Avars  and  the  Chazars  are  not 
to    be  overlooked,  for  the  latter 
people    obliged   the    Magyars  to 
acknowledge  their  supremacy.  The 
Mc^ars,  1  may  here  observe,  are 
saidto  have  conquered  the  Banaie 
of  CraYova,  or  Little  Wallachiay 
about  the   middle    of    the    lldi 
century,    and  to   have    entrusted 
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its  govenmieiit  to  the  Kniehts 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
About  this  time  Transylvania  also 
became  subject  to  the  Hungarians. 
It  is  not  until  the  Mogul  invasion  of 
1241,  by  which  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  Moravia  were  overrun,  that 
we  hear  of  the  existence  of  the 
Principalities  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  as  such.  Badu  Negru 
was,  if  tradition  is  to  be  believed, 
the  founder  of  High  WaHachia, 
and  Bogdan  of  the  sister  dominion. 
%e  two  Principalities  were 
separate ;  but  they  were  alike  in 
their  religion,  their  laws,  and  their 
institutions.  They  were  inhabited  • 
by  a  very  mixed  race,  in  which 
Daco-Roman  blood  certainly  could 
not  preponderate.  And  the  arrival 
of  tne  Wallacks  complicated  mat- 
ters still  more.  I  anr  well  aware 
that  the  Boumans  claim  to  be 
almost  entirely  of  Latin  origin ;  but 
after  an  impartial  investi^tion  I 
cannot  admit  this  to  be  the  case, 
^hey  have  also  ]^enty  of  the 
Dacian,  Gk)thic,  Hunnish,  and 
Slavonic  elements  about  them. 
The  fact  that  their  language  is 
evidently  based  upon  that  spoken 
by  Cicero  simply  proves  nothing ; 
for  witness  the  now  Slavonised 
Bulgars,  who  are  undoubtedly  of 
XJgrian  stock,  and  are  thus  akin 
to  the  Magyar.  The  French  some 
time  ago  took  as  much  delight  in 
their  attempts  to  establish  the 
Latin  origin  of  the  Boumans  as 
the  litter ati  of  Moscow  have  taken 
in  their  search  after  Slavonic  re- 
lations. But  the  theory  will  not  - 
hold  water,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
exposed  and  abandoned  the  better. 
It  18  simply  ridiculous  that  a  land 
which  formed  the  very  highway  of 
successive  hordes  of  barbarian  in- 
vaders should  have  preserved 
immixed  a  race  whose  identity  has 
never  been  made  dear. 

We  are  now  beginning,  how- 
ever, to  work  our  way  out  of  the 
-almost  interminable  labyrinth  of 


fables  by  which  the  early  history 
of  Boumania  is  begirt.  We  see 
Tartars,  Hungarians,  and  Poles 
fighting  in  turn  for  the  possession 
of  different  parts  of  the  once 
favoured  province,  and  theBouman 
populations  are  thus  harassed  by 
constant  warfare.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  might  of  the  race  of  Othman 
is  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  in 
Europe,  and  the  Boumans,  from 
their  very  position,  have  to  form 
the  Christian  vanguard.  That 
they  did  their  duty  manfully  and 
weU  on  more  than  one  occasion  is 
evident,  for  Stephen,  Prince  of 
Moldavia,  who  had  beaten  both 
Hungarians  and  Poles,  long 
offered  a  stubborn  resistance  to 
Bajazet  I.  This  Sultan,  however, 
proved  the  victor  in  the  long  run, 
finally  reducing  the  whole  of  Wal- 
lachia, which,  m  1392,  recognised 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte,  the  only 
concession  being  the  pavment  of 
an  annual  tribute.  The  Wallachian 
Hospodars  of  those  days  were 
practical  men,  and  when  they 
found  that  they  must  eventually 
succumb  to  the  ambition  of 
their  Christian  neighbours,  they 
strengthened  their  connection  with 
Constantinople.  In  the  year  1460, 
the  first  ag^reement  was  renewed 
under  Mahomet  H.,  when  a  num- 
ber of  Articles  were  drawn  up,  to 
the  mutual  advantage  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.  In  me  1st  Article 
the  Siutan  undertook  to  protect 
Wallachia,  requiring  nothing  but 
a  supremacy  over  its  sovereignly. 
The  Voivodes  were  pledged  to  pay 
to  the  Sublime  Porte  a  tribute 
of  ten  thousand  piastres.  In 
the  2nd  Article  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  Sublime  Porte  was  to  have 
no  share  in  the  local  administra- 
tion of  the  Principality,  and  that 
no  Turk  should  be  allowed  to  enter 
Wallachia  without'  an  ostensible 
motive.  The  4th  Article  secured 
the  right  of  electing  the  prince, 
the  Porte  only  being  allowed  to 
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invest  him.  FinaUy,  the  1 0th  Article 
forbade  the  erection  of  any  mosque 
on  Wall^hian  ground.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  suzerainty  of 
Turkey  over  Wallachia  was  an 
honourable  bargain  concluded  be^ 
tween  two  independent  States,  and 
no  oppressive  compact  forced  by 
the  victor  upon  the  vanquished.  So 
well,  indeed,  was  the  new  system 
found  to  work  during  its  earlier 
stage,  that  Stephen  the  Great, 
Voivode  of  Moldavia,  when  on  his 
death-bed,  ad^-ised  his  son  Bogdan 
to  place  that  Principality  also  under 
the  supremacy  of  the  Forte.  Bogdan 
therefore  sent  an  ambassador  to 
Constantinople,  and  soon  after- 
wards arrived  there  in  person. 
He  presented,  we  are  told,  to 
Solyman  I.  four  thousand  crowns 
of  gold,  fort}'  mares  with  foal,  and 
twen*y-four  falcons,  promising  to 
remit  the  same  amount  every  year 
as  a  mark  of  feudal  submission. 
Bogdan,  it  appears,  was  received 
witn  considerable  pomp.  He  was 
invested  with  a  robe  of  honour, 
and  Solyman  gave  him  a  tuft  of 
egret's  feathers,  which  the  Princes 
of  Moldavia  alone  had  a  right  to 
wear.  The  position  of  the  Rou- 
mans  was  thus  from  the  first 
entirely  different  from  that  of  their 
neighbours,  who  were  brought 
under  the  Turkish  yoke  by  force 
of  arms.  They  formed  for  a  time 
a  kind  of  oasis  in  the  desert  of 
blood  and  fire.  Whilst  Maygar 
and  Serb,  Bulgar  and  Bosniak 
groaned  beneath  the  heel  of  the 
conqueror,  the  Moldo-Wallachians 
were,  after  a  certain  fashion,  ex- 
empt from  the  horrors  of  war. 
True,  this  was  not  always  the  case, 
for  we  find  the  Pashas  of  Widdin, 
Silistria,  and  Bustchuk  every  now 
and  then  crossing  the  Danube, 
and  carrying  away  flocks  and 
herds ;  while  the  Hospodar  of 
Wallachia,  Mad  Y.,  anticipates 
the  Bulgarian  atrocities  by  im- 
paling twenty-five  thousand  priso- 


ners belonging  to  that  ill-fated 
race  in  the  vast  plain  of  Proelatu. 
This  same  Christian  Prince,  I  may 
add,  has  also  the  credit  of  having 
burned  aHve  four  hundred  mis- 
sionaries from  Transylvania,  be- 
sides slaying  in  one  ^y  five 
hundred  of  his  own  boyards.  He 
also  once,  so  it  is  reported,  had 
the  turbans  of  some  Turkish 
envoys  nailed  to  their  heads,  be- 
cause they  refused  to  remove 
them  in  his  honour.  Still  tiie 
principle  remained  the  same.  Bou- 
mania,  isolated  from  the  other 
Christian  States,  made  its  own 
terms  with  the  Porte,  and  con- 
sequently suffered  less  than  its 
neighbours,  with  whom  it  appa- 
rently had  little  in  common,  and 
whose  ravages  had  inflicted  much 
misery  upon  it  at  different  times. 
Wars,  conquests,  and  immunity 
from  hostile  criticism  gradually 
encouraged  the  Porte  to  indulge  in 
various  exactions.  The  tributes 
were  raised  little  by  little,  the 
thrones  of  the  Voivodes  were  sold 
to  the  highest  bidders;  but,  be  it 
remembered,  it  was  the  rulers  who 
most  felt  the  strain.  We  now  enter 
upon  a  new  phase  of  the  histoiy 
of  Boumania.  Brancovano,  Hos- 
podar of  Wallachia,  and  Deme- 
trius Cantimir,  Hospodar  of  Mol- 
davia, were  each  dissatisfied,  and 
not  without  reason,  with  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Sultan,  which  now 
encroached  sorely  upon  their 
rights  and  privileges.  The  defeat 
of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  on  the 
bloody  field  of  Pultowa  induced 
these  Princes,  although  sworn 
enemies,  to  intrigue  separately 
with  the  Czar.  But  their  subjects 
rose  in  revolt  against  them.  Can- 
timir was  obliged  to  seek  an  asy- 
lum at  the  Court  of  Peter  ibe 
Ghreat ;  while  Brancovano,  less 
fortunate,  was  seized  and  borne  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  was  be- 
headed, together  with  his  vnte  and 
four  sons,  the  family  preferring 
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death  to  conversion  to  the  Ma- 
homedan  faith.  When  the  Eus- 
sians,  at  the  invitation  of  Oantimir, 
entered  Moldavia  after  the  victory 
of  Pultowa,  they  were  amazed 
at  the  novelty  of  everything  which 
they  beheld.  The  fertility  of  the 
land,  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegeta- 
tion, the  geniality  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, combined  with  the  splen- 
dour and  ease  of  indoor  life,  were  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  barrenness 
of  their  native  steppes,  with  their 
forests,  their  f og^,  and  their  dismal 
poverty.  A  banquet  given  by 
Cantimirto  the  White  Czar  dazzled, 
while  it  intoxicated,  the  retinue  of 
the  great  monarch,  who,  when  all 
the  revellers  were  prone  on  the 
floor,  overcome  with  wine  and  sleep, 
stripped  the  Moldavian  boyards  of 
their  boots,  richly  ornamented  with 
gold  lace  and  tassels,  and,  carrying 
them  to  their  quarters,  exchanged 
for  them  their  own  rough  and 
toufi^h  appendages.  It  is  tmerably 
evident  that  this  glimpse  of 

The  clime  of  the  East,  the  land  of 
the  Sun, 

inflamed  the  Muscovites  with  the 
desire  to  learn  more  of  this  favoured 
region;  a  desire  which,  as  may 
well  be  believed,  was  carefully 
encouraged  by  Cantimir,  who, 
laden  with  favours  by  Peter,  initia- 
ted the  Czar,  in  return,  in  all  the 
mvsteries  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  resources  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

The  treason  of  Brancovano  and 
Cantimir  was  the  source  of  much 
subsequent  affliction  to  the  Moldo- 
Wallachians,  as  the  Porte,  mis- 
trusting the  fidelity  of  the 
native  rulers,  appointed  as  Hos- 
podars  Greeks  fix>m  the  Phanar. 
The  Fhanariote  Ghreeks  have 
been  for  centuries  the  middle- 
men between  the  Porte  and 
its  subjects,  whom  they  have 
ground  down  in  too  many  in- 
stances in  a  manner  which  would 


almost      surpass     belief.        Mr. 
Evans,  in  his  admirable  work  on 
Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  gives 
a  vivid  description  of  the  tyranny 
of  many  of  the  Phanariote  bishops, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
in  this  respect  his  remarks   are 
perfectly  justifiable.     The  Phana- 
riote Hospodars,   who  were  men 
often  of  the  basest  orig^,  stole 
from  the    grand    houses   of   the 
Byzantine  Empire  family  names 
for  themselves,  and  swaggered  in 
their  borrowed    plumes  to   their 
own    delight    and    that  of    their 
friends  and  sycophants.     When  a 
Greek  child    was  bom,   the  by- 
standers were  wont  to  pray  that 
he  might    one    day    become,    as 
others  had  before  him,  **  a  pastry- 
cook, a  seller  of  lemonade,  and  a 
Prince  of  Wallachia."  The  tyranny, 
the  cruelty,  and  profligacy  of  these 
parvenus  elxno^i  exceed  beHef.  They 
deceived    the  Porte,   while    they 
pillaged  the  people.     Sometimes 
they  received  condign  punishment 
at  the   hands  of  their  suzerain ; 
sometimes  at  the  hands  of  their 
subjects.     The  Greeks  were,  by 
the  way,   never  popular  in  Rou- 
mania.       Witness    the    massacre 
which  took  place  throughout  the 
whole  of  Wallachia  in  1617,  and 
from  which  not  one  of  them  es- 
caped.    To  make  matters  worse, 
the  Koumans  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
severed    all  connection  with  the 
outer  world  even*  in  matters  of 
religion.     Once  upon  a  time  they 
had  all  belonged  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  their  Princes  and  boyards 
long  adhered  to  the  Church   of 
Borne  after  the  people  had  aban- 
doned it  for    Greet    Orthodoxy. 
But  Gregory  Zamblic,  Metropolitan 
of  Moldavia,  decided  in  favour  of 
the  schism,  and  Bible  and  Liturgy 
were    written    in    the    CyriUian 
,  characters.     The  mass  was  said 
in  Slavonic,  though  little  under- 
stood in  that  tongue,   and  thus 
was     laid     the     foundation     of 
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an  influence  which  afterwards 
brought  the  Eoumans  in  a  great 
measure  under  the  power  of 
Bussia.  The  following  account, 
which  I  translate  from  the  French 
of  a  reliable  author,  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  effeminate  habits  of 
these  Phanariote  Hospodars : — 

''As  for  the  Greek  boyards,   who 
form    the    ordinary    retinue  of    the 
Prince,  and  preside  over  the  house- 
hold department,   they  overstep  the 
last  bounds  of  servility.     They  only 
approach  his  person  in  attitudes  of 
adoration.    If  he  rise  to  pass  through 
his  apartments,  two  or  three  of  them 
seize  him  by  each  arm,  and  raise  him 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  tips  of  his 
toes  scarcely  touch  the  ground,  Nvhilst 
others  reverentially  support  the  train 
of  his  robe.    He  thus  advances  witli- 
out  bringing  a  siugle  muscle  into  play. 
One  could  easily  mistake  him  for  a 
paralytic,  were  it  not  that  he  lazily 
turns  in  his  fingers  the  beads  of  a 
priceless  rosary.    At  table  there  is  the 
same  iiwi-tia  in  the  exercise  of  his 
muscles ;  everything  that  is  served  to 
him  is  cut  into  small  pieces  ;  even  the 
bread  is  bn  iken  into  bits.  The  coupcury 
(chief  cup-bearer)  stands  behind  him, 
alwavs  holding  in   his  hand  a  half- 
filledglass,  which,  at  the  slightest  sign, 
he  puts  to  the  lips  of  the  automaton 
Prince.    It  is  one  o'clock  ;  the  meal 
is  at  an  end.     Instantly  a  loud  cry  is 
heard  in  the  chamber  occupied  by  the 
Prince.      This  cry,   which  proceeds 
from  a  ichaimcfief  summons  tne  coffee 
and  the  cafedji  baschi,  or  grand  coffee 
attendant,  who,  half  prostrate,  pre- 
sents the  brown  Uquor  in  a  little  cup 
studded  with  diamonds.  At  the  same 
time  the  tchcuyuche,  leaning  out  of  the 
window,  utters  a  second  ringing  cry, 
informing  the  town  that  his  Highness 
is  taking  his  coffee,  and  that  the  hour 
is  dedicated  to  slumber.     From  this 
moment  all  is  perfect  stillness.     Bu- 
charest holds  its  breath,  that  not  a  noise 
from  without  may  interrupt  his  august 
repose;    and    all    work    within    the 
Palace  is  at  an  end.    Three  hours  are 
thus  spent  in  general  torpor — three 
hours  of  respite  from  the  tyrant.     At 
four  o'clock  the  noise  of  the  innume- 
rable bells  of  Bucharest  annotmces  to 
great  and  small  the  solemnity  of  the 


awakening  of  the  Hospodar,  and  the 
general  right  to  follow  this  grand 
example." 

The  Phanariotes  tried  on  a  large 
scale  the  system  which  is  said  to 
be  in  vog^e  among  the  middle- 
men of  Bosnia,  the  Herzegovina, 
and  other  Turkish  provinces.     As 
the  result  of  gradual    encroach- 
ments,   the    Porte    had    at    last 
learned  to  lay  claim  to  a  monopoly 
of  all  the  produce  of  the  country. 
The  peasants  were  thus  obliged  to 
send  all  their  crops,  at  a  given 
date*,  to  the  markets  of  Oalatz  and 
Ibraila.    These  were  never  priced 
above  one-third  of  their  real  value, 
and  the  Greeks,   by  using  false 
weights,   and  by    playing    tricks 
with  the  coinage,  contrived  to  add 
to  these  imjust  stains.     Sometimes 
the  Porte  sent  the  Prince  a  stated 
order  for  so  much  wheat  and  so 
much  cattle.      The  Prince  could 
then  publish  a  requisition  for  at 
least  twice  the  amount,  buying  the 
necessary  surplus  at  the  Firman 
tariff,  and  afterwards  selling  it  at 
the  proper  price.   Other  iniquitous 
means  for  raisins;  money  were  re- 
sorted to  in  a  smiilar  way.     The 
whole   land    groaned    under    the 
frightful  tyranny  of  the   Cfn^euim 
esunenSf    and    the    people     were 
reduced,  little  by  little,  to  a  condi- 
tion of  apathy  and  despond  from 
which  they  have  never    entirely 
recovered.      One    prolonged  wail 
ran  throughout  the   length    and 
breadth  of  the  land.      Their  very 
music  became  a  dirg^;    and  the 
songs  and  airs  which  we  hear  on 
festal  occasions  are  even  now  more 
suggestive  of  woe  than  of  mirth. 
Sy  the  Treaty  of  Carlowitz,  in 
1699,  Dacia  was  stripped  of  Tran- 
sylvania, the  Banate  of  Temesvar 
follo^ving,  through  the  Treaty  of 
Passarowitz,  in  1718.    The  latter 
agreement  was  the  result  of  the 
battle  of    Peterwardein,  won  by 
Prince  Eugene,  who  took  Temes- 
var on  the   Idth    October,  1716. 
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The  detestation  in  which  the 
Phanarioteg  were  held  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  Imperialists 
penetrated  as  far  as  Bucharest, 
being  everywhere  enthusiastically 
received,  and  that  Wallachia  sub- 
mitted, without  strikinfi^  a  blow, 
to  the  authority  of  Charles  VI. 
An  insurrection  at  Bucharest,  in 
1765,  led  to  the  recall  of  the  Hos- 
podar,  Stephen  Eacovi^a,  who  was 
strangled  at  Constantinople  in  the 
same  year.  Thus  did  the  Porte, 
when  complaints  were  made,  some- 
times mete  out  fair  justice  to  its 
vassal  populations  at  the  expense 
of  the  G-reek  middle-men. 

We  find  Turkey  at  war  with 
Eussia  and  Austria  in  1736  ;  and 
Eussia  demanding,  in  1737,  that 
the  Principalities  should  be  de- 
clared independent  under  its 
protection.  In  1770  not  a  single 
Mussulman  remains  in  Moldo- 
Wallachia.  Catherine,  in  1772, 
o£p6red  peace  on  condition  that 
Stanislas  Ponyatowski  should  be 
appointed  Hospodar  of  the  united 
I^ncipalities,  which  should,  at  his 
death,  be  placed  under  Eussian 
protection.  In  the  same  year,  at 
Fockshani,  the  Empress  again 
offers  peace  on  condition  that 
Moldo- Wallachia  be  declared  in- 
dependent under  the  guarantee 
of  several  European  Powers.  The 
Treaty  of  Kainardji,  concluded  in 
1774,  brought  this  war  to  an  end. 
This  treaty  has  been  so  much  dis- 
cussed of  late  that  I  need  only 
refer  to  one  Article,  which  bears 
upon  the  two  Principalities.  The 
10th  Article  runs  thus:  "The 
Sublime  Porte  moreover  consents 
that,  according  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  two  above-mentioned 
Principalities  m^  be  placed,  the 
Ministers  of  the  Lnperial  Court  of 
Eussia  may  speak  in  their  favour; 
and  the  Sublime  Porte  promises 
to  listen  to  these  remonstrances, 
with  the  attention  and  courtesy 
proper  among    friendly    and  re- 


spected Powers."  In  1774,  Eussia 
made  over  the  Bukowina  to 
Austria,  the  Porte  protesting,  but 
in  vain.  Gregory  Gmka,  Hospodar 
of  Moldavia,  who  strongly  opposed 
this  surrender,  paid  for  his  ndeUty 
with  his  life.  This  Prince,  I  may 
add,  was  the  only  Phanariote  who 
perished  in  a  good  cause.  Four- 
teen Hospodars  were  strangled  or 
beheaded  in  the  course  of  a  century; 
but  this  was  for  far  less  creditable 
reasons. 

Eussia  and  Austria  established 
consulates  at  Bucharest  in  1782b 
These  two  countries  appear  to 
have  made  common  cause  for  many 
years  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Principalities ;      though     Eussia 

generally  contrived  to  get  the 
on*s  share.  Instead,  however,  of 
improving  matters,  the  consids 
made  things  worse,  and  thousands 
of  families  left  the  land.  The  loss 
of  the  Crimea  in  1787  led  Turkey 
into  anew  war  with  Eussia,  in  which 
Austria  joined.  The  Principalities 
were  again  invaded,  and  the  Mus- 
covites once  more  put  everything 
to  fire  and  sword.  The  Peace  of 
Jassy,  in  1791,  concluded  this  war. 
The  policy  of  Eussia  all  through 
would  seera  t4)  have  been  conducted 
with  sufficient  regard  for  its  own 
interests.  Had  it  really  interfered, 
with  Austria,  to  protect  its  fellow- 
Christians  from  Phanariote  ty- 
ranny, it  would  have  done  much 
fipood.  As  it  is,  we  often  see 
it  obtaining  concessions  from  the 
Porte  resulting  rather  in  its  own 
aggrandisement  than  in  any  definite 
advantage  to  its  weaker  neighbours. 
If  this  were  not  the  case,  why  did 
Eussia  accept  Bessarabia  by  the 
Treaty  of  Bucharest,  signed  in 
1812? 

The  invasion  of  Moldo-Wallachia 
by  Alexander  Ypsilanti,  a  Phana- 
riote, the  son  of  an  ex-Hospodar, 
and  a  major-general  in  the  Eussian 
service,  led  to  new  disturbances  in 
1821.     Ypsilanti  was  one  of  the 
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heads  of  the  Hetairia  movement, 
and  occupied  much  the  same  posi- 
tion wim  regard   to    Bussia    as 
Tchemaieff  filled  during  the  Turco- 
ServianWar.  He  was  well  received 
at  Jassy  by  Michael  Sozteo  and 
the  Greeks,  who  swarmed  in  the 
town,  but  on  the  other  hand,  the 
native    boyards    and    the  people 
generally  fought  shy  of  the  Eus- 
sian  "liberator."      There  can  be 
little  doubt   that    the  Czar   was 
secretly  implicated  in  this  adven- 
ture ;  but  xpsilanti  had  been  pre- 
mature in  his  advance,   and  the 
Government  repudiated  all    con- 
nection with  him,  and  immediately 
deprived  him  of  his  military  rank. 
Ypsilanti,  however,  still  marched 
on,     notwithstanding     unmistak- 
able symptoms  of  disapproval,  for 
Soztzo,  the  Hospodar  of  Moldavia, 
had  been  driven  out  of  the  Princi- 
pality by  his  subjects.  InWalleu^hia, 
Theodore    Vladimiresoo,      better 
known  as   Toudour  Voda    (Prince 
Theodore),  who  was  no  believer  in 
the  disinterested  intentions  of  Kus- 
sia,  called  his  countrymen  to  anns. 
''Boumans,"  said  he, ''  the  hour  is 
come  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the 
C/o<»5f  (crouching  dog^),  and  the  Ar- 
chondas  of  the  Fhanar.  Follow  me, 
and  I  will  put  an  end  to  their  spo- 
liations.      I  will  restore  to  you 
your    rights    and    your    national 
government."     The  people  rose  en 
masse  in  response  to  this  appeal, 
and  in  a  few  days  Theodore  became 
master  of  the  whole  of  the  Banate 
of  Craiova,  for  the   Wallachians 
had  no   ambition  to  become  the 
dupes  of  Russia  and  the  tools  of 
the  Hellenic  movement.  The  little 
army  soon  increased  so  much  that 
Theodore  was  enabled  to  advance 
upon  Bucharest,    and  then  there 
was  a  regular  stampede  of  boyards 
and  consular  agents.  Yladimiresco 
now  seized  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  renewed  his  promises  of 
fidelity  to  the    Porte.     Ypsilanti 
marched  on  until  he  reached  Bu- 


charest, where  he  had  an  interview 
with  Yladimiresco  ;  but,  being 
disappointed  at  the  result,  he 
retired  to  Tergovisti,  where  he 
abandoned  himself  to  revelry  and 
luxurious  indolence.  His  troops 
passed  their  time  in  pillafi;ing  the 
people  and  devastating  the  land. 
The  Turks  having  entered  Bucha- 
rest, Theodore  retired  to  Cinipo- 
longo,  where  he  was  assassinated 
through  the  treachery  of  Giorgaki, 
Ypsil^ti's  most  trusted  ally.  The 
Turkish  forces  now  spread  over 
the  Principalities,  and  Ypsilanti 
beheld  the  ruin  of  his  hopes  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pruth,  where  the 
elite  of  his  army  was  cut  down  to  a 
man.  The  Bussian  general,  who 
fled  into  Austria,  was  imprisoned 
in  the  fortress  of  Montgatz. 

The    rule    of    the    Phanariote 
Princes  continued  uninterruptedly, 
and  still  there  was  no  visible  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the 
imhappy  Boimians.      The    Porte 
apparently  remained  satisfied  with 
the  statue  quo.      But  its  appoint- 
ment of  Greeks,   instead   of    the 
]iative   boyards,    led  to   renewed 
complications  every  year,  for  the 
Phanariotes  openly  intrigued  with 
Bussia,  whose  avowed    inteutiou 
was  the  amelioration  of  the  hard 
lot  of  the  oppressed   Christians, 
while  its  real  design  was  the  pos- 
session of  Moldo-Wallachia.  Un- 
like the  Serbs  and  Montenegrins, 
the  Boimians  never  took  kindly  to 
Bussia,   which  they  always    dis- 
trusted.    Often  did  the  Muscovite 
generals  cross  the  Pruth  as  libera- 
tors ;  often  did  they  return    after 
laying  waste  the  land.     Although 
a  proportion    of    the  degenerate 
foreign  aristocracy  always  declared 
for  me  Czar,  the  real    Bouman 
gentry  and  peasantry  never  had 
any  syn^athy  for  such  a  move- 
ment,   ihren  at  the  present  time 
the  fact  remains  the  same. 

The  Treaty  of  Akerman,  in  1826, 
secured  for  Bussia  an  equal  share 
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with  Turkey  in  the  control  of  the 
Banubian  Principalities,  and  the 
invasion  of  1828  nearly  made 
them  Muscovite  for  ever.  On  the 
7th  of  May,  1828,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  Russian  soldiers 
crossed  the  Pruth.  John  Stourdza, 
Hospodar  of  Moldavia,  was  taken 
prisoner ;  but  Gbegory  Ohika, 
Hospodar  of  Wallachia,  had  time 
to  flee  into  Transylvania.  Marshal 
Wittgenstein,  the  Russian  general, 
published  the  following  manifesto : 

"Inhabitants  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  ;  His  Majesty  the  Emperor, 
my  august  master,  has  ordered  me  to 
occupy  your  territory  with  the  army 
the  command  of  which  he  has  deigned 
to  entrust  to  me.  The  legions  of  the 
monarch  who  protects  your  destinies, 
passing  the  borders  of  your  native 
land,  bring  to  it  every  guarantee  of 
the  maintenance  of  tranquillity  and 
perfect  security.  Severe  discipline 
will  be  mainta^ed  in  all  the  cfnys 
•d'ai-mSe,  The  slightest  disturbance 
will  be  put  down." 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  these 
protestations,  the  people  were  not 
to  be  deceived.  The  cruelties  of 
this  occupation  were  simply 
abominable.  We  see  more  than 
thirty  thousand  Eoumans  alone 
serving  as  beasts  of  burden,  goaded 
with  the  Ck)ssack  lances.  And, 
worse  than  all,  pestilence  sets  in, 
and  fills  the  cup  of  sorrow  to  the 
brim.  The  Russians  remained  in 
the  Principalities  until  October, 
1834,  and  did  absolutely  nothing 
for  tiie  people.  So  frequent  had 
been  their  arrivals  and  departures 
ihat  a  Moldavian  peasant  had 
remarked  to  his  landlord :  ''I  see 
them  go,  and  come,  and  turn  their 
backs  to  each  other,  as  we  do  in 
ihe  dance.  If  they  are  really  to 
;go,  they  must  turn  their  backs  on 
«i8  once  for  all."  In  1838,  the 
Wallachians  were  forced  to  express 
their  adhesion  to  an  Article  which 
they  have  always  declared  to  have 
%een  fraudulently  introduced  by 
the  Russians    into   their    **  New 


Constitution"  some  years  before. 
The  Moldavians  had  been  com- 
pelled to  sign  in  1 836.  The  Article 
stipulated  that  no  law  voted  by 
the  Assembly  and  confirmed  by 
the  Prince  should  be  promulgated 
unless  it  had  prenously  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Czar.  Heliade  thus 
accounts  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Article  in  question : — **  As  the 
190  signatures  of  the  msmbers 
composing  the  Assembly  coidd  not 
all  be  got  into  the  last  quarter- 
page,  President  Minziaki  thus 
addressed  the  representatives  of 
the  country  :  *  Archondas,  have 
the  goodness  to  sign  on  the 
following  page ;  for  you  see  that 
there  is  no  room  on  this.'  It  was 
a  very  natural  reason,  and  the 
good  boyards,  one  after  the  other, 
placed  their  signatures,  according 
to  all  the  rights  of  the  hierarchy, 
on  the  foUowing  page.  The 
meeting  was  over ;  the  regUnienty 
bound  in  silver  and  gold,  lay  in  the 
archives ;  but  the  same  hand  that 
had  so  beautifully  illustrated  the 
golden  book  introduced  itself  into 
the  shadow  of  the  archives,  and 
added  on  the  last  quarter  of  the 
last  page  a  single  Article,  very 
small,  the  Article  which  deprived 
the  country  of  the  right  of 
autonomy."  Twice  before  he 
appended  his  name  to  the  docu- 
ment did  Prince  Ghika  throw 
down  his  pen,  a  prey  to  the  most 
poignant  anguish.  But  resistance 
was  hopeless,  and  the  whole  land 
abandoned  itself  to  mourning  and 
despair. 

The  year  1848,  as  everyone 
knows,  was  one  of  general  revolu- 
tion. All  'the  populations  of  the 
Austrian  Empire  were  in  a  state  of 
the  wildest  excitement.  The 
Slavs  and  theBoumansof  Transyl- 
vania fought  against  the  Magyars 
beneath  the  banner  of  Austria, 
while  their  brethren  in  WaUachia 
and  Moldavia  rose  against  Bussia 
under  the  Ottoman  standard.    The 
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patriotism  of  Vladimiresco  lived 
anew,  and  the  Qolescos,  Tell, 
Maghiero,  John  Ohika,  Heliade, 
Ohapca,  the  Bratianus  and  Bosetti 
became  the  heroes  of  the  day. 
The  Government  of  Bibesco,  the 
proUai  of  Bussia,  was  upset. 
Maghiero,  intrenched  at  Trajan's 
Camp,  addressed  a  letter  to  Fuad 
Effendi,  the  Turkish  general,  in 
which  he  offered  to  place  himself 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Princi- 
palities at  his  disposal.  **  All  your 
antecedents  as  a  statesman, ' '  said  he, 
"  lead  us  to  hope  that,  in  the  Prin- 
cipalities as  well,  you  will  be  able 
to  defend  with  energy  the  interests 
of  the  Porte,  without  suffering 
yourself  to  be -led  astray  by  the 
falsehoods  of  Muscovite  policy  and 
by  Bussian  agents,  whether  native 
or  foreign."  But  Fuad  Effendi, 
with  characteristic  apathy,  would 
not  stir;  and  the'Eussians  once 
more  occupied  the  country,  until 
they  left  it  for  Transylvania,  in 
July,  1849. 

The  Convention  of  Balta-Liman, 
signed  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1849, 
took  from  the  Boumans  their  last 
guarantee  of  independence.  They 
lost  their  electoral  rights^  their 
General  Assembly,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  choosing  their  own  Hospo- 
dars.  As  a  great  favour  the  Czar 
allowed  Turkey  to  enjoy  the  power 
of  nominating  the  Moldavian  Hos- 
podar ;  but  he  took  good  care  to 
appoint  the  Wallachian  Hospodar 
himself.  Stirbey,  the  new  proUgi 
of  Bussia,  even  contrived  to  sur- 
pass Bibesco  in  the  wickedness 
and  corruption  of  his  rule,  while 
in  Moldavia  there  were  also  grave 
complaints.  Such  was  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  when,  on  the  3rd  of 
July,  1853,  the  Bussians  crossed 
the  Pruth,  and  ordered  the  Hospo- 
darp  to  pay  to  the  Czar  the  tribute 
which  they  had  hitherto  always 
given  to  the  Sultan. 

The  war  which  followed,  the 
readjustment  of  affairs,  the  election 


of  Cozza,  a  native,  to  the  thrones 
of  the  two  Principalities,  which 
were  thus  united  imder  his  rule, 
his  abdication,  with  the  subsequ^it 
accession  of  Prince  Charles  of 
HohenzoUem,  are  so  much  matters, 
of  history  that  I  need  not  give 
them  more  than  a  mere  passing 
mention. 

But,  in  conclusion,  the  question 
arises.  What  is  to  be  the  future  of 
Boumania  ?  Is  it  destined  to  in- 
dependent sovereignty,  or  is  it  to 
remain,  as  heretofore,  a  vassal 
appanage  of  Turkey  ?  No  one  who 
has  perused  the  foregoing  pages, 
which  I  have  written  with  the 
strictest  impartiality,  with  even 
ordinary  attention,  can  fairly 
maintain  that  Turkey  any  longer 
possesses  the  slightest  right  to 
regulate  the  fate  of  the  Danubian 
Principalities.  In  robbing  Wal- 
lachia  and  Moldavia  of  their  home- 
rule  privileges  it  wilfully  broke 
the  agreement  which  placed  their 
suzerainty  in  its  hands,  and  thus 
brought  upon  them  years  of 
hideous  oppression  and  miseiy. 
On  the  otner  hand,  Busaia  has 
equally  lost  every  claim  to  a  hear- 
ing from  the  manner  in  which, 
time  after  time,  it  has  thrown  \\» 
promises  to  the  winds.  It  is  with 
the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  as  a 
body,  not  with  Turkey  alone  of 
with  Bussia  separately,  that  Boa- 
mania  has  now  to  deal.  The 
native  populations  both  of  Wal- 
lachia  and  Moldavia  are  justly 
entitled  to  full  and  perfect  bbertv 
so  soon  as  Europe,  idiich  liberated 
them  from  an  unrighteous  tyranny, 
gives  them  the  signal  for  action. 
Surely  it  is  high  time  that  doe 
justice  should  be  meted  out  to 
one  of  the  most  ill-used  nationali- 
ties in  the  world.  But  the  result 
of  the  war  alone  will  shew  what  is 
best  to  be  done.  For  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  since  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  the  Principalitiee  have  had 
no  urgent  grievance  against  the 
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Porte,  although  they  have  been 
obliged  by  force  of  circumstances, 
as  in  the  Busso-Koumanian  Con- 
vention, to  come  to  terms  Tnth 
Sussia.  If  Bulgaria  is  to  be  severed 
from  Turkey;  if  Servia  and  Monte- 
negro, Bosnia  and  the  Herze- 
govina are  to  be  rendered  fully 
independent,  then  Boumania 
must  be  made  independent  too. 
This  is  but  simple  justice. 
On  the  other  hand,  other  matters 
of  grave  import  may  have  to 
be   considered    as  well.     Be    this 


as  it  may — and  we  cannot  3'et  peer 
too  far  into  the  future — it  is  for 
Europe,  and  Europe  alone,  when 
the  opportunity  arrives,  to  decide 
whether  Boumania  shall  form  an 
independent  kingdom  under  Eling 
Carol  I.,  or  once  more  resume  its 
position,  now  happily  of  easy 
vassalage,  under  tne  tutelage  of 
the  Porte,  in  the  interests  of  the 
general  peace,  and  for  the  better 
maintenance    of    the    balance   of 


power. 


J.   W.    OZANXE. 


A  ROMAN  POET  AT  HOME. 

Ebom   the   Ad   Sirmion^m  Pminsulam   of  Catullus. 


Sweet  Sirmio,  eye  of  isles,  peDinsular  retreat 

Transcending  all  in  midland  pools  or  vasty  seas 

That  fresh  or  briny  Neptune's  dripping  shoulders  tease. 

Welcome  the  gleams  of  thee  that  now  my  glad  eyes  greet  ! 
Scarce  can  I  make  myself  believe  I've  left  the  plain 
Where  dwell  far  Asian  tribes,  and  safe  see  thee  again. 

0  what  is  blesaeder  than  troubles  taking  wing  ? — 

When  mind  lays  by  its  load,  and  very  tired  we  come 
From  toil  in  foreign  lands  to  make  ourselves  at  home  ; 

Reach  our  own  cot,  aud  yield  a  soft  consent  to  bed, 

Long-missed,  and  sole  amends  for  so  much  wearying. 
Hail,  O  my  lovely  Sirmio,  joy  with  thy  lord, 
And  ye  too,  ripples  of  the  lake,  your  glee  afford. 

Laugh  with  such  laughter  as  only  at  home  is  bred. 


K.  C; 
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THE  EEV.  HUGH  REGINALD  HAWEIS,  M.A 

This  is  not  a  record  of  parocliial  squabbles  d,nd  tea  meetmgs.  It  is 
the  brief  story  of  a  clergyman  who  is  a  traveller,  a  musician,  a 
journalist,  an  author ;  a  divine  without  cant ;  a  preacher  without 
commonplace ;  a  parson  who  is  in  sympathy  with  the  advanced 
tendencies  of  his  age,  who  knows  his  own  mind,  and  is  not  afraid  to  speak 
it.  Not  yet  in  the  prime  of  years,  Mr.  Haweis  has  done  the  work  of  a 
lifetime.  Commencing  with  deliberate  intent  at  the  lowest  rung  of  the 
ministerial  ladder,  he  has  worked  his  own  unaided  way  to  a  foremost 
place  in  the  van  of  the  great  Broad  Church  party.  He 
stands  out  to-day  as  perhaps  the  most  practical  religious  teacher 
of  the  educated  classes  in  London,  one  who  has  done  much  to 
solve  theological  difficulties  of  the  age,  and  lay  down  limiinoas 
principles  for  guiding  the  Church  of  the  Future. 

Hugh  Reginald  Haweis  was  bom  at  Egham,  on  the  3rd  of  April, 
1838,  and  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  0.  W.  Haweis,  present 
Rector  of  Slaugham,  Sussex.  His  mother,  Mary  Davies,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  retired  civilian  in  the  India  Company's  service.  His 
grandfather,  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Haweis,  Rector  of  Aldwinkle,  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  a  trustee  el 
Lady  Himtingdon,  and  an  eminent  light  of  the  Evangelical  party  at 
the  commencement  of  this  century.  Our  subject  was  an  eccentric 
child,  with  a  sharp  touch  of  wit,  a  keen  critical  faculty,  and  a 
precocious  power  of  observation ;  fond  of  every  kind  of  athletic 
exercise,  but  by  no  means  enamoured  of  the  school- room. 
On  leaving  Egham,  at  a  very  early  age,  he  lived  for  several  years 
at  Crown  Lane,  Lower  Norwood,  usuaUy  coming  to  Spanish  Place, 
Manchester  Square,  to  visit  his  grandfather,  at  Christmas.    While  in 
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town  he  was  taken  by  Ids  godmother,  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight,  to 
Portman  Chapel,  where  he  still  remembers  being  much  struck 
"with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eeeves's  explanation  of  the  Atonement,  which  con- 
sisted in  satisfying  Divine  justice  by  punishing  the  innocent  for  the 
guilty.  He  has  often  wondered  since  how  anyone  above  the  age  of* 
serven  or  eight  could  be  contented  with  such  an  explanation.  But 
whilst  living  to  preach  a  very  different  doctrine  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  Mr.  Iteeves's  chapel,  he  has  always  expressed  the  highest  regard 
for  that  excellent  clergyman's    personal  character  and  pulpit  abilities. 

He  suffered  when  a  boy   from  two  attacks  of    hip  disease,   the 
second  of  which  was  attended  with  such  serious  consequences  that  his 
life  was  despaired  of  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie.    As  a  last  hope  he  was 
then  taken  to  Brighton,  where  he  gradually  recovered  a  measure  of 
health  and  soon  returned  to  Lower  Norwood.    Although  slightly  lame^ 
he    remained  a  vigorous  cricketer,   and  climber,  making  for  himself 
a  large  collection  of  birds'  oggs  in  which  he  took  the  greatest  delight. 
]E[is  father  had  early  marked  his  strong  musical  faculty.     As  a  child  he 
liad  a  clear  soprano  voice  and  shewed  the  keenest  delight  in  harmony.. 
When   a  mere  baby  of  six,  the  violin    shops   excited  his   attention 
and  roused  his  curiosity,  and  a  succession  of  toy  fiddles — subsequently 
merging  into  nursery   shovels — fed  an  instinct  which  in  a  few  years- 
was  destined  to  develope  rapidly  under  the  tuition  of  a  local  organist. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  a  remarkable  violin  player,  and 
became  a  favourite  pupil  of  the  eminent  violinist  Oury,  an  old  pupil 
of  Paganini,  who  taught  hini  many  of  the  Paganini  traditions  and 
artifices  with  which  in  later  years  he  was  destined  to  electrify  the* 
audiencies  of  the  Cambridge  University  Concerts.  TTia  remembrance- 
of  the  first  appearance  of  the  boy  Joachim,  the  prodigious  Bottesini, 
and  the  famous  quartet  parties  at  Willis's  Booms,  consisting  of 
Sainton,  Piatti,  Hill,  and  Cooper,  is  as  keen  as  ever,  as  are  also  the 
evenings  with  Jullien's  band  at  the  Surrey  Gardens.  Mendelssohn's 
death  in  1847  made  the  deepest  impression  upon  the  boy,  then  nine  years 
old,  and  both  at  that  time  and  for  twenty  years  afterwards  he  was  a 
thorough  going  Mendelssohnian. 

Meanwhile,  his  general  education  was  far  from  sound.  His  Latin 
and  Greek  were  in  arrears,  his  arithmetic  shocking,  but  he  had 
learned  to  speak  French  fluently  from  an  accomplished  lady,  Mdlle. 
Sophie  Kammerer,  whose  devotion  to  him  throughout  the  serious  illness 
of  his  childhood  was  doubtless  the  means  of  saving  his  life.  About  the 
age  of  twelve  he  developed  a  love  for  reading,  and  went  through  the^ 
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Waverley  Novels,  and  sundry  travels ;  touching  poetry  first  with  Long- 
fellow and  Byron.  A  few  years  later  Tennyson  became,  and  remained, 
his  favourite  poet. 

At  sixteen,  when  his  health  was  moderately  good,  he  was  sent  to 
Preshwater,  Isle  of  Wight,  under  the  care  of  a  private  tutor,  the  fiev. 
John  Bicknell  (now  vicar  of  a  church  in  Highbury),  whose  small 
establishment  numbered  some  half-a-dozen  other  pupils. 

At  Freshwater  he  remained  for  a  year  and  a-half,  and  then  came 
with  Mr.  BickneU  and  pupils  to  Brighton.  This  marks  a  decided 
development  in  his  career.  Mr.  Bicknell  was  a  man  of  rigid  High 
Church  views,  severely  simple  in  practice,  a  soimd  but  kind-hearted 
disciplinarian.  The  new  pupil  conceived  a  strong  admiration  for  his 
teacher,  though  clearly  perceiving  already  that  their  views  and  ^m- 
pathies  were  widely  divergent.  The  deep,  earnest  piety  of  the  tutor 
drew  out  all  the  boy's  affections;  and  his  first  impulse  towards 
religious  inquiry  may  be  traced  back  to  his  Freshwater  and  Brighton 
training. 

The  bent  of  the  lad's  mind,  we  have  said,  was  critical  and 
introspective,  though  highly  imgiginative.  Instinctively  drawn,  by  the 
force  of  sympathies  and  sun'oundings,  into  the  study  of  religion,  he 
probed  to  the  very  quick  the  dogmas  and  theories  of  the  High  Churdi 
party.  The  strength  of  the  principle  which  governed  his  tutor  he 
clearly  saw,  but  he  recognised  its  weakness  also  in  the  jejime  and  one- 
sided type  of  life  it  was  calculated  to  produce,  and  in  the  systematic 
way  in  which  at  least  two-thirds  of  human  existence  were  branded  as 
unclean  or  superfluous,  whilst  the  Church  was  hopelessly  confounded 
with  the  clergy,  who  became  the  spiritual  tyrants  of  the  people  i-ntrt^^ad 
of  their  loving  servants.  With  a  genuine  respect  for  the  High  Chureh 
leaders,  but  a  deep  distrust  of  the  High  Church  method  for  the  soul's 
improvement,  and  an  intense  dislike  towards  priestly  scrutiny  and  the 
principle  of  confession,  the  apparently  docile  pupil  combined  a  decided 
love  for  the  ceremonialism  of  the  party,  as  exhibited  at  St,  Paul's, 
Brighton,  where  for  two  years  he  was  a  daily  attendant.  His  tastes 
were  strongly  aesthetic ;  his  fancy  almost  of  an  Oriental  exuberance. 
The  solemnity  of  the  ancient  Jewish,  and  the  modem  Boman  Catholic 
and  High  Church  ritual  fascinated  him  ;  and  it  was  imagination,  raore 
than  anything  else,  that  now  inspired  the  boy  with  a  vivid  liking  for 
an  (esthetic  form  of  worship,  a  pronounced  example  of  which  is  to  be 
foimd  in  the  service  and  arrangements  of  his  present  church,  St.  James's, 
Marylebone. 
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At  2i£r.  Bicknell's  liis  reading  in  play  hours  was  wide,  including  the 
whole  of  Alison's  '^ffistory  of  Europe,"  most  of  Miss  Yonge's  and 
other  High  Church  novels,  Pope,  Prior,  Dryden,  and  Milton;  he 
pursued,  moreover,  a  particularly  close  study  of  dogmatic  theology, 
including  especially  Butler,  Paley,  and  Pearson.  At  this  time,  too,  the 
yoimg  student  read  and  meditated  over  the  works  of  Newman,  Man- 
ning, Pusey,  Faber,  and  Gresley.  He  thus  made  himself  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  theology  which  he  was  preparing  himself  to  reject 
as  wholly  unsound, 'and  if  in  his  writings  he  makes  little  use  of  its 
litatements  and  distinctions  it  is  not  because  he  is  ignorant  of  them, 
but  because  he  knows  and  rejects  them.  Side  by  side  with  Newman, 
Voltaire,  Kousseau  and  the  Encyclopaedia  absorbed  his  mind,  and 
especially  Mirabeau's  *'  System  of  Nature,"  and  other  works  on  natural 
religion.  The  result  of  this  intellectual  mixture  was  given  to  the 
Brighton  townsfolk  in  many  of  the  local  journals. 

As  a  youth  he  was  fond  of  sjTapathetic  company,  and  had  the  great 
faculty,  which  he  has  preserved  through  life,  of  making  many  friends. 
With  his  f  ew^  intimate  associates  he  was  exceedingly  popular,  but  it 
was  in  bis  love  of  solitary  walks  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  that  he  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  becoming  an  orator,  an  idea  which  he  kept  to 
himself  when  frequently  assured  that  there  was  no  career  for  a  man  in 
the  Church. 

At  the  time  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  religion  the  old  Evangelical 
movement  under  Wesley,  and  the  later  one  under  Edwai*d  Irving  had 
long  passed  by.  The  first  great  High  Church  movement  (commenced 
by  the  famous  ** Tract  Ninety"  of  John  Henry  Newman)  had  also 
subsided.  It  was  only  the  afterglow  of  all  this  that  Hugh  Reginald 
caught.  At  Brighton,  although  he  attended  regularly  the  St.  Paul's 
services  under  Henry  Gresley,  and  then  heard  Dr.  Pusey  for  the  first 
time,  yet  his  favourite  preacher  was  a  man  of  the  extremely  opposite 
school,  Joseph  Sortain,  then  head  of  the  Lady  Huntingdon  connexion.  Mr. 
Haweis  still  believes  (and  it  was  also  an  opinion  expressed  by 
Thackeray)  that  Sortain  was  the  most  eloquent  preacher  of  his  day. 

For  three  years,  from  sixteen  to  nineteen,  he  remained  under  the 
•care  of  Mr.  Bicknell,  omnivorous  in  his  reading,  and  voluminous  in 
his  writing,  and  lecurning  from  the  firm,  quiet  method  of  the  tutor 
many  a  deep  lesson  of  self-restraint  and  moral  dignity  that  were  to  be 
-turned  to  practical  account  in  years  to  come.  The  warmest  personal 
.affection  has  ever  existed  between  the  master  and  his  pupil,  and  though 
the    latter  has  strayed  widely  from  his  preceptor's   early  counsels. 
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notluDg  has  ever  interrupted  the  kindly  and  generous  friendship  that 
unites  the  two  men  to  this  day. 

Leaving  Brighton,  Ha^veis,   now  nineteen,   entered  at  once  upon 

University  life  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    It  was  not  long  before 

the    lack    of  a    solid    educational    basis  began    to  be    sharply  felt. 

Haweis  quickly  perceived,  on  trying  his  attainments  by  those  of   the 

men  around  him,  that  he  was  behind  his  set.      He  could  not  compete 

with  the  public  schoolmen  on  their  own  classical  or  mathematii^ 

ground.     Belig^ous  notions,  gleanings  of  philosophy,  imagination  and 

wide  sympathies,  and  interest  in  all  sorts  of  topics   he  possessed  ;  but 

in  mathematics,    and    even  in    classics,    he   was     not    up    to    class 

mark.     Perplexed,    and  in  a  manner   disappointed,   he   forsook  an 

arena  in  which  he  felt  his  inability  to  win  the  first  or  even  the  seooud 

place,  and  plunged  again  into  the  desultory  reading  of  his  boyhood  and 

youth,  lounging  away  his  time  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam  and  in  tlie 

University  libraries,  with  Carlyle,  Emerson,  and  books,  French  and 

CFerman,  of  every  description,  on  all  conceivable  topics.      Politics,  poli* 

tical  economy,  philosophy  and  fiction,  were  stowed  away  in  the  hidden 

places  of  the  student's  brain,  to  be  brought  out  in  after  years  in  the 

picturesque  form  of  metaphor,  simile,  and  illustration.    The  peculiar 

fondness  for  self-analyisis  which    had    characterised  his  early  days 

expanded  now  into  a  fixed  and  wider  passion  for  the  analysis  of  human 

nature.   Emerson's  Essays,  Bacon,  Montaigne,  and  Burton's  ''Anatomy 

of  Melancholy  "  were  his  constant  companions.   But  Haweis  by  no  means 

confined  himself  to  philosophy  ;  he  was  no  bookworm.      Mixing*  with 

many  sets,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  boating  men,  riding  men,  and 

reading  men,  he  acquired  a  large  circle  of  College  friends. 

The  wide  generosity  of  principle  which  is  the  characteristio  feature 
of  his  life  and  doctrine  was  here  fortunately  developed.  Still  pursuing 
his  literary  fancies,  Haweis  floated  and  edited,  under  the  title  of  Tke 
Lion  J  a  somewhat  crude  and  pompous  journal,  which  brought  down 
swift  retribution  in  the  shape  of  Tk^  Bear,  under  the  auspices  of  Gteorge 
Otto  Trevelyan. 

But  at  Cambridge,  as  at  Brighton,  music  was  the  chief  faculty  which 
made  him  acceptable  and  sought  after  in  general  society.  The  fame  of 
him  went  abroad  through  the  Colleges  as  a  violinist  of  extraordinary 
power,  and  in  his  first  term  he  was  called  upon  by  the  President  of  the 
University  Musical  Society,  and  invited  to  give  the  public  a  taste  of  liis 
quality  at  the  next  University  concert.  The  storm  of  applause  which. 
greeted  his  first  public  appearance,  on  whidi  occasion  he  was  aocosn* 
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panied  by  Sir  Stemdale  Bennett,  placed  him  in  the  position  of  solo 
yiolinist  to  the  Society,  which  for  three  years  at  Cambridge  he  held 
without  a  rival. 

He  was  prodigal  of  his  talents  in  private,  and  every  bouse  and 
College  lodge  in  Cambridge  was  freely  opened  to  him.  There  were 
jovial  supper-parties,  at  which  Haweis's  rendering  of  Pag^anini's 
variations  and  imitations,  from  the  squeaking  of  a  pig  to  the  warbling 
of  a  nightingale,  were  the  chief  excitement.  His  wonderful  command 
over  the  humorous  and  pathetic  elements  of  his  instrument — a  fine 
Stradiuarius  of  great  power — attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  WheweU, 
the  Master  of  Trinity,  who,  himself  completely  devoid  of  musical  talent, 
would  withdraw  from  the  company,  and  sitting  opposite  Haweis,  would 
foUow  every  turn  and  passage  with  absorbed  attention.  The 
University  Concerts  were  his  great  field-days,  when  enthusiastic 
encores  repaid  the  lack  of  signal  honours  in  the  ordinary  routine 
studies.  As  the  late  Dr.  Donaldson  observed  at  the  Master  of  Sidney's 
table,  whatever  he  might  be  in  the  Senate  House,  in  the  concert  hall 
Haweis  invariably  passed  a  brilliant  examination. 

On  the  whole,  the  main  value  of  his  University  career  was  the 
accumulation  of  a  vast  amoimt  of  general  knowledge,  the  widening 
of  his  social  and  religious  views,  and  the  intimate  connection  with 
many  men  who  have  since  distinguished  themselves  in  other  spheres. 

In  1859,  Haweis  took  his  B.A.  degree.  It  was  then  decided 
by  his  father  that  he  should  travel,  and  he  started  alone  for 
Italy.  After  visiting  Milan  and  the  lakes,  he  fell  in  with  Mr. 
Montague  Chambers  and  Major  Byng  Hall  at  Genoa,  and  in 
1860  steamed  for  Naples,  then  in  the.  full  ferment  of  Garibaldi's 
successful  revolution.  He  witnessed  the  glowing  entry  of  the 
enthusiastic  Liberator  into  Naples,  experienced  not  a  few  exciting  and 
dangerous  adventures  in  that  city,  then  fired  with  the  hot  flame  of 
revolution ;  and  left  it  finally  in  company  with  his  brother,  an  officer  in 
Her  Majesty's  Navy,  to  be  present  at  the  siege  of  Capua. 

The  journey,  performed  on  foot,  was  attended  with  no  small  risk  of 
life  itself,  and  many  times  along  the  white  dusty  roads  they  could  hear 
the  bullets  of  the  sharpshooters  whistling  about  their  ears.  Arrived  at 
the  scene  of  action,  he  managed,  by  outwitting  the  sentries,  to  pass  into 
the  heart  of  Garibaldi's  camp.  '^All  about,"  he  described,  ''in  the 
plain  beneath  the  hill  on  which  we  stood  lay  the  poor  Garibaldians,  ill- 
clothed,  ill-fed,  with  no  tents  at  aU,  exposed  to  the  scorching  sun  by 
day,  and  often  lying  in  absolute  swamps  at  night,  under  a  pelting  rain." 
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Passing  on  to  watch  tiie  heavy  guns  at  work  against  the  white  walls 
of  Gapna,  '^  a  shell  burst  at  our  feet,  reminding  us  tiiat  we  were  withim 
range.  As  I  left  my  post  a  Gkiribaldian  sat  down  carelessly  on  the 
rock  on  which  I  had  been  standing,  when  a  shell  took  him  in  the 
middle  and  blew  him  to  pieces." 

Leaving  the  seat  of  war  he  wintered  in  Bome,  making  himself 
minutely  acquainted  wiHi  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  old  Cily  of 
the  OaBsars  and  the  Popes.  From  Bome  he  travelled  by  poet  to 
Sienna  and  Florence,  where  he  passed  the  spring ;  thence  on  through 
all  the  great  cities  of  Northern  Italy,  Venice,  Verona,  Turin,  &c^ 
spending  whole  days  of  careful  study  in  the  rich  picture  galleries  and 
art  studios  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  in  Europe. 

After  nine  months  of  continental  sight-seeing,  Mr.  Haweis 
returned  full  of  new  ideas  about  men  and  manners,  with  a  mind 
expanded  by  strange  sights,  an  intellect  strengthened  by  artistic 
culture,  and  an  instinctive  faculty  for  observation  sharpened  by  constant 
intercourse  with  French,  German,  Austrian,  and  Italian  adventurers 
collected  in  the  perturbed  peninsula  in  1860.  At  Florence  he  was  very 
solitary,  usually  reading  theology  the  greater  part  of  the  morning, 
giving  the  afternoon  to  pictures  and  lonely  walks,  and  the  evBning 
to  the  Florentine  play-house.  Betuming  to  Cambridge,  he  passed  his 
voluntary  theologicals  and  prepared  to  take  Holy  Orders. 

The  perusal  of  the  '' Essays  and  Eeviews,"    striking    its    well- 
known  free,  bold  note  on  religious  subjects,  had  a  great  effect  in 
solidifying  his  floating  Broad  Church  views.    But  it  was  more  than 
anything  else  the  intimate  personal  communication  into  which  Mr. 
Haweis  was  just  now  brought  with  Frederick  Denison  Maiuice  tliat 
developed  and  moulded  his  religious  opinions.     '^  I  owe  more,  to  Mr. 
Maurice,"  says  Mr.  Haweis  in  his  funeral  oration,  ''  not  only  as  a  man 
but  as  a  thinker  and  a  theologian,  than  to  anybody  else  in  the  world." 
Indeed  few  men  have  exercised  a  wider  unseen  influence  over  every 
school  of  contemporary  religious  thought  than  DenisonMaurice,  who,  says 
Mr.  Haweis,  '*  received  in  its  highest  sense  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Low 
Church,  the  spiritual  order  of  the  High"    ....    ever  maintaining 
that  '^  life  and  order  were  inseparably  boimd  up  together  in  any  healthy 
form  of  religion."    From  his  theories  and  the  emancipating  t^idency 
of  the  time  arose  and  was  gradually  developed  what  is  known  as  the 
Broad  Church.    Poor  Maurice !  it  was  a  terrible  grief  to  him  that  he, 
who  had  all  his  life  been  denouncing  sects,  should  be  hailed  as  himaelf 
the  founder  of  a  new  party. 
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Mr.  Haweis  had  now  completely  resolved  to  enter  the  Church. 
His  views  assimilated  largely  with  those  of  Maurice,  whose  earnest 
<disGiple  he  became.  He  was  ordained  at  once  by  Dr.  Tait,  then 
Bishop  of  London,  the  present  Dean  of  Westminster  being  the 
examining  chaplain. 

This  closes  the  student's  career ;  that  of  the  parson  commences. 
The  first  thing  was  to  find  a  curacy.  Besolved  to  begin  at  the  very 
lowest  step,  Mr.  Haweis  deliberately  came  to  town  without  an 
introduction  in  the  world.  He  had  neither  patron  nor  interest,  and 
steadily  avoiding  the  fashionable  end  of  the  Metropolis,  cast  about 
for  a  terra  incognita.  In  the  wilds  of  Bethnal  Ghreen  he  foxmd 
one.  Here  in  the  midst  of  the  densest  portion  of  London,  surrounded 
by  fever  dens,  noxious  vapours,  foul  atmospheres,  and  struggling 
paupers,  the  novice  would  try  his  prentice  hand. 

The  Eev.  John  Packer,  Licumbent  of  St.  Peter's,  in  need  of  a  helper, 
gladly  received  him.   A  strange,  imwonted  sphere  for  a  young  beginner, 
but  one  wherein  the  work  lay  ready  to  his  hand.    Mr.  Haweis  set 
about  his  labour  with  a  will.   Day  after  day  he  threaded  his  way  through 
neglected  alleys  and  crowded  slums,  now  watching  the  ravages  of  small- 
pox, consumption,  and  cancer,  and  sitting  for  hours  by  the  bedside  of 
sick  children,  telling  Hiem  stories,  reading,  praying,  and  sometimes 
administering  to  them  the  physic  which  they  would  take  from  no  other 
hand.     But  he  saw  quickly,  thus  early  in  his  career,  that  the  Bible 
and  exclusively  religious    teaching    was  not    pabulum    fit  for    all. 
Little  in  the  shape  of  moral  and  social  entertainment  had  yet  been  pro- 
vided for  the  denizens  of  Bethnal  Qreen.    The  public-house  and  the  gin 
palace  had  Hieir  crowds  of  nightly  votaries,  and  sent  many  a  sodden 
toper,  male  and  female,   to  the  workhouse  and  the  grave.    The  foul 
underground  theatres,  the  reeking,  noisome  music-halls  poisoned  the 
minds  of  young  and  old.    Attempts  had  been  made,  but  of  a  disjointed 
nature  or  misdirected  character,  to  lighten  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
darkness  in  which  these  unwashed  gropers  struggled.      Night  schools 
and  even  dubs  were  valuable  institutions  for  certain  classes,  but  they 
none  of  them  met  Mr.  Haweis's  parochial  views.    One  must  touch  a 
chord  that  shall  rouse  a  general  sympathy,  and  give  the  people  some- 
thing to    draw    out    their    genial,   mirthhil,    intellectual  appetites; 
stir  up  the  better  parts  of  them  by  stimulating  an  interest  in  healthy 
amusements.     Penny  Headings  of  a  homely,   83rmpathetic  kind  ;  tea 
meetings  and  musical  entertainments ;  lectures  on  subjects  suited  to  the 
taste  and  capacities  of  the  hearers,  were  started  by  the  new  curate. 
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Parish  school-rooms  were  rigged  out,  lighted,  and  warmed  for  the 
reception  of  all  classes  in  the  parish.    Neighboiiring  clergy,  and  friend» 
from  afar  lent  eager  assistance.     liir.  Haweis  himself  lectured  to  large 
and  attentive  audiences  on  Tennyson,  Garibaldi,  the  Mormons,  etc.   On 
one  occasion,  to  a  crowded  room  Signori  Begondi,  Pezze,  and  C.  H.  Deaoon 
gave  a  concert  of  West  End  quality  and  refinement.     It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  since  his  ordination,  Mr.  Haweis's  violin  has  seldom  been 
heard  in  public  or  in  private,  and  of  all  the  thousands  who  have  made  his 
acquaintance  during  the  last  ten  years  hardly  a  dozen  have  heard  his 
instrument — ^he  felt  that  the  new  kingdom  of  success  had  to  be  subdued 
by  entirely  new  weapons. 

Erom  first  to  last  these  readings  and  lectures  were  an  immense 
success,  and  fairly  answered  the  shepherd's  purpose  of  diffiunng  a 
kindlier  social  life  throughout  his  flock.  But  in  the  pulpit  his  success 
was  not  rapid. 

'*  When  I  first  began  to  preach,"  he  himself  relates,  *'in  the  Ea^ 
End  of  London,  I  used  to  write  elaborate  sermons,  but  the  people 
would  not  come  to  church.     Then  I  thought  I  would  preach  extempore ; 
so  I  went  up  one  evening  into  the  pulpit  with  my  Bible  only,  and 
proposed  to  address  the  scanty  congregation  before  me  on  the  words, 
Luke  xxiv.  29,  *  Abide  with  us,  for  it  is  towards  evening,  and  the  day 
is  far  spent.'     I  do  not  think  I  had  any  misgivings  about  my  ability  to 
go  on,  but  when  I  had  read  the  text  over  once  I  was  glad  to  say  it  over 
again.     I  then  found  I  had  forgotten  my  first  head,  and  went  on  to  the 
second;   but  the  instant  I  had  begun  the  second  I  could  recollect 
nothing  but  the  first.     It  was  too  late  then,  so  I  tried  the  third ;  but  of 
course  that  fitted  in  nowhere  without  the  first  and  second.     So  I  read 
the  text  over  again,  and  when  I  had  done  that  I  recollected   anoth^ 
text  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  said  that,  and  then  I  gat 
exceedingly  uncomfortable,  and  so  did  the  congregation  ;  and  in  about 
ten  minutes  from  the  commencement  of  my  extempore  sermon   I  read 
the  text  over  again,  and  as  nothing  more  occurred  to  me  I  ^waa  glad 
enough  to  leave  off."     His  friends  then  advised  the  young  preacher  to 
return  to  his  manuscript ;  but  he  refused,  determined  to  plod  on  and 
master  the  art  of    public  speaking.       In  the   end    he  triumphed 
but  for  two  years  he  never  preached  a  sermon  without  the    greatees 
pain  and  labour,  and  to  this  day  he  declares  that  he  never  ent«e» 
the  pulpit  without  anxiety,    and   seldom  leaves  it    without    a  sense 
of  depressing  failure. 

When  the  cholera  broke  out  Mr.  Haweis,  who  had  gone   to  th? 
West  End,  revisited  the  East  and  acquired  a  new  experience. 
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''I  uBed,"  says  he,  in  a  later  sermon,  '^  to  have  the  greatest  horror 
of  dead  bodies  in  those  days,  but  by  the  time  the  cholera  broke  out  I 
had  gone  through  such  a  training  in  that  matter  that  I  could  rub  a 
•cholera  patient  yery  comfortably  in  the  London  Hospital  while  the 
dead  were  being  lifted  out  of  the  next  bed.'' 

During  his  Bethnal  Green  ministry,  Mr.  Haweis  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  J.  E.  Green,  best  known  as  the  author  of  a  '^  Short  History 
of  the  English  People."  The  two  friends  were  at  that  time  zealous 
workers  in  the  same  field,  and  developed  many  a  project  together  for 
ihe  social  and  moral  improvement  of  their  parishioners.  For  two  years 
Mr.  Haweis  worked  a  good  work  in  the  imknown  regions  of  Hie  East, 
and  the  handsome  testimonial  presented  to  him  on  leaving  bore 
witness  to  the  loving  appreciation  in  which  his  services  were  held. 

It  was  to  Westminster  that  he  now  turned  his  steps.  The  Bev. 
George  Dickson,  Incumbent  of  St.  James  the  Less,  held  out  an  offer 
which  was  accepted.  Under  Mr.  Dickson  there  was  greater  leisure  for 
self-preparation,  the  fruits  of  which  were  rapidly  visible  in  a  more 
settled  style  of  preaching.  A  certain  mental  incoherence  and  want  of 
clearness  which  had  proved  such  a  stumbling  block  at^St.  Peter's,  began 
to  disappear,  and  its  place  was  taken  by  a  clearness  of  statement  and 
a  striking  origii^ality  of  manner,  combined  with  a  generous  breadth  of 
doctrine,  that  began  at  once  to  attract  thoughtful  attention. 

We  find  him,  too,  rapidly  enlarging  his  sphere  of  work,  commencing 
to  take  a  wide  interest  in  the  social  and  political  questions  of  the  day, 
eager  to  acquire  fresh  views,  zealous  for  information  on  all  subjects 
that  dealt  wilh  the  life  of  the  people.  We  see  this  man — ^little  more 
than  a  novice,  imknown,  obscure — with  his  simple,  imconventional  idea 
of  the  duties  of  a  pastor  towards  his  flock,  going  about  amongst  them, 
not  as  a  parson  in  white  tie,  broad  beaver,  and  long  coat,  but  as  a 
friend  and  helper,  one  who  knew  what  human  nature  was,  and  knew, 
too,  that  whilst  creatures  would  go  on  sinning  as  long  as  the  world 
lasted,  the  best  way  to  cut  the  evil  out  of  them  was  to  keep  the  brim- 
stone and  the  lake  of  fire  in  the  background,  and  put  something  better 
to  the  front. 

After  a  short  course  at  Westminster,  Mr.  Haweis  migrated  to  St. 
Peter's,  Stepney.  Here  he  worked  again  conjointly  with  Mr.  Green  for 
several  months,  and  then,  at  the  request  of  his  former  rector,  2^. 
Dickson,  returned  to  St.  James  the  Less.  Amongst  those  interested  in 
the  advanced  views  which  the  young  preacher  was  already  putting 
forward,   was  the  Bight  Hon.  Cowper  Temple,  then  First  Commis- 
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aione^  of  Works.  From  time  to  time  he  seemed  to  follow  with 
interest  Mr.  Haweis's  pulpit  exhortations,  and  one  morning  in  June, 
1866,  a  letter  arriyed  stating  that  the  First  Commissioner  would  be 
glad  to  see  Mr.  Haweis  ^^on  the  subject  of  some  clerical  duty  that 
might  perhaps  be  acceptable." 

Calling  later  in  the  day  upon  his  patron  at  Whitehall,  the  curate 
received  an  offer  of  the  incumbency  of  St.  James's,  Westmoreland 
Street,  Marylebone.  This  was  the  ^'clerical  duty"  which  the  First 
Commissioner  was  desirous  of  entrusting  to  a  young,  little-known  curate, 
not  yet  thirty  years  of  age. 

It  was  a  decisive  step,  and  one  that  Mr.  Haweis  intuitively  ftlir<itiV 
from,  doubting  his  own  capacities.  Delighted  as  he  was  at  the  notion 
of  a  church  of  his  own,  his  heart  sank  before  the  task  of  filling  it. 
Nor  was  the  first  sight  of  the  sacred  edifice  itself  peculiarly  reassuring. 
Lying  in  a  back  street  (the  shortest  in  all  London),  although  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Wimpole  and  Harley  Streets,  there  was  a 
lonesome,  un-getatable  appearance  about  St.  James's  at  that  date  which 
made  the  embryo  incumbent  quake.  The  place  looked  as  if  the  Gospel 
had  turned  its  back  upon  it  as  a  bad  business.  Inside,  a  damp  cham^- 
house  odour  pervaded  all  things.  The  rain  was  strongly  inclined  to 
come  through  the  roof.  The  seats  had  an  air  of  rickety  mould.  The 
windows  would  have  rattled  if  they  had  dared.  The  plaoe  was 
totally  out  of  repair,  and  wholly  unendowed.  It  was  not  a  hopeful 
prospect,  but  Mr.  Haweis  accepted  it.  He  was  the  yoimgest  incumbent 
in  London. 

Mr.  Maurice,  who  had  always  a  word  of  cheery  encouragement  for 
his  yoimg  friend,  told  him  that  his  very  distrust  was  the  best  sign  of 
his  fitness  for  the  post.  It  was  the  same  kindly  'critic  who.  when  h» 
first  heard  that  Mr.  Haweis  had  gone  to  Bethnal  Qreen,  said  that  it 
was  like  setting  a  razor  to  chop  wood. 

Commencing  with  a  step  of  pleasant  wisdom,  the  incumbent  married 
a  wife,  and  in  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  T.  M.  Joy,  the  artasty 
found  a  young  lady  of  rare  gifts  and  exceptional  qualities,  who,  at  the* 
age  of  seventeen,  was  an  exhibitor  in  oils  at  the  Boyal  Academy,  has 
since  illustrated  two  of  her  husband's  bcoks,  and  is  best  known  to  the 
general  public  as  the  author  of  ^'  Chaucer  for  Children." 

At  first  there  was  literally  no  congregation,  two  old  ladies,  almost 
the  only  seat-holders,  having  left  in  a  huff ;  the  rest  being  chiefly  non- 
resident. Mr.  Haweis  began  by  erecting  a  new  organ,  and  laying  <m 
gas  all  over  the  building ;   and  the  chapel,  as  we  have  said,  being; 
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without  endowment,  the  inoome  being  entirely  dependent  on  the  pew 
rents,  the  debts  thus  incurred  lef c  him  considerably  out  of  poc- 
ket at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  At  the  end  of  the  second  the  con- 
gregation had  much  increased,  and  a  subscription  raised  by  the 
seat-holders  partly  indemnified  the  incumbent  for  his  losses.  In 
another  year  or  two  the  number  of  renters  had  greatly  swelled,  and 
through  the  generous  assistance  of  several  members  the  interior  of  the 
chapel  was  entirely  remodelled  and  handsomely  decorated.  But  the 
church  was  by  no  means  crowded.  As  the  breadth  of  his  doctrine 
became  gradually  known,  Mr.  Haweis  met  with  some,  but  at  no  times 
serious  opposition.  Small  venomous  attacks  appeared  in  various 
sectarian  journals,  and  vague  remarks  were  thrown  out  as  to 
the  flexible  nature  of  his  creed.  Narrow  minds  fought  shy  of  the 
new  preacher,  but  he  invariably  met  his  opponents  with  silence,  con- 
ciliation, or  generous  indifference. 

Mr.  Haweis  was  now  rapidly  earning  fame  in  the  paths  of  general 
literature.  He  was  amongst  the  earliest  leader  writers  in  the  JEohOf 
then  under  the  talented  conduct  of  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold.  Mr.  Haweis's 
contributions  to  this  journal  would  fill  several  volumes.  Every  week 
he  poured  forth  articles  on  the  most  varied  topics  of  the  day — political 
leaders,  written  with  keen  judgment ;  social  sketches  of  the  raciest 
touch ;  musical  reviews,  varying  from  ephemeral  criticisms  to  elaborate 
dissertations  on  the  '^  Origin  and  Influence  of  Music." 

As  a  journalist  his  pen  was  soon  in  general  demand.  He  had  the 
rapid,  easy  swing  of  a  practised  quill-driver,  with  little  of  the  slipshod 
haste  that  ruins  too  many  over-worked  drudges.  It  was  of  immense 
value  to  Mr.  Haweis  just  now  that  he  was  under  no  necessity  of 
scribbling  for  bread.  Personal  ease  gave  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of 
style  ;  and  though  much  of  the  vigour  and  originality  that  characterises 
his  later  works  is  visible  in  these  early  contributions  to  contemporary 
literature,  we  trace  a  gradual  expansion  from  year  to  year,  both  in  the 
manner  of  execution  and  in  the  tendency  of  thought. 

When  the  Contemporary  Review  was  launched  under  the  late  Dean 
Alford,  Mr.  Haweis,  at  the  editor's  request,  was  enrolled  a  member  of 
the  staff.  To  the  Argosy  he  sent  a  minute  review  of  the  career  of 
Ghuribaldi,  with  a  crisp  recital  of  his  own  adventures  in  Italy.  He 
contributed  largely  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  to  the  OMe,  IHmea, 
Teleyraph,  Spectator,  Good  Wbrde,  Quiver,  whilst  for  a  year  he  edited 
duselTe  Magazine,  bringing  out  Wilkie  CoUins's  '^Man  and  Wife."  and 
some  contributions  from  Victor    Hugo,   illustrated   by  Mrs.  Haweis, 
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from  Qaribaldi,  the  Arohbifihop  of  Oanterbuiy,  &c.  During  his  holidays 
abroad  he  sent  home  to  the  papers  '^  Holiday  Letters"  from  Spa, 
Antwerp,  Eotterdam,  The  Hague,  Utrecht,  Amsterdam,  Bruges, 
Louvain,  Amiens,  Abbeville,  yitr6,  Ghartres,  Bouen,  Caen,  Falaise,  Ac., 
bright,  gossipy  descriptions  of  continental  life,  full  of  observation  and 
humour. 

The  pews  were  now  filled  rapidly ;  the  church  was  at  last  becoming 
bown,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  finding  its  whereabouts.  Many 
hearing  that  there  was  strange,  practical  matter  to  be  had  from  flie 
new  preacher,  actually  set  out  for  his  temple,  and  retiimed  after  a 
fruitless  quest. 

The  religious  revolution  that  has  been  working  for  some  years  past 
was  on  foot.  It  was  an  universal  though  almost  an  imperceptible  move- 
ment. Frederick  Maurice  may  be  said  to  have  roused,  or  at  any  rate  to 
have  keenly  stimulated  it.  Hardly  tangible  enough  for  actual  definition, 
its  first  symptoms  lay  in  the  gradual  unhinging  of  men's  minds,  in  the 
casting  them  adrift  on  a  sea  of  religious  doubt.  Day  by  day  science 
was  revealing  new  facts,  shooting  forth  fresh  Hieories  that  tended  to 
undermine  the  old  orthodoxy.  Deep-thinking  prophetic  theologians 
were  discovering  heterodox  meanings  in  Bible  passages,  throwing  new 
light  on  old  mysteries.  An  attitude  of  scepticism,  of  dissatisfaction,  of 
doubt  began  to  manifest  itself  towards  the  old  settled  dogmas.  It  was 
felt  that  there  was  not  life  enough  in  them,  that  they  were  behind  the 
wants  of  the  age.  Again,  tiie  width  of  the  gulf  that  lay  between  the 
Church  and  the  world  was  becoming  more  clearly  visible.  Men  said 
that  the  Church  stood  still  while  the  world  around  progressed.  To  an 
age  of  science  it  was  offering  **  a  creed  that  touched  it  at  no  vital 
point."  Need  was  there  of  some  doctrine  that  should  appeal  not  only 
to  science  itself,  but  to  the  thousands  whose  views  were  coloured  by 
scientific  teaching.  The  conventional  parson,  with  long-dravn 
physiognomy,  and  little  string  of  monotonous  commonplaces,  was  out  of 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  It  was  very  well  to  deck  him  in 
mournful  garb,  arm  him  wiHi  a  pocket  Testament,  and  send  him  forth 
into  the  wicked  world,  labelled  ''  I  am  a  missionary,  a  guiding  star,  a 
shepherd  looking  around  for  a  flock ;  I  will  shew  you  how  to  cope  with 
the  Evil  One."  But  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  was  not  a  guiding  star, 
nor  was  his  method  of  coping  with  Hie  Evil  One  remarkably  practical 
He  was  a  meek  University  student,  well  meaning  but  feeble ;  or  he  was 
one,  perchance,  of  thin,  narrow  intellect,  who  lived,  moved,  and  had  his 
being  in  a  close  doctrinal  world  of  his  own ;  who  knew  not  the  inner  lives 
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•of  his  people ;  who  sympathised  not  with,  their  physical  pleasures ;  who 
«aid  cmly,  *' You  must  not  do  this,"  or,  "  My  friend,  they  are  heaping 
•on  the  coals  for  you  below.'*  To  souls  thirsting  for  a  practical  faith,  who 
wearied  of  hearing  ever  what  they  might  not  do,  who  doubted  whether 
{here  was  anything  under  the  sun  they  might  do,  sole  answer  was 
made,  **  Touch  not,  taste  not,  and  in  matters  of  faith  be  content  to  walk 
blindly  on  in  the  tracks  of  your  fathers ;  you  may  not,  pioneer-like, 
^rive  after  new  paths,  you  must  not  inquire  into  these  things." 

*^  You  speak  words  of  blasphemy,"  said  the  priest  to  a  faith-seeker^ 
-suggesting  that  eighteen  hundred  years  of  wear  and  tear  had  somewhat 
wasted  the  old  creeds,  '^  I  may  not  reason  with  you  on  this  matter." 

Never,  perhaps,  had  there  been  awakened  so  earnest,  so  persistent 
a  striving  after  truth.  It  was  a  deep  unsentimental  longing  for 
«imple  practical  guidance,  the  outcome  of  a  firm  conviction  that  the  old 
i;eaching  was  unsuited  to  the  existing  conditions  of  the  people.  The 
Oiurch  seemed  to  have  forgotten  or  ignored  the  great  reality  of 
progreuion,  the  stubborn  fact  that  the  wants  and  habits  of  society  are 
ever  in  a  state  of  transition,  and  that  what  may  have  been  dear 
profitable  doctrine  a  hundred  years  ago  is  useless  dogma  to-day. 

Mixing  freely  with  men  of  the  world,  2^.  Haweis  had  realised  and 
grasped  the  fullest  significance  of  this  religious  movement.  From  prac- 
tical experience,  as  well  as  from  personal  convictions,  he  knew  that  it  was 
no  sxirface  excitement,  no  passing  fanaticism.  The  outspoken  sentiments 
of  these  wanderers  embodied  his  own  inmost  belief.  He  knew  that 
men  were  daily  falling  away  from  the  English  Church,  from  all  Churches, 
as  not  finding  there  the  tangible  comfort  they  needed.  He  could  lay 
his  finger  upon  many  who  were  at  that  moment  living  upright,  faithful 
lives,  and  yet  who  rented  no  pew  in  church,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  knew  from  constant  repetition  all  that  the  preacher  had  to  tell 
them.  He  could  see,  too,  where  the  evil  lay.  All  his  life  he  had  been 
stad3ring  the  creeds  of  the  day ;  he  knew  the  various  religious  sects, 
their  arguments,  their  dogmas. 

We  have  noted,  in  some  degree,  the  gradual  growth  of  his  own 
mind  on  matters  religioxus.  We  have  seen  above  all  how  from  veiy 
boyhood  the  spirit  of  his  faith  was  broad  and  generous ;  how,  as  a 
'Clei^;yman,  he  never  knew  the  narrow  feeling  of  sectarianism ;  how  his 
one  great  principle  amongst  his  people  was  to  make  them  reaUse  that 
he  was,  before  a  priest,  a  man  like  themselves.  He  knew  his  own  mind 
now,  for  he  saw  that  the  conventional  sermon  was  exterminating 
religion.    Then  this  new  man — this  obscure  preacher  with  his  great  soul, 
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thought  that  if  he  could  but  get  the  people  to  his  chapel,  holding  about 
1,400  in  all,  in  the  shortest  street  in  London,  he  could  throw  a  broad 
ray  of  light  across  the  dimness  of  their  path.    So  he  announced  that  he 
would  preach  a  sermon  on  the  ^'  Position  of  the  Liberal  Clergj."    Tho 
title  was  not  peculiarly  d  propos  of  the  subject,  and  many  who  read  it  in 
the  daily  papers  didn't  exactly  see  what  it  had  got  to  do  with  their  especial 
needs.    Nevertheless,  there  was  a  better  congpregation  than  usual.    Mr. 
Haweis,  as  is  his  frequent  practice,  gare  no  text,  but  plunged  into  his 
subject  at  once.    Defending  himself  from  a  possible  charge    '^  unsettling 
people's  minds,  he  declared  that  he  spoke  only  to  those  whose  minds 
were  already  unsettled.    And  first  he  spoke  of  the  obstacles  in  the  patlk 
of  the  truth-seeker — Literest,  Prejudice,  Tradition,  Force  of  Example,. 
Old  Associations— explaining  the  special  nature  of  each,   and  shewing 
forcibly  that  none  must  be  cherished  to  the  hindrance  of  a  new  belief. 
And  then  he  told  how  the    old-world  dogmas  (which  he  defined  as 
*'  doctrine  crystallized  ")  stood  in  the  way,  chaining  us  to  ancient,  worn- 
out  formulas,  holding  us  down  to  the  observance  of  rules  that  were  no 
longer  a  guide  but  an  impediment.    He  shewed  how  the  world  was  erer 
striding  on ;  how,  on  every  subject,  old  ideas  were  continually  yielding- 
to  new  ones ;  how  the  conditions  of  society  were  perpetually  changing ; 
and  how  that  religion,  to  be  of  any  practical  service,  must  obey  the 
universal  law.    He  would  not  sweep  away  the  old  formularies,  but  would 
have  them  moulded  to  the  wants  of  each  successive  age.    '*  Christianity 
itself,"  said  he,  **  is  not  a  fixed  term,  so  ready  is  it  to  change,  so  eager  is  it 
to  assimilate  with  every  new  mode  of  life  and  character  in  every  age." 

In  combating  fearlessly  the  infallibility  of  certain  portions  of  th^ 
Sacred  Book,  he  said,  ''  If  we  value  the  Bible,  we  do  not  Valu^  it  for 
its  infallibility ;  that  is  not  the  nature  of  its  value,  that  is  not  an  element 
in  its  inspiration."  Here  he  disting^uished  clearly  between  Belief  and 
Faith ;  defining  Faith  as  **  the  instinct  of  trust  in  the  Invisible,"  a  some- 
thing *' which  underlies  all  religions,  and  impels  men  to  practise 
outwardly  what  they  believe  inwardly."  The  object  of  Belief,  on  the 
other  hand,  **  is  not  decided  by  any  intuition,  but  is  decided  simply  by 
the  mind."  Belief  is  distinct  from  Faith ;  -'you  may  believe  a  thing, 
yet  not  have  any  faith  in  it."  It  is  no  real  matter  whether  a  beautiful 
truth  is  inspired  or  not,  **  our  faith  in  it  is  the  same." 

From  beginning  to  end  the  whole  sermon  was  one  which  g^ve  the 
fullest  expression  to  the  religious  dififtculties  of  the  people.  It  was 
published,  and  naturally  enough  stirred  up  wrathful  controversy. 
There  are  sects  in  every  age  who  would  stamp  out  all  that  is  new  and 
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true,  and  deave  to  that  which  is  old  and  worn-out.  ''This  feUow/' 
said  they,  "  is  going  to  turn  religion  upside  down ;  he  preaches  against 
{he  law  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets."  It  was  said  that  he  had  no  doc- 
trine, that  he  taught  no  system,  that  his  position  in  the  Church  was  an 
anomaly ;  not  unfrequently  was  he  assailed  as  a  pretender,  a  hypocrite, 
and  there  was  need  of  resolute  will  to  weary  or  break  down  the  voice 
of  opposition. 

To  this  day  it  is  constantly  urged  against  Mr.  Haweis  by  the 
extreme  li.    a  Church  party  that  he  does  not  know  theology.     It  is 

but  a  cant  cry,  a  meaningless  objection.    Was  he  not  bred  in  the 

hottest  atmosphere  of  High  Churchism  ?    Did  not  the  Bitualistic  high 

priests  themselves  instruct  him  both  in  the  esoterics  and  the  exoterics  of 

their  doctrine?    It  is  because  he  does  know  every  phase  of  their 

teaching  that  he  denies  its  soundness. 

Some  of  the  deepest  reasoners  of  the  day  were  on  his  side,  and  in 
proportion  as  his  views  became  widely  known,  Mr.  Haweb's  church 
became  full  to  overflowing.  Little  by  little  his  fame  was  noised,  and 
each  successive  Simday  saw  a  gradual  -increase  in  the  congregation. 
Many  who  had  forgotten  the  inside  of  a  church,  who  had  long  seceded 
from  public  worship,  came  and  returned  again  to  the  chapel  in  West- 
moreland Street.  The  old  high  pews  were  cut  down,  hundreds  of  camp 
stools  and  flap  seats  filled  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  buildings 
rattling  casements  were  replaced  by  stained  glass  windows,  the  gentle 
rain  from  heaven  no  longer  trickled  through  the  disreputable  roof  and 
down  the  necks  of  the  worshippers. 

The  foremost  thinkers,  writers,  politicians  of  the  age  are  seen 
daring  the  season  at  Westmoreland  Street,  and  amongst  those  present 
we  have  noted  at  different  times  Gladstone,  Tennyson,  Froude,. 
Bubinstein,  Costa,  Millais,  Holman  Hunt,  Gounod,  Hartington,, 
Stafford  Northcote,  &c.,  &c.  Looking  down  the  centre  aisle  over  the 
densely  packed  rows  of  listeners,  one  realised  at  a  glance  how  wide- 
already  was  the  influence  of  the  preacher's  words.  There  seemed  to 
be  men  and  women  of  all  ranks,  of  all  professions ;  there  were  old 
men  with  grey  beards,  men  of  middle  age,  and  a  strangely  large 
proportion  of  young  men  on  the  verge  of  manhood.  Here  and  there- 
a  face  of  great  note  in  the  scientific  world,  whilst  ladies  of  the  highest 
rank  and  fashion  seemed  glad  to  stand  in  lobbies,  or  struggle  for 
camp-stools  in  the  aisles.  The  very  choir-stalls  are  frequently  invaded,, 
and  every  square  inch  of  the  floor  crowded  by  listeners,  seated  on 
hassocks  handed  to  them  out  of  the  pews.     And  Sunday  by  Sunday 
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"*' the  preacher  was  wise  and  still  taught  the  people  knowledge."  It 
seemed  to  the  faith-seekers  as  though  thej  had  found  the  truths  they 
sought,  this  new  teacher  brought  religion  down  close  to  the  eveiy-day 
world,  placed  it  in  such  near  relationship  with  the  daily  lives  of  his 
hearers. 

Let  us  understand  clearly  what  his  position  was.  He  taught  no 
lax,  easy-going  creed,  no  loose-fitting  system  of  religion  whereby  a 
man  might  abjure  all  his  old  belief,  and  trust  blindly  to  the  guidance 
of  the  unknown.  The  key-note  of  Mr.  Hawreis's  theology  is  moralitjf 
4ouehed  with  emotion.  It  is  his  mission  not  to  force  upon  the  people  any 
scheme  of  religion,  but  to  preserve  the  moral  health,  to  promote  at 
once  the  virtue  and  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  the  community.  He 
binds  upon  men  the  absolute  necessity  of  living  up  to  a  high  standard 
of  physical  and  spiritual  energy.  He  holds  the  purpose  of  the  Church 
to  be  moral  and  spiritual  rather  than-  theological ;  an  institution  for 
the  development  of  religious  life,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  relig;ious 
spirit,  not  a  society  for  the  propagation  of  dogmas. 

He  will  have  us  continually  dimbing  upwards,  shaking  off  every 
incimibrance  to  a  life  of  higher  intent  on  earth,  flinging  aside  our  most 
time-honoured  notions,  lest  they  stand  in  the  way  of  a  continual  rise. 
We  are  to  be  bound  by  no  fixed  dogma  in  religion.  Doctrine,  faith, 
and  morals  are  all  to  be  progressive.  But  there  is  nothing  vague  in 
his  teaching.  Never  before  has  so  practical  a  doctrine  been  uttered  in 
the  pulpit.  Eor  here  is  a  preacher  who  says  that  a  man  may  yet  mix 
with  the  world  around  him,  take  part  in  the  physical  pleasures  of  lif e, 
yet  not  be  **  in  danger  of  the  judgment."  One  by  one  he  has  taken  up 
the  pleasures  of  society,  shewed  the  uses  and  abuses  of  which  they  are 
capable,  and  the  utter  uselessness  to  the  present  age  of  a  doctrine 
•condemnatory  of  aU  mundane  amusements.  No  man  wages  a  more 
vigorous  war  against  the  vices  and  abuses  of  the  day  than  Mr.  Haweis. 
Bubble  companies,  trade  swindles,  false  elections,  social  shams,  are 
attacked  with  an  honest  intensity,  with  a  passionate  demand  for  tmthy 
whose  homely  earnestness  often  makes  his  hearers  smile.  Many  a 
modem  pretender  has  been  picked  to  pieces  by  him  in  the  pulpit,  and 
left  without  a  leg  to  stand  upon.  As  a  fluent  speaker  he  has  not  an 
-equal,  in  law,  politics,  or  the  Church.  Preaching  from  no  written  MS. 
often  without  a  note  or  a  text,  he  will  discourse  with  marveUoos 
rapidity  (gasping  sometimes  for  breath  in  his  eloquent  haste)  for  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a-half .  Sometimes  he  will  talk  to  his  congre- 
.gation  as  though  he  were  privately  admonishing  his  own  family  circle. 
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(**You,  my  dear  friends,  as  a  congregation  have  many  faults.")} 
Again,  he  will  leave  the  majority  of  them  far  behind  in  deep  musings^ 
on  **  The  Idea  of  God."  Mr.  Haweis's  style  is  partly  moulded  on  that 
of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  but  there  is  a  fire  of  originality  about  hia 
utterances  that  is  all  his  own.  Many  of  his  similes  are  drawn  from 
personal  observation  in  his  daily  outings.  A  shop  window,  a  street 
row,  a  journey  by  rail,  a  walk  down  Oxford  Street,  supplies  him  with 
abundant  matter  for  humorous  illustration,  and  he  does  not  shrink 
from  telling  a  smart  story  in  the  pulpit  by  way  of  pointing  a  striking 
passage. 

In  the  summer  of  1873  he  was  chosen  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster 
to  be  special  preacher  at  the  evening  service  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
On  that  occasion  he  paid  a  funeral  tribute  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who- 
liad  been  killed  the  day  before  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Part  of  tho 
sermon  was  printed  next  day  in  the  Times,  Last  spring,  the  walls  of 
Mr.  Haweis's  church  being  declared  unsafe,  he  preached  in  St.  James's 
Hall,  and  on  every  occasion  the  Hall  was  crowded.  Yielding  to- 
numerous  requests,  he  proposes  to  conduct  four  morning  services  there  in 
the  month  of  May,  1878,  his  own  church  being  quite  inadequate  to 
accommodate  the  nimibers  seeking  admission. 

As  an  author  Mr.  Haweis  stands  high  in  the  literary  world.  His 
best  known  work,  **  Music  and  Morals,"  a  vigorous  attempt  to  do  for 
Music  what  Mr.  Buskin  has  done  for  Art,  is  now  in  its  seventh  and 
cheaper  edition.  He  has  published  also  three  volimies  of  sermons,, 
(each  an  admirable  book  for  young  men  of  the  day  who  boast  any 
thinking  power— clear,  terse,  practical,  without  a  particle  of  dryness  or 
dogma) ;  **  Thoughts  for  the  Times,"  in  its  eleventh  edition  ;  *'  Current 
Coin,"  third  edition ;  a  popular  little  book  called  **  Pet,  or  Pastimes 
and  Penalities ; "  and  a  most  original  novelette  on  Cremation,  ''  Ashes  to 
Ashes,"  of  which  a  German  edition  has  considerable  circulation.  Mr. 
Haweis  has  a  large  public  in  America,  and  Australia,  and  even  in 
Africa,  and  various  foreign  editions  of  his  works  are  in  circulation. 

Several  more  or  less  inaccurate  accoimts  of  his  career  and  ministry 
have  been  published,  the  best  known  of  which  is  perhaps  the  recent 
sketchy  paper  in  the  WTiitehall  Review, 

The  London  correspondents  of  provincial  journals  seem  to  live  upon 
Westmoreland  Street  on  Sunday,  where  they  pick  up  **copy  "  freely  ^ 
and  unscrupulous  reporters  are  especially  fond  of  printing  and  selling^ 
his  discourses  without  leave  and  without  corrections,  to  the  preacher's 
•very  constant  annoyance. 
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Socially^  few  men  of  the  day  are  more  widely  known,  and  it  seems 
to  be  a  settled  principle  with  him  that  he  who  would  preach  wiHi  effect 
must  mix  with  the  yarious  classes  he  proposes  to  instruct.  In  his  walks 
through  the  Metropolis  his  eye  is  keen  to  detect  a  municipal  abuse,  and 
wherever  he  notes  an  evil  habit,  a  social  law  that  seems  to  press  heavily 
on  the  poorer  classes,  he  is  not  slow  to  interfere  in  person,  or  to  set  ike 
machinery  of  the  Press  in  motion.  A  passionate  lover  of  evetything 
musical,  he  is  often  seen  in  the  concert-room.  An  ardent  admirer  of  Ur. 
Irving,  his  face  may  also  be  seen  in  a  private  box  at  the  Lyceum,  and 
the  managers  of  that  theatre  in  their  turn  are  not  unfrequently  to  be 
found  at  St.  James's,  Westmoreland  Street.  Indeed,  a  short  time  ago 
the  managers  offered  Mr.  Haweis  the  Lyceum  for  a  course  of  popular 
evening  services — ^an  offer  which  considerations  of  expediency,  urged 
upon  him  by  the  Bishop,  alone  deterred  him  from  accepting. 

Mr.  Haweis  is  on  the  best  terms  with  his  ecclesiastical  superiors ; 
the  Bishops  are  frequent  attendants  at  his  church  as  hearers,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  twice  preached  in  his  pulpit.  Mr. 
Haweis,  though  mixing  little  with  the  clergy,  is  on  excellent  personal 
terms  with  all  his  clerical  brethren.  This  summer  he  was  invited  by 
the  Rector  of  St.  James's,  Piccadilly,  to  address  a  large  gathering  of 
the  Metropolitan  clergy  on  Sunday  Kecreation,  and  although  naturally 
in  a  minority  his  reception  was  most  cordial  and  flattering.  Mr. 
Haweis  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  he  labours  to 
make  also  the  Church  of  the  Future. 

TlOHE   HOPKDTS. 
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WINGS  OF  ESCAPE : 

OR,     THE     LIMIT     OF     MAGIC. 

By  an  Old  Contributor. 


I  8EB  a  large,  lofty,  and  very 
beautiful  room,  old  fashioned  in 
appearance.  I  see  an  old  man 
and  a  youn^  man,  playing  chess  ; 
the  old  man  dai^-browed,  his 
companion  bright-looking  and 
handsome.  Beside  them,  watching 
the  game,  and  at  the  same  time 
touching  a  harp  with  wandering 
fingers,  I  see  a  very  fair  and  deli- 
oate  girl,  draped  in  white. 

And  now  I  see  approach  the 
table  what  seems  like  the  wraith 
of  that  fair  young  girl — ^but  no,  it 
is  a  woman  as  real  as  herself — ^it 
is  her  twin  sister. 

I  can  see  that  the  powers  of 
^ood  and  evil  are  fighting  a  sore 
battle— not  upon  this  chess  table, 
but  on  the  table-land  of  life.  I 
can  see  the  spirit  of  tragedy 
brooding  over  these  people.  And 
looking  upon  them  I  can  see  the 
past — 5  can  trace  their  footsteps, 
as  day  by  day  they  approached 
this  hour,  which  is  a  cumax  in 
their  lives — an  hour  of  fate. 


In  the  fragrant  heart  of  one  of 
our  sweetest  counties  stands  a 
very  quaint  and  picturesque  old 
abbey.  At  the  present  time  any 
traveller  will  have  it  shewn  ta  him 
as  a  sight  of  the  country  side,  for 
it  is  not  only  a  beautiful  and  an- 
cient building,  but  its  interest  is 
heightened  by  a  legend  of  a  scarce- 


ly modern  character,  although 
its  date  is  comparatively  recent. 
Many  a  would-be  purchaser  or 
tenant  of  this  pleasant  place  has 
been  scared  thence  by  the  memory 
of  the  -too  touching  and  uncanny 
tale  of  magic  which  to  every  neigh- 
bour is  so  intimately  connected 
with  Mereham  Abbey. 

Not  too  long  ago  for  many  a 
buxom  village  matron  to  remem- 
ber as  a  vivid  recollection  of  her 
childhood,  Mereham  Abbey  was 
inhabited  by  the  last  of  the  old 
family  who  held  it,  and  had  been 
lords  of  the  surrounding  manor 
for  long  generations  back.  Roger 
Seytoun  was  -a  man  much  disliked 
by  his  tenants  and  his  servants. 
His  early  life  had  been  passed 
abroad,  and  he  had  returned  home 
to  take  possession  of  his  property, 
after  his  father's  death.  Those 
who  remembered  the  old  master's 
son  as  a  fair-haired,  merry  little  lad, 
found  it  no  easy  task  to  recognise 
or  welcome  the  dark-browed,  surly 
man  of  more  than  middle  age  who 
returned  to  take  his  position  among 
them.  He  brought  with  him  two 
daughters,  twin  children  of  a  dead 
mother;  and  with  these  young 
girls  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
his  old  home. 

He  had  not  been  among  his 
people  many  years  before  they  gave 
him,  though  with  bated  breath 
and  fearful  look  around,  the  name 
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of  the  Old.  Wizard.  HLis  strange 
manner,  his  many  mysterious 
doinc^,  and  the  tremendous  will 
which  characterised  him,  and 
which  compelled  obedience  even 
from  those  who  desired  to  with- 
hold it,  led  his  inferiors  and 
servants  to  regard  him  as  one  of 
the  evil  practitioners  of  the  black 
art.  His  neighbours  of  his  own 
rank  also  grew  to  regard  him 
sbyly;  and  with  the  superior 
wisdom  of  the  more  educated 
classes,  they  did  not  hesitate 
among  themselves  to  pronounce 
him  mad. 

When  first  the  two  fair  twin 
sisters,  Annette  and  Sybilla,  entered 
upon  their  new  home,   they  were 
much  liked  and  admired.    For  a 
certain   indefinable    charm   hung 
about  these  girls  :  they  seemed  to 
breathe  an  atmosphere  of  delicate 
purity  and  sweetness  of    living, 
which  altogether  removed   them 
from  any  of  the   associations    of 
their  fatiier.      But  as  the  years 
passed  over  them  in  their  beauti- 
nd  and  quiet  home,  where  every 
health-giving  and  beauty-nourish- 
ing agent  surrounded  them,   the 
bloom    of    health  vanished  with 
swift    and    unarrested    footsteps. 
Sybilla' s  fairy  form  first  bore  evi- 
dence of  the  inherent  feebleness  of 
her  condition;    and  friends  who 
had  been  wont  to  say  that  it  was 
impossible  to    know    the    sisters 
apart,  now  asserted  that  Sybilla 
was  easQy  to  be  recognised  by  her 
more  wearied  movements,  by  the 
dark  circles  beneath  her  eyes,  and 
the  pallor  of  her  cheeks.    Both 
girls  were  essentially  delicate  in 
appearance,  as  a  flower  is  delicate, 
but  not  as  an  ailing  person  is  deli- 
cate ;  but  now   SybiUa's  languor 
earned  her  that  epithet  in  its  less 
agreeable  sense. 

Yet  still  together  they  wandered 
among  the  deep  fern  covered  glens 
that  surrounded  Mereham  Abbey ; 
still  hand  in  hand  they  climbed  the 


wooded  hills  and  sought  all  their 

Eleasure  of  life  among  the  swift 
irds  and  nodding  wild  flowers. 
For  small  pleasure  had  they  within 
the  old  Abbey  walls.  S^dom  did 
their  father's  firiends  pleaae  their 
more  fastidious  taste,  and  they 
played  but  passive  hostesses  at  the 
dinner  or  supper  parties  now  and 
then  held  in  the  great  dining-room. 
For  Eoger  Seytoun  was  a  rough 
and  boisterous  man,  and  even 
those  who  found  his  uproarious 
hospitality  congenial  wondered 
profoimdly  whence  had  come  the 
two  delicate  sprites  that  he  caUed 
his  children.  If  they  reproduced 
their  mother,  no  wonder  then, 
thought  they,  that  the  poor  lady 
died ;  for  Ul  must  she  have  been 
suited  to  bear  company  to  Hoger 
Seytoun's  tempestuous  living. 

Yet  this  old  man,  so  roug^  and 
apparently  so  random  when  in  his 
hours  of    enjoyment,   coidd    con- 
dense his  powers  and  concentrate 
his  faculties,  so  that  he  was  a  man 
to  fear,  when  the  whim  of  power 
was  on  him.     Long  hours  of  the 
day  and  night  were  passed  by  him 
alone  in  his  own  room — a  chamber 
luxurious  enough  for  the  reception 
of  any  visitor,  so  dearly  did  the 
old  man  love  his  personal  living — 
yet  rigorously  closed  against  all, 
save    his    daughters.      Here    ho 
would  f requenfly  lock  himself  in 
with  the  two  girls,  and  no  servant 
dare  approach  that  bolted   door. 
even  with  the  most  urgent  mes- 
sage.     But    more    often    Sybilla 
alone  bore  him  company  in  this 
room,  which  was  regarded  by  all 
but  themselves  with  dread  :    An- 
nette being  sent  alone  to  wile  her 
time  away  out  of  doors,  or  perhaps 
to  hunt  up  some  reference  for  her 
father  in  the  big  library.      Por 
Boger     Seytoun,     with     all     his. 
uproarious  love  of  life,  was  a  hard 
reader,    and  a  student  of  many 
subjects. 

Some  of   the  neighbours,  who 
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Iiad  learnt  bitterly  to  dislike  their 
manorial  lord,  made  strange  mur- 
murings  over  Sybilla's  ill  health, 
and  evident  decrease  of  spirits,  as 
the  time  wore  on,   and  still  the 
change  in  her  was  only  for  the 
worse.     They    asked    angrily    of 
themselves  how  was  it  9iat  the 
years  which  passed  made  so  little 
difference  to  the  old  man  ? — indeed, 
he    might    have    been    thoufi^ht 
yoimger,   and  of  more  vital  me 
than  when  first  he  came  among 
them.     And  the  servants  of  the 
Abbey  would  whisper  to  one  another 
as  to  the  doings  in  that  dread  room 
of  the  master's.  Why  did  the  frail 
Sybilla    come  ever  thence    more 
tot*-ering  in  her  steps,  more  deeply 
pallid  in  her  countenance  than  she 
entered  it  ?    Yet  none  had  answer 
to   such    queries ;    only    the    old 
crones    shook    their    heads,    and 
woidd  turn  aside    hurriedly   not 
to    meet  the   old  Wizard,  while 
the  gentlefolk  among  themselves 
oi)enjy    expressed    a     wish    that 
the  old  Maniac  of   Mereham  Ab- 
bey would   do    some    sufficiently 
mad  thing  to  justify  his  daughters 
l>eing  removed  from  his  cnarge. 

But  there  was  no  chance  of  that 
desirable  event.  Roger  Seytoun's 
eyes  were  as  wide  open,  if  not  con- 
siderably wider,  than  those  of  the 
country  squires  and  their  wives ; 
he  knew  well  enough  how  to  con- 
duct his  own  life  safely. 

So  the  two  girls  merged  into 
early  womanhood,  and  together 
passed  daily  through  the  village 
street,  still  undistinguishable  each 
from  the  other  to  a  stranger's  eye. 
!But  the  villagers  knew  weU  that 
'twas  Sybilla  who  always  leaned 
heavily  now  upon  her  more  erect  and 
swift-footed  sister ;  that  'twas  Sy- 
billa who  paused  at  every  wayside 
resting-place,  while  Annette  stood 
l>eside  her,  or  wandered  away  to 
^ther  flowers. 

One  fair  autumn  afternoon,  as 
the  sisters,  returning  home  from 


their  daily  walk,  entered  the  house 
at  a  side  door,  they  were  met  by 
the  maid  who  waited  on  them. 

"You  are  late,"  she  said,  "and 
I  was  afraid  you  would  have  no 
time  to  dress.  For  there  is  a 
gentleman  that  the  master  told  us 
to  have  all  things  at  their  best  for; 
he  has  gone  now  to  the  cellar  after 
some  special  wines  for  the  dinner." 

"  Another  guest ! "  said  Sybilla, 
wearily.  "  Surely  we  have  enough 
of  strangers — I  had  hoped  for 
some  quiet  days." 

"Ah,  but  this  is  a  very  hand- 
some gentleman,"  said  the  maid ; 
"  he  is  young  and  fresh  in  face." 

The  twins  were  sufficiently  loved 
by  those  that  served  them  to  make 
the  maids  wish  each  handsome 
gentleman  who  visited  the  Abbey 
would  carry  them  away  to  a 
brighter  home.  These  women 
served  for  awhile,  for  the  sake  of 
the  good  pay  that  Roger  Seytoun 
loved  to  give  those  who  waited  on 
him ;  but  they  pitied  the  girls 
who  were  always  to  dwell  beneath 
his  tyrannical  control. 

Annette  laughed  lightly  at  the 
woman's  words;  for  she  knew 
well  enough  the  meaning  hid  in 
them.  But  Sybilla  sighed;  for 
her  heart  was  too  subdued  to  cast 
away  its  sadness. 

Some  weariness  too  heavy  for 
her  to  bear  was  to-day  upon  her ; 
and  she  woidd  not  go  to  the 
dining-hall.  She  bade  the  maids 
tell  her  father  she  was  ill,  and 
dressing  Annette  with  her  own 
hands  in  the  white  robes  which  in 
the  evening  the  sisters  always 
wore,  she  sent  her  down  alone 
to  act  the  hostess  at  the  table. 
Annette  went  willingly  enough ; 
she  still  had  gaiety  in  her  heart, 
and  was  ready  to  see  a  stranger, 
as  weU  as  to  relieve,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, her  sister  from  the  task. 

"Sybilla  ill,"  growled  Roger 
Seytoun.  "  She  is  always  ill  now. 
I'm  tired  of  hearing  of  it." 
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Annette  flushed,  but  made  no 
answer ;  and  young  Lord  Lamont, 
sitting  opposite,  saw  the  flush, 
and  quickly  spoke  to  divert  atten- 
tion  from  the  harsh-soUndiBg 
speech. 

Annette's  eyes  wandered  often 
during  the  dinner,  to  the  pleasant 
face  of  the  young  lord.  But  after  a 
while  she  cast  them  down,  and  her 
gaiety  deserted  her.  Why  was 
he  here,  and  welcomed  so  warmly? 
He  was  of  a  wholly  different  type 
from  the  chosen  companions  of  her 
father's  social  hours.  Her  heart 
sank  within  her  when  this  chill 
wonder  came  upon  it. 

But,  though  Annette  grew  pale 
and  silent,  Lord  Lament  still 
gazed  upon  her,  half  wondering, 
half  admiring.  Something  in  the 
delicate  face  aroused  his  interest 
and  sympathy ;  he  recognised  an 
unusual  atmosphere  which  ema- 
nated from  her. 

He  was  glad  when  the  old 
man  rose  from  the  table,  and  they 
followed  Annette  into  the  wide, 
quaint,  old-fashioned  hall  of  the 
Abbey,  which  was  used  as  a 
drawing-room.  A  modem  drawing- 
room  opened  from  it,  which  con- 
tained the  only  coal"buming  fire- 
place in  the  house:  but  Roger 
oej'toun  hated  that  room,  for  he 
delighted  in  real  comfort.  He 
liked  on  these  cool  autumn  even- 
ings to  see  the  great  logs  from  his 
wood-yard  bum  slowly  on  the 
ancient  hearth.  And  he  liked  the 
wide,  weU-used  hall,  with  its 
warm,  heavy  old  curtains  and  dim 
family  portraits  on  the  walls. 

So  here  they  gathered;  and 
while  the  two  men  played  chess 
by  the  broad  hearth,  Annette 
brought  her  harp,  and  drew  from 
its  strings  some  plaintive  airs. 
She  woidd  not  sing ;  she  was  not 
gay  enough  at  the  moment,  but 
she  knew  that  it  pleased  her  father 
that  she  should  shew  her  power 
over  the  old-fashioned  instrument 


that  looked  so  in  keeping  with  the 
room.  Yet  she  watched  the  game 
with  fascinated  eyes ;  for  her 
father's  skill  in  all  such  contests 
had  become  to  her  a  thing  of 
terror.  Watching  each  move,  she 
soon  noticed  that  after  a  while  he 
played  less  skilfully  than  was  his 
wont ;  his  mind  was  not  upon  it, 
Annette  looked  at  him  with  a 
quick  shudder.  What  then  was 
that  strong,  and  to  her  terrible, 
mind  intent  upon  ?  She  saw  that 
he  looked  ever  and  anon  at  the 
dark  curtain  which  screened  the 
door. 

Soon  it  was  raised  and  dropped 
again,  a  light  footfall  came  across 
the  polished  floor,  and  on  the 
hearth,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
chess  table,  stood  Sybilla — oppo- 
site her  sister,  but  with  her  eyes 
fastened  upon  her  father's  face. 

She  was  dressed  in  her  vrhite 
robes,  and  white  flowers  nestled 
in  her  hair.  Annette  saw  all  this, 
aod  again  she  shuddered.  Why 
was  Sybilla  thus  compelled  to 
appear  before  their  guest  ? 

•My  daughter,  Sybilla.  This 
is  Lord  Lament,"  said  tlie  old 
man;  '*  sit  .down,  child,  you  are 
tired?" 

Sybilla  bowed  to  the  young-  man, 
and  then  stood  silent.  Lord  La- 
ment had  risen  at  the  words  and 
stood  as  silent  as  Sybilla,  amazed, 
startled,  almost  horrified  at  the 
apparition  that  had  so  quietly  ap- 
peared before  him.  For  it  seemed 
to  him  that  Annette's  wraith  stood 
opposite  her,  only  a  shade  paler 
and  more  spiritueUe  than  herself. 
But  quickly  conquering  his  sur- 
prise, he  drew  a  chair  near  for 
Sybilla,  and  the  old  man,  ac^ain 
saying  "  Sit  down,"  pointed  im- 
periously to  the  chair  behind  her. 
Sybilla,  who  had  stood  rigidly  and 
coldly  beside  him,  .now  sank  obe* 
diently  into  it,  with  a  deep  and 
heavy  sigh 

The  game   was  resumed,    and 
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Eoger  Seytoun  now  turned  his 
full  mind  upon  it,  so  that  Lord 
Lamont  soon  found  that  he  must 
do  80  likewise  if  he  would  not  be 
most  ig^ominiously  beaten. 

Another  game  was  played,  and 
then  Sybilla,  who  had  appeared 
gradually  to  recover  some  natural 
colour  and  vivacity,  was  bidden  by 
her  father  to  play  or  sing  with 
Annette.  She  rose  to  obey,  with- 
out a  word  of  excuse  or  demur, 
and  the  sisters,  going  to  a  piano 
which  stood  near,  sang  together, 
making  sweet  echoes  m  the  lofty 
hall. 

And  young  Lord  Lamont  sat 
gazing  upon  them  in  wonder.  It 
fieemed  to  him — as  to  all  who  were 
admitted  to  as  close  an  intercourse 
with  the  family  of  Mereham 
Abbey — that  some  magic  charm 
or  speU  lay  upon  these  two  pale, 
dreamy  women. 

The  evening  soon  passed  away 
with  pleasant  talk,  music,  and  the 
various  amusements  which  the 
queer  old  Abbey  provided.  And 
when  Lamont  went  to  his  room  he 
walked  as  though  in  a  mystic 
dream — in  which  two  fair  women 
continually  became  one,  and  yet 
were  two  !  The  twins,  so  marvel- 
lously like  and  so  spectral  in  their 
ways,  affected  him  strangely. 

When  their  guest  had  left  them, 
the  sisters  were  ordered  to  their 
father's  room.  All  together,  yet  in 
silence,  they  entered  it;  the  old 
man  was  full  of  his  thoughts,  and 
his  daughters  were  troubled 
with  ominous  fears.  And  Annette 
— though  stronger  than  her  sister 
— trembled  the  most — trembled 
and  kept  her  eyes  upon  the  ground. 

**  You  are  silent,  my  children," 
said  the  old  man,  taking  his  accus- 
tomed seat  in  a  large  and  beautiful 
carved  chair.  **Do  you  not  like 
our  young  friend  ?  I  have  waited 
niany  a  year  for  just  such  an  one 
as  he,  and  he  has  come  in  the  nick 
of  time.    The  foul  fiend  himself 


must  have  guided  his  steps  this 
way  to-day  in  my  interests! 
Unmarried,  a  not  immanageable 
disposition,  a  gentleman,  and  above 
all,  rich  !  Come,  children,  which 
of  you  shall  it  be  ?  Se  shall  love 
either  of  you,  so  choose  quickly  !  " 

And  as  he  spoke,  Roger  Se3rtoun 
laughed  a  long  and  loud  guffaw  at 
his  own  confident  words. 

'*It  shall  not  be  I,"  responded 
one  of  the  pale  maidens,  in  gentle 
but  curt  words. 

'*  Nor  I,"  said  the  other,  with 
even  a  deeper  tone  of  decision. 

The  old  man  looked  angrily  at 
Sybilla,  who  spoke  last.  As  her 
quick,  resolute  words  fell  on  his 
ear,  his  mood  changed.  He  had 
been  full  of  a  horrible  jocularity, 
disposed  to  laugh  over  his  imholy 
purposes;  but  as  Sybilla  spoke, 
his  brow  grew  black  with  a  sudden 
rage. 

**  What!"  said  he,  fiercely,  ''you 
refuse  ?  Then  how  are  we  to  re- 
trieve our  exhausted  fortunes  ? 
What  other  plan  have  we 
neglected?  this  is  the  only  one 
open  to  us  now.  Hitherto  know- 
ledge has  been  power  to  us,  and 
it  must  continue  to  be  so,  or  ruin 
is  our  inevitable  lot." 

Sitting  in  the  beautiful  carved 
chair,  his  broad  and  massive  form 
supported  by  its  high  back,  Roger 
Seytoim  did  not  look  a  man 
destined  for  ruin.  In  one  fashion 
or  another  the  brain  beneath  that 
beetling  forehead  and  broad  brow 
would  surely  accomplish  its  ends ! 
The  man  was  a  man  of  power — 
but  what  a  power — which  made 
his  children  shrink  from  him — if 
they  could, — defy  him  ! 

While  he  spoke  his  eyes  were 
still  upon  Sybilla,  and  when  he 
ceased  speaking  he  did  not  take 
them  from  her.  His  piercing  gaze 
was  but  an  indication  of  the  force 
of  will  which  she  felt  him  to  be 
directing  upon  her ;  she  shrank 
from,  yet  unwillingly  turned  to- 
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wards  him ;  and  this  not  because 
of  that  remarkable  gaze  so  much 
as  because  of  a  subtle  yet  most 
potent  influence  which  he  threw 
upon  her,  and  which  held  her  as 
though  by  chains. 

Annette  was  deeply  lost  in  her 
own  thoughts  and  anticipations, 
and  did  not  notice  that  Sybilla 
grew  paler  beneath  her  father's 
eyes. 

He,  by  this  exercise  of  his  will 
upon  her,  gained,  as  he  weU  knew, 
a  double  end :  Annette,  less  influ- 
enced than  usual  by  his  presence, 
because  he  did  not  notice  her, 
gained  more  confidence  in  her 
reasons  for  disobedience,  and  her 
power  to  carry  it  out.  Like  the 
poles  of  a  magnet,  he  both  at- 
tracted and  repelled.  By  using 
his  whole  power  to  bend  Sybilla 
to  his  wish,  he,  at  the  same  time, 
furthered  his  purposes  by  releasing 
Annette  from  that  power. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  angrily,  but 
with  unmoviug  eyes  upon  Sybilla's 
face,  **  choose  now  which  of  you 
shall  have  the  love  of  this  yoimg 
man.  I  will  bid  his  spirit  hither 
and  enthral  it." 

Sybilla  rose  from  her  seat 
proudl}',  and  stood*  facing  her 
father. 

**I  will  be  no  party  to  the 
deed,"  said  she,  trembling  beneath 
his  fixed  gaze  as  she  spoke,  and 
yet  retaining,  as  by  a  tremendous 
exercise  of  her  own  will,  the 
stately  carriage  of  her  form. 
"  When  I  was  beautiful  I  might 
have  been  truly  loved,  but  though 
you  have  taught  us  many  wiles, 
you  have  taken  our  early  bloom 
from  us.  Yet  do  I  think  we  are 
neither  of  us  fallen  so  low  as  to 
accept  a  love  compelled  from  its 
giver." 

The  old  man  looked  with  his 
steadfast  gaze  upon  her  while  she 
spoke :  and  ere  the  words  were 
fully  out  of  her  lips,  her  erect  bear- 
ing relaxed,  and  she  sank  into  the 


seat  from  which  she  had  risen. 
Her  eyes  appeared  to  be  fascinated 
by  his  regard;  she  leaned  toward* 
him  as  she  sat. 

"  GK)  thou,"  he  cried,  suddenly 
and  fiercely,  when  she  had  so  far 
succumbed.  **  Go  thou,  rebellious 
child,  and  visit  him  in  his 
dreams !" 

As  he  spoke,  he  raised  his  ann 
with  imperious  gesture,  and 
seemed  as  though  with  that  action 
he  finally  gained  control  over  her 
struggling  spint;  for  her  form 
sank  helplessly  back  upon  the 
chair  in  which  she  had  been 
sitting :  the  pride  of  will  vanished 
utterly  from  its  attitude.  Sybilla's 
eyes  closed,  and  her  volition  was 
gone. 

Annette,  meanwhile,  had  flung 
herself  upon  a  couch  behind  her 
father's  chair,  where  she  was 
screened  from  his  sight.  Only 
mechanically  did  she  observe  what 
was  passing  between  him  and 
Sybilla :  her  mind  was  absorbed 
in  the  thought  of  what  Lord 
Lamont's  fate  would  be  if  allowed 
thus  to  become  Roger  Seytoun's 
prey.  And  earnestly  she  pondered 
how  to  save — ^how  to  warn  him ! 

Her  father  took  no  notice  of  her. 
He  knew  she  was  in  the  room,  and 
ready  at  hand  when  he  needed 
her.  So  she  remained  undisturbed, 
and  deeply  brooding  over  the 
probable  events  of  this  imhal- 
lowed  night. 

Lord  Lamont,  whose  fate  she 
was  regarding  with  trembling 
terror,  lay  in  a  wide  and  amply 
furnished  guest  chamber  at  the 
other  side  of  the  old  Abbey.  Two 
dark  and  lonely  corridors  must 
needs  be  traversed  by  any  human 
foot  that  would  go  from  the  old 
man's  room  to  his;  but  the 
visitant  who  now  approached  his 
bed  delayed  no  space  of  time 
upon  the  way.  For,  even  as 
Sybilla  sank  helpless  on  her  chair, 
at  that  very  moment  the  young 
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man  stirred  uneasily  in  liis  deep 
and  quiet  slumbers.  For,  witn 
iJiose  inner  eyes — which  the  magic 
wand  of  sleep  -will  sometimes  open 
when  it  has  closed  the  physical 
isight — he  beheld  bending  over  his 
couch  the  slender  form  of  one 
of  Roger  tieytoim's  delicate 
daughters. 

Sybilla's  spirit  stood  beside  his 
•couch— compelled  there  and  held 
there  by  the  fierce  wiU  of  the  old 
Tnan.  But  she  stood  there  a  brief 
moment  silently,  gazing  only  into 
Lord  Lamont's  wondering  and 
dream-charmed  eyes  :  for  she  was 
passionately  battling  against  the 
speech  her  father  strove  to  force 
upon  her. 

The  ghostly  shape  waxed  and 
waned — grew  dim  and  again  grew 
istron^ — as  Lord  Lamont  gazed 
ux>on  it — before  words  issued  from 
its  lips.  But  at  last  Sybilla  con- 
•quered:  and  into  the  sleeping 
man's  inner  ear  the  melancmoly 
tones  of  her  soul's  voice  pene- 
trated. 

"  I  am  sent  hither  to  bid  thee 
love  me! — hut  do  not  thou — for  I 
am  bewitched.  I  am  an  accursed 
xind  unhappy  being,  and  those 
lionest  eyes  of  thine  should  earn 
for  thee  a  true  woman's  love." 

Ere  his  startled  spirit  could 
realise  the  utterance — ere  his 
tossing  body  could  breathe  in  its 
awakening  a  muffled  cry  of  distress 
and  wonder — Sybilla  vanished  from 
his  side.  And  as  the  dim  shape  died 
away  from  his  sight,  SybiUa's 
inanimate  form  agam  stirred,  and 
her  resolute  will  flashed  out  from 
her  physical  eyes  upon  the  old 
"Wizard's  face.  Anger  clouded 
his  brow :  yet  a  dark  smile  hovered 
upon  his  lips. 

'  *  Eebellious  little  one ! "  stiid  he, 
jgruffly,  but  with  a  sound  of  scom- 
rul  amusement  in  his  voice,  **  frail 
sapling  as  thou  art  of  the  old  oak, 
jet  hast  thou  some  of  thy  father's 
power  in   thee.      But  I  am  too 


strong  for  you,  my  children,  and 
I  will  have  my  way !  Stay  thou 
still  there,  Sybilla ;  and,  Annette, 
come,  I  want  you." 

Annette  rose,  unwillingly  enough, 
and  approached  him. 

*  *  Fetch  hither  your  crystal, "  said 
he,  imperiously.  And  Annette 
slowly  approached  a  large  old 
cabinet  which  stood  at  the  side  of 
the  room.  There  were  many  secret 
drawers  and  unexpected  recesses 
in  this  ancient  keeping-place ;  but 
she  put  her  hand  imernngly  upon 
a  certain  drawer,  and  drew  from 
thence  a  carved  ivory  casket. 

With  reluctant  footsteps  she 
came  near  to  the  old  man,  who 
watched  her  with  knitted  brows. 
Seating  herself  upon  a  low  chair 
beside  him,  she  unlocked  the 
casket,  and  took  from  out  of  it  a 
piece  of  white  silk.  Wrapped  in 
this  lay  a  large  and  beautiful 
crystal ;  she  put  the  casket  aside, 
and  held  the  crystal  in  her  hand, 
shielding  it  from  surrounding  re- 
flections by  the  folds  of  the  white 
silk. 

**  Is  the  spirit  of  the  crystal 
present?"  demanded  the  old  man. 

**Ye8,"  said  Annette. 

**I  desire  that  Lord  Lamont's 
home  and  life  shall  be  made  visible 
to  you.     Is  the  crystal  clouded  ?" 

'*The  cloud  is  sejiarating.  I 
see  the  visions  coming  within  the 
crystal." 

"I  desire  to  know  the  truth 
about  him.  I  command  that  it  be 
shewn  to  you.  Is  he  as  rich  as  he 
seems — is  he  worth  the  great  stake 
which  I  put  upon  my  success  with 
him,  and  is  his  heaxt  free  ?" 

Annette  gazed  long  and  ear- 
nestly into  the  mystic  depths  of 
the  crystal  ball :  thickly  crowded 
the  visions  before  the  eyes  of  the 
seeress.     But  she  said  no  word. 

*'  Si)eak,"  said  the  old  man,  in 
his  imperious  tones,  "  speak  and 
give  me  the  answer." 

Annette  paused  yet  a  little ;  but 
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when  her  father  exclaimed  again 
more  angrily  at  her  silence,  she 
spoke,  though  with  seeming  difS.- 
culty. 

**  He  is  not  rich,"  she  said,  **he 
is  not  as  rich  as  you  suppose,  for 
he  has  troubles " 

**  Child,"  interrupted  the  old 
man,  with  furious  passion,  **you 
He  !" 

She  trembled,  and  was  silent. 

"  You  lie ! "  he  repeated,  observ- 
ing her  conscious  face.  '' Annette, 
if  you  speak  false,  and  keep  not 
your  vision  true,  I  will  punish  you 
as  no  woman  was  ever  punished ! 
Flatter  not  yourself  that  you  can 
stand  against  me  ! — ^you  are  but 
an  instrument  in  my  hands.  I 
command  you  to  repeat  truly  to 
me  what  is  given  you  by  the  spirit 
of  the  crystal.  If  you  do  not 
obey  me,  I  will  make  you  bow 
before  this  man  like  the  grass  be- 
fore the  wind,  yet  shaU  he  not 
answer  to  your  love!" 

The  old  man's  rage  was  terrible. 
His  brow  knotted,  and  the  purple 
veins  stood  swollen  upon  it.  Long 
possession  of  power  and  years  of 
unscrupulous  use  of  both  knowledge 
and  power,  had  made  him  unaole 
to  endure  a  slight  thwarting  of  his 
will.  And,  indeed,  it  was  most 
necessary  for  him  to  retain  his 
command  over  Annette. 

But  she,  gazing  into  his  tem- 
pestuous countenance,  gathered 
again  her  courage.  His  words 
went  too  bitterly  home  to  her  ; 
they  gave  her  the  strength  to  act, 
they  stung  her  into  desperate  de- 
fiance. 

"  I  have  borne  enough,"  she 
cried,  **I  will  not  be  your  tool  in 
this,  for — I  love  this  man  !  I  swear 
you  shall  not  hurt  him ! " 

And  starting  from  her  father's 
side  she  swiftly  fled  from  the  room. 

Sybilla  had  sat  in  her  chair 
throughout  this  scene  with  wearied 
attitude  and  pallid  face.  Her 
feeble  strength  was  exhausted;  she 


coidd  not  rouse  herself  to  any  fur- 
ther defiance.  She  was  too  utterly 
wearied  to  aid  Annette  by  word  or 
deed.  But  now,  when  her  sister's 
wild  words  fell  upon  her  ear,  she 
started,  and  sitting  up  in  her  chair^ 
looked  after  her  as  she  fled. 

*'My  poor  sister!"  she  mur- 
mured.  ''Is  there  no  God  indeed 
that  so  cruel  a  fate  should  fall 
upon  her  ?    My  poor  Annette  I " 

Yet,  though  the  revelation  of 
Annette's  heart  had  roused  her  so 
far,  she  was  too  weak  to  do  aught 
but  rock  herself  wofully  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  her  chair. 
Her  power  was  well  nigh  spent ; 
her  physical  forces  had  been  too 
severely  taxed. 

The  old  man's  glaring  eyes 
followed  Ajinette  from  the  room. 
He  made  no  attempt  to  arrest  her, 
for  he  seemed  exhausted  by  his 

gassion.  A  paroxysm  of  rage  had 
ashed  throughout  his  frame, 
leaving  him  shivering  and  en- 
feebled. He  leaned  back  a  second 
with  closed  eyes:  but  then 
quickly  gathered  himseK  together, 
and  rose  to  his  feet.  He  moved 
towards  Sybilla  with  a  less  fiimly 
planted  step  than  usual.  He 
approached  her,  and  leaning  over 
her  chair  drew  her  towards  him, 
so  that  the  fair  head  lay  upon  his 
breast,  while  he  held  one  hand 
fast  in  his.  The  attitude,  to  any 
looker  on,  might  have  appeared 
one  of  deep  affection ;  yet  it  was 
plainly  felt  by  both  to  be  an  atti- 
tude expressive  of  an3rthing  rath^ 
than  that.  Boger  Seytoun,  in 
his  gigantic  semiahness,  tilioaght 
nothing  of  the  girl  whose  physical 
life  he  drew  from  her ;  while 
Sybilla  easily  recognised  her 
decreased  vitality  when  she  had 
been  in  close  proximity  to  the  old 
man.  She  would  have  freed  her- 
self from  him  now,  at  the 
risk  of  his  passion,  for  she 
earnestly  desired  to  retain  what 
strength  she  had  to  help  Annette. 
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But  she  had  not  enough  force  to 
repel    him,    so    that    he    drank 

greedily  the  little  that  she  had. 
reathing  deeply,  after  a  few 
moments,  he  stood  erect  again, 
once  more  himself. 

Annette,  meantime,  was  traverse 
ing  the  dark  corridors  with  fleet 
and  frightened  footsteps.  The 
high  stained  windows  cast  strange 
lights  upon  the  floor,  more 
bewildering  and  more  terrifying 
than  the  imrkneee.  Annette  was 
of  too  highstnmg  a  nature,  was 
too  sensitive  a  seeress,  not  to  be 
▼ery  timid,  as  well  as  by  the 
virtue  of  her  upright  soul,  very 
brave.  Her  strong  heart  urged 
her  on,  while  her  whole  body 
trembled  at  each  sound  and  each 
flitting  shadow.  A  most  daring 
and  terrible  enterprise  was  hers ; 
ahe  was  determined  to  enter  the 
chamber  of  this  man  she  loved 
and  warn  him  of  his  danger.  Even 
as  ahe  neared  his  door  misgivings 
thickened  in  her  heart.  How 
could  she  hope  he  would  not  think 
her  mad  ?  How  could  she  shew  him 
the  terrible  truth  of  her  words  ? 

She  softly  tried  the  door — ^it 
•was  not  locked — and  pushing  it, 
she  entered. 

Deeply  and  quietly  Lord  Lament 
lay  dreaming  upon  his  couch.  In 
his  slumbers  he  still  sees  Sybilla's 
form  and  pursues  it.  That  white 
robed  phantom  still  flits  from  his 
grasp. 

But  suddenly  he  is  recalled  from 
this  phantom- realm — he  is  startled 
by  a  light  and  delicate  touch, 
which  softly,  but  by  its  magnetic 
force,  effectually  arouses  him. 

Annette's  hand  upon  his  shoul- 
der thrilled  him ;  and  he  opened 
his  eyes  to  see  what  seems  to  him 
the  white-robed  form  of  his  sleep- 
ing vision  again  bending  over  his 
couch. 

**What!"  he  murmured  low, 
scarce  drawing  breath  in  his 
amazement,   *'  is  it  thou  indeed  ?  " 


**  Arise !"  exclaimed  Annette,  in 
passionate  and  earnest  tones. 
**  Arise  and  fly  from  an  immediate 
and  terrible  danger." 

*'  Nay,"  said  Lord  Lament,  still 
with  his  wonder  and  his  slumbrous- 
ness  upon  him,  ''  I  am  no  coward, 
and  never  yet  did  I  fly  from  an 
enemy — ^why  new  begpin  ?  " 

'*  Alas ! "  cried  Annette,  '*  you 
know  not  the  subtle  danger  that 
approaches  you !  Bravery  is  no 
wei^n  to  meet  it  with.  Fly  at 
once,  I  entreat  jrou." 

But,  even  whde  she  is  speaking. 
Lord  Lament's  form  siuKS  back 
unresponsive. 

Has  sleep  alone  had  power  to 
overcome  him  so  suddenly?  No, 
his  face  is  pallid.  She  knows  that 
her  father's  superior  force  of  will 
has  conquered.  She  has  failed. 
The  spirit  of  the  young  man  has 
fled  from  her  presence,  called  away 
at  the  command  of  the  Wizara, 
into  whose  atmosphere — a  very 
web  of  power — ^he  has  allowed 
himself  to  be  drawn.  Stands  it 
even  now  in  his  presence  and 
Sybilla's?  Annette  trembles  and 
cowers  down  by  the  bedside  as  the 
horrid  thought  flashes  upon  her, 
that  not  only  is  her  influence  upon 
the  young  man  averted,  but  that 
already  he  will  be  directly  beneath 
the  unscrupulous  exercise  of  her 
father's  will. 

Once  ag^ain  she  bent  over  him, 
and  tried  passionately  to  arouse 
him — but  in  vain !  In  vain !  She 
knows  only  too  well  that  her  efforts 
are  indeed  useless.  And  with 
bowed  head  and  drooping  form 
she  leaves  the  room,  and  wanders, 
like  a  dim  and  homeless  ghost, 
alon^  the  shadowy  corridors. 

Sybilla,  meantime,  sat  immov- 
ably in  her  chair,  rigid,  scarce 
breathing:  whoUy  governed  and 
subdued  bv  her  father.  With  sick 
heart  she  beheld  the  spell  worked 
which  enthralled  the  youth's  spirit 
— she    saw  the    honest   and  un^ 
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Buspectmg  soul  yield  to  the  Hideous 
force  exemsed  against  it — she 
reooffnised  its  presence  by  her 
subtle  and  refined  senses.  And 
Eoger  Seytoun,  while  he  worked 
his  will,  made  her  his  instrument 
of  sight  and  sense.  Those  per- 
ceptions which  his  eag^r  phy- 
sical life  deprived  him  of,  he 
possessed,  as  for  his  own,  in  his 
daughter. 

In  the  present  instance  her  task 
was  to  describe  to  him  the  psychi- 
cal attitude  of  his  victim,  and  the 
effect  which  his  spells  were  pro- 
ducing^. 

"  Your  power  is  great,"  she 
said  at  length,  **  very  great ;  but 
you  are  not  fully  succe^ful.  An- 
nette has  unwittingly  worked 
against  you  more  powerfully  than 
she  was  aware  of.  When  he  saw 
her  beside  him  to-night,  his  newly- 
aroused  soul  recognised  the  love 
in  her  eyies.  He  is  Annette's  in 
his  true  spirit ! — by  your  magic  he 


IS  mme !'' 


*'  You  foolish  girls  may  talk  of 
love !"  cried  the  old  man,  fiercely, 
*^  but  magic  shall  prove  the 
stronger !  /  mil  that  you  become 
Lord  Lamont's  bride !  I  have  no>v 
bound  him  to  you.  I  cannot  undo 
the  bonds  which  the  powers  of  the 
air  have  aided  me  to  forge !  You 
•cannot  escape,  SybiUaf  He  is 
yours,  and  you  must  fulfil  your 
obedience  to  my  will." 

Sybilla's  frail  form  writhed 
upon  her  chair. 

**  Have  pity!"  she  cried;  the 
appeal,  indeed,  forced  itself  from 
her  lips,  although  she  knew  that 
it  was  made  to  that  most  piti- 
less quality  of  man — selfishness. 
**Undo  these  well-forged  bonds! 
I  cannot  breathe  in  union  with 
this  man — for  the  bonds  are 
false ! " 

The  old  man  turned  furiously 
upon  her,  and  she  trembled. 

**  Hold  thy  wailing  voice  !"  he 
exclaimed ;  **  thou  knowest  I  can- 


not imdo  my  work !  I  have  sum- 
moned all  my  genii  to  accomplish 
this  deed  to-night — not  in  a 
thousand  nights  can  it  be  undone 
—even  if  I  listened  to  the  foolish 
cries  of  a  girl ! — therefore  submit 
thou." 

And  Sybilla— conquered  in  the 
flesh — sank  helplessly  before  him 
upon  the  ground. 

Quiet  fell  now  upon  the  old 
Abbey.  Lord  Lament  slept  peace- 
fully, with  dreams  of  hia  host's 
white  robed  daughter  fiUing  his 
mind.  Annette  had  reached  her 
own  chamber,  and  leaning  from 
the  window  looked  out  into  the 
mysterious  moonlight.  To  htf 
eyes,  phantom  forms  filided  among 
those  shadowy  woodland  depths. 
Silently,  through  the  night  hours, 
she  gazed  upon  them :  for  no 
slumber  could  visit  her  brain,  £0 
terribly  active  was  it  to-night. 

When  the  weird  moonbeams 
gave  place  to  glimmering  dawn, 
she  drew  back  from  her  window, 
and  moved  across  the  room  to  the 
door  of  Sybilla's  chamber,  whidi 
opened  into  hers.  The  door  was 
ajar,  and  looking  in  she  saw  her 
sister  was  not  there. 

Immediately  she  stepped  out 
into  the  corridor — now  not  so 
ghostly,  for  the  morning  light  was 
banishing  the  shadows — and  made 
her  way  quickly  to  the  Wirard's 
room.  She  opened  the  door  and 
looked  around — her  father  was 
not  there,  but  as  she  softly  entered 
she  could  hear  the  quiet  breathing 
of  his  slumber,  through  an  open 
door  which  led  to  his  bedchamber. 

Where,  then,  was  Sybilla  ? 

There — upon  the  floor,  where 
last  night  she  had  sunk  before 
her  father.  There,  seemingly  un- 
conscious, seemingly  scarce  alive, 
lay  Sybilla.  Roger  Seytoun,  not- 
withstanding his  selfishness,  was 
not  wont  tu  be  so  careless  of  his 
daughter  as  this.  After  he  had 
exhausted  her,  as  on  the  preceding 
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night,  Ills  habit  was  to  administer 
to  her  soihe  drops  from  one  of  a 
number  of  mysterious  little  phials 
which  he  kept,  and  then  to  call 
Annette  or  their  maid  to  help  her 
to  bed.  But  to-night,  for  some 
reason— either  because  he  consi- 
dered Sybilla's  use  for  him  nearly 
at  an  end,  or  with  some  idea  of 
punishment — ^he  had  left  her,  lying 
•exhausted  where  she  fell. 

Annette  knelt  down  by  her,  and 
raised  her  head.  *  *  My  poor  sister, ' ' 
ehe  said,  "  rouse  yourself,  and 
come  with  me  to  my  bed." 

Sybilla  stirred,  and  moaned ; 
And  presently  raised  herself,  and, 
leaning  heavily  upon  Annette,  went 
with  her. 

Slowly  the  two  moved  from  the 
room,  and  along  the  comdor,  the 
momently  more  brilliant  sunlight 
falling  strangely  upon  their  wan 
faces. 

Annette  led  the  way  to  her  own 
room,  and  there  undressing  Sybilla, 
lay  down  beside  her,  clasping  her 
in  her  arms.  But  no  sleep  visited 
their  strained  eyelids,  and  they  lay 
still  and  motionless  in  a  long 
silence. 

The  window  of  Annette's  room, 
-whence  she  had  watched  the  moon- 
light, still  stood  open,  so  that  there 
-came  through  it  not  only  sunshine 
'but  the  sounds  and  scents  of  a 
fresh  autumnal  morning.  The 
birds  who  dwelled  around  the 
liouse  well  knew  that  window,  and 
-a  merry  robin  who  hopped  about 
the  sill,  gathered  courage  from  the 
Kjuiet  to  ny  into  the  room  and  out 
again  once  or  twice. 

And  Sybilla,  her  eyes  upon  this 
little  red-breasted  scrap  of  whole- 
some gaiety,  said,  in  terrible  and 
liopeless  accents — 

'*  Is  there  no  escape  ?  " 

•'  No,"  responded  Annette,  in  a 
▼oice  of  greater  despair,  **not  in 
the  flesh,  we  are  too  weak — too 
weak.  If  we  fled,  Sybilla,  his  will 
would  force  us  to  return." 


These  unhappy  women  seldom 
used  the  worn  father  when  toge- 
ther now. 

'*  Only  in  the  spirit,"  continued 
Annette,  "can  we  escape!  We 
have  weakly  and  blindly  sur- 
rendered ourselves  to  this  intoler- 
able bondage ;  and  not  till  death 
can  we  be  free  !  " 

"Then,"     said     Sybilla,    with 

strange  look  and  tone,  "  we  must 

die!'^ 

«        «        «        «        # 

The  group  of  the  past  evening 
foimed  itself  again  aroiuid  the 
breakfast  table.  S.vbilla,  though 
unutterably  languid,  forced  her- 
self to  rise ;  and  Annette,  wearied 
of  sleepless  rest,  had  been  out  in 
the  garden  and  orchard  an  hour 
before  the  others  appeared. 

Though  the  bright  morning  air 
was  scarcely  chill,  the  logs  burned 
cheerily  on  the  dining-room  hearth, 
and  Roger  Seytoun,  boisterous  and 
jovial,  moved  from  their  pleasant 
warmth  into  the  sunlight,  revelling 
in  both.  He  patted  the  old  hounds 
who  followed  him  backwards  and 
forwards  as  he  moved ;  he  talked 
to  Lord  Lamont ;  he  enjoyed  his 
breakfast  with  all  the  gusto  of  a 
hearty  physique. 

Lord  Lamont  answered  his 
host's  remarks  with  equal  cheeri- 
ness.  But  his  eyes  wandered 
continually  to  Sybilla,  who  sat 
near  the  blazing  logs,  being  chilly 
as  death,  and  as  if  emptied  of 
vitality.  He  spoke  to  her,  in  a  low 
and  hesitating  way,  but  often,  and 
seemingly  was  not  discouraged  by 
Sybilla's  manner,  which,  though 
sweet,  was  full  of  languor.  He 
was  glowing  with  delightful  fan- 
cies ;  he  knew  not  that  any  of  his 
midnight  memories  were  other 
than  £'eams.  The  words  spoken 
to  him  by  the  sisters  had  vanished 
from  his  mind,  as  such  things  will 
when  wakening  has  drawn  over 
them  the  veil ;  the  events  caused  by 
magical  influence  were  now  but  a 
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dim  dream.  His  recollection  was 
of  a  vision  of  love — ^the  light  that 
had  burned  from  Annette's  eyes 
had  kindled  his  soul.  But  he  was 
spell-bound.  Sometimes  his  looks 
wandered  in  perplexity  from  one 
twin  sister  tc  the  other ;  but,  so 
far,  magic  proved  stronger  than 
love.  Annette's  averted  gaze  and 
silence  hid  her  secret ;  he  was 
impelled  towards  Sjbilla,  and 
he  looked  yearningly  towards 
her  for  the  lovelight  which  had 
touched  his  true  heart.  But  it 
flashed  not:  yet  he  comforted 
himself  by  holding  his  dream 
prophetic. 

But  the  likeness  between  the 
sisters  still  affected  him  strangely ; 
each  veiled  her  looks,  in  the  distress 
of  a  separate  yet  sympathetic 
agony,  and  sometimes — ^his  inner 
self  unconaciously  leaning  towards 
Annette,  his  dominated  physical 
being  turning  to  Sybilla — ^he  could 
scarce  distinguish  between  them. 

Sybilla  clung  to  her  father's 
side  that  morning  with  an  unusual 
tenacity;  and  naturally,  in  his 
present  state  of  feeling,  the  young 
man  made  a  third  with  them. 
Boger  Seytoun  paid  some  brief 
visits  to  the  kennels  and  stables, 
and  then  established  himself  in 
the  hall,  and  challenged  Lord 
Lament  to  chess  to  draw  him  into 
quiet.  Sybilla  x)laced  a  chair  close 
to  her  father's,  and  there  sat  down : 
looking  into  the  Are  with  abstracted 
gaze. 

Annette,  meantime,  absented 
herself.  It  was  an  unbearable 
ordeal  to  her,  to  watch  the  rapid 
approach  of  the  climax  of  this 
tragedy ;  and  as  none  of  the  actors 
in  it  needed  her  presence,  they  did 
not  inquire  for  her.  Old  Eoger 
Seytoun  was  only  too  pleased  that 
she  kept  safely  out  of  the  way; 
he  thought  his  plans  were  fer- 
menting and  working  to  com- 
pletion gloriously. 

He  did  not  know  that  Annette's 


absence  and  quietude  were  due,, 
not  to  her  obedience  to  him,  but 
to  her  faith  in  Sybilla. 

And  he  failed,  through  lack  of 
eyes  accustomed  to  any  kindly 
observation,  to  see  that  Sjbilla's 
pallor  was  unusually  deathly  ;  her 
languor  more  remarkable  than 
wont. 

And  his  confidence  in  his  power 
was  so  great  tliat  he  attributed 
Sybilla's  willing  presence  to  her 
compliance  with  his  ¥rill ;  he  never 
gfuessed  the  dread  tiioaght  die 
cherished  in  clinging  to  him  a» 
she  did. 

To  her  that  day  was  as  a  thousand 
years  :  it  dragged  its  weary  length 
along  with  a  dreadful  peacefol- 
ness.  To  Lord  Lament  it  was  a 
wonderful  space  of  time ;  nevo* 
did  he  forget  the  charm  of  those 
bright  hours  in  the  great  hall 
where  he  played  chess,  gazing  all 
the  while  in  a  rapt  reverie  upon 
Sybilla's  face. 

That  evening  he  had  to  leave  :  so 
that  the  spell  must  needs  be  made 
work  more  fiercely  to  accomplish 
its  ends  in  the  brief  time.  Ere 
the  sun's  rays  began  to  slant  he 
had  resolved  to  ask  Sybilla  for  her 
love  before  he  departed  from  the 
old  Abbey.  His  hot  young  blood 
was  wildly  coursing  through  his 
veins :  his  vivid  imaginatioiL  fed 
g^reedily  upon  its  dream-food. 

Old  Boger  Seytoun  observed  him 
covertly  and  keenly;  and,  well 
satisfied  with  what  he  saw,  he 
proposed  a  walk  in  the  gardens 
late  in  the  afternoon.  SybillaV 
weariness  made  her  pray  to  be  left 
behind;  and  the  young  lord 
2)leaded  for  her  company  with 
eloquent  eyes.  She  saw  not 
that — her  own  eyes  were  cast 
down — but  she  was  unable  to 
rebel  against  her  father's  coit 
command.  He  saw  then  her  un- 
usual paleness,  but  there  was  no 
time  to  lose.  So  he  brought  her 
some   drops   fron  his    mediciue- 
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chest,  whicli  gave  her  a  momeutary 
strength,  and  together  the  three 
Trent  forth  into  the  d^dDg  afternoon 
sunlight. 

The  old  man  left  them  after 
they  had  walked  the  length  of  the 
broad  avenue  which  led  to  the 
gates.  One  of  his  men  came  to 
him  with  some  news  about  the  fish 
in  the  mere  that  gave  its  name  to 
the  Abbey.  He  went  across  a 
meadow  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  but  peremptorily  forbade 
Sybilla's  commg  upon  the  already 
dew-laden  grass.  Yerily,  she 
looked,  as  she  stood  beneath  the 
trees,  her  face  almost  as  white  as 
the  shawl  upon  her  shoulders, 
more  like  an  already  disembodied 
spirit  than  a  human  being. 

80  Lord  Lament  remained  to 
take  care  of  her,  and  she  must 
perforce  walk  by  his  side  to  the 
house — with  no  third  party  to 
help  her,  save  the  old  dog,  who 
^ying  lazily  refused  to  follow 
his  master  over  the  big  meadow, 
Tvalked  with  drooping  head  by  her 
side. 

She  shuddered  at  this  ordeal, 
and  scarce  found  strength  to  walk. 
But  she  forced  herself  silently  to 
move  on,  for  she  dreaded  anjiJiing 
which  could  cause  conversation 
between  them.  Her  imnaturally 
large  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
house — how  long  would  it  take 
her  weak  limbs  to  reach  it  ? — and 
could  the  safe  silence  last  so  long? 

It  lasted  for  half  the  avenue's 
length  :  Sybilla,  in  her  intense 
nervousness,  counting  to  herself 
the  trees  already  passed,  and  those 
to  come.  How  many  steps  more 
before  a  temporary'  haven  was 
reached? 

When  but  half  the  trees  were 
numbered.  Lord  Jjamont  turned 
suddenly  upon  her,  and  without  a 
note  of  preparation,  poured  burn- 
ing words  of  love  into  her  ear. 

Burning !  —  indeed,  yes  ;  they 
contained  both  the  fire  of  his  own 


true  heart  and  the  baleful  passion 
put  upon  him.     They  seemed  to- 
scorch  Sybilla's  ears  and  to  sear- 
her  soul. 

No  blush  rose  upon  her  cheek — 
no  words  trembled  on  her  lips — she 
only  shrank  back — more  palo, 
more  tremulous.  And  when,  with 
a  passionate  gesture,  he  entreated 
her  to  speak,  and  stepped  towards 
her — a  wan  woman  sank  lifeless- 
in  his  arms. 

''My  God!  what  is  this!'*  he- 
cried;  **  poor  child,  I  have  terrified 
her!" 

Hastily  he  felt  her  face — her 
hands — her  heart — and  in  touching, 
her,  something  indefinable  struck 
a  cold  chUl  to  his  own  breast.  A 
nameless  horror  fell  upon  him.  He 
clasped  the  slender  form  closer, 
and  hurriedly  advanced  towards- 
the  house. 

Annette — looking  from  the  hall 
window  (for  a  bitter  anxiety  had 
made  her  watch  the  avenue  since 
the  others  had  gone  out)— saw  him 
approaching.  She  fiung  wide  the 
window,  which  reached  to  the- 
g^und,  and  hastily  went  out 
upon  the  pathway  to  meet  him. 

The  sun  had  almost  gone  ;  only 
a  few  gleams  fell  upon  the  Abbey 
windows.  The  falling  leaves  flut- 
tered to  the  ground  sadly,  in  the 
ris'jig  evening  breeze.  Lament, 
as  he  advanced  beneath  the  great, 
wild-limbed,  shadowy  trees,  recog- 
nised that  in  his  intercourse  with 
these  weird  sisters  he  had  entered 
a  magic  sphere:  a  laud  of  doubt 
and  mystery.  For  he  held  in  his 
arms  the  woman  to  whom  he 
had  passionately  declared  his  love; 
yet  when  Annette  swiftly  came 
towards  him,  rustliuK  the  yellow 
leaves  with  her  nying  white 
draperies,  her  clear  eyes  full 
upon  him — when  she  came  close, 
and  after  a  long  look  into  Sy- 
billa's  face,  raised  those  eyes 
again  to  lii;-th6n  he  recogiik«d 
her  glarce.     When  she  put  her 
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arm  aroiind  Sjbilla,  and  Ler  hand 
touched  his  own,  he  recognised  the 
delicate  touch  which  had  thrilled 
and  aroused  him  from  his  sleep. 
And  yet— SybiUa  ? 

He  said  nothing.  He  felt  him- 
self lost — bewildered  hopelesslj'. 
They  carried  Sybilla  into  the  hall, 
and  as  they  laid  her  upon  a  couch, 
Roger  Seytoun,  who  had  been 
<joming  quickly  up  the  avenue, 
entered  at  the  open  wmdow. 

**  What  is  this  ?  What  is  this  ?" 
he  cried.     **  ^Vhat  ails  Sybilla  ?  " 

Annette,  who  stood  by  the  couch 
with  bent  head,  turned  suddenly 
full  round  and  faced  him.  She 
drew  herself  up,  standing  cold, 
erect,  and  even  terrible  in  her 
aspect. 

**  Sir,"  she  said,  **  she  has  escaped 
from  you." 

The  words  were  few,  but  they 
contained  a  bitterness,  an  intensity 
of  indignation  and  anger;  her 
manner  expressed  even  a  horror 
and  contempt.  Lament  was  startled 
inexpressibly. 

Looking  quickly  into  SybiUa' s 
face,  the  Wizard  saw  that  her 
spiiit  had  indeed  fled  from  his 
tyranny — that  no  longer  was  that 
delicate  shape  his  slave. 

*•  What  do  these  words  mean  ?" 
cried  Lord  Jjamont,  aghast. 

But  neither  answered.  Father 
and  sister  stood  beside  the  dead 
girl,  and  said  no  word. 

The  silence  became  too  terrible 
for  Lament;  he  turned  away, 
leaving  the  father  with  his  children 
— holding  within  his  breast  the 
secret  that  his  love  had  been  told 
to  the  dead  woman.  He  held  his 
secret — he  left  them  theirs. 

They  had  not  spoken  or  moved, 
when  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs 
was  heai*d.  Annette  knew,  without 
lookinff  up,  that  Lord  Lament 
was  riding  down  the  avenue ;  and 
then,  in  a  dull  voice,  she  uttered 
three  words — 

**  He  is  gone!  " 


*'  And  nght  glad  I  am  that  he 
is  gone ;  we  can  have  no  love  non- 
sense now,"  said  the  old  man, 
fiercely.  **I  can  spare  you  lees 
than  ever.  We  may  do  without 
riches,  but  I  must  have  life." 

**And  I  will  not  refuse  you 
mine,  God  knows,"  said  Annette, 
wildly;  **I  had  rather  lose  my 
live  than  live  under  your  bond- 
age !" 

She  flung  herself  upon  her 
sister's  form,  and  a  long  silence 
fell  within  the  old  Abbey  Tvalls. 


Lord  Lament  went  back  to  his 
own  home;  but  the  recollections 
of  the  weii'd  night  spent  at  Mere- 
ham  Abbey  pursued  him,  and 
would  not  let  him  rest.  He 
crossed  the  Channel;  seeking  to 
cool  his  brain  by  the  sea  freshness. 
He  went  to  Paris — ^into  Italy,  and 
there  he  stayed  some  montlis,  amid 
the  brightness  of  its  sunny  natural 
life.  13 ut  at  last,  when  the 
English  winter  had  well  nigh 
worn  out  its  severity,  he  turned 
homewards.  For  he  could  not 
forget  Annette ;    indeed,    as    the 

months  x^^^^^^  ^7'  ^®^  form 
seemed  to  grow  more  distinct 
before  his  inner  eye.  And  so, 
impelled  by  a  deep  longing  to 
looK  once  more  into  those  mystic, 
meaning  eyes,  he  decided  to  brave 
the  mysteries  and  horrors  of  her 
home,  and  so  returned  to  England. 

Annette,  who  since  her  sister's 
death  had  steadily  grown  weaker 
and  paler,  sat  all  through  the  long 
winter  days  by  the  great  hall  win- 
dow. From  hero  she  could  see  down 
the  avenue.  Here  she  watched,  day 
by  day,  for  the  horseman  who  she 
believed  would  some  time  or  other 
ride  up  between  the  trees  a^ain. 
As  the  winter  wore  away,  she 
watched  more  anxiously  :  for  she 
felt  her  strength  daily  decrease. 

The  old  man  spent  most  of  his 
time  at  her  side ;  but  he  was  len 
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boisterous  company  than  of  old. 
Indeed,  the  servants  began  to 
whisper  that  at  last  his  health 
was  going.  With  his  loss  of 
vitality  departed  much  of  his 
power.  His  servants  did  not  obey 
or  fear  him  as  before.  The  old 
Abbey  had  become  but  a  cheerless 
place,  for  poverty  had  planted  its 
foot  there :  and  Eoger  Seytoun 
seemed  unable  to  make  any  further 
effort  to  dislodge  it.  If,  each  day, 
he  had  his  fire  warmth,  and  some 
few  luxuries,  he  let  larger  matters 
slip  from  his  control. 

At  last,  one  chill  and  windy 
afternoon,  Annette,  sitting  in  her 
accustomed  seat,  raised  her  head 
and  said,  "  He  is  come." 

Roger  Seytoun  looked  from  the 
window,  and  saw,  riding  up  the 
avenue,  Lord  Lament.  He  went 
to  the  door  to  welcome  him, 
and  brought  him  straightway  into 
the  room  where  Annette  sat,  look- 
ing 

Pale.  ...  as  the  moonshine  upon 


€C 


snow. 


The  young  man  stepped  at  once 
to  her  side. 

**  You  are  ill !  "  he  exclaimed. 

**I  am  dying,"  she  answered, 
quietly,  **  you  have  come  but  just 
in  time." 

Soon  afterwards  her  father  left 
them  alone ;  he  went  to  his 
room,  where  sometimes  now,  when 
very  weary,  he  locked  himself  in. 
He  had  grown  to  dislike  the  pre- 
Bence  of  anyone  but  his  daughter. 

**  Come  close  beside  me,"  said 
Annette,  when  they  were  alone. 
'*  I  have  but  little  time  or  strength 
and  I  have  much  to  tell  you." 

No  word  of  love  had  ever  been 
spoken  between  these  two,  yet 
only  too  plainly  did  they  imder- 
stand  each  other.  Silently  Lord 
Xiamont  came  and  sat  beside 
Annette,  only  telling  her  by  the 
clasp  of  his  hand  of  his  true  love 
and  deep  pain. 


And  then  Annette  unburdened 
her  soul  of  its  secrets.  She  told 
him  the  whole  story  of  Sybilla's^ 
death,  and  as  he  looked  into  her 
eyes  he  read  the  history  of  her 
own  love  plainly  writ.  Thus  all 
was  made  clear  to  him, 

**  My  father  will  not  live  long- 
after  me,  "  said  Annette,  '*  and  I 
entreat  you  for  my  sake  to  take- 
some  little  care  of  him.  For  the 
people  around  hate  him.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is  that  with  all  our 
care  his  wicked  life  could  not  be 
hid.  I  know  the  servants  whis- 
pered among  themselves  that  ho 
?reyed  upon  Sybilla's  life;  and 
have  heard  ^at  when  she  died 
people  outside  openly  accused  him 
of  her  death.  When  I  die  it  will 
go  hard  with  him,  I  fear,  for  all 
hate  him ;  and  his  natural  weak- 
ness and  aga  will  then  fully  come 
upon  him." 

Little  more  passed  in  words 
between  these  two,  and  ere- 
another  day  had  passed  Annette 
died  quietly  within  her  lover's, 
arms. 

He  remaiued  at  the  Abbey  to 
fulfil  Annette's  one  request;  and 
he  found  it  a  very  necessary  one. 
For  the  neighbours  began  to  ask, 
how  was  it  that  she  had  faded  out 
of  life  just  as  her  sister  had  faded? 
What  was  the  mystery  of  Mere- 
ham  Abbey  ?  Why  had  two 
bright,  fair  girls  thus  died  there, 
in  their  early  prime?  Was  the 
hated  old  man  a  wizard,  or  was  he- 
mad? 

Lord  Lament  stilled  these  in- 
quiries as  much  as  possible  by 
spreading  the  truth,  which  was. 
that  whatever  the  old  man  had 
been,  he  was  now  almost  imbecile, 
and  very  near  death.  He  watched 
over  his  saf  et}',  until  one  day  he 
found  him  sitting  upright  in  his 
high-backed  chair,  dead.  No  peace 
lay  upon  liis  face  ;  the  slackening 
of  the  flesh  only  made  more  evi- 
dent the  hideousness  of  its  evil. 
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Mereham  Abbey  has  stood 
•empty  ever  since,  for  no  one  has 
felt  disposed  to  live  there  save  the 
•old  crone  who  takes  care  of  it,  and 
who  will  shew  it  to  the  curious 
visitor.  The  place  is  almost  un- 
touched, and  whoever  likes  to 
venture  into  the  Wizard's  room — 
which  he  will  find  to  be  very  dusty, 
for  even  the  old  housekeeper  has  an 
unaccountable  shrinking  from  its 
associations — ^he  will  see  the  beau- 
tiful old  carved  chair  where  Roger 
Seytoun  yielded  up  his  evil  breath. 
The  cabinet  stands  there  too,   in 


a  certain  drawer  of  which  the 
seeress  Annette  kept  her  crystal; 
but  that  is  not  to  be  found. 
Doubtless  Lord  Lamont  carried  it 
away,  hoping  to  make  it  a  link 
between  himself  and  the  bright 
spirit  that  he  loved. 

Though  like  her  sister  she  fled 
on  wings  of  escape,  he  was  wild 
enough  to  dream  that  she  might 
return  on  wings  of  love ;  and  many 
a  time  in  the  long  after  years,  a 
lonely  traveller  through  the  cities 
of  earth  fancied  he  fdlt  them  to. 
his  brow. 
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poBsession  of  what,  it  is  asked, 
does  his  chief  happiness  lie  ? 
Some  will  reply  that  there  is  no 
blessing  comparable  to  that  of 
health ;  tliat  in  the  absence  of 
health  all  human  life  is  saddened 
and  embittered  ;  that  the  presence 
of  that  priceless  quality  turns 
sorrow  into  joy ;  and  that  beauty 
itself  is  but  the  outward  form  of 


Eure  and  perfect 
ealth,  of  body  and 
of  mind.  Others 
will  say  that  health 
is  but  a  poor  por- 
tion for  the  rustic, 
who  has  no  other 

fift ;  that  the  very 
ungevof  nhealthy 
man  is  to  bim  but 
a  whip  to  labour; 
that      rudf,      un- 
broken health  rises 
at  the  best  but  to 
the     rank    of    an 
animal  virtue  and 
happiness;  but  that 
the    possession    of 
wealth— wealth 
:  without  bound  or 
stint — as  it  can 
command    climate, 
enjojTiient,  repose, 
activity,  travel  by 
land  and   by   sea, 
?s,  carnages  that  are 
the  artist,  pictures, 
■nis,    jewels,    bright 
soft    smiles — is    the 
reui    Key    lo    human     happiness. 
The  pluloBopher  may  turn    from 
the  glowing  description,   and  say 
that    in    the    command    of     seU 
lies    a    nobler    source    of  happi- 
ness than  wealth  can  command. 
A  philosophy  more  ancient,  more 
true,  and  more  durable  than  tliat 
of  the  Stoic  says    that   the  one 
dream  of  human  existence  is   to 
love  and  to  be  loved  again ;  and 
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the  silver  tones  of  a  man  grown 
old  iu 

Honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of 

friends, 
And  all  that  should  accompany  old 

age, 

repeat,  **Let  us  hear  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  whole  matter.  Fear 
God,  and  keep  his  commandments, 
for  this  is  the  perfection  of  man." 

As  to  each  of  those  elements  of 
happiness  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, as  well  as  regards  those  which 
are  derived  from  the  triumphs  of 
art,  of  science,  of  ambition,  of  love, 
of  war,  or  of  peace,  a  certain 
amount  of  success  may  be  hoped 
for  by  anyone  who  will  give  enough 
time,  energy,  and  resolution  to  the 
pursuit.  Health  may,  except  in 
exceptional  cases,  be  maintained 
or  regained  by  due  regimen. 
"Wealth  may  assuredly  be  gained 
by  almost  anyone  who  will  make 
the  needful  sacrifices.  Learning  and 
the  lessons  of  philosophy  are  the 
reward  of  study.  Love  usually 
awakens  its  own  echo.  And  that 
religion  loves  them  that  love  her  is 
the  doctrine  of  her  earliest  records. 
But  there  is  one  tiling,  and  possibly 
only  one  thing,  that  no  effort  can 
attain,  no  wealth  can  purchase,  no 
human  or  superhuman  means  pro- 
cure, for  those  who  have  it  not  by 
nature.  That  is  the  proud  con- 
sciousness of  hereditary  nobility. 

Not  but  that  there  is  the  dross, 
as  well  as  the  true  gold,  in  this  as 
well  as  in  other  pretensions  to  any 
superior  virtue.  We  must  carefully 
define  what  is  meant.  It  is  not 
mere  rank  of  wliich  we  speak. 
The  highest  rank  is  attainable — 
has  been  attained — by  men  and 
women  who  were  not  bom  to  the 
puri)le.  Empire  has  been  grasped  . 
by  the  simple  soldier.  That  ancient 
dignity  which  has  long  claimed  to 
rank  as  Prince  over  the  Kings  of 
the  Earth  has  not  imfrequently 
been    attained    by  the    penniless 


beggar  boy,  who  was  taken  vel 
charity  to  sweep  a  church  or  a 
convent.  The  establishment,  in 
654  A.D.,  by  Pope  Eugenius  I.,  of 
the  celibate  of  priests,  deacons, 
and  sub-deacons,  was  the  destruc- 
tion erf  the  clergy  as  an  order  of 
hereditary  nobles.  Directly  op- 
posed as  it  was  to  the  ancient 
ordinances  of  the  Jews,  and  anomal- 
ous, as  connected  with  a  theological 
system  based  on  the  principles  of 
hereditary     representation,    it    i& 

Sossible  that  tne  celibate  offered, 
uring  the  Dark  Ages,  a  salutarv 
check  to  the  power  of  the  territorial 
nobility.  It  is  no  less  clear  that  it 
did  much  to  prepare  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  best  safeguard  against 
the  debasing  rule  of  money  and  the 
frantic  fury  of  the  Commune.  In 
England,  at  a  time  not  very  remote, 
the  metropolitan  dignity,  ranking 
next  to  that  of  Boyal  blood,  ha» 
been  held  by  a  man  of  very  modest 
extraction.  Great  captains  have 
risen  from  the  ranks,  by  the  genius 
of  the  soldier.  Great  lawyers  have 
risen  to  the  ermine,  from  a  cradle 
beneath  the  work  bench.  Great 
merchants  have  risen  to  fabulous 
wealth,  and  have  left  hereditair 
honour  to  their  heirs,  from  as  lo«* 
an  ongin  as  great  Churchmen. 
But  these  men,  while  by  many  they 
have  been  more  honoured  as  having 
achieved  greatness  than  would  have 
been  the  case  had  they  been  bom 
great,  have  ever  had  the  whisper 
in  their  ear  that  there  was  some 
incommunicable  difference  between 
the  founder  and  the  inheritor  of  a 
name. 

Again,  it  is  not  always  the  here- 
ditary coronet  that  distinguishes, 
the  enviable  man.  Qualities  of 
mind,  no  less  than  of  body,  are 
handed  down  with  lands  and  lord- 
ships. In  one  line  the  condottieri 
blood,  the  vigour  of  which,  three- 
or  four  centuries  ago,  swept  a  path 
to  fame  for  the  hardy  soldier  in 
whose  veins  it  flowed,  speaks  noir 
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in  rude  harsh  tone,  and  gpraspin^, 
covetous,  or  quarrelsome  disposi- 
tion,  as  loudly  as    it    did  when 
Popes    fought    for    principalities 
for  their  nepoii.      In  others  the 
curse    of    some     ill-gotten    land« 
some  martyr's  blood,  some  ravaged 
sanctuary,  some  defrauded  orphan, 
seems  to  reproduce  its  mystic  evil 
generation  after  generation.  Much 
as  it  is  to  inherit  a  gpreat  name,  it 
may  be  much  of  evil,  unless  it  be 
also    a  good  name.       It    is    an 
unblemished,    as  well  as   a    long 
descent,  a  heritage  of  the  blood  of 
spotless  women  and  men  without 
fear  and  without  reproach,  that  is 
so  far  the  very  choicest  human 
gift,  that  it  is  not  only  in  itself 
most  excellent  because   the  con- 
sciousness of    its  possession  is  a 
constant  source  of  content  to  its 
possessor,  but  is  also  of  extrinsic 
value  as  being,  not  only  rare,  but 
utterly  unattainable  by  money,  by 
genius,  by  piety,  or  even  by  love. 
At  a  time  when  man  had  more 
of   the    savage    in    his  outward 
habits  than  is  now  usually  held  to 
be  the  case,  men  and  women  of 
such  a  strain  as  the  above  were 
regarded,  and  wisely  regarded,  as 
the  very  salt  of  society.      At  that 
time,  rude  though  men  might  have 
been,  they  had  this  advantage  over 


the  rude  men  of  the  present  day : 
they  acknowled^d  me  priceless 
character  of  this  noble  heritage. 
They  openly  respected  it  in  those 
who  had  it.  They  endeavoured, 
each  and  all,  to  shew  and  to  put 
forward  the  closest  claims  that 
they  could  themselves  urge  to  even 
a  scrap  of  the  mantle  of  the  high- 
bom  gentleman. 

This  instinctive  admission  of  the 
value  of  that  principle  which  alone, 
there  seems  to  be  every  reason  to 
believe,  has  power  to  resist  the 
over-powering  and  debasing  in- 
fluence of  wealth,  gave  rise  to  the 
science  of  gentle  birth.* 

This  science,  like  others,  had  its 
symbols  and  its  terminology.  Of 
its  rise  we  know  almost  nothing. 
When  we  first  become  acquainted 
with  the  symbols  and  the  language 
of  heraldry — about  800  years  ago 
— it  was  as  precise,  as  symbohc, 
and  as  conventional  as  it  is  to-day. 
Of  all  human  studies  the  gentle 
science,  as  it  is  called,  or  the  study 
of  the  art  of  blazon,  is  the  only  one 
of  which  the  cradle  is  unknown, 
and  of  which  the  aspect  is  un- 
wrinkled  by  the  advance  of  age. 
Unaltered,  that  is  to  say,  among 
those  who  hold  its  true  tradition. 

When  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
ticketed  his  brand-new  dukes  and 


*  There  is  great  neceasity  to  distingtuBh  the  '*  G^entle  Science  *'  from  what  may 
be  termed  the  **  Genteel  Axt,'*  by  which  in  this  or  a  former  age  are  evolTea 
"  &otitioiiB  monaments  of  fiotitiouB  ancestry/'  mere  embelliahments  of  plutocratio 
pride  and  not  its  noble  opponents.  If,  by  three-and-sixpenny  coats  of  arms, 
however,  and  dexterous  pedigrees,  a  sense  of  honour  could  be  created  which 
would  not  otherwise  exist,  that  wonld  be  so  much  clear  gain.  But  the  continuity  of 
honour  such  as  obtains  for  the  descendants  of  some  of  our  nnblemidied  families  a 
distinctive  respect  that  could  scarce  be  earned  by  a  life-long  stainless  personal 
prestige,  must  be  a  different  attribute  from  that  which  can  b^n  by  the  small 
dishonour  of  the  fictitious  armiger.  It  is  not  all  that  can  trace  with  truth  to  great 
ancestors,  but  all  may  be^jin  a  noble  line  by  being  tiieir  own  greatest  and 
best,  their  true  and  not  their  imaginary  heroic  selves.  Rare  Ben  Jonson  may 
put  in  a  word  here  : — 

Boast  not  the  titles  of  your  ancestors 

BravQ  youths ;  they're  their  possessions,  none  of  yours. 

When  your  own  virtues  equalled  have  their  names, 

Twill  be  but  fair  to  lean  ui>on  their  fames — 

For  they  are  strong  8upi>orter8,  but  tiU  then 

The  greatest  are  bat  growing  gectlemen. 

[Ed.] 
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counts  with  a  badge,  uidicative  of 
their  factitious  rauk,  to  be  worn  on 
the  face  of  their  new  and  imaginary 
coats-of-arms,  he  created  an  im-^ 
perial  peerage,  but  he  could  not 
create  an  ancient  nobility.  The 
heraldry  of  the  Empire  was  as  ap- 
propriate  and  characteristic  as  is 
the  purchased  and  imaginary 
heraldry  which  is  not  uncommon 
even  nearer  home. 

n. 

It  is  not  matter  for  wonder  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  primary  value 
of  descent  should  have  been  the 
theme  of    attack   and  contumely 
from  numerous   and  widely  dif- 
ferent   groups    of    people.      An 
ordinary    disposition,     inimitably 
painted  by  ^sop,  as  one  of  the 
most  general  weamesses  of  human 
nature,   the  desire  to    depreciate 
that  which  we  do  not  possess  and 
cannot    acquire,  would  alone   ac- 
count for  a  vast  and  wide-spread 
unpopularity.   It  cannot  be  denied, 
asain,   that  some  representatives 
ot  races  that  have  not  only  lost 
their  origin  in  the  times  of  fable, 
but  have  borne  noble  and  brilliant 
names  on    their   pedigree,    have 
been  guilty,  not  only  of  crimes, 
but   of   dishonourable    meanness 
that  reflects  dishonour  even  on  the 
scutcheon    of    saints    and  kings. 
Such  is  the  shudder  that  is  caused 
by  the  mention  of  the  name  of 
I^alit6,  Duke  of  Orleans.     The 
most    rigid    moralist  would   fain 
hope  that,  by  some  strange  dis- 
turbance or  other,  the  blood  of 
St.  Louis  did  not  flow  in  the  veins 
of  that  traitor  to  the  House  of 
France.    Again,  where  the  prin- 
ciple of  purity  of  descent  has  been 
dissociated  from  one  of   its  main 
features,  the  right  of  primogeni- 
ture,   the    lapse  of   time    brings 
nations  back  to  a  savage  or  semi- 
savage  state.     There  are  said  to 
be  villages  in  Germany  in  which 
the    very   horse-boys  are    noble. 


The  Celtic  cattle-lifter  scorned  to 
work,      because      "  She    was  ta 
shenllemans."    When  the  idea  of 
primacy  and  of  representation  is 
laid  aside,  we  come  very  ra|»idly 
dQwn  to  that  degree  of  national 
or  tribal  pride  which  characterises 
all  nations  in  the  dawn  of  history, 
and  distinguishes   the  most  igno- 
rant people  at  the  present  time. 
We  must  also  remember  the  great 
effect  that  has  been  produced  by 
certain  political  convulsions*    The 
conversion  of    France,    once   the 
most  aristocratic  of  countries,  into 
the    arena  where  the  ochlocracy 
has  obtained  its  most  san^^uinaiy 
triumphs,  may  be  traced   to  the 
systematic    degradation     of     the 
noblesse,  commenced  by  Louis  XL 
in  his  strife  with  the  great  peen, 
and  carried  to  a  fatal  sucoess  hj 
Louis  XrV.,  in  his  conversion  of 
the  territorial  nobility  into  a  Court 
valetaille.      The     impoveriahment 
thus      effected,      involving      the 
total  loss  of  independence,  of  the 
class  which  formed  the  glory  and 
defence  of  France,  led  to  a  cnuel 
oppression  of  the  peasantry  whidi 
is  yet  unforgotteu  and  unforgivoi. 
Blood  feuds  are  of  the  £ast»  mat 
of  Europe ;   money  feuds   are  of 
eiU.  the  world.     They  are  onfor- 
getting    and    unshimbering.      At 
more  periods  than  one  in  histoty, 
Jacques  Bonhomme,  or  Jack  Cade, 
or  Arouet,  the  notar3r's  boy,  has 
exacted  a  fearful  revenge  for  evils 
of  which  the  crime  was  not  alto- 
gether on  one  side.     But  it  is  in 
all  cases  the  nation  which  is  the 
deepest  and  most  permanent  suf- 
ferer  from    such  revenge.      The 
Beign  of  Terror  has  not  exter- 
minated the  blue  blood  of  France. 
though  it  has  made  the  stream 
run  thin  and  poor.    But  the  ab- 
sence of  the  natural  leaders  of  the 
French  army  appears,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  experience  of  the 
last  half-century,  to  have  brok«a 
the  sword  of  France.    Insubordi- 
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nation  in  rank  and  file,  incompe- 
tence in  commanders  rising  from 
such  ranksy  and  the  constant  howl 
of  treason  which  is  the  nsual 
refrmin  of  popular  rule,  did  more 
to  prostrate  France  before  I^er 
ioe  than  all  the  admitted  martial 
qualities  of  the  Germans. 

Again,  when  our  own  children 
and  colonists,  beinir  treated,  as  we 
no^  think,  Tdth  oi^ular  bliadness 
and  injustice,  rose  against  British 
rule,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
transatlantic    England;    as    they 
could  look  only  to  the    country 
against  which  they  strove  for  his- 
toric associations  and  for  descent 
of  territorial  nobility,  they  were 
naturally  impelled  to  adopt  the 
old-fashioned  language  of  demo- 
cracy.   And  yet  in  no  part  of  the 
world  is  the  thirst  and  passion  for 
personal  distinction  more  strong 
than  it  is  in  republican  France, 
and  in  republican  America.     The 
scarf  of  a  Mayor — the  authority  of 
a   Prefect — ^the  titie    of    Colonel, 
General,  Judge,  Professor;  some 
label,  some  certificate  that  Citizen 
Ohose,  or  Mr.  Bufus  T.  Bunkum 
is  distinguished  above  the  general 
run  of  ms  French  and  American 
equals,  is  regarded  with  a  reverent 
covetousness    which    rises    to    a 
positive  cult.     In  fact  the  proofs 
that  the  claim  to  equality  is  merely 
the  resultant  of  the  incompatible 
and  irresistible  personal  vanities 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  population, 
are  irresistible.    It  is  not  satire,  it 
is  simply  delineation  of  nature,  in 
Habagas  when — after  the  abolition 
not  omy  of  tities,  but  of  names — 
the    persons    designated   by    the  ' 
smallest  numbers  look  down  with 
xuuneasurable  contempt  on  tho6e 
Tvhose  numbers  are  told  by  hundreds 
or   by    thousands.      The    Feudal 
<luke,  or  the  representative  of  the 
Cornelian  or  the  Valerian  House 
in  Italy,  can  sit  on  the  same  bench, 
And  serve  in  the  same  troop,  with 
-the  poorest  peasan  on  his  estate. 


And  he  does  so,  daily,  to  the 
honour  and  to  the  advantage  alike 
of  the  duke  and  of  the  peasant. 
The  reason  is,  that  as  the  peasant 
never  foreets  the  dignity  of  his 
superior,  me  other  has  no  need  to 
assert  it.  Perfect  ease  of  manner, 
and  in  association,  accompanies 
perfect  distinction  of  rank.  But 
when  nimiber  315  is  constantly 
striving,  on  tiie  one  hand,  to  m&e 
out  that  he  is  as  good  as  number 
31,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  he 
is  immeasurably  superior  to  num- 
ber 315,000,  we  see  what  we  do 
see  daily,  and  what  is,  in  fact,  the 
essence  of  snobbishness. 

in. 

Against  all  this,  however,  the 
inherent  weight  of  hereditary 
prestige  may  be  held  likely  to 
maintain  its  position.  There  is 
yet  a  more  dangerous  class  of  as- 
sailants— dangerous,  that  is,  to  the 
country  in  which  its  members  are 
able  to  influence  the  masses.  The 
men  who  by  intellect — perhaps  by 

fenius — ^by  patience,  by  industry, 
y  qualities  admittedly  of  a  high 
order,  rise  above  their  native  level, 
and  either  by  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  by  political  adroitness,  by 
eloquence,  or  by  less  worthy 
means,  appear  as  powers  and 
leaders  in  tne  State,  usually  fur- 
nish the  most  envenomed  foes  of 
hereditary  distinction.  Such  men, 
jt  might  be  thought,  might  be 
content  with  being  founders  of 
Houses ;  with  being  anohlU ;  with 
being  admitted  to  the  councils  of 
the  natioi^  to  the  Senate,  to  the 
service  of  the  Sovereign.  And  yet 
we  need  not  travel  beyond  our 
own  country,  or  seek  beyond  the 
present  time,  to  point  out  men  of 
such  status  and  description  in 
whose  mouths  may  be  put  the 
words — "Yet  all  this  avaueth  me 
nothing,  so  long  as  I  see" — not 
Mordecai  the  Jew  sitting  in  the 
Kings  gate — ^but  the  effect  pro* 
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duced  on  society  by  the  announce- 
ment of  sucli  a  name  as  Monsieur 
de  Montmorenci — ^taking  the  pre- 
mier name  of  Christianity,  now 
extinct  in  France,  in  illustration 
of  a  class  of  noblesse  such  as  no 
Sovereign  can  create.  We  have 
had  men  whose  fame  was,  d^er- 
vedly,  European;  whose  power 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  in  the 
country,  was  dictatorial;  whose 
names  might  haye  gone  down  to 
posterity  with  as  much  ielat  as  if 
they  had  traced  their  descent  to 
the  Giant  Hoel,  or  to  Odin  him- 
self; but  who  could  never  get 
over  a  sort  of  angry  shame  at  the 
memory  of  their  honest  but  humble 
origin.  Sometimes  we  see  men 
whose  whole  course  seems  to  be 
blighted  and  twisted  by  a  similar 
discomfort,  and  who  are,  therefore, 
the  loud  and  constant  proclaimers 
of  the  doctrine  that  riches,  honour 
and  virtue  spring  only  from  what 
they  call  the  people,  and  are  to  be 
dispensed  only,  in  right,  by  the 
voices  of  the  majority — that  is  of 
the  mob.* 

The  eyes  of  the  present  genera- 
tion have  had  the  mournful  lesson 
of  seeing  a  real  though  brief 
supremacy  attained  by  the  ochlo- 
cracy, and  we  ought  to  note  the 
use  that  was  made  of  it.  Persons 
who  do  not  use  the  preposition  de 
before  their  names  may  have  for- 
gotten the  red  records  of  the  Beign 
of  Terror.  Writers  belonging  to 
that  class  of  public  teachers  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded  have 
done  their  best  to  represent  that 
foul  saturnalia  imder  favourable 
colours.  But  the  proposal — carried 
out  to  no  incoiisiderable  extent — 
to  purify  Paris  from  all  historic 


association  by  petroleimi,  has  been 
a  lesson  not  to  be  despised.    So 
has  been  the  rapid  and  surprising 
organisation,  for  a  time  successful, 
of    the    have-nots     and     do-nots 
against  the  have-somethings  and 
do-somethings  in  America ;  and  the 
temporary  victory  obtained  over 
law  and  order    by   the    railway 
strike  in  that  country.    That  there 
is  a  profoimd  depth  of  good  feeling, 
good  sense,  and  good  conduct  to 
be  f  oimd  in  the  working  classes  of 
England  we  are  among  the  first  to 
acmowledge.    But  that  there  is  a 
strong,  determined,  and  persistent 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  dangerous 
classes  and  of  their  leaders  {aome 
of  whom  by  no  means  wear  fustian 
jackets),  to  reform  society  in  Eng- 
land to  their  own  satisfaction,  &e 
man  must  be  either  feebly  or  wil- 
fully blind  who  fails  to  be  aware. 
Against  a  movement  of  this  kind 
the  power  of  wealth  is  absolutely 
imtrustworthy.     For  wealth  is  not 
only  the  visible  badg^    of    that 
distinction     of     class     which    is 
odious  in  a  society  that  has  once 
laid  aside  respect  for  the  here- 
ditary principle,  but  it  also  is  the 
magic  wand  that  confers  such  dis- 
tinction in  the  eyes  of  all  but  Uiat 
minority  which    it    is    desired  to 
exterminate.     It  is  difficult  at  diis 
hour  to  say  what  doors   in   this 
country   do    not  fly  open  at  the 
call  of  wealth — ^wealth  pure  and 
simple,   imaccompanied  by  either 
birth,  education,  moral  grandeur, 
piety,  talent,  or  any  non-material 
excellence.     And  this  wealth,  like 
some  t>f  our  old  titles — such  as  that 
of  the  Earldom  of  Arundel — apper- 
tains to  the  strong  hand.     If  it 
belongs  to  the  Di&e  of  Lambeth 


*  One  of  the  meet  instraotive  incidents  that  has  ocoarred  within  the  persoo&l 
knowledge  of  the  writer  is  the  f  aot  that  the  well-known  EDglishman,  who  more 
than  any  prson  in  the  British  Isles  insisted  on  the  importance  of  what  he  oalled 
'*  snrroondingB,"  as  being  the  real  origin  of  differences  in  character,  attributed 
his  own  snooess  in  life,  and  in  teaching  this  and  his  ol^er  dootrines,  to  the 
energy  due  to  the  ancient  blood  of  Welsh  nrinoes  that  flowed  in  his  Teina. 
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or  the  chairman  of  the  Lunar 
Bank,  or  the  contractor  for  the 
Spanish  Cortes  Kailway  to-day, 
and  gives  him  the  command  of 
horses,  wines,  jewels,  spectacles, 
smiles,  and  the  cap  and  knee  of 
men,  what  then  ?  It  will  do  the 
same  for  Mr.  John  Cade  to- 
morrow, if  Mr.  Cade  can  only 
dispossess  the  new-made  peer, 
or  the  commercial  or  indus- 
trial magnate.  Wealth,  then,  can 
never  he  an  element  of  stahility  in 
society.  It  may  be  a  means  of 
luxury,  a  sign  of  progress,  an  out- 
come of  development — a  matter 
many  ways  desirable.  But  in  its 
very  inmost  nature  it  has  some- 
thing of  the  brigand  and  of  the 
pirate.  It  is  a  dog  that  will  follow 
any  master ;  and  ika,t  will  bite  the 
hand  of  the  old  one  at  the  bidding 
of  the  new.  It  offers  a  perpeiufu 
challenge,  irritation,  and  cause  of 
hatred — if  not  to  most  of  those  who 
have  it  not,  yet  at  all  events  to  a 
very  dangerous  proportion  of  them. 
A  society  of  which  the  social  grades 
and  orders  are  actually  founded  on 
the  possession  of  wealth,  is  like  an 
ironclad  vessel  without  stability, 
and  may  turn  over  at  an^  moment, 
as  did  tiie  unfortunate  Captain,  if 
ever  so  little  sail  be  set,  and  ever 
so  little  gale  arise. 

And  yet  in  the  euphuism  of  the 
Court,  the  pulpit,  the  parliament, 
the  'Preasy  and  conversation  in 
general,  we  find  society  spoken  of  as 
consisting  of  the  richer  and  the 
poorer  classes  ;  in  frank  admission 
of  the  plane  in  which  we  consider 
the  element  of  stability  to  lie. 

The  hereditary  principle  is  not 
an  exclusive  peculiarity  of  noble 
blood.  In  those  ancient  and  mag- 
nificent monarchies  which  endured 
for  almost  as  many  centuries  as 
any  modem  dynasty  can  count 
tens  of  years,  the  hereditary  prin- 
ciple ran  through  society.  It 
seems  difficult  to  imagine,  if  we 
take  note  of  the  latest  and  best 


accepted  discoveries  of  the  students 
of  the  science  of  wealth,  any  order 
of  things  which  could  so  directly 
tend  to  the  national  welfare  and 
stability.  To  the  division  of  labour, 
the  g^eat  weapon  of  modem  in- 
dustry, was^  added  a  traditional 
and  hereditary  culture,  the  great 
desideratum  of  modem  science. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  stability  of  institutions, 
and  the  possession  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  happiness  by  the  greatest 
number  of  persons,  are  the  natural 
results  of  the  hereditary  transmis- 
sion, not  only  of  houses  and  lands, 
but  of  trades,  professions,  mys- 
teries and  callings  of  all  sorts. 
One  class  of  persons  alone  numeri- 
cally shrinks  and  tends  to  disappear 
under  such  a  rigime.  It  is  the 
class  to  the  hereditary  maintenance 
and  increase  of  which,  and  of 
which  alone,  our  actual  institutions 
and  reforms  directly  tend — ^the 
class  which  we  call  paupers,  and 
which  contains  nearly  a  twenty- 
fourth  part  of  our  population. 

The  social  bond,  in  a  country 
where  the  hereditiuy  principle  is 
in  vigorous  activity,  is  drawn  to- 
gether by  the  union  of  each  class 
in  itself.  The  public  order  thus 
consists,  not  in  the  congeries  of 
individuals,  but  in  the  mutual  re- 
spect and  interdependence  of  co- 
ordinated classes.  The  mill,  under 
the  old  rigime  in  France,  was  as 
hereditary  a  possession  as  the 
chateau.  The  miller  might  look 
back  to  an  occupation  by  his  an- 
cestors for  five  hundred  years, 
under  the  ancestors  of  the  same 
sei^eur.  Proud  of  his  good  hour- 
geotsiey  as  the  seigneur  was  of  his 
sixteen  quarters,  there  was  as  little 
wish  to  assume  the  habits,  the 
manners,  and  the  attire  of  the 
other  class  entertained  by  the 
lower  as  by  the  higher  of  these 
distinct  strata  of  society.  Thus  the 
constitution  of  the  country, — not 
using  the  word  as  a  matter  of 
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theonr  and  of  compromise,  but  as 
signifying  the  essential  elements 
of  national  stability,  was  rather 
like  that  of  a  solid  edifice  than  of 
a  semi-fluid  mass  in  which  every 
particle  is  endeavouring  to  dis- 
place every  other  particle,  and 
what  there  is  of  equiubriimi  is  but 
the  resultant  of  uncounted  mutual 
repulsions. 

IV. 

Throiigh  great  part  of  Europe 
now  exists,   in  the  form  of  the 
family  name,   a  survival  of    the 
hereitary  institutions,  which,   in 
France,    at    least,    may   be    dis- 
tinctly traced  back  as  far  as  about 
eight    centuries     ago.      In    the 
charters,    testaments,    and    other 
documents    that    were     executed 
by    the    nobility    of    Languedoc 
when     preparing    for    the     first 
crusade,    it    is    remarkable    that 
surnames  are  absent.     At  times  a 
descent  for  two  or  three  generations 
may  be  i^resumed,  from  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  Christian  name  in  the 
holder  of  the  same  castle  or  lord- 
ship ;  but  patronymics,  and  even 
territorial  designations,  arose  for 
the  most  part  in  France  later  than 
the  first  crusade.  In  Borne  the  ^ens 
existed  from    the  earliest  times, 
but  the  (jiens  seems  to  have  been  a 
more  comprehensive  group  than 
the  modem   family.     Among  the 
Celtic     tribes     the  ^ens    appears 
in  the  form  of  the   clan ;  descent 
from  some  common  ancestor  being 
the  original    bond.        With  the 
f  eudalno^^MMterritorial  possession, 
involving  lordship,  representation, 
and  primogeniture,    introduced  a 
more  fertilising  element  of  national 
prosperity  than  could  exist  under 
the  ruder  form  of  the  clan,  holding 
to  one  common,  but  distant  head. 
While      municipal       institutions 
gradually  converted  serfs  and  boors 
into   merchants  and  citizens,   the 
feudal  hereditary  institutions  filled 
Europe     with     an    armed,     and 


to  some  extent  an  educated, 
nohles8e,  in  the  place  of  a  horde 
of  savage  warriors.  Thus  order 
arose  from  beneath  the  dehn't 
of  the  devastation  and  overthrow 
of  the  Eoman  Empire  by  the  Teu- 
tonic barbarians. 

The  family  name,  as  we  trace  it 
back  to  the  time  of  the  crusaders, 
arose  under  different  forms.  In 
some  cases  a  personal  desigpiation, 
or  as  we  call  it  a  nickname, 
became  hereditary,  as  in  the 
instance  of  Guillaiuie  Tete  d'Es- 
toupes,  Duke  of  Aquitaine.  Some- 
times a  symbol,  orbadg^,  chosen  by 
a  nobleman,  grew  into  a  patrony- 
mic; as  in  the  names  of  Plantagenel 
or  of  La  Croix.  At  times  a  title  of 
honour  or  dignity  became  perma- 
nent, as  Le  Seneschal,  in  !EVance  ; 
Butler,  in  Ireland;  Steward,  or 
Stuart,  in  Scotland.  Still  more 
rarely  some  Boman  or  even 
Gaulish  name  has  been  handed 
down  as  a  patronymic ;  as  in  the 
cases  of  Polignac,  derived  from 
the  possession  of  the  site  of  a 
temple  of  Apollo ;  and  of  Reignier, 
a  name  which  appears  in  Homan 
history  in  the  form  of  Brennus. 
and,  later,  in  that  of  the  virgin  and 
martyr  Saint  Heine.  As  old  as  the 
introduction  of  the  family  designa- 
tion, whether  a  true  patronymic,  or 
'  territorial,  as  more  iisually  de- 
noted by  the  de,  were  those  colours 
and  arrangement  of  colours  which 
are  as  distinctive  and  hereditary 
as  the  name  itself.  The  clans 
among  the  Scottish  Celts  were 
distinguished,  from  time  immemo- 
rial, by  a  somewhat  complex  inter- 
weaving of  coloiirs,  special  to  each 
sept.  Greater  simplicity  cha- 
racterised the  adoption  of  those 
family  colours  whiai,  as  worn  over 
defensive  armour,  or  painted  cm 
the  shield,  received  in  course  of 
time  indifferently  the  name  of  the 
coat-of-arms  and  of  the  escutcheon. 
In  some  of  the  most  ancient  and 
noble  coats-of -arms  a  single  colour 
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was  borne.  The  scutcheon  was 
then  said  to  be  pleiriy  or  full.  Such 
was  the  case  with  the  arms  of  the 
Counts  and  Dukes  of  Bretagne, 
who  bore^  at  least  from  the  time  of 
Jean  Y.,  a  surcoat  and  a  shield 
covered  with  ermine.  Such  was 
the  case  with  the  scutcheon 
of  the  House  of  Albret,  which 
was  called,  in  heraldic  language, 
g^es  plein,  or  simple  red;  and 
was  so  borne  from  the  time  of 
Amanieu  the  First,  Sire  of  Albret, 
whose  son  went  on  the  first  crusade, 
until  it  was  charged  with  a  silver 
chain  around  and  across  the 
scutcheon,  or  as  the  heralds  call  it, 
in  cross,  in  saltire,  and  in  orle,  in 
memory  of  a  great  battle. 

In  other  cases  the  coats  or 
scutcheons  were  divided :  horizon- 
tallj,  vertically,  diagonally,  or  in 
more  complicated  modes.  Thus, 
the  families  of  Toumemine,  of 
De  Vere,  and  of  Astarac,  bore 
their  arms  divided  in  four  quarters ; 
the  first  and  the  fourth,  and  the 
second  and  third,  being  respec- 
tively of  the  same  colours.  The 
EEouse  of  Asserac,  and  that  of 
[Berenger  (like  the  Clan  Campbell, 
in  Scotland)  bore  a  scutcheon 
divided  radially  into  eight,  or,  as  it 
is  called,  gironne,  two  colours  alter- 
nately succeeding  one  another. 
Other  divisions  of  the  shield  fol- 
lowed the  lines  of,  or  were  replaced 
by,  what  are  called  the  honourable 
ordinaries  of  heraldry.  Of  these 
the  most  important  are— (1)  the 
chief,  which  is  a  bar,  or  division, 
of  one-fifth  of  the  width  of  the 
scutcheon,  occupying  the  chief,  or 
liead,  of  the  shield;  (2)  the  pale, 
a  similar  bar  occupying  the  middle 
of  the  scutcheon  vertically ;  (3)  the 
fees,  a  like  bar  occupying  the 
middle  horizontally  ;  (4)  the  bend, 
a  similar  bar  drawn  diagonally 
from  left  to  right ;  (5)  the  chevron, 
a  bar  of  like  width  in  the  shape  of 
an  inverted  V  ;  (6)  the  cross,  of 
which  the  name  denotes  the  form ; 


and  (7)  the  saltire,  or  St.  Andrew's 
cross. 

A  remarkable  and  unexplained 
feature  of  heraldry  is  the  fact  that 
these  honourable  ordinaries,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  highly  con- 
ventionalised symbols,  cannot  be 
traced  to  any  gradual  origin,  but 
appear  when  first  borne  in  precisely 
the  form  and  proportion  which  they 
have  ever  since  retained.  Thus, 
the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  of 
crusading  fame,  bore  a  chief  gules 
on  a  silver  shield ;  the  Sire  de 
Melfi^eil,  a  sable  chief  on  a  silver 
shield ;  the  House  of  Yivonne,  a 
chief  gules  on  an  ermine  shield.  A 
red  cross  on  a  gold  ground  was  the 
original  coat-of-arms  of  Mont- 
morenci,  and  with  the  cri  ^^  Dim 
aide  au premier  ChrHien  "  is  attribu- 
ted to  the  year  497  a.d.  In  978 
Bouchard  de  Montmorenci  added 
four  blue  alerions  to  the  cross,  and 
in  1214  the  Constable  Matthieu  de 
Montmorenci  increased  the  number 
to  sixteen.  A  golden  saltire  on  a 
field  ^ules  was  borne  by  Britaut ; 
a  golden  bend  on  a  field  gules  by 
Chalons  ;  a  f  ess  gules  on  a  silver 
shield  by  Sedan,  and  the  same 
bearing  with  the  tinctures  reversed 
by  Austria  ;  an  ermine  chevron  on 
a  field  gules  by  GhistiUe.  At  times 
the  shield  was  divided  into  six, 
eight,  or  ten  parallel  stripes,  in  the 
direction  of  either  of  the  simple 
ordinaries.  Thus  the  Sires  of  Couci, 
Lonfi^ueval,  and  Chatillon,  bore 
shields  divided  in  six  pieces,  alter- 
nately of  g^es  and  of  golden  vair, 
the  first  barry,  or  in  f  ess,  horizon- 
tal ;  the  second  in  bend,  or  diago- 
nal ;  the  third  verticcd,  or  in  pale. 
The  family  legend  is  to  the  efPect 
that  the  heads  of  these  three  houses 
were  imexpectedly  attacked,  when 
bathing,  by  the  Saracens  in  the 
Holy  Land;  that  each  wrapped 
his  furred  velvet  mantle  round  his 
left  arm  as  a  shield,  and  that  they 
thus  successfully  defended  them- 
selves with  their  swords.    In  com- 
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mranoratioii  of  the  event  the  three 
nobles  adopted  the  anas  in  C|ue8- 
tion.  Another  crusading  incident 
is  aaid  to  be  recorded  by  the  three 
al4rionB,  oryoua^  eoB^les,  which  the 
imperial  House  of  Lorraine  bears 
on  a  bend  gules,  in  memoiy  of  the 
shootiiig  of  an  ea^e  D7  the 
crusading  knight  of  Lorraine  in 
order  for  a  pen  to  be  made  from 
his  wing  feather  for  the  signature 
tOBomemilitary  couTention.  These 
instances  of  ancient  arms  shew  that 
it  was  not  from  the.  representation 
in  the  first  instance  (atleast,  as  far 
aaour  records  go  back),  of  natural 
objects  (such  as  shields,  or  saddles, 
or  swords)  that  the  ordinaries  have 
been  gradually  modified,  hut  that, 
like  the  patronymic  or  territorial  de- 
signations which  thej  avmbolised, 
they  hare  been  but  little  changed 
from  their  origin  sofar  as  can  be 
now  ascertained. 


[October 

the  herald,  one  of  the  most  rigid 
is  honoured  in  the  single  bieaoi, 
as  well  as  in  the  general  obav 
vance.  The  colours  of  the  coats 
or  scutcheons  were  of  three  sorts. 
They  were  either  metals,  gold  and 
silver:  tinctures,  arure,  blue; 
gulea,  red;  sable,  black;  rarely 
Bynople  or  vert,  green ;  or  piupni«, 
purple  :  or  furs,  ermine,  minever, 
and  vair,  the  latter  being  either 
golden  or  silver.  The  one  main 
rule  of  distribution  was,  that  metal 
was  not  to  be  borne  upon  metal, 
tincture  upon  tincture,  or  fur  upon 
fur.  Thus  a  red  cross  on  a  aaUe 
ground  would  be  impossible  in 
heraldry.  In  cases,  however, 
where  a  second  bearing  was  added 
to  a  charged  coat  the  rule  does  not 
apply.  Thus  the  arms  of  France, 
azure,  sem6e  of  fieur-de-lys,  or; 
later,  aeure,  three  fieur-de-lya 
or ;  were  charged,  or  as  it  is  called 


^«  oppressed,  with  a  bend  gnleB,  as 

Among  the  rules  (which  by  de-      the  difference   of   the    Houae  of 

grees  became  very  complicated,)  of     Bourbon,*  and  with  a  silver  label, 

*  A  comt  of  arms  was  oooeide'cd  v  a  whole,  and  ma  snab  the  law  agalnat 
ttnotare  on  tinotote  did  not  applj.  Thns  it  wm  not  the  urns  Mmtohocui,  bat 
the  field  of  Fimnoe.  wbloh  wu  a  mixture  of  axon  and  or,  which  was  opprand 
\^  the  label  ^nles  of  the  Honm  of  Anjnii.  the  bend  khIbb  of  the  Booee  of 
Bonrbou,  and  the  silent  label  of  the  Hoiue  of  Orleane.  In  the  same  waj  Bobtst 
le  Vaillant.  and  the  Gonnta  of  Anjou  of  the  Honra  of  Chaleannenf  bore  as  tlieir 
ooat  "gnles,  eight  bsstona  flenronnfa,  or,  i  U  bordnie  de  Fnnco,"  that  ia  wiA 
an  azure  border  aem4e  de  flear-de-lTS. 
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.as  that  of  Orleans.  It  is  said  that 
about  the  time  that  the  assassina- 
-tion  of  King  Henry  the  Third 
-opened  the  succession  to  the  crown 
of  France  to  Henri  de  Bourbon, 
King  of  Navarre,  a  flash  of  light- 
ning struck  the  stained  window  of 
the  Chapel  of  Bourbon  Archom- 
'baud,  and  broke  out  the  bend  from 
^e  scutcheon ;  leaving  unchanged 
i;he  Royal  arms,  to  which  Henry 
then  became  entitled. 

The  exception  to  this  cardinal 
rule  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  mode  in  which,  in  the  crusading 
times,  the  study  of  heraldry  as- 
sumed a  sacred  character.  Such  in- 
deed, from  the  date  of  "the  tale  of 
Troy  divine,"  has  been  the  function 
of  the  herald.  He  was  the  mes- 
senger of  the  Gods.  His  person 
was  sacred  in  war.  His  interference 
was  necessary  for  the  rightful 
proclamation  of  war,  or  estc%lish- 
ment  of  peace ;  for  the  anointing 
and  coronation  of  a  monarch ;  for 
ihe  transmission  of  a  flef ;  for  the 
•establishment  of  a  pedigree ;  for 
the  registry  of  the  right  to  bear 
arms ;  and  for  the  marshaUing  of 
dignities.  This  special  character, 
dLothiag  the  herald,  seems  to  be  a 
aiurvivai  from  the  time  when  kings 
were  regarded  either  as  sharing 
ihe  divine  natnre,  as  in  Egypt ;  or 
as  being  the  descendants  of  the 
GK>ds,  as  in  Sparta,  in  Macedon,  in 
lk>me  itself  in  pre-Christian  times; 
or  in  Teutonic  derivations  from 
Odin.  The  mystery  of  the  herald 
was  sacred,  and  this  is  pro- 
bably the  reason  why  the 
growth  and  development  of  the 
Bcience  of  blazon  have  been  left 
unrecorded  in  writing.  The  arms 
of  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  origin  of  which  may 
with  justice  be  attributed  to  the 
date  of  the  founding  of  that  king- 
dom on  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 


by  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  and  the 
crusaders  in  1197,  were,  a  golden 
cross,  potenc6e,  or  with  crutched 
ends,  between  four  crosslets,  or 
small  plain  crosses,  all  of  gold,  on 
a  silver  shield.  And  the  reason 
assigned  by  the  heralds  for  this 
anomaly,  in  the  case  of  a  kingdom 
which  was  held  to  be  more  sacred 
than  any  other  kingdom,  was  taken 
from  the  words  of  the  Psalm 
which  was  regarded  by  the  host  of 
Gt)dfrey  as  a  special  prophecy  of 
their  recovery  of  the  Soly  City 
from  the  Paynim. 

"  Rex  virtu  turn  dilecti  dilecti, 
Et  speciei  domns  diudere  spolia 
Si  dormiatis  inter  medios  cleros 
PennsB  columbso    deargentatae,    et 

pf>ateriora  dorsi  ejus  in  pallore 

auri."* 

Faith,  justice,  and  constancy, 
purity,  truth,  and  hope ;  were  the 
qualities  symbolised  by  this  imique 

i'uxta-position  of  the  metals  of  the 
lerald ;  or  rather,  to  use  the  terms 
of  blazon  special  to  kings,  of  this 
conjunction  of  Sol  and  Luna. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  old 
accounts  of  some  of  the  crusading 
arms  without  becoming  convincea 
that,  unless  the  writers  drew  ex- 
clusively on  their  imagination,  the 
law  and  order  of  blazon  had  been 
long  established  by  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century.  Thus,  the 
arms  assumed  by  the  Sires  de 
Courcy,  as  before  mentioned,  were 
adopted  instead  of  the  bearing 
"gules,  a  bend  accompanied  by  two 
cottices,  or" — arms  as  thoroughly 
conventional  as  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  design.  The  three  aI6rions 
of  the  House  of  Lorraine  are 
charged  on  the  bend,  and  thus 
intimate  the  greater  antiquity  of 
the  use  of  that  honourable  ordinary. 
The  arms  of  the  kings  of  Austrasia, 
of  Soissons,  and  of  Orleans,  of  the 
first  race  of  French  kings,  those  of 


♦  Ps.  bcvii  (Vnlg.)  v.  13-14. 
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tlie  kings  of  Aqidtaine,  of  Ger- 
many, and  of  Italy,  of  the  Second, 
and  those  of  the  royal  Capetian 
line  of  France,  at  different  periods 
of  history,  are  to  be  found  duly  bla- 
zoned in  **  Le Theatre  d'Honneur," 
a  work  published  at  Paris,  in  1620, 
by  Favyn.     Charles  VI.  restored 
to  the  scutcheon  of    France  the 
three      lilies,     first      borne      by 
Clovis ;  the  race  of  Pepin  having 
borne  the    azure  field,   iewUe  des 
Jleurs  de  lya  sant  nomhre^  which  were 
also  borne  by  the  House  of  Capet 
down  to  1389.     The  ancestors  of 
Pepin  le  Bref  bore  three  golden 
eagles  on  a  field  gules,     (diaries 
Martel  bore  gules,  six  eagles  or, 
with  a  chief  of  France ;  that  is  to 
say,  an  azure  chief,  powdered  with 
fleur-de-lys.     Charlemagne  bore  a 
ffolden  eagle  on  an  azure  field. 
As  we  approach  the  ante-Carlo- 
vignian  times,   the  pages  of  the 
herald  are  as  bright  with  miracu- 
lous legend  as  are  those  of  the 
ecclesiastical  chronicles.    Whether 
the    predecessors  of    Clovis  bore 
**  or,  three  crapauds,  synople,  or 
sable;"    **  gules,    three    crapauds 
ardent,"  or  **  argent,  three  crowns 
giues,"   is  matter  of  debate,  un- 
settled by  either  Favyn  or  Le  Pere 
Anselme,  whose  work,  **  Le  Palais 
de  L'Honneur,"  was  published  in 
1668.      No    less    than  three    su- 
pernatural signs  of  sanction   are 
recounted  as  ^en  on  the  baptism 
of    Clovis.      The    Sainte    ampoule 
was    brought    from    heaven     by 
a  dove,   containing  the  sacred  oil 
that    was    used    to    anoint    the 
Kings    of  France,     from    Clovis 
to  Louis  XYI.    In  the  Revolution 
the  Sainte  ampoule    was    wilfully 
destroyed,  and  the  remains  of  the 
sacred  chrism  thrown  away,  though 
a  few  drops  are  said  to  have  been 
scraped  up  from  the  stoue  on  which 
they  fell  by  the    piety  of  some 
faithful  servant  of  God   and    of 
the  King.     The  gift  of  this  golden 
ampulla,  which  was  used  by  St. 


Bemy,  at  Eheims,  in  496,  was- 
commemorated  by  the  foundation 
of  the  knightly  (hrder  of  the  Sainte 
Ampoule,  me  cross  of  which  bore  a 
dove  canying  the  sacred  vessel  in 
her  beak.  The  lilies,  Saentm 
Franearum  Signum,  were  brought 
from  Heaven  by  an  angel  on  the^ 
same  occasion.  Lilia  ipei  Oklodove^ 
de  ccbIo  emiua  e  lapidei  scuto  hediemm 
die  seulpta  videntur,  are  the  words 
of  an  old  Traetatue  de  FlammuUr 
eive  de  vexillo  S.  Dionfei,  vel  de  oT' 
iphla,  vel  de  aurijlamma,  in  the 
Libraria  Borbonica  at  Naples. 
Apud  Francos,  says  the  writer, 
Chlodoveo  Begi,  aqua  fantie  eaeri 
lavate,  I^m  a  ccbIo  per  angeioe  euee 
vexillum  misiese  vox  eommunie  est. 
The  lilies  were  mysteriously  con- 
nected, by  the  words  recorded  in 
the  Gospel,  with  the  Salic  law. 

Ecce  campi  lilia ! 
Serta  non  similia 

Cingit  Rex  in  gloria  ; 

Laborare,  nere, 
Nunquam  didicere, 

Dicitur  histoiia. 

"  They  neither  toil  nor  spin/'  were 
the  prophetic  words.  They  toil 
not — ^the  lily  crown  cannot  fall  to 
the  ignoble ;  they  spin  not — it  can- 
not fall  to  the  spindle,  or  descend 
out  of  the  direct  male  line.  Such 
was  the  doctrine  that  the  French 
herald  opposed  to  that  which 
Shakespeare  has  with  admirable 
fidelity  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  sup- 
port of  the  pretence  of  the  great 
English  king  to  the  throne  of 
France. 

As  to  the  Orifiamme,  there  has 
even  been  dispute  as  to  its  colour. 
The  Tractatue  de  Flammula  says, 
ex  auro  et  purpura  eompoeitum  est. 
According  to  Moreri  it  was  the 
Mendard  de  VAhhaye  de  St.  Denis, 
en  forme  dehannih'e  aneienmeavec  trots 
queues ;  fait  d'un  etoffe  de  soye  de 
couleur  d^or  et  de  feu,  les  kaupes 
vert,  sans  franges  tPor,  In  this 
guise  it  was  borne  in  the  arms  of 
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Auverme.    It  no  doubt  resembled 
those  hangings  of  the  Chapel  for 
the  Chapter    of    the  St.   Esprit, 
which  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  the 
liouvre,  of  crimson  8i)rinkled  with 
golden  tongues  of  flame.       The 
Signifer  JScclesite  was  originally  the 
Comte  de  Pontoise,  or  du  Vexin, 
Protecteur    de   L'Abbaye  de  St. 
Penis.  LouisVn.,  **LeGT08,"was 
the  first  king  of  France,  who,  in  his 
quality  of  Comte  du  Yexin,  had  the 
oriflamme  borne  before  him,in  1 124, 
aminst     the     English     and    the 
Plemish.  It  is  said ,  however,  to  have 
been  used  by  Robert  the  Pious,  in 
997.  In  1214  it  was  raised  by  Philip 
Augustus  at  the  battle  of  Bovines. 
In  1145  it  was  borne  before  Louis 
Vil.  in  his  voyage  to  the  East,  and 
tinder  Louis  Vin.,  in  1226,  against 
the  Albigenses.    Saint  Louis  raised 
it  in  1242  against  Henry,  King  of 
England,  and  had  it  borne  in  his 
▼oyag©8  to  the  Holy  Land ;    but 
before  his  death  it  is  said  Hex  ipse 
fiammulam    S,     Dionym      antistiti 
reddidit      Philippe  le  Hardi  boie 
it  in  1276  against  Alfonso  of  Cas- 
tillo;   Philippe    le  Bel,   in    1304, 
raised  it  at  the  battle  of  Mons  en 
Puelle,  at  which  the  standard — or 
its  counterfeit — was  lost.     Under 
Louis  Hutin  and  Charles  Y.  the 
nobles  chosen    to  the  honourable 
office  oi parte  orifamme  are  known. 
Under  Charles  VI.,  in  1381,  that 
dignity    was    held  by  Pierre  de 
Vuliers,  Seigneur  de  I'lsleAdam, 
Grand  Maitre  d'Hotel  de  France. 
Pierre  dAumont  is  mentioned  as 
garde    oriflumme    ivom.     1397     to 
1412,  and  the  Sire  de  Montmor,  a 
cadet  of  the  house  of  Beignier,  in 
1418.     On  the  capture  of  Harfleur 
by  the  English,  in  1414,  the  ori- 
flamme was  unfurled.     After  this 
the   banner  of    St.   Denis  is  not 
mentioned  as  being  used  as  a  royal 
standard,  the  cornette  hlanche  having 
been  introduced  by  Charles  YIL 
Jt    is    said  to  have  been  in  the 
treasury  of  St.  Denis  from  1534  to 


1594  ;  but  Louis  d'Harcourt,  Mar- 
quis de  Thoury,  in  virtue  of  a  female 
representative  descent  f  rom  Villiers- 
de  Flsle  Adam,  is  called  garde' 
orifamme  in  1577.  Marie  de 
Brouilly,  demoiselle  de  Piennes,. 
daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Gil- 
lone,  heiress  of  the  Marquis  de 
Thoury  and  of  the  elder  branch  of 
the  House  of  Harcourt,  married 
Henri  Beignier,  Marquis  de 
Guerchy,  the  head  of  the  House 
of  which  the  Sire  de  Montmor  wa» 
a  cadet,  at  Saint  Fargeau,  the 
residence  of  La  Grande  Made- 
moiselle, in  1654.  The  Marquis- 
Henri,  who  was  son  of  Claude 
Beignier,  second  of  the  name. 
Baron  de  Guerchy,  and  Julie  de- 
Brichanteau  (through  whom  the 
Marquisate  of  Nangis  finally  came 
to  his  descendants),  bore,  among- 
the  forty-nine  quarterings  of  hi» 
pennon,  the  arms  of  France,  of 
Anjou,  of  Sicily,  of  Castillo,  and 
of  England.  He  traced  a  lineal 
descent  to  eight  sons  of  France — 
sons  of  six  different  kings ;  to 
Stephen    and    William  the  Con- 

?ueror  of  England ;  to  Ferdinand 
n.,  King  of  Castille,  and  to. 
Eustace  of  Boulogne,  brother  of 
Godfrey  and  Baldwin  de  Boulogne, 
King^  of  Jerusalem.  His  great - 
uncle,  George  Beignier  de  Guerchy, 
Grand  Prior  of  France,  whose 
portrait  is  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article,  was  the  only  per- 
son not  of  royal  birth  who  held 
that  di^ty  from  1563  to  1748. 
Jacquelme  de  Silly,  dame  do 
Dampierre  et  de  Saint  Aman, 
the  mother  of  the  Grand  Prior,, 
and  of  the  first  Claude  Beignier, 
was  a  descendant  and  co-heiress^ 
of  Charles  Sire  D'Albret,  de  SuUi, 
et  de  Craon,  Comte  de  Dreux,  Con- 
stable of  France,  who  fell  at 
Agincourt.  Thus  when  French 
history  closes  over  the  orifiamme,. 
that  standard  is  left  under  a 
guardianship  not  unfitting  the  his- 
toric importance  ox  the  banner,^ 
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In  that  fantastic  riot  of  intrigue 
which  is  now  called  French  politics, 
Henri,  fifth  of  the  name,  head  of 
"the  House  of  France,  is  said  to  have 
lost  the  offer  of  a  momentary 
elevation  to  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors  by  refusing  to  renounce 
Uie  carnette  hlanche^  introduced  by 
the  Maid  of  Orleans,  in  favour  of 
ihe  revolutionary  tricolor,  which 
had  been  invented  by  adding  the 
white  of  the  City  of  Pans  to 
the  blue  and  red  liveries  of  the 
Bourbons. 

VI. 
The  favourite  ground  of  the 
hemld  is  the  heraldry  of  France, 
which  has  a  national  and  chival- 
rous character  Bpecial  to  itself. 
Few  or  none  of  the  great  old 
Houses  of  France  trace  their  descent 
to  a  period  less  remote  than  the 
tenth  century,  when  names  first 
began  to  be  hereditary,  and  when 
the  great  chateaux  of  the  noblesse 
began  to  be  reared.  Only  one  Irish, 
and  three  English,  peerages  exist 
which  date  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
St.  Louia.  Of  these  the  Irish  barony 
of  Kingsaleisheldby  aDe  Courcy, 
and  bears  date  in  1181.  Of  the 
three  English  baronies  only  one, 
that  of  De  Bos,  has  fallen  from 
lance  to  lance,  the  patronymic  being 
still  the  same  as  the  title.  By  the 
same  date,  in  France,  though  what 
was  called  the  peerage  was  still 
confined  to  the  original  number  of 
six  spiritual  and  six  temporal 
peers,  (the  former  being  the  pre- 
prelates*  of  Rheims,  Langres, 
Beauvais,  Laon,  Chartres,  and 
Noyon,  and  the  latter  the  Dukes  of 
Aquitaine,  Burgundy,  and  Nor- 
mandy, the  Counts  of  Toulouse, 
•Champagne,  and  Flanders;)  the 
great  Seigneurs,  or  Sires  as  they 
were  caUed,  had  attained  such 
power    and    dignity     that    their 


heiresses    were    eagerly     sought 
by  the  monarchs   for   the  brides 
of  their  sons.     They  thus  became 
ancestresses  of    Boyal    lines,    as 
in  the  case    of    Beatrix,    heiress 
of  Bourbon,  who  was  married  by 
Robert  of  France,  seventh  son  <rf 
King  Saint  Louis,  the  source  of  the 
Royal    House  of  Bourbon.       In 
fact     what     Shakespeare    jostlj 
calls  the   *•  almost  kingly   duke- 
doms "    of    France    were    semi- 
independent  though  minor  sove- 
reignties, to  which  we  can  shew 
no  parallel  in  England,  unless  it 
be  tne  kingdom  of  Man,  since  the 
subjugation  of  Wales.     The  King 
of  England  himself,  as  Duke  erf 
Normandy,  was  a  peer  of  France 
and  as  such  was  summoned  to  do 
homage  to    his  suzerain.       This 
interposition  of  the  imperial  peer- 
age between  the  crown  and  the 
great  territorial  lords,  gave  to  the 
development  of  the  feudal  system 
in  France  a  character  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  that  which  it  assumed 
in  England,    where  the  cadets  of 
the  noble  Norman  families  who 
followed  Duke  William  arranged 
their  new  homages  directly  with 
the     King.       The    first    peerage 
created  in  France  after  the  date  of 
the  twelve  peers  of  Charlemagne 
was  the  Duchy  of  Bretagne  (long 
an      independent       sovereignty), 
created  by  Philip   IV.   in    1297. 
The  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  was 
given  to  the  heir  of  the  crown  of 
England  in  1301.   The  first  extant 
English  dukedom,  that  of  Norfolk, 
dates  in  1483 ;  the  first  marquisate, 
Winchester,  in  1551 ;  the  Earldom 
of  Shrewsbury,  the  premier  earl* 
dom,  in  1442;  the  premier  viscounty, 
Hereford,  in  1549;  and  the  premier 
barony,  De  Ros,  in  1264.     By  the 
year  1390,  including  the  Duke  ci 
Bretagne,  2 1  peers  had  been  created 


*  The  titles  were,  the  Dnke-Arohbishop  of  Ehefms,  the  Boke-Bishops  of  Lson 
-and  Langres,  and  the  Goant-Bishops  of  Beauvais ,  Chartres,  and  Noyon. 
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in  France.  The  fifteenth  century 
added  13,  the  sixteenth,  38,  the 
seyenteenth,  55.  The  era  of  the 
duchy  peerages,  limited  to  descent 
in  the  male  Ime,  on  the  maintenance 
of  the  privileges  of  which  the  Duke 
de  Saint  Simon  (a  duke  of  1635, 
though  a  descendant  of  the  Carlo- 
Tignian  kin^)  prophetically  fore- 
saw that  the  stability  of  the 
French  monarchy  depended,  com- 
menced with  the  creation  of  the 
Duchy  of  Valentinois  in  1499.  The 
erection  of  estates  of  a  certain  mag- 
nitude into  marquisates,  which  was 
carried  out  under  Louis  XTV.,  did 
not  add  to  the  peerage  of  France, 
properly  so  called.  The  English 
peerages  of  earlier  date  than  the 
accession  of  Queen  Mary  are  55  in 
number.  But  the  mode  in  which 
the  nominal  degrees  of  the  peerage 
were  regarded  in  the  two  countries 
was  altogether  different.  No 
increase  of  dignity  could  be 
felt  by  the  head  of  the  house  of 
De  Montmorenci  or  of  D*  Albret  on 
receiving  the  patents  of  their  duchy 
peerages,  in  1551  and  1556.  Mont- 
morenci still  traced  back  his  descent 
from  father  to  son  to  the  marriage 
of  Bouchard  de  Montmorenci  with 
Hildegarde,  daughter  of  Thibaud, 
Comte  de  Chartres,  in  955;  and 
D'Albret  to  Amanieu  Sire  d' Albret 
in  1050.  What  could  the  sign 
manual  of  Henri  de  Valois  add  to 
such  titles  as  these?  It  was  to 
the  Constable  de  Montmorenci  that 
the  sons  of  Henri  II.  were  chiefly 
indebted  for  maintaining  their  seat 
on  the  throne  of  France ;  and  it  was 
the  Sire  d' Albret  (which  line  had 
fallen  to  the  distaff,  and,  together 
with  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  was 
represented  by  Henri  de  Bourbon) 
wno  replaced  the  last  Yalois  on 
that  throne.  / 

The  Duke  de  Saint  Simon  was 
unquestionably  right  in  his  view 
that  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
privileges  of  the  peers,  as  a  dis- 
tinct order,  was  to  be  found  the 


only  safe^ard  against  that  gradual 
degradation  of  the  noblesse  by  the 
exercise  of  the  arbitrary  power  of 
the  Crown,  which  was  carried  to 
so  destructive  an  extent  by  Louis 
XIV.  It  was  this  which  rendered 
possible  the  utter  collapse  of 
society  before  the  fury  of  the 
Beign  of  Terror.  The  estab- 
lishment, from  the  time  of  King 
John,  of  the  rights  of  the 
baronial  peerage  in  England,  gave 
an  element  of  stabihty  to  the 
growth  of  the  English  Constitu- 
tion, which  it  was  too  late  to* 
attempt  to  establish  by  a  new 
peerage  in  France  in  the  16tk 
century.  The  element  of  the- 
independence  of  the  nobles,  essen- 
tial as  it  is  to  the  freedom  and 
stability  of  a  state,  was  the  one 
object  which,  during  his  long 
reign,  Louis  XIV.  most  sedulously 
laboured  to  destroy.  Even  his 
bitter  persecution  of  the  Huguenots 
was  rather  whetted  against  those 
gentlemen  who  did  not  think  tho 
King's  religion  good  enough  for 
them,  than  prompted  by  any  really 
ecclesiastical  motives.  Again,  ini 
the  duchy-peerage  of  the  16tk 
and  17th  centuries,  the  episcopal] 
element,  which  had  formed  half 
of  the  peerage  of  Charlemagne,, 
was  absent.  The  interests  and 
power  of  the  Church  were  thus- 
dissociated  from  those  of  the- 
noblessCf  and  the  House  of  ducal 
Peers  never  rose  to  the  dignity 
of  a  senate.  The  struggles  of 
the  cardinals,  of  the  prmces  of 
the  blood,  and  finally  of  the  bas- 
tards, for  precedence  in  the  House- 
of  Peers  were  thus  seen,  by  Saint 
Simon,  in  their  true  light,  as 
sources  of  danger  to  the  country. 
The  insolent  and  audacious  inde- 
pendence of  the  high  noblesse  had 
risen  to  such  a  pitch  by  the  timo 
of  Louis  XI.  that  that  astuto 
monarch  saw  the  need  of  a  vigorous, 
policy  of  repression,  in  the  absence- 
of  which  the  Eoyal  power  would 
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iiave  been  graduallv  obliterated. 
But  the  pursual  of  tiiis  policy 
until  the  entire  territorial  noblesse 
vrsLB  either  extingaished  by  poverty, 
or  converted  into  the  mere  para- 
phernalia of  the  Court,  was  a  more 
irreparable  evil  to  the  country 
than  even  that  petty  iyranny  which 
was  thus  swallowed  up  by  the 
master  tyranny  of  the  King. 

The  heraldry  of  France  tells  the 
tale  of  the  great  slaughter  of 
nobles  at  Agincourt  in  unmis* 
takable  lang^uage — 

ThiB  note  doth  tell  me  of  ten  thou- 
sand men 

That  on  the  field  lie  slain ;  of 
princes,  in  this  number, 

And  nobles  bearmg  banners,  there 
lie  dead 

One  hundred  twentjHEiix ;  added  to 
these 

Eight  thousand  and  four  hundred  ; 
uf  the  which 

Five  hundred  were  but  yesterday 
dubbed  knights. 

So  that,  in  these  ten  thousand  they 
have  lost. 

There  are  but  sixteen  hundred  mer- 
cenaries ; 

The  rest  are  princes,  barons,  lords, 
knights,  squires. 

And  gentlemen  of  blood  and 
quality. 

Down  to  the  date  of  Agincourt, 
the  patronymic  and  the  territorial 
designation  were  as  a  rule  the 
same.  The  head  of  a  family  was 
simply  called  by  his  Christian 
name  and  by  that  of  his  estate. 
But  after  1415  we  find  the  family 
name  generally  specified,  while 
for  the  most  part  it  is  different 
from  the  territorial  designation ;  a 
mark  of  the  great  number  of  male 
descents  that  were  terminated  by 
the  slaughter  of  that  fatal  field.. 
In  many  instances  the  last  lance  of 
a  family  was  broken  at  Agincourt. 
In  some,  confiscation  of  property 
from  infant  heirs  occurred.  Thus 
when  Gui,  sixth  of  the  name, 
Seigneur  of  Boche  Guyon,  fell,  he 
left  an  ii^ant  son  and  daughter. 


Henry  Y.,  King  of  Fingland, 
demanded  the  homage  of  Dame 
Perette,  widow  of  Oui,  a  daughter 
of  Bureau  de  la  Bivi^re.  This  lady 
refused  to  hold  her  castle  and  lands 
at  the  price  of  acknowledging  an 
usuiper.  The  estate  was  eonfisf- 
catea  by  Henry  in  1419,  and  Dame 
Perette  wandered  into  exile  with 
her  two  infants.  On  the  expuLsioii 
of  the  English,  the  little  boy  re* 
turned  to  ms  castle,  as  Gtii,  seventh 
of  the  name.  He  was  the  last  male 
of  the  line,  and  his  only  daughter, 
Marie,  carried  the  estate  to  her 
husband,  Bertin  de  Silly,  in  h^* 
right  Seigneur  de  Boche  Guyon. 
This  is  an  example  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  difference  between  pa- 
tron3rmic  and  territorial  desigpm- 
tion  so  frequently  originated  in 
the  fifteenth  century. 

vn. 

The  honourable  ordinaries  have 
been  regarded  by  some  heralds  as 
significant  of  different  portions  of 
the  panoply  or  of  the  attire  of  the 
knight.      Thus  the  chief  has  been 
said  to  represent  the  helmet,  the 
f ess  the  military  girdle,  the  bend 
the  baldric  or  sword  belt,  the  pale 
the    lance,  and    the  chevron  the 
saddle.    It  may,  however,  well  be 
doubted  whether  these  supposed 
resemblances  are  more  than  imagi- 
nary.    The  cross  and  the  saltire, 
which  form  ordinaries  of  the  same 
group  as  those  above  enumerated, 
cannot  be  referred  to    the    same 
symbolism.       Nor    is    there    any 
heraldic  tradition    known    which 
associates  the  ordinaries  with  mili- 
tary events,  in  such  a  manner  as 
the  barry  coats  of  the  De  ChatiUon, 
the  De  Coucy,  and  the  De  Longae- 
val,  the  alerions  of  De  Montmo- 
renci,  or  the  chains  of   D'Albret, 
are  attributed  to  the  commemora- 
tion    of    famous     fights.      With 
regard  to  some  of  the  bearings  of 
a  secondary  nature,  this  hiercM^ly- 
X)hic  sig^nificance  is  more  probable* 
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Thus  beeants  are  said  to  indicate 
the  sovereign  right  to  coin  money; 
and  the  six  besants  borne  by  the 
Dukes  of  Aqtiitaine  are  cited  in 
eupport  of  this  view.  Billets  are 
said  to  signify  castles ;  tourteanx, 
bread  of  munition;  fusees,  patience ; 
ihe  bordure,  protection.  Some- 
times 'the  minor  charges  are  asso- 
<ciated  with  distinct  family  tradi- 
iionSy  as  in  the  case  of  the  chabots, 
or  bull-heads,  borne  by  the  noble 
House  of  that  name,  in  commemo- 
ration of  a  siege  when  the  defenders 
were  reduced  to  support  life  on 
that  insignificant  fish.  The  thirteen 
crutch-shaped  pieces  which  accom- 
pany the  bend  and  cottices  of  the 
arms  of  Champagne  are  said  to  be 
intended  to  signify  the  13  chUte- 
lenies  into  which  that  ancient 
county  was  divided.  But  charges 
of  this  kind  usually  originate 
within  historic  dates,  and  have 
little  resemblance  to  the  simple 
and  noble  divisions  and  ordinaries 
of  the  most'  ancient  coats.  The 
«hain  was  imposed  on  the  gules 
scutcheon  of  D\Aibret  in  1212,  and 
the  coat  thus  charged  was  borne 
by  Henri  the  Fourtn  in  a  separate 
shield,  under  the  crown  of  irance, 
aide  by  side  with  the  scutcheon  of 
the  lilies,  as  King  of  Frnnce  and 
Navarre,  before  the  union  of  the 
kingdoms.  It  is  probably  more 
accurate  to  regard  the  ancient 
ordinaries  as  originally  means  for 
the  regulation  of  the  bearing  of 
tinctures,  and  as  the  first  step  in 
complexity  of  armorial  bearings 
from  the  simple  division  of  the 
coat. 

The  imports  of  the  several 
heraldic  metals  and  tinctures  are 
described  by  the  ancient  French 
writers.  Much  is  to  be  found  on 
this  subj  ect  in ' '  Le  Palais  de  L'Hon- 
neur  "  of  the  P^re  Anselme.  The 
association  of  the  heraldic  colours 
with  the  planets,  to  such  a  deg^e 
that  the  names  of  the  planets  were 
at  times  used,  in  blazoning  the 


arms  of  sovereign  princes,  to  denote 
the  tinctures,  gives  weight  to  the 
attribution  in  question.  The  chief 
symbolisations  of  the  tinctures 
were  as  follows  : — 

Or,  gold,  in  the  language  of 
herald^,  Sol,  the  sun,  in  the  coats 
of  princes,  topaz  in  those  of  great 
nobles,  which  is  represented  graphi- 
cally by  dots  over  the  surface  of 
the  field,  symbolised  faith,  justice, 
charity,  honesty,  prosperity,  con- 
stancy, or  wealth. 

Argent,  silver;  Luna,  the  moon, 
on  royal  coats ;  pearl,  as  a  gem ; 
a  white  field;  signifies  purity, 
hope,  truth,  conscience,  beauty, 
gentility,  frankness,  and  candour. 

Azure,  blue,  the  colour  of  the 
planet  Jupiter,  and  of  the  gem 
sapphire,  signifies  chastity,  loyalty, 
fidelity,  and  good  repute.  It  is 
denoted  by  the  engraver  by  parallel 
horizontal  lines. 

Gules,  red,  the  colour  of  the 
planet  Mars,  and  of  ruby  among 
gems,  signifies  love,  valour,  hardi- 
hood, courage,  and  generosity.  It 
is  denoted  by  vertical  lines. 

Sable,  black,  the  colour  of  Saturn 
among  planets,  and  of  diamond 
among  gems,  denotes  prudence, 
wisdom,  and  constancy  in  adver- 
sity and  in  sorrow.  It  is  denoted 
by  vertical,  crossed  by  horizontal, 
lines. 

V^rt  or  STUople,  green,  the 
colour  of  the  planet  Venus,  and 
of  the  emerald,  is  held  to  denote 
courtesy,  civility,  love,  joy,  and 
abundemce.  It  is  denoted  by 
diagonal  lines  drawn  from  left 
above  to  right  below. 

Purpure  or  purple,  a  rare  and 
probably  a  lately  introduced  heral- 
dic colour,  has  no  planetary 
equivalent.  It  is  held  to  denote 
devotion,  temperance,  liberality, 
and  (as  the  colour  of  the  imperial 
robe)  sovereign  authority.  It  is 
denoted  by  diagonal  lines,  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  those  signi- 
fymg  vert. 
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Ermine  denotes  purity,  chastity, 
and  immaculate  honour.  The  er-r 
mine  shield,  plein,  or  uncharged, 
with  the  motto,  "  Malo  mori  quam 
foedari,"  was  assumed  by  Jean  V., 
dit  le  VaiUant,  Due  de  £retagne, 
in  1255. 

The  armft  of  the  temporal  peers 
of  France  are  good  examples  of 
early  heraldry.  They  were  as 
follows : — 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  which 
(before  the  legacy  of  the  lordship 
of  the  Dauphin  of  Auvergne  to  the 
King  of  France  ^ave  the  title  of 
that  noble  to  the  heir  of  the 
throne)  was  the  first  title  borne  by 
a  French  subject,  bore  bendy  of 
six  pieces,  azure  and  or.  This 
very  ancient  coat  is  still  worn,  by 
descent,  amon^  the  quarterings  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  of  the 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The 
Dukes  of  Burgundy  of  the  second 
line,  originatmg  in  Philippe  le 
Hardi,  son  of  Charles  V.,  King  of 
France,  bore  the  lilies  of  France 
within  a  bordure  compony  (or 
composed  of  alternate  squares)  of 
argent  and  gules. 

The  Duke  of  Normandy  bore 
two  lions,  or,  on  a  field  gides.  In 
ancient  heraldry  the  posture  of 
the  animal  borne  was  not  distin- 
guished. William  the  Conqueror, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  neit  her  changed 
nor  augmented  his  arms  on  the  con- 
quest of  England;  and  the  arms  of 
Normandy  alone  were  borne  by 
the  Kings  of  England  and  Dukes 
of  Normandy  down  to  the  time  of 
Henry  11.,  who  is  said  to  have 
added  the  third  lion  on  his  mar- 
riage with  Eleanor,  Duchess  of 
Aquitaine,  in  virtue  of  her  territorial 
rights.  Three  lions  have  since  been 
borne  by  the  successive  English 
sovereigns ;  and  have  been  quar- 
tered with  the  arms  of  Scotland, 
of  Ireland,  of  France,  in  virtue  of 
the  claims  long  urged  to  the  French 
succession,  and,under  the  Kings  of 
the  House  of  Guelph,  with  those  of 


their  (German  dominions.  Thelions^ 
of  England  (which  some  heralds, 
assert  to  be  leopards,  on  the  sup- 
posed ground  that  only  one  lion  can 
be  borne  on  a  field,  unless  two  are 
represented  fighting)  are  now  bla- 
zoned as  passant  guardant.  The 
arms  borne  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, and  not  adopted  by  Duke 
William,  a  cross  molin6e  between 
five  merlets,  are  preserved  in  the 
scutcheon  of  the  Abbey  of  West- 
minster, and  afPord  a  very  authentic 
example  of  coat  armour  more 
ancient  than  the  crusades. 

The  Duke  of  Aquitaine  bore 
azure  under  a  chief  or,  six  beeants, 
argent.  In  English  heraldry  the 
besants  are  termed  plates.  The 
arms  of  Aquitaine  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  assumed  by  the  kings 
of  either  France  or  England  on 
their  successive  marriages  with  the 
same  Duchess  Eleanor,  nor  are  they 
borne  in  subsequent  heraldry. 
The  House  of  Beignier,  which  was 
allied  to  the  Dukes  of  Aquitaine, 
bears  the  besants  without  the 
chief. 

The  Count  of  Toulouse  bore  one 
of  the  most  curiously  conventional- 
ised forms  of  cross  known  to  the 
herald.  His  arms  are  described  as 
gules  d  la  croix  patU$^  vuidee^  or^ 
pommettie  argent.  The  bearing,, 
of  which  we  give  a  cut,  was 
the  skeleton  or  outline  of  a  cur- 
vilinear cross,  with  three  silver 
besants,  or  a^les,  on  the  end  of 
each  limb.  These  were  said  to 
represent  the  twelve  apostles. 
That  the  Cross  of  Toulouse 
was  older  than  liie  first  crusade 
appears  from  the  fact  that  the 
Papal  Legate,  Adhemar  Yiseount 
de  Lombes,  Bishop  of  Puy,  bore 
parti,  France  and  Toulotue, 

The  Count  of  Flanders  bore  Or, 
a  lion  sable ;  a  bearing  wbich 
has  descended  to  the  Imperial 
House  of  Austria,  andtotheHoyal 
House  of  the  two  Sicilies. 
The  Count  of  Champagne  bor« 
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aEorOy  a  bend  or,  aooompanied  by 
two  pairs  of  cottioes,  charged  with 
thirteen  pieces  potencies,  argent ; 
the  symbols,  as  before  said.,  of  the 
thirteen  ohdtellenieB  of  the  county. 
Itshonldbe  remarked  that  Stephen 
de  Champagne  Blois,  King  of  Eng- 
land, appears  to  have  borne  as 
arms  of  his  own  seleoticm  three 
centaurs,  which  are  eyen  now  to 
be  found  on  the  tiles  of  the  Chap- 
ter House  of  Westminster,  instead 
of  those  of  either  his  maternal 
ancestor,  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
and  King  of  England,  those  of 
Champagne,  or  those  of  Boulogne. 

vin. 

One     striking     peculiarity    of 
French  heraldry  is  the  simplicity 
of  the  bearings,  coupled  with  the 
great  antiquity  of  their  origin.     In 
&e  heraldry  of  all  countries,  when 
a  family  becomes  extinct  in  the 
male  line,  leaving  a  daughter  as 
heiress,  the  husband  of  such  an 
heiress  bears  the  arms  of  her  House 
in  a  small  shield,  called  a  scutcheon 
of  pretence,  in  the  middle  of  his 
own  coat  of  arms.    The  children 
of  such  a  marriage   quarter  the 
anns  of  both  parents ;    unless,  as 
fiometimes  happens,  it  be  arranged 
in  the  settlement  that  the  first  cmld 
shall  carry  on  the  representation 
of  one  House,  and  the  second  that 
of  another.    In  the  course  of  600 
or  800  years,  some  Houses,  by  con- 
tinually marrying  heiresses,  haye 
accumulated  quarterings.  Themost 
famous,  if  not  absolutely  the  most 
complicated,  coat  of  arms  thus  pro- 
duced, is  that  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.    So  remarkable  was  the 
fortune  of  that  House  in  this  re- 
■spect  that    it    is    commemorated 
by  the  old  line, 

^'  Stent  alii  gladio,  tu,  fdix  Awtria, 

The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
bears  sixiy-six  quarterinffs  on  his 
6cutcheon,  whidi  is  divided  into 


nine  grand  quarters,  six  of  which 
bear  scutcheons  of  pretence.  The 
centre  quarter  contains  the  three 
coats  of  Hapsburg,  Austria,  and 
Lorraine.  A  Frendi  prince  would 
have  borne  the  arms  of  Austria 
alone,  viz.,  g^es,  a  fess  anient. 

In  French  heraldry  the  rule 
has  prevailed  from  the  earliest 
times  that  the  head  of  the  House 
bore  on  his  scutcheon  the  original 
arms  of  his  line  alone,  wimout 
charges  or  quarterings.    The  ap- 

Searance  of  these  on  the  shield 
enoted  a  younger  son.    In  Eng* 
land  a  special  charge,  or  difference, 
is  attributed  to  eadi  son ;  the  first 
bearing  what  is  called  a  label  on 
his  paternal  coat,   the   second  a 
crescent,  and  so  on  for  as  many  as 
nine  sons.    In  France  the  distinc- 
tions of  the  younger  sons,  if  they  es- 
tablished  lineagesof  theirown,  were 
more  arbitrary.    Labels  of  three, 
four,   or  five  joints  were  borne ; 
bordures  were  mtroduced ;  or  the 
quartering  of  maternal  arms  was 
adopted.     What  was  called  the 
pennon,  indeed,  was  also  carried 
by  the  great  families,  and  contained 
all  the  quarterings  to  which  they 
were  entitled.    But  the  scutcheon, 
as  before  said,    was  simple,  and 
for  the  most  part  unaccompanied 
by    either    crest,    supporters,    or 
motto;  which  accompaniments,  since 
the  14th  century,  have  been  always 
borne  by  English  peers.  The  French 
nobles  son^etimes  adopted  a  orif  or 
war  cry,  which  was  borne  over, 
and  not  under,  the  arms.    Some- 
times these  oris  are  of  great  anti- 
qtiity  and  significance,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  proud  invocation  of 
the  De  Montmorenci.     Sometimes 
several  nobles  had  the  same  eri, 
indicating    the     crusading    chief 
imder  whom  they  sailed  to  Pales- 
tine. Thus  some  of  the  oldest  nobles 
in  Languedoc    had  the  common 
eri  *'Tolose,"  as  the  companions 
of  the  Count  of  Toulouse  to  the 
Holy  Land.     Godefridua  mihi  dedit 
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is  a  crusading  eri  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Thomas.  F&rty  fert,  fert, 
is  the  eri  of  the  House  of  Savoy, 
from  the  time  of  Count  Amadeus, 
the  defender  of  Bhodes.  It  is  said 
to  indicate  the  words  ForU'tudo  ejus 
Rhodum  tenuit  The  Dukes  of' 
Guise,  younger  members  of  the 
House  of  Lorraine,  bore  a 
shield  of  eight  quarters,  with 
Lorraine  on  a  scutcheon  of  pre- 
tence. The  Duke  de  Merceur, 
another  cadet  of  this  g^eat  house, 
bore  the  same  arms  with  a  blue 
label  over  all.  The  Duke  de 
Mayenne,  yet  another  cadet  of  the 
same  house,  quartered  the  nine 
bearings  of  Guise  with  the  arms 
of  Bretagne,  Este,  and  France. 
The  Duke  of  Chevrouse,  still  a 
younger  branch,  quartered  Lor- 
raine as  before  with  a  piece  con- 
taining six  minor  quarters,  Albret 
in  the  first  and  fifth,  La  Mark  in 
the  second  and  sixth,  and  Bur- 
gundy in  the  third  and  fourth. 

IX. 

TVenty-five  regal  and  royal 
lines  descended  from  Hugh  Capei, 
and  may  be  traced  from  father  to 
son  through  the  course  of  the 
history  of  France.  The  more 
ancient  the  establishment  of  each 
such  line,  where  a  representative 
yet  exists,  the  more  distant  is  the 
affinity  from  the  actual  head  of  the 
House  of  France.  The  direct  line 
of  the  Capetian  kings  came  down 
from  lance  to  lance  through  14 
descents  to  the  infant  Jean  I.;  the 
male  line  ending,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  so  many  royal  lines,  with 
the  succession  of  three  brothers  to 
the  throne. 

Under  the  Salic  law,  then  for 
the  first  time  enforced  in  the 
House  of  Capet,  the  kingdom  of 
France,  on  the  death  of  Charles 
rV.  without  a  son,  devolved  on 
Philip,  Count  of  Valois,  son  of 
Charles,  Coimt  of  Valois,  third  son 
pfKingPhiHpm.    But  the  king- 


dom of  Navarre,  wluch  had  been 
assumed  by  Philip  IV.  of  Pranoe, 
in  right  of  his  wif  e  J  eanne,  dau^ter 
and  heiress  of  Henri  le  Gros,  King 
of  Navarre,  descended,  according 
to  the  ordinary  rule  of  heritage,  to 
Jeanne,  daughter  of  King  PhiHp  Y. 
She  married  the  Comte  d'Evrenx, 
a  descendant  of  King  Philip  III., 
and  the  kingdom  of  Navarre, 
falling  to  the  spindle  successively 
in  the  houses  of  Evreux,  Foix,  and 
Albret,  descended  to  Anthony  of 
Bourbon,  under  the  crown  of  whose 
son  it  was  again  united  to  the  king- 
dom  of  France.  **  By  the  whidi 
marriage"  as  Shakespeare  remarks 
of  the  earlier  marriage  of  King 

PhiUp  n.. 

The  line  of  Charles  the  Great 
Was  re-united    to    the    crown  of 
France. 

The  lines  that  branched  from 
the  original  stem  of  the  house  of 
Capet  were  as  follows : — 

(1)  The  line  ofRobert  of  France, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  son  of  Kins' 
Robert  the  Pious,  which  endured 
for  ten  male  descents,  after  which 
the  Duchy  was  re-united  to  the 
crown  in  1361.  The  arms  of  Bur- 
gundy were  before  described. 

(2)  The  line  of  Henri  of  France, 
'  King  of  Portugal,    grandson    of 

King  Robert  the  Pious,  which  «i- 
dured  through  thirteen  male  des- 
cents to  the  year  1580. 

(3)  The  line  of  Fleury  of  France, 
son  of  King  Philip  I.  and  of  Ber^ 
trade  of  Anjou.  Fleury  married 
the  heiress  of  Nangis,  and  the 
heritage  fell  to  the  spindle  through 
the  houses  of  Venisy,  Britant^ 
Montmorenci,  Veres,  and  Brichan- 
teau,  to  Louis  Reignier,  Marquis 
of  Guerchy  and  of  Nangis,  in  1744. 

(4)  The  line  of  Robert  of  Prance, 
Comte  deDreux,  son  of  King  Louis 
YI.,  which  lasted  for  seven  male 
descents.  Pierre  de  Dreux,  grand- 
son of  Robert,  married  Alix  de 
Thouars,  heiress  of  Bretagne.  The 
dukedom  of  Bretagne  was  created 
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in  1297,  in  the  person  of  Jean  XL, 
who  married  Beatrix  of  England, 
daughter  of  King  Henry  UL,  and 
was  temporarily  re-united  to  the 
Crown  of  France  by  the  marriage 
of  Anne,  heiress  of  Duke  Francis 
n.,  wilii  Charles  VIII.,  and  on 
his  death  with  Louis  XII. ;  and 
permanently  on  the  marriage  of 
Claude  of  France,  Duchess  of 
Bretagne,  with  King  Francis  I. 

(5)  The  line  of  Pierre  of  France, 
brother  of  Robert,  who  married 
the  heiress  of  Courtenay.  The 
line  endured  for  five  male  descents, 
giving  two  emperors  to  Constanti- 
nople. The  heiress,  the  Empress 
Catherine,  married  Charles,  Oomte 
de  Valois.  The  arms  of  Courtenay 
are,  or,  three  tourteaux;  or  roundels 
gules. 

(6)  The  line  of  Robert  of  France, 
Comte  D* Artois,  son  of  King  Louis 
Vlii.,  endured  for  seven  male 
descents.  The  heritage  passed 
through  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Robert  III.,  to  the  house  of  Pon- 
thieu,  and  thence  to  those  of 
Harcourt,  Brouilly,  and  Reignier. 
The  arms  of  Artois  were  those  of 
France,  charged  with  a  label  of 
three  points  gules,  each  point 
charged  with  tliee  castles,  or. 

(7)  The  lineof  Charles  of  France, 
Count  of  Anjou,  brother  of  the  last. 
King  of  Sicily,  endured  for  five 
male  descents,  and  attained  the 
throne  of  Himgary  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Charles  II.  with  Mary  of 
Hungary.  The  crown  fell  to  the 
spincue,  in  the  person  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Hungary,  in  the  fifth 
descent.  The  parallel  line  of 
the  Elings  of  Naples  ended  in 
the  person  of  Jeanne  I.,  Queen  of 
Naples,  and  wife  of  Andrew,  King 
of  Hungary;  and  that  crown  was  be- 
queathed by  that  princess  to  Louis 
of  Anjou,  founder  of  the  third 
House  of  that  name,  second  son  of 
John,  King  of  France.  The  arms 
of  Charles,  Comte  D' Anjou,  were 
France,  with  a  bordure  gules. 


(8)  The  line  ofRobert  of  France, 
Comte  de  Clermont,  son  of  St. 
Louis,  who  married  the  heiress  of 
Bourbon,  and  is  represented,  in 
the  nineteenth  generation,  by 
Henri  of  France,  fifth  of  the 
name,  now  called  the  Comte  de 
Chambord.  Arms,  France,  op- 
pressed with  a  bend  gules,  imtil 
the  time  of  Henri  IV.,  Eng  of 
France,  when  the  bend  was 
removed. 

(9)  Thelineof  Charles  of  France, 
Comte  de  Valois,  son  of  King  Philip 
m.,  which  in  the  second  descent 
was  called  to  the  throne.  The 
arms  of  Valois  were  those  of 
France,  within  a  bordure  gules, 
being  the  same  as  those  previously 
borne  by  Charles,  Comte  D' Anjou. 

(10)  The  line  of  Jeanne  of  France, 
Queen  of  Navarre,  daughter  of 
King  Louis  X.,  which  imited  tlio 
following  line. 

(11)  Hie  line  of  Louis  of  France, 
Comte  d'Evreux,  brother  of  Charles 
of  Valois,  which,  as  before  men- 
tioned, obtained  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre.  Arms,  France,  within  a 
Ibprdure  compony,  argent  and 
ig^es. 

(12)  The  line  of  Charles,  Comte 
d'Alenqon,  son  of  Charles  deValois, 
the  heritage  of  which  fell  to  the 
House  of  Bourbon ;  the  male  line 
ending  in  1525.  Arms,  France, 
with  a  bordure  gules,  charged  with 
8  besants,  or. 

The  representation  of  the  male 
line  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  crown  of  France 
fell,  on  the  death  of  Charles 
rV.,  as  before  mentioned,  to 
(13)  Philip  VI.,  grandson  of  King 
Philip  ni.  The  crown  fell  from 
lance  to  lance  for  six  descents, 
which  ended  in  the  person  of 
Charles  VHI.,  in  1498.  The 
next  male  heir  of  the  line  was 
Louis  Xn.,  (14)  son  of  Charles, 
and  grandson  of  Louis,  Duke 
of  Orleans,  son  of  King  Charles  V. 
Louis  XII.,  leaving  at  his  death 
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only  two  daughters,  Claude, 
Duchess  of  Bret^^e,  and  after- 
wards Queen  of  France,  and 
Ben6e,  Duchess  of  liorraine, 
the  crown  descended  to  (15) 
Francis,  first  of  the  name, 
Count  d'Anfl;oul^me,  great  grand- 
son of  Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
before  named.  The  line  of  Orleans- 
Angouleme  endured  for  only  three 
generations,  ending,  as  the  Cape- 
tian  line  had  done,  in  the  sucoessiye 
elevation  to  the  throne  of  three 
brothers ;  Francis  IT.,  Charles  IX., 
and  Henri  III.  On  the  death  of 
the  last,  in  1589,  the  next  male 
heir  was  Henri  de  Bourbon  (16), 
King  of  Navarre,  descendant,  in 
the  tenth  generation,  of  St.  Louis. 

Two  lines  branched  from  the 
House  of  Yalois,  after  its  accession 
to  the  throne  of  France;  that  of 
(17)  Louis,  Duke  of  Anjou,  King 
of  Naples,  and  that  of  (18)  Philip, 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  (19)  Jean, 
Duke  of  Berri,  brotiier  of  the  last 
named  princes,  all  of  whom  were 
the  sons  of  King  John  le  Bon,  left 
only  daughters.  The  lines  of  An  j  ou 
and  of  Burgundy  both  ultimately 
fell  throxigh  the  spindle  to  the 
House  of  Lorraine.  The  arms  of 
this,  the  third,  House  of  Anjou, 
were  France,  charged  with  a  label  of 
five  points,  gules.  Those  of  the 
second  line  of  Di^es  of  Burgundy 
were  France,  within  a  bordure 
compony,  argent  and  azure. 

The  remaming  Itoyal  lines  of 
France  have  branched  from  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  (20)  The 
Princes  of  Cond6,  descendants  of 
Louis,  Prince  of  Cond6,  brother  of 
Antoine  de  Bourbon,  King  of 
Navarre,    became    extinct  in  the 

Eerson  of  Louis  Antoine  Henri, 
^uke  D'Enghien,  kidnapped  and 
murdered  by  Buonaparte  at  Vincen- 
nefl  in  1804,  in  the  17th  generation 
from  St.  Louis.  (21)  The  Princes 
of  Conti  became  extinct  in  1784. 
The  smaller  branches  of  Bour- 
bon Soissons,  La  Eoche-sur-Yon ; 


Bourbon  Carenoi,  Bourbon  Duis- 
sant,  and  Bourbon  Preaux,  have 
been  long  extinct,    without  fur- 
nishing any  personage  of   great 
historic  importance.     The  House 
of  Orleans  descended  fromPhilippe 
Duke  of  Orleans,  second  son   of 
King  Louis  XllL.     The  repreeen* 
tative    of  the    royal  line  nearest 
to  that  of   France  is   (22)  Jeaa 
Charles  Marie  Isidore,  Infant  of 
Spain,  the  descendant  of  Philippe, 
Duke    of    Anjou,    and    Kine   of 
Spain,  grandson  of   King  Lioiiis 
XrV.      (23)    Francis,    Emg    of 
the    Two    Sicilies,     Francis    de 
Assisi,  King    Consort    of    Spain, 
and    Francis    of    Bourbon    and 
Braganza,  Infant    of    Spain,    are 
cadets  of  this  branch,  desoended 
from  Charles  HE.,  King  of  Spain, 
8onofKingPhilipV.(24)   BoWt, 
Duke  of   Parma,   descends    from 
Philip,  brother  of    Charles  TTT., 
and  is  thus  a  step  further  removed 
in  affinity  from  uie  main  line  than 
are  the  three  princes  previously 
mentioned.   (25)     The  JSouse  of 
Orleans  is  the   junior  of  all    the 
branches  of  the  House  of  Bourbon; 
its  derivation  from  the  same  being 
two  generations  earlier  than  that 
of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  Princes. 
The  Comte  de  Paris  and  his  uncles 
have    a    maternal    descent    from 
Louis  Xlll.  through  the  Neapoli- 
tan Bourbons ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
admit,  on  the  principles  of  high 
Legitimist  doctrine,  that  a  lineage 
can  be  traced  to  St.  Louis  through 
the  individual  who  was  deeerveSj 
g^uillotined  under  the  name  irhi(^ 
he  had  given  himself  of  Egalit^. 

It  is  true  that  the  Saho  law  is 
an  anomaly  in  the  laws  of  descent 
of  the  Aryan  nations,  and  even  of 
the  Franks  themselves,  beinff 
limited  to  the  crown  of  Fxanoe  and 
certain  ancient  fiefs.  Orleans  is 
one  of  these.  La  Orande  Hade* 
'  moiselle,  daughter  of  Gaston,  Duke 
of  Orleans,  succeeded  to  her  father's 
Dukedom  of  Montpensier,  to  the 
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aoyereignt;  of  Sombes,  and  to 
other  honoim,  while  the  Dukedom 
of  Orle&nH,  under  the  Salio  law, 
reverted  to  the  crown.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  from 
the  death  of  Hugh  Capet  to  that 
of  Louis  XVI.,  not  a  drop  of 
£Vench  bh>od  had  been  ahed  in  the 

Juarrel  of  a  disputed  succession, 
t  may  be  said  that  the  claim  of 
Henrjr  V.  of  England  to  the 
crown  wae  a  case  of  disputed 
sacoession.  It  is  true  that  the 
advocates  of  the  English  king 
objected  to  the  SoUc  law.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  even 
if  this  had  been  abrogated,  the 
heiress  of  France  would  have 
been,  not  Isabelle,  Queen  of 
Edward  n.  of  England,  but  Jeanne, 
Queen  of  Navarre.  The  English 
wars  in  France  were  simply 
those  of  foreiga  conquest.  In 
Sngland,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  clear  title  to  the  crown  in 
tho  reigning  soverei^  has  been 
the  exception  rather  l£an  the  rule. 
On  no  conceivable  principle  of 
legitimacy  could  both  the  daughters 
of    Henry  the    VUlth    claun   to 
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succeed  to  his  dominions.  If  Mary 
Tudor  had  a  claim,  her  heir  was 
3£ary,Queen  of  Scots.  If  Elizabeth 
had  a  claim,  Maty  Tudor  was  a 
usurper.  Again  we  must  remem- 
ber now  the  Spanish  peninsula 
had  been  deluged  with  blood 
in  the  present  oentury,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  illegtd  attempts 
of  two  sovereigns  to  dispos- 
ema  the  male  heir  for  the 
benefit  of  their  own  daughters;  a 
procedure  condemned  by  every 
rule  of  right  and  sense  of  justice. 
The  fact  is  that  a  bad  law,  if 
understood  and  observed,  is  better 
than  a  scramble.  The  olaims  to 
sucoeesion  in  England,  since  the 
death  of  Henry  I.,  and  in  Spain 
and  Portugal  slnoe  the  attempt  to 
abolish  the  Salic  law,  have  been 
a  succession  of  scrambles ;  and  the 
adoption  of  either  the  Salic  law, 
the  law  of  Mohanuned&n  descent,  or 
borough  English  itself,  if  honestly 
and  invariably  carried  out,  would 
probably  have  secured  the  peace 
of  the  country  as  completely  as 
would  the  observance  of  the  true 
law  of  heraldic  representation. 


NoTK. — "Bj  tihe  coortes;  of  the  pabliaheiB,  Hesiits.  Dald7,  Itbister  ft  Co.,  werejKO- 
dnoa  UuM  of  th«  woodoDtg  of  Hi.  Conder'B  book, "  Ths  Child's  Hiitoir  of  JerDtalem," 
In  niostntioii  of  the  pToceding:  artiole.  The  initial  letter^TeeaporbBltetQeargM 
Beignier  de  Gnerohj',  0mnd  Prior  of  Fr&aoe  in  1604.  from  a  pOTtnlt  bj  Enbotis. 
He  wean  the  oMtune  of  hii  rank.  The  seoond  cut  aontuBB  the  axnu  of  the 
Gliristian  Ein^  of  Jemgalem.  In  the  centre  is  tbe  gold  cioa  of  Jerasalem  on  its 
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(dn  Bomg),  d.  1131  ;  i.  Fonlqnee,  Comte  d' Anjon,  d.  1142  ;  (on  the  right  hand) 
S.  OniUanme  de  Hontfenat  \  6.  Gni  de  Lnaignui,  d.  1193.  7.  Henri  de  Blola, 
Count  Palatine  of  Champagne,  d.  1197 ;  8.  Jean  de  Brienne.  Comte  d'Bn ;  and  >. 
tli«  Iknperor  Frederio  It.,  who  inooeesively  held  the  title  of  King  of  Jenualsm. 
The  ewes  below  are  tliose  of  the  Enighti  Heapitallen,  or  Enlghta  of  St  John, 
Mud  tbe  Knlghta  Templars.  The  anui  lepreeented  on  the  last  out  are  thoee  of  the 
Oonnt  erf  Tonlonse,  of  Adhemar,  Bishop  of  Pny,  and  of  Bli  Pierre  Beignier,  the  fiat 
Cbrirtlan  knight  kQled  In  tbe  Out  Cnuade. 
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LAYS  OF  THE  SAINTLY. 

Bt  the  London  Hermit. 


NO.  17.— SISTER  BEATRICE. 

This  is  the  metre  Columbiaa.     The  soft-flowing  trochees  and  dactyls. 

Blended  with  fragments  spondaic,  and  here  and  there  an  iambus^ 

Syllables  often  sixteen,  or  more  or  less,  as  it  happens, 

Difficult  always  to  scan,  and  depending  greatly  on  accent. 

Being  a  dose  imitation,  in  English,  of  Latin  hexameters — 

Fluent  in  sound,  and  avoiding  the  stiffiiess  of  commoner  blank  Terse, 

Haying  the  grandeur  and  flow  of  America's  mountains  and  rivers. 

Such  as  no  bard  could  achieve  in  a  mean  little  island  like  Epgland  : 

Oft,  at  the  end  of  a  line,  the  sentence  dividing  abruptly 

Breaks,  and  in  accents  mellifluous  follows  the  thoughts  of  the  author. 


I. 

In  the  old  miracle  days,  in  Rome  the  abode  of  the  saintly, 
To  and  fro  in  a  room  of  her  sacred  conventual  dwelling, 
Glad  in  garments  of  serge,  with  a  veil  in  the  style  of  her  Order, 
Mass-book  and  rosary,  too,  and  a  bunch  of  keys  at  her  girdle, 
Walk'd,  with  a  pensive  air,  Beatrice,  the  Carmelite  sister. 
Fair  of  aspect  was  she,  but  a  trifle  vivacious  and  worldly, 
And  not  altogether  cut  out  for  a  life  of  devout  contemplation. 
More  of  freedom  already  had  she  than  the  rest  of  the  sisters, 
For  hers  was  the  duty  to  ope  the  gates  of  the  convent,  and  take  in 
Messages,  parcels,  ei  cetera,  from  those  that  came  to  the  wicket. 
Ever  and  often  she  paused  to  gaze  at  the  face  of  Our  Lady, 
Limned  in  a  picture  above  by  some  old  pre-Raphaelite  master ; 
Then  would  she  say  to  herself  (because  there  was  none  else  to  talk  to)-^ 
'^  Why  should  I  thus  be  inmured,  when  people  outside  are  enjoying 
Thousands  of  sights  and  of  scenes,  while  I*m  not  allowed  to  behold  tlieai. 
Thousands  of  joys  and  of  changes,  whUe  I  am  joyless  and  rhsngnio—  I 
Ko ;  I  can  stand  it  no  longer.     Fll  hasten  away  from  the  convent. 
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Now  IB  the  timey  for  all's  quiet ;  there's  no  one  to  see  or  to  catch  me." 

80  resolving  at  length,  she  took  off  her  habit  monastic, 

And  promptly  arrays  herself  in  smuggled  secular  garmente ; 

Then  on  the  kneeling-desk  she  laid  down  the  keys,  as  a  safe  place 

Where  some  one  or  other,  or  somebody  else,  would  certainly  find  them. 

Take  thou  charge  of  these  keys,  blest  Mother,"  then  murmur  d  Beatzioe, 

And  guard  all  the  nuns  in  this  holy  but  insupportable  building." 

And  as  she  spoke  these  words,  the  eyes  of  the  picture  were  fastened 

With  mournful  expression  upon  her,  and  tears  could  be  seen  on  the 
canvass : 

Little  she  heeded,  however,  her  thoughts  had  played  truant  before  her. 

Then  stole  she  out  of  the  portal,  and  never  once  looking  behind  her, 

Wrapped  in  an  ample  cloak,  and  further  concealed  by  the  darkness, 

Out  through  the  streets  of  the  city  Beatrice  quickly  skedaddled. 

II. 

Out  in  the  world  went  Beatrice,  her  cell  was  left  dark  and  deserted ; 
Scarce  had  she  gone  when,  lo !  with  wonderment  be  it  related, 
Down  from  her  canvass  and  frame  there  stepp'd  the  blessed  Madonna, 
Took  up  the  keys  and  the  raiment  Beatrice  had  quitted,  and  wore  them, 
Also  assuming  the  face  and  the  figure  of  her  who  was  absent ; 
Became  in  appearance  a  nun,  so  that  none  could  discover  the  difference. 
Save  that  the  siBters  agreed  that  the  portress,  Beatrice,  was  growing 
Better  and  better,  as  one  who  aspired  to  canoniu&tion. 
Daily  abounding  in  grace,  a  pattern  to  all  in  the  convent ; 
Till  it  would  not  have  surprised  them  to  see  a  celestial  halo 
'Gkkther  around  her  head,  and  pinions  sprout  out  from  her  shoulders, 
That,  when  too  good  for  this  world,  she  might  fly  away  to  a  better. 
Her  post  was  below  her  deserts,  and  so  by  promotion  they  made  her 
Mistress  of  all  the  novices  seeking  religious  instruction. 
iSuch  was  her  great  success  in  that  tender  and  beautiful  office, 
Her  pupils  all  bloomed  into  saints — and  some  of  the  very  first  water. 

in. 

Many  a  day  had  paas'd  since  Beatrice  escaped  from  the  convent ; 
Much  had  she  seen  of  the  world,  and  its  wickedness  greatly  distressed  her ; 
Oft  she  repented  her  act,  and  long'd  to  return,  yet  she  dared  not. 
Oft  was  determined  to  go,  still  she  ''  stood  on  the  order  of  going." 
Thus  at  last  it  occurred  that  her  convent's  secular  agent 
Entered  one  day  in  the  house  where  the  truant  sister  was  staying. 
But,  changed  as  she  was  in  appearance,  he  did  not  know  her  from  Adam, 
Whilst  he  in  his  clerical  garb  was  to  her  a  familiar  figure. 
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<'  Now  I  shall  learn/*  thought  she,  ''  what  they  aay  of  my  flight  and  my 
absence." 

And  80  she  eagerly  asked  of  the  nuns,  and  of  Sister  Beatrice, 

As  of  a  friend  she  had  known  when  Uving  near  to  the  convent. 
''  Truly/'  the  factor  replied,  ^'  she  is  still  the  pride  of  onr  sisters, 

FaTonrite  too  of  the  Abbess,  and  worthy  of  all  onr  a£Eeotion ; 

Wotdd  there  were  more  of  her  kind  in  some  houses  monastic  I  know  of.** 

Puzsled,  and  rather  distressed,  then  answered  the  truant  rHigwau^ 
**  She  whom  I  speak  of ,  alas  !  was  less  of  a  saint  than  a  sinner ; 

She  fled  from  the  veil  and  the  cell,  so  surely  you  speak  of  another  ?  " 
*'  Not  in  the  least,  my  child,"  the  secular  agent  responded, 
*^  Sister  Beatrice,  the  saint-like,  did  not  run  away  from  the  cloister  ; 

Mistress  is  she  of  the  novices.  Why  should  she  go  ?  Stuff  and  nonsense  !** 

^  What  can  it  mean  ?"  thought  Beatrice,   ^'  and  who  is  my  double    and 
namesake  1 " 

So  when  the  agent  was  gone,  resolved  she  would  settle  the  question. 

Off  to  the  convent  she  went,  and  knocked  at  the  portal  familiar, 

Ask*d  for  the  Sister  Beatrice,  was  shewn  to  the  parlour  and  found  a 

Oounterpart  of  herself,  as  she  was  in  her  days  of  seclusion. 

Down  on  her  knees  went  Beatrice — ^thewhy  and  the  wherefore  she  knew  not. 

**  Welcome,  my  daughter,  again,"  said  her  double,  the  blessed  Madonna, 

''  Now  I  restore  you  your  keys,  your  robe,  and  your  other  belongings. 

Adding  the  excellent  name  and  promotion  I've  won  in  your  likeness  ; 

Be  you  a  nun  as  before,  but  more  pious  ;  farewell ;  take  my  blessing." 

Speaking,  she  melted  away  in  the  holy  pre-Raphaelite  picture. 

Again  was  Beatrice  '^  herself,"  like  Bichard  the  Third,  d  la  Shakespeany- 

Growing  in  grace  from  that  day,  and  winning  the  glory  of  saintship  ; 

While  each  of  the  pupils  she  taught  went  to  heaven  as  surely  as  she  did. 
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DID  JESUS  KNOW  GREEK  ? 


If  we  suppose  the  existence  of  a 
society   of    sublime  sages  in  the 
huge  planet  Jupiter,  and  that  the 
leader  of  them,  in  the  exordium 
of  a  flood  of  wise  eloquence,  were 
to  be  transported  instantaneously 
and  unconsciously  to    earth   and 
placed  upon  one  of  our  platforms, 
to  proceed  with  his  speech,  what 
effect    would    he    be    likely     to 
produce  upon  his  new  listeners? 
His  mien  might  be   majestic,  his 
gestures  might  surpass  in  grace  and 
emphasis    those  of    our    orators 
in  the    ratio  of  his  planet's  size 
to   ours;  his  voice   might  be  of 
stirring  music,   his  oyes  of  inspir- 
ing fire  ;     he    might  impress  us 
with  an  indefinable  feeling  of  awe 
and  admiration;   he  might  even 
sway  us  by  the  influence  of  his 
mighty    and    magnetic    presence, 
but  we  should  be  unable  to  under- 
stand a  single  one  of  his  words. 
And  if  we  succeeded  in  masteiing 
his  vocabulaiy,  we  should  in  afl 
likelihood  find  that  for  at  least  a 
larffe  proportion  of  his  words  we 
had  no  corresponding  ideas.    And 
should  we  strive,  further,  to  catch 
his  metaphors  and  his  figures  of 
speech  (such  as  we  derive  in  our 
most   ordinary  conversation  from 
the  host  of  natural  objects  and 
combinations    historically    or   ac- 
tually aroimd  us),  we  should  be  still 
more  at  a  loss.     His  comparisons 
would  be  meaningless  to  us,  for 
lack  of  knowledge  on  our  part  of 
the  objects  from  which  they  were 
drawn.      We  could  not  possibly 
reach  to  any  satisfactory  apprecia- 


tion of  him,   and  most  probably 
most  of  us  would  laugh  at  the 
ignorance  he,  on  his  part,  would 
shew  of  our  state  and  circumstances, 
and  his  assmnption  in  addressing 
lis  in  the  guise  of  a  teacher.     Did 
he  really  seek  to  communicate  with, 
us,  he  would  have  to  adapt  his. 
large    and   jovial  actions  to   our 
smaller  habits  and  customs;   he 
would  have  to  laboriously  learn 
the  use  and  meaning  of  everjrthing 
by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and 
painfully    acquire    our    language 
word  by  word.     More  than  that, 
he  would  have  to  study  the  modea 
of  thought  familiar  to  us,  and  how 
to  see  things  from  our  points  of 
view ;  or  he  would  be  so  terribly 
original  that  he  would  shock  or 
startle  the  weaker  minds  amongst 
us,    and    puzzle    our  profoundest 
with  sudden  and  imexpected  novel- 
ties.     And  imless  he   sojourned 
with  us  some  little  while  to  gain 
experience  of  our  vaiious  needs,  of 
our  hopes  and  fears,  our  peculiar 
prejudices  and  our  nobler  aspira- 
tions, his  words  would  be  no  more 
to    us    than   a    curiosity :    to  be 
seriously  addressed  we  must  first 
be  understood.     So  much  for  a 
messenger    from    another    world 
situated    in    the    same    physical 
plane  as  ours. 

Let  us  now  take  up  a  more 
difficult  hypothesis.  We  will  sup- 
pose (in  spite  of  the  materialists) 
that  there  exists  a  state  for  which, 
in  however  obscure  and  purblind 
a  fashion,  all  nations  yearn ;  as  au. 
ordinary  reader,  in  face  of  a  book 
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that  he  cannot  understand  and  in 
which  he  yet  is  dimly  conscious 
there  is  something  really  intel- 
ligible, might  regard  it  in  a  way 
at  once  sulky,  dissatisfied,  half- 
contemptuous,  and  yet  inwardly 
-curious  and  doubtful.  Let  us 
imagine  a  state  relative  to  ours  as 
is  pure  and  perfect  ideal  thought 
to  our  patchwork  actualities,  our 
political  semi-chaos ;  a  state  where 
the  life  and  surroundings  of  the 
individual  are  his  own  simple  out- 
come, the  beautiful  or  terrible 
truth  of  himself.  This  state,  which 
may  be  called  spiritual  or  ideal, 
actual  or  Utopian  (if  indeed  it  be 
not  too  purgatorial  to  be  called 
Utopian),  we  may  draw  into  com- 
parison with  that  in  which  we  at 
present  dwell,  a  state  muffled  (for 
kindliness  to  our  too  sensitive 
weaknesses)  with  the  veil  of  the 
flesh.  A  state  containing  many 
refuges  of  imrealities,  hiding- 
places  of  comfort  and  consolation, 
•coverings  of  conceit,  huge  Cali- 
ban forms  that  we  hug  ana  fondle. 
A  state  or  condition  with  sur- 
roundings that  ensure  to  us  the 
-comparative  repose  of  only  a  partial 
responsibility,  wherein  we  are  en- 
^shrouded  from  the  fierce  light  that 
beats  about  the  inner  throne  of  Spirit 
by  wrappages  that  are  not  our  own; 
that  is  to  say,  by  habits  of  physical 
•or  intellectual  heredity.  Outside  of 
■our  personality  we  are  surrounded 
by  vast  elemental  coverings  from 
whose  dull  but  kindly  thrall  we 
rarely  enfranchise  ourselves.  For 
we  are  blind  to  our  native  powers, 
or  afraid  to  know  them,  lingering 
by  preference  in  an  easier,  if  more 
cloudy,  condition  of  life. 

Let  lis  imagine  the  sweet  and 
soiTowful  prison-house  of  earth 
to  have  become  more  dull  than 
its  wont,  its  human  denizens  to 
have  entered  into  a  state  too 
much  shrouded  from  the  regions  of 
light  for  the  secret  commune 
Jknown  as,  or  residting  in,  inspira- 


tion, aspiration,  intuition,  poetry, 
revelation,  prophecy,  to  be  pos- 
sible. Let  us  picture  a  world  lost 
in  worldliness,  and  wrapped  in 
selfishness  as  in  a  cloud.  What 
then  ?  Why,  the  steps  of  the  ladder 
of  light  have  become  a  vanishing 
dream ;  the  inner  ear  that  cau^t 
the  whisper  of  the  angels  passmg 
along  it  is  closed ;  for  men  have 
the  power  to  close  or  open  as  tiiey 
will,  since  the  citadel  of  their 
individuality  is  their  own  to  keep. 
This  being  the  state  of  things,  and 
the  people  unconsciously  deterio- 
rating within  it,  as  they  will,  even 
with  the  calmest  and  most  profound 
ethical  teachers  among  them,  high 
Nature's  loving  laws  must  evi- 
dently include  some  new  develop- 
ment or  fail  from  inadequacj. 

We  can  imagine  only  ikaree 
classes  of  reasons  for  a  human  indi- 
vidual being  bom  on  eartk.  We 
wiU  roughly  mark  them  oat,  toudi- 
ing  as  Httle  as  possible  upon  the 
deeper  aspects  of  birth  in  a  material 
world.  One  is  pleasure,  delist, 
enjoyment  of  external  life.  Anouier 
would  include  the  gaining  of  ex- 
perience, the  growth  of  strength, 
the  correction  of  special  weaknesses, 
or  the  chastisement  for  faults ;  the 
third  is  surrender  of  personal  life 
in  order  to  benefit  others.  Sense-life 
or  pleasure;  probation  or  growth ; 
mission  or  volunteership.  There 
may  be  interminglings  between  tiie 
classes,  but  they  are  radically  dis- 
tinct; and  in  their  separateness 
may  be  represented  by  animals, 
men,  angels;  consciousness,  hu- 
manity, spirit:  — imaginatively  only, 
of  course,  and  by  permission  of  the 
materialiets. 

When  earth  grows  dullest,  then 
it  requires  the  brightest  teachers : 
this  surely  is  the  law. 

We  are  imagining  the  earth  to 
be  very  dull,  and  we  have  allowed 
that  the  inward  voice  man  has  the 
power  to  shut  out. 

If  now  the  greatest  archangel 
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from  the  realms  of  light  were  sent 
on  a  mission  to  earth,  he  could 
only  approach  us  in  two  ways. 
He  could  impress  the  interior 
nature  of  such  of  us  as  might  have 
any  soul-side  open^  to  heavenly 
impress;  a  poet  here  and  there, 
or  a  great  preacher  might  feel  a 
strange  glow  in  his  heart,  and  a 
new  power  and  fire  in  his  upflow- 
ing  thought.  The  literature  of  the 
day  would  bear  unwonted  marks  of 
jheightened  spirituality  that  might 
enrage  the  materialists  as  an  out- 
-burst  of  moonshine  unamenable  to 
logic,  and  be  voted  meaningless 
and  wanton  because  unprovable, 
self-condemned  as  the  mere  dog- 
matic assertion  of  imaginative 
ecstatics.  The  other  way  of 
approach  to  us  would  be  that  of 
oar  giant  from  Jupiter ;  the  angel 
would  have  to  take  lips  of  flesh 
and  descend  to  our  language  by 
learning  our  childish  speech,  and 
our  wondly  ways.  And  it  woiild  be 
very  difficult  for  him  to  reduce  his 
large  area  of  vision,  and  its  exposi- 
tion in  speech,  to  our  customary 
standards,  without  assuming  one 
of  our  hereditary  bodies,  to  do 
which  he  would  have  to  take  the 
trouble  to  be  bom.  Without 
intellectual  training,  and  the 
possession  of  the  measure  of  the 
habit  of  our  minds,  he  might 
indeed  communicate  as  it  were  by 
music,  might  make  us  conscious  of 
strange  and  fascinating  splendour, 
might  exhale  love  like  perfume, 
and  awe  by  majestic  presence. 
But  if  he  set  in  order  the  grand 
machinery  of  the  intellect,  then 
indeed,  and  without  losing  his 
more  mystic  powers,  he  womd  be 
able  to  speak  to  us  face  to  face, 
and  in  plain  speech.  We  can 
deaden  the  heart  s  voice,  we  can 
stifle  conscience,  we  can  beat  down 
love,  we  can  be  deaf  to  the  inward 
monitor ;  but  he  would  be  able  to 
arrest  our  attention  by  his  com- 
manding speech,  to  win  our  open- 


hearted  men  by  his  sublime  utter- 
ances, to  hurl  words  like  the  sound 
of  an  awakening  trumpet  to  those 
well  nigh  buried  in  the  external 
senses,  and  to  charm  or  dismay  us 
with  the  example  of  a  noble  life. 
He  would  come  home  to  us,,  and 
would  be  an  undoubted  power 
amongst  us,  apparently  with  little 
effort;  a  number  of  orderly  persons, 
jealous  of  his  influence,  ashamed 
by  his  terrible  truths,  or  afraid  of 
his  fearlessness,  would  protest 
against  him  as  a  disturbance ;  he 
would  become  the  bane  of  the 
officials  of  autocratic  governments, 
and  might  be  sent  to  the  treadmill. 
But  he  would  be  heard  first,  and 
not  forgotten  afterwards. 

A  man  of  a  simple  habit,  but 
singular  splendour,  was  living  on 
earth  near  a  score  centuries  ago, 
bom,  as  was  understood,  of  parents 
of  moderate  station,  but  of  pure 
blood.  He  had  some  imusual 
notions  about  himself,  and 
even  said,  not  in  an  arrogant 
way,  but  as  if  he  believed  he  were 
speaking  the  truth,  that  he  had 
come  from  Heaven,  and  w£is  not 
staying  here  for  more  than  a  little 
while,  but  was  going  back  again. 
He  gave  little  trouble,  for,  as  the 
story  runs,  he  maintained  himself 
by  carpentry.  When  he  was 
about  tliirty,  or  the  age  when  a 
man  was  thought  to  be  a  man,  he 
left  off  making  ploughs  and  yokes, 
and  went  about  the  country  wherein 
he  was  bom,  as  the  old  national 
prophets  had  gone  about,  and 
somewhat  more  busily  than  the 
rabbis  of  his  day.  He  did  more, 
however,  than  teaching  or  expound- 
ing, for  he  found  time  and  strong^ 
to  cure  a  number  of  shattered  per- 
sons wherever  he  went,  and  shewed 
a  special  gift  in  the  field  of  healing, 
and  in  divers  other  powers  of 
which  our  present  men  of  science 
have  but  small  knowledge.  He 
seemed  to  be  embodied  health  and 
communicative    of   healthfulness. 
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He  made  little  worldly  show  or 
appearance,  seeming  not  to  care 
for  grandeur  or  position,  or  such 
greatness  as  magnates  know  ;  and 
he  was  a  man  of  few  requirements, 
being  content  with  only  one  dish 
at  a  supper,  and  ready  to  sto  with 
none.  He  was  ever  bnmming 
over  with  kindliness  in  his  man- 
ners, and  ready  to  do  an3rthing  for 
any  one  that  needed  it.  He  had  a 
way  of  speaking  out  when  indig- 
nation was  called  for,  knd  some 
people  are  afraid  of  hearinc^  the 
truth,  and  as  they  are  stirred  up, 
g^t  angry.  The  rabbis  generally 
were  puzzled  by  him,  for  he 
seemed  like  themselves,  and  yet 
not  like  themselves.  When- 
ever they  tried  to  overthrow  him 
in  argument,  a  pursuit  in  which 
the  learned  schools  of  the  time 
were  much  accomplished,  he  had 
a  way  of  coming  off  best,  and 
overthrowing  them  in  a  manner 
painful  to  their  pride,  and  sugges- 
tive that  they  had  not  studied  the 
Sacred  Law  in  its  highest  spirit. 
He  shewed  a  knowledge  of  the 
dialectic  discussions  of  the  time, 
and  of  the  Scriptures  on  which 
they  were  founded,  equal  to  that 
of  the  most  reverend  and  cultivated 
doctor. 

Considering  the  interest  that  is 
taken  in  him,  it  is  strange  that 
more  attention  has  not  been  paid 
to  his  surroimdings  and  to  the 
probable  circxmistances  of  his  early 
fife  and  training.  It  seems — and 
it  is  perhaps  indeed  not  unnatural 
that  it  should  be  so^as  if  conclu- 
sions were  formed  about  him  on 
different  ndes  from  those  current 
in  respect  of  ordinary  men.  And 
jet  one  modern  person,  in  whose 
path  many  follow,  with  strange 
lack  of.  insight  ailludes  to  him 
as  being  an  amiable  coimtry 
youth  of  but  scant  culture, 
and  shewing  unmistakable  evi- 
dences of  provincial  narrowness 
and  lade  of  experience.    Whatever 


his  narrowness  in  the  chemical 
Ught  of  modem  assumption,  we 
find  him  at  least  a  match.,  even 
in  rhetoric  and  epigram,  for  the 
masters  amongst  a  race  well 
trained  in  learned  arg^ument ;  and, 
furthermore,  he  has  been  able  to 
attract  to  him,  in  one  way  or 
another,  both  during  his  life  and 
afterwards,  the  widest  intellects  as 
well  as  the  lai^est  hearts  of  the 
world. 

To  tiim  now  from  a  general 
question  to  details  more  proper  to 
our  title.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  re* 
ported  to  have  said  at  a  dinner 
party,  in  his  enthosiaimi  for  the 
great  language  of  culture,  that  it 
would  add  to  his  happiness  if  he 
could  prove  that  Jesus  spoke  Ghreek. 
It  is  imHkely  that  the  Master  cur- 
rently spoke  Gh*eek,  or  that  his 
sayings  as  we  have  them  are  his 
ipmnma  verba.  He  would  naturally 
converse  in  the  best  known  lan- 
guage of  his  locality,  which  was. 
Chaldee.  From  lliis  Hebraic 
tongue  were  no  doubt  translated 
the  orig^al  logia  of  Matthew. 

But  the  question  we  would  dis- 
cuss is  not  whether  he  discoursed 
in  a  tongue  that  was  not  the 
vernacular,  but  whether  he  knew, 
sufficiently  to  read  or  speak  it,  a 
language  that  was  too  lamiliar  to 
be  reg^arded  as  entirely  an  alien 
in  the  country  where  he  dwelt. 

Many  persons  seem  averse  from 
considering  the  question  whether 
Jesus  received  any  scholastic  edu- 
cation. Some,  perhaps,  take  it 
for  granted,  without  proper 
^^unds,  that  he  had  no  ^finite 
mtelleotual  training  at  all. 

Why^  should  he  never  have 
been  a  student,  nay,  a  diligent 
student?  and  with  fair  and  fall 
opportunities  of  learning  open  to 
him.  He  was  experienoed  in  the 
modes  of  thought  of  his  time ;  we 
have  expressed  our  opinion  on  the 
somewhat  difficult  question  of  the 
power  of  the  most  sublime  stranger 
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to  use  serviceable  speecli  to  men 
without    knowing    the    ways    in 
which  they  are  wont  to  be  spoken 
to.    Why  should  not  Jesus  have 
been  a  student,   whether  of  He- 
brew or  Hebraic,  of  Greek,  or  of 
Egyptian  ?    There  is  no  apparent 
impropriety  in  the  idea,  and  yet, 
when  some  years  ago  we  first  con- 
oeived  it,  there  was  an  inexplicable 
novelty  in  the  consideration.    We 
wrote  to  a  learned  acquaintance 
that  we  were  engaged  in  .  a  re- 
search upon  the  literary  or  philo- 
sophic   studies    to    which    Jesus 
might  have  had  access.     He  re- 
plied, as  no  doubt  would  many  on 
the    first    impidse    of    thought, 
**  There   seem   to  be  few   signs, 
if  any,   of  Jesus' s    having  been 
influenced    by  Ghreek    literature; 
and  the  fact  that  Greek  learning 
was   eschewed  by  his  contempo- 
raries adds  to  the  imlikelihood  of 
his  having  been  thus  influenced. 
There  seems  to  be  no  sort  of  due 
td  his  history,   imtil  he  appears 
on  the  stage  for  so  short  a  time." 

Was  the  master  never  a  disciple  ? 
Did  the  labour  and  struggle  of 
earth  bequeath  to  him  in  his 
natural  life  no  heritage?  These 
questions  are  such  that  in  every 
•case  but  this  one  it  would  be 
supererogatory  to  put  them,  the 
answers  are  so  obvious. 

Every  Jewish  rabbi  is  described 
as  the  son  of  another  rabbi ; 
the  teacher  is  regarded  as  the 
spiritual  father  of  the  taught. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  says,  *'  It 
is  a  good  thing,  I  reckon,  to  leave 
to  posterity  good  children.  This 
is  the  case  with  children  of  our 
bodies.  But  words  are  the  progeny 
of  the  soul.  Hence  we  call  those 
that  have  instructed  us,  FathertP 
These  questions  arise.  Who  in  this 
OT>ecial  sense  were  the  Fathers  of 
Jesus  ?  At  whose  feet  did  the  boy 
«it?  In  what  "sacred  vineyard"  or 
school  ?  Over  what  roll  of  a  book 
did     the    young    man    earnestly 


bend  ? — He  learned  at  his  mother's 
knee,    and    his    books    were    the 
Prophets  and  the  Psalms;   such 
is  the  ready  reply  that  rises  to  the 
lips.     Too  ready,  indeed,  it  seems 
in  presence  of  the  fact  that  in  his 
day  the  language  of  those  Scnp- 
tures  was  a  dead  language.     The 
ancient  Hebrew  was  not  the  ver- 
nacular, required  a  scholar  to  read 
it,  and  was  unknown  to  the  masses. 
Before  considering  the  question 
of  what  literary  culture  was  likely 
to  reach  a  carpenter's  shop  in  an 
obscure  village  of  Galilee,  we  have 
to  realise  the  fact  that  speculation 
must  needs  fall  before  evidence. 
Jesus,  like  everyone  else  that  has 
entered  this  earth,  shews  a  distinct 
and    large    indebtedness    to    the 
words  and  thoughts  of  his  pre- 
decessors or  fathers ;  the  fact  is 
clearly  provable  by  a  multiplidty 
of  instances  that  may  be  adduced^ 
of  the  correspondence,  parallelism^ 
relativeness,  or  sympathetic  con- 
nection between  flieir  words  and 
thoughts  and  his. 

It  remains  then  only  to  shew 
how  Jesus  could  have  become  sub- 
ject to  such  influences,  or  have 
commanded  such  culture,  and  on 
investigation  it  will  be  found  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  expla- 
nation. The  matter  is  simple  in 
itself,  and  is  complicated  omy  by 
the  habitual  pre-judgment  of  the 
many  that  the  career  of  Jesus, 
outside  the  accepted  records,  which 
do  not  profess  to  be  exhaustive 
histories,  is  hidden  in  a  vague 
golden  cloud  that  it  is  not  only 
profane  but  impossible  to  pierce. 

As  Ghreek  was  the  dominant  lan- 
guage of  the  literature  of  his  time, 
we  may  take  as  a  centre  of  inves- 
tigation the  question,  Did  Jesus 
know  Ghreek  ? 

For  a  period  both  preceding  and 
subsequent  to  our  era  the  Jewish 
people  might  thus  be  reckoned  : 
An  aristocratic  Judaic  party  at  Je- 
rusalem, striving  to  keep  together 
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the  semblance  of  a  nation  that  was 
in  rags  and  tatters ;  intensifying 
all  that  was  patriotically  narrow, 
andyettouched  within  by  a  more  ex- 
pansive spirit,  due  to  the  freedom 
and  culture  of  the  schools.  A  mixed 
multitude  in  the  north,  lax  and  al- 
most cosmopolitan  in  their  habits 
(here  was  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles), 
with  whom  nationality — perhaps 
never  very  strong — ^had  been  al- 
most annihilated  by  repeated  inva- 
sions ;  and  where  foreign  influences 
conspired  against  the  exclusiveness 
that  Jerusalem  strove  to  maintain. 
In  Babylon  the  most  famous  school 
of  Jewish  thought  had  established 
itseK,  and  was  not  to  be  bound  by 
Jerusalem.  And  fourthly,  in  and 
about  Alexandria  were  most  im- 
portant Jewish  colonies,  where 
Egj^tian  and  Greek  philosophy 
flowed  over  the  old  Judaic  beliefs. 
Here  and  elsewhere  transplanted 
Israelites  read  their  Scriptures  in  a 
Greek  dress;  and  gradually  learned 
to  use  that  language  for  original 
composition,  as  well  as  for  transla- 
tions of  religious  books,  such  as 
we  may  find  in  the  collections 
known  as  Apocrypha,  or  mystic 
writings. 

Greek  language  and  culture 
overspread  the  countries  traversed 
by  the  Macedonian  conqueror, 
with  Oriental  ideas  infusing  them- 
selves into  the  Greek  system 
wherever  it  penetrated.  Pyrrho, 
one  of  the  philosophers  who  fol- 
lowed in  the  train  of  Alexander, 
had  his  mind  filled  with  more 
doctrines  than  he  could  well  digest 
and  make  fruitful  in  himself ;  and 
falling  into  a  desolating  unbelief 
and  mcredulity,  established  the 
.school  whose  dogma  was  the 
unattainability  of  truth.  Such, 
fortunately,  would  not  be  the  hap 
of  all  who  walked  in  the  roads 
travelled  by  the  great  leaders  of 
armies;  when  the  treasuries  of 
wisdom  were  unlocked  and  their 
stores  communicated,  there  were 


many  eager  minds  ready  to  profit 
thereby.  As  commerce  opened 
the  road  between  the  western 
bazaars  of  Hindostan  and  the 
traders  of  Egypt,  the  scholar  pas- 
sed along  it  with  joy,  and  tlie 
bonds  of  isolation  that  cramp  the 
catholicity  of  thought  and  Imow- 
ledge  were  somewhat  loosened. 
There  was  a  convergence  of  the 
remains  of  the  great  religious 
movements  of  old  to  the  points 
whore  they  most  naturally  met; 
and  Judea  was  unable  to  be 
exempt  from  their  influence.  The 
sympathy  between  the  best  Orien- 
tal, Egyptian,  and  Hellenic  thought 
and  the  spiritual  ethics  of  Jesus, 
as  also  the  deeper  teachings  of  the 
rabbins,  is  evidenced  in  hundreds  of 
parallelisms,  of  form  as  well  as  of 
substance,  and  proves  that  Palestine 
was  not  untouched  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  spheres  of  each  nation's 
philosophy.  The  prolific  harvest  of 
Egypto- Judaic,  Judeo-Babylonian^ 
and  Judeo-Hellenie  literature,  and 
the  activity  of  the  Jewish  schools 
themselves,  evidence  the  interior 
ferment;  historic  records  can  bat 
shew  the  tracks  along  which  these 
streams  were  tending.  The  dis- 
ciples were  fidl  of  doubt,  disputa- 
tion, and  intelligence ;  they  were 
but  waiting  for  the  master  who 
should  bring  them  the  fire  without 
which  intellectual  qualities  are 
nothing. 

The  Greco-Syrian  and  Greco- 
Egyptian  multitudes  not  only 
traversed  Palestine  through  and 
through,  as  the  Babylonians  had 
previously  done ;  but  terrible 
oppression  was  brought  to  bear 
to  crush  the  Jewish  bigotry.  The 
obstinate  few,  persecution  doubt- 
less hardened  in  their  proud* 
patriotic  exclusiveness;  the  reason- 
able many  could  not  and  did  not 
escape  a  considerable  Hellenisation. 

In  the  Talmud,  says  Deutsch,  an 
undoubted  authority,  *  *  We  hear  of 
Coptic,  Aramaic,  Persian,  Median, 
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Latin,  but,  above  all,  Greek.  The 
terms  in  which  this  last  language 
is  spoken  of  verge  on  the  trans- 
cendental. This  also  is  the  only 
language  which  it  seems  to  have 
been  incumbent  to  teach  even  to 
girls."  Knowing  the  charm  of 
the  language,  and  the  pure  poetry 
of  its  loving  religion  to  be  found 
underlying  its  gross  corruptions, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Greece  wielded  a  magic  wand  of 
influence  over  those  with  whom 
she  came  in  contact.  Even  the 
dominant  classes  gave  way  to 
her  fascination,  those  that  were 
ever  ready  to  revolt  at  any  foreign 
indignity,  for  very  fear  of  being 
swallowed  up  imperceptibly  by 
the  terrible  Gentiles;  even  the 
stiff-necked  race  that  proclaimed 
itself  unique,  isolated,  superior  to 
all,  was  not  insensible  to  the  charm. 
Says  Deutsch  again  (Deutsch, 
whose  article  on  the  Talmud  so 
interested  Englishmen  as  to  lead 
to  repeated  editions  of  the  number 
of  the  Quarterly  Review  in  which 
it  appeared)  : — **  As  the  common- 
wefdth  successively  came  in  contact, 
however  much  against  its  will  at 
flrst,  with  Greece  and  Home,  their 
history,  geograph}',  and  language 
came  to  be  added  as  a  matter  of 
instruction  to  those  of  Persia  and 
Babylon  .  .  .  When  Hellenic 
scepticism  in  its  most  seductive 
form  had,  during  the  Syrian  trou- 
bles, begun  to  seek  its  victims  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  *  Sacred  Vine- 
yard,' and  threatened  to  under- 
mine all  patriotism  and  all 
independence,  a  curse  was  pro- 
nounced upon  Hellenism.  .  .  . 
But  the  danger  over,  the 
Greek  language  and  culture 
■were  restored  to  their  previous 
liigh  position  in  both  the  school 
and  the  house."  The  very  denun- 
ciations of  the  Jerusalemites  of 
Greek  learning,  which  in  the 
Talmud  mingle  with  the  voices  of 
other  rabbis  singing  its  praises. 


are  a  sufficient  proof  that  its  in- 
fluence had  penetrated  far.  And 
the  small  aristocratic  and  priestly 
band  of  unimpeachable  pedigree 
at  Jerusalem,  intrenched  in  the 
central  fortress  of  their  religion, 
had  no  power  to  prevent  that 
influence  from  constantly  exerting 
itself  upon  the  mixed  bulk  of  the 
people.  Their  jealous  words  are 
evidence  of  their  consciousness  of 
the  growing  cosmopolitanism  that 
was  fatal  to  the  old  pretensions. 
The  incorporation  of  foreign 
thought  was  gradual  and  xmseen  ; 
the  forswearing  of  it  spasmodic 
and  local. 

In  regarding  ancient  religions^ 
from  a  modem  point  of  view, 
there  are  special  matters  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  Of  all  the  nations 
of  antiquit}-  perhaps  the  Jewft 
were  the  most  tenacious  of  their 
orthodoxy,  and  the  most  jealous 
of  change.  But  even  they  again 
and  again  borrowed  their  ceremo- 
nial ;  and  as  to  their  ethical  trea- 
sures, though  they  idolised  their 
Scripture  even  to  the  letter,  yet 
they  had  their  own  familiar 
methods  of  making  it  give  sanction 
and  cover,  nay,  more,  an  apparent 
origination,  to  the  widest  interpre- 
tations and  the  most  unfettered 
spiritual  thought.  Most  other  races, 
however  unwilling  to  break  up  any 
ceremonial  observance  that  was  the 
wonted  charm  of  the  multitude,  yet 
amongst  their  wise  ones  were  under 
no  such  fear  or  restriction,  and 
freely  communicated  such  things  as 
they  had.  The  seven  immortal 
benefactors  or  preservers  of  the 
universe  who  form  the  members  of 
the  divine  company  of  heaven,  ac-- 
cording  to  the  Zoroastrians,  are 
found  to  represent  no  persons,  and 
to  be  named  by  no  proper  names,  but 
to  be  personiflcations  only  or  sym- 
bols of  tlio  attributes  of  the  one  God. 
So  among  the  Hellenized  races,  to 
add  a  new  God  to  the  Pleroma  was- 
to  the  wise  but  to  enlarge  the  con- 
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ception  of  the  supreme  qualities  of 
the  Eternal — another  facet  of  the 
infinite  lustre  was  brought  to  view ; 
another  addition  to  man's  faculty 
of  appreciation  and  reverence  was 
made.  A  large  part  of  Palestine 
may  be  considered  to  belong  to  this 
latter  school  of  freedom. 

Another  difference  between  the 
present  and  the  past  must  be 
Dorne  in  mind.  Now,  the  world 
is  open  to  everyone.  There  are  no 
guarded  secrets  that  may  not  be 
mastered  by  study — ^f  or  the  truly 
occult  is  buried  almost  out  of 
sight.  No  writer  withholds  his 
most  cherished  thought  from  the 
multitude.  Our  means  of  commu- 
nication are  superb,  our  power 
of  distributing  intelligence  unex- 
ampled ;  and  the  chief  use  made 
of  the  magnificent  means  of 
inter-communication  is  to  flash 
backwards  and  forwards  the 
prices  of  stocks  and  rates  of  the 
markets,  with  the  details  of 
politics,  regarded,  not  from  the 
point  of  view  of  interior  or  wide 
significance,  but  from  the  selfish 
eyehole  of  trade.  The  daily  bread 
that  our  newspapers  g^ve  us  is 
mainly  the  Dread  of  eai-th. 
Almost  all  can  read,  but  there  is 
no  room  in  the  journals,  and  no 
eager  call  from  their  readers,  for  a 
word  betokening  or  calling  heed  to 
man's  spiritual  needs  and  interest, 
as  the  ancients  held  it.  The  main 
chance,  as  now  regarded,  is  the 
chance  of  the  nether  world. 

That  the  necessary  work  which 
results  in  our  sustenance,  shelter, 
and  certain  civilised  advantages,  is 
best  done  without  any  intrusion  of 
the  mystical  part  of  us,  we  fully 
agree.  There  is  a  time  for  every- 
thing, and  when  we  are  weighing 
out  coals  or  speculating  in  mer- 
chandise, our  business  is  to  do  that 
well,  and  not  to  make  a  miscalcula- 
tion from  having  our  brains  filled 
with  shining  webs.  The  ideal  can 
well  afford  to  be  remote  and  merely 


incidental  while  the  bodily  needs 
are  being  served ;  it  has  its  own  due 
and  lofty  place  in  our  economy, 
and  seeks  no  further;  in  the  highest 
art  work  alone,  or  in  that  soul  only 
whose  religion  is  a  thinff*  of  every 
day  can  the  ideal  and  me  real  go 
hand  in  hand. 

But  with  regard  to  the  supply  of 
that  inner  life  in  its  own  due  tame, 
it  may  be  said  that  we  accumulate 
freshly  and  constantiy  for  our  physi- 
cal needs,  but  allow  the  store  of  the 
bread  of  heaven  to  become  thin 
and  dry  and  eaten  out  widi  the 
worm  of  unrealised  doctrine.  The 
accumulated  religious  thought  ol 
the  world  waits  but  our  option; 
lies  ready  for  our  eamestnees  to 
turn  it  over  and  make  it  our  own; 
all  is  easy  to  us.  With  the  philo- 
sophers of  old  circumstances  were 
very  different ;  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge  was  beset  with  tiie 
gravest  difiiculties,  but  they  sur- 
mounted them  for  themselves ;  they 
perhaps  were  not  many  in  number, 
but  they  had  open  souls  that  loved 
to  feed  at  the  founts  of  inspiration 
and  sacred  lore.  The  few  sought 
strenuously  for  the  esoteric  know- 
ledge and  eagerly  prized  it;  now 
everyone  has  it  (at  least  in  super- 
ficial appearance)  but  it  is  not  ol 
priceless  estimation  as  of  old.  We 
must  not  forget  to  reckon  our  own 
glorious  gains  of  breadth  and  free- 
dom, but  the  true  test  of  comparison 
is  not  in  the  opportunity  but  in  the 
use  made  of  it ;  in  the  state,  and 
not  merely  in  the  position,  of  tho 
ind^ridual  man.  What  was  lacking 
in  convenience  was  made  up  for  by 
effort ;  a  man  would  spend  half 
his  years  in  getting  hold  of  a  kej 
that  would  imlo^  the  deepest 
mysteries  of  life;  now  we  are 
somewhat  careless  of  that  deeper 
spring,  and  distracted  by  the  mul- 
tiplicity and  importance  of  tlie 
external  and  superficial : — 

The  world    is   too  much  with  us; 
late  and  Boon, 
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"Cutting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste 

our  powers ; 
Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours ; 
We  have  given  onr  hearts  away,  a 

sordid  boon  ! 

Some  few  words  of  this  kind 
seem  to  be  necessary  to  enable  us 
to  appreciate  the  differencebetween 
the  ancient  and  the  modem  student. 
In  the  time  of  Jesus  knowledge, 
being  more  di£B.cult  to  acquire, 
was  acquired  more  really,  more 
vitally.    We  read  widely  now  of 
-diffuse  writings,  and  outside  the 
field  of  physics  are  but  seldom 
clear  or  deep  thinkers.     The  oral 
teaching  of  old,  on  the  other  hand, 
abbreviated  expression  and  inten- 
sified thought,  which  took  the  form 
of  the  pithy  sentences,   sayings, 
epigrams,  gnomes,  parables,  ora- 
cles, that  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  memory,  strengthened  by  ex- 
ercise, held  fast  these  crystal  forms, 
and  gave  the  mind  time  to  drink 
their  essence  to  the  full.  Prominent 
with  us  to-day  are  speculations  on 
the  physical  origin  of  man,   but 
they  shew  a  blank  as  regards  the 
inner  or  real  man ;  the  spiritual 
law  that  is  the  essence  of  his  being, 
past,  present,  emd  future,  is  ignored 
and  unknown.     This  fact  should 
rebut  modem  civilisation's  shal- 
low arguments  in  favour  of  itself, 
and    in    depreciation    of   earlier 
forms   of    life.      Once  intercom- 
munication     ^as    difficult,      but 
Pythagoras,  and  such  as  resemble 
him,    are  foimd    gathering    like 
bees  of  the  golden  honey  of  many 
lands.     Now    we    may  penetrate 
into  the  depths  of  the  ancient  mys- 
teries at  will  (on  second  thoughts, 
no,  we  may  only  touch  their  sur- 
face !),  by  taking  a  volume  £rom  a 
shelf  close  to  us ;  but  the  prevalent 
lack  of  interest  on  our  pcurt  makes 
those  mysteries  more  remote  from 
us  in  a  true  sense  than  did  the  con- 
tinents and  seas  that  barred  the 
eager    students   of    old,    or    the 
pninitive   mechanical   knowledge 


that  had  failed  to  provide  them  with 
steamboats,  newspapers,  circula- 
ting libraries,  penny  posts,  or  tele- 
graphs. Now,  with  wide  know- 
ledge, and  power  of  analysis 
enlarged,  we  languidly  discuss  a 
sermon,  or  criticise  a  new  book ; 
then,  truths  that  were  felt  and 
held  because  self-estimable,  were 
passed  like  a  sacred  torch  from 
hand  to  hand,  among  the  reverent 
and  ardent  few,  kindling  beacons 
of  philosophy  from  which,  im- 
known  to  ourselves,  we  still  derive 
illumination.  We  are  not  without 
earnest  students  and  teachers,  but 
with  all  our  advantages  how  little 
we  have  to  shew  of  any  really 
profound  knowledge  of  our  inner 
selves ! 

Were  there  not  determined  pre- 
judices in  vogue,  were  there  not 
an  artificial  halo  surrounding  Ju- 
dea,  and  a  crudely  miraculous 
nimbus  made  to  encircle  the  head 
of  Jesus  (a  nimbus  of  less  glory, 
magnitude,  and  miracle  than  his 
own  true  light),  it  would  not 
be  necessary  so  to  insist  upon  the 
fact  that  the  religious  thought  of 
the  Jews  at  the  commencement  of 
our  era  was  more  largely  indebted 
to  later  foreign  influences  than  to 
its  early  sources.  The  matter 
proves  itself  so  simply  that  it  needs 
only  that  unbiassed,  unexpurgated 
history  be  left  to  speak  for  itself. 
Neither  would  it  be  necessary  to 
assert  that  the  teachings  of  Jesus, 
although  original  and  with  the 
inevitableheightening  and  deepen- 
ing that  he  gave  to  every  thought 
he  touched,  indeed  aunost  too 
orig^al  to  be  borne  by  his 
hearers,  were  not  wholly  original, 
but  in  reasonable  part,  the  heritage 
of  his  fathers.  Nor,  further,  woiud 
it  be  necessary  to  shew  that  in  an 
age  of  insignificant  traffic,  as 
compared  with  our  modem  com- 
mercial interchange,  there  was  one 
commodity  that  so  transcended 
other    merchandise    that   it    was 
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sought  for  from  land  to  land,  and 
borne  in  the  shrine  of  men's  souls 
over  difficult  continents  and  seas, — 
the  priceless  freight  of  wisdom. 

It  is  of  outside  influences  as 
affecting  Jesus  that  we  have  first 
to  speaK,  and  some  cloudy  pre- 
judice has  to  be  fairly  met  and 
penetrated.  There  are  many,  no 
doubt,  who  cannot  at  once  step 
from  the  consideration  of  a  mystical 
child,  kept  secretly  apart  for  fear 
of  jealous  kings,  and  nurtured  in  a 
remote  village  in  a  rural  province 
of  Palestine,  or  of  a  still  more 
mystical  man,  an  ineffable  unit 
of  a  composite  Godhead,  to  that  of  a 
man  of  laborious  learning,  a  skilled 
logician  and  a  profound  philo- 
sopher. Of  the  quality  and  character 
of  his  life  and  actions  there 
are  many  things  to  say,  but  here 
we  consider  him  a  teacher,  and 
have  to  do  with  the  mundane  ex- 
pression of  his  thoughts,  and 
with  the  question  how  he  gained 
that    facility    of  expression. 

The  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  we 
have  said,  wore  in  a  dead  language ; 
and  Galilee,  far  from  being  a 
sparsely  inhabited  region  of  idyl,  a 
sort  of  poetic  lakeland,  <ras  the  most 
densely  peopled  part  of  Palestine. 
If  we  are  to  believe  Josephus,  its 
population  extended  to  millions, 
and  its  smallest  city  or  village 
was  of  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  province  was  an  object  of 
jealousy,  and  Galilean  a  term  of 
reproach  with  the  southern  Jews, 
whose  chief  men  sought  to  keep 
themselves  uncontaminatcd  by 
foreign  influence ;  for  it  was 
tenanted  by  a  mixed  rather  than 
a  Jewish  race,  and  subject  to  con- 
tinual intercourse  with  Greeks, 
Phoenicians,  and  others. 

Jewish  Galilee  as  a  tract  was 
what  Palestine  was  as  a  country,  the 
least  self-contained  in  the  world. 
Palestine,  though  severed  from 
other  countries  by  a  sea  on  the 
one  hand,  and  desert  regions  on 


others,  was,  as  we  have  shewn, 
isolated  in  seeming  and  not  in 
reality.  It  became  the  meeting- 
ground  of  opposing  nations,  and  a 
pathway  of  commerce;  and  the 
sea  ratiber  brought  foreign  influ- 
ences to  its  shores  than  kept  them 
away.  Moreover,  within  its  own 
borders  it  contained  a  multitude 
of  tribes  that  had  nerer  been 
wholly  subjugated  or  banished  by 
the  Jew;  and  it  was  subject  to 
such  a  variety  of  foreign  dominion 
that  its  physical  barriers  and 
hedges  could  have  been  of  but 
small  account.  GalUee,  similarly, 
though  apparentiy  the  most  remote 
and  isolated  of  provinces,  is  really 
the  least  so.  Its  division  and  re- 
moteness is  from  the  province 
representing  national  Judaism ; 
its  isolation  is  that  it  is  environed 
by  what  is  not  Jewish.  It  i» 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Phoenicia, 
renowned  for  its  activity  and  trade> 
prone  to  letters,  and  possessed  <^ 
an  immense  theogonical  literature. 
On  the  east  flows  the  Jordan,  and 
the  districts  on  the  other  side  were 
Syrian  and  Greek.  On  the  south  was 
Samaria,  with  her  own  version  of 
the  Pentateuch,  her  own  mount  of 
worship,  and  her  hostility  to  her 
rival  at  Jerusalem.  Galilee  was 
not  like  Jerusalem,  fighting  the 
battie  of  national  pride  against 
foreign  thought ;  for  the  foreigners, 
overpowered  the  Jews.  Ca^area, 
a  coast  town  on  the  borders  of 
Galilee,  and  twenty-five  miles  from 
Nazareth,  although  the  civil  and 
military  capital  of  Palestine,  was^ 
chiefly  inhabited  by  other  races 
than  Jews,  but  contained  some 
thousands  of  the  latter.  There 
was  a  standing  dispute  to  whom 
the  city  belonged,  and  frequent 
contentions,  owing  to  the  diver- 
sity of  faiths  within  its  walls. 
It  was  built  by  an  Idumsdan, 
Edomite,  or  half  Jew;  but  filled 
with  statues  and  temples  that  were 
by  no  means  Jehovistic  or  Jewish. 
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The  direct  rule  of   Greek  princes 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
had    left    its    indelible    mark — a 
mark  that  the  succeeding  rule  of 
the  Maccabees  could  not  put  away, 
and  which  the  Koman  rule  rather 
deepened  than,  otherwise.     Ptole- 
mais,  which  owes  its  name  to  the 
first  Ghreek  sovereign  of   the  line 
of  the  Ptolemies,  was  but  twenty 
nules  from  Nazareth.    The  foreign 
mark  was  to  be  seen  in  the  name 
of   the  lovely  plain  of  Esdraelon 
(the  Greek  form  of  Jezreel),  which 
sweep  of  land  extended  to  within 
two  miles  of  Nazareth  ;  while  the 
border  of    Phoenicia  was   within 
two  hours'  walk.  Within  a  mile  or 
two  east  of  the  native  place  of 
Jesus    ran    a    great    trunk    road 
from  Damascus  southwards,  while 
westward  twenty  miles  was    the 
mystic    Mount    of    Carmel,    then 
Syrian,    but    always    the     haimt 
of  prophets,  who  meditated  in  its 
groves    that    were    like     **  thick 
tresses  of  the  bride."     There  are 
caves   there   with   Greek   inscrip- 
tions,   **cave  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophets."   Elijah  had  been  there; 
and    Pythagoras,    journeying    to 
Egypt,  spent   several   days   upon 
the  mount   (lamblichus.   Life   of 
Pythag.  m.)      This  was  a  half 
millenniimi  before  the  time  we  are 
now  speaking  of ;   but  the  charac- 
ter of  the  place  abided,  for  it  now 
possessed  a  temple  and   college, 
and  a  few  decades  after  our  era 
commences  we  find  Eoman  Ves- 
pasian consulting  the  oracle  there. 
As  in  Samaria  there  were  great 
Herodian  towns,  the  capital  being 
^ven  the  name  of  Sebaste,  the 
meek  equivalent  of  Augustus,  so 
with  Galilee.      Mount  Tabor  held 
a   fortified    town.     Sepphoris,  an 
hour's  walk  from  Nazareth,  had  a 
college  of  doctors,  and  a  Sanhedrim 
established  by  the  Bomans.    This 
and  Tiberias  were  the  largest  cities 
of  QtJilee.    The  "  masters  of  the 
law"  composing  such  a  Sanhedrim 


were  not  necessarily  all  Hebrews. 
They  formed,  says  Deutsch,  *'the 
most  mixed  assembly  in  the  world. 
There  were  not  only  natives  of  all 
the  parts  of  the  world-wide  Homan 
Empire  among  them,  but  also 
denizens  of  Arabia  and  Judea." 

The  direct  rule  of  Greek  princes 
had  ceased  a  century  and  a  half 
before  our  era  commences,  but 
the  better  educated  Bomans  spoke 
(Jreek,  and  their  edicts,  though 
officially  pubHshed  in  Latin,  were 
translated  into  Greek,  which  was 
the  pre-eminent  language  of  civi- 
lisation. As  the  Ghreek  dominion 
began  to  wane,  whether  in  Egypt 
or  in  Greece  proper,  some  two 
centuries  before  our  era,  it  might 
be  thought  that  the  languag  > 
would  also  have  lost  ground,  it 
seems  rather  to  have  established  it- 
self until  it  became,  not  the  verna- 
cular of  a  nation,  but  the  common 
language  of  the  learned.  With- 
out knowing  this  relation  of  the 
Greek  language  to  the  Boman 
power,  it  would  be  difficult  to  see 
how  Palestine,  although  while  un- 
der Ghreek  rule  it  might  have  been 
fully  impregnated  with  the  Greek 
language,  should  not  under  Boman 
rule  have  lost  it.  The  epigram  of 
Horace  (Epist.  II.  i.  156)  wUl 
keep  the  truth  in  our  mind : — 
"  Captive  Greece  took  captive  her 
rude  conqueror."  During  the 
reign  of  the  earlier  Ptolemies, 
Alexandria,  the  largest  city  in  the 
world,  and  possessed  of  the  largest 
library,  had  been  the  home  of 
scholars,  who  flocked  thither  from 
Athens  and  the  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  cruelties  of  the 
seventh  Ptolemy  drove  out  the 
scholars  in  crowds,  and  they  dis- 
tributed themselves  over  all  the 
islands  and  coasts  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. Here  there  were  schools 
at  which  Boman  Emperors  were 
taught.  If  other  evidence  were 
wanted  that  Gbreek  was  not  un- 
known in  the  large  Galilean  towns, 
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it  would  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  Boman  standards  floated  over 
them.  It  was  an  affectation  of 
cultured  Eomans  not  only  to  know 
Greek  but  to  speak  it ;  and  whole 
libraries  they  brought  over  from 
Greece,  with  which  the  Boman  poets 
of  the  period  of  which  we  are  treat- 
ing amply  enriched  themselves. 
Julius  Oeesar  studied  at  Bhodes  in 
the  celebrated  Greek  school  of 
Molon ;  Augustus  was  a  master  of 
Greek.  Cato,  when  young,  oppo- 
sed Hellenic  influence,  and,  when 
old,  learned  the  language.  Horace, 
though  his  father  was  in  poor  cir- 
cumstances, was  sent  to  the  Greek 
University  at  Athens  to  learn  phi- 
losophy ;  so  also  Ovid.  Virgil,  of 
course,  read  Homer.  Cicero  was 
a  translator  from  the  Greek;  so 
was  Catullus.  Greeks  of  talent 
flocked  to  Eome,  and  gave  lectures 
in  their  own  tongue,  which  was 
made  the  natural  lemguage  of  phi- 
losophy and  letters. 

Josephus,  the  Jerusalemite  Jew, 
who  was  born  soon  after  the  death 
of  Jesus,  wrote  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage as  well  as  in  Syro-Chaldee. 
He  speaks  in  his  **  life  "  of  Greeks 
residing  at  Tiberias  in  Galilee ; 
among  them  was  one  who  had 
written  in  that  langpiage  a  history 
of  a  Galilean  war. 

The  common  language  of  these 
days  was,  says  Deutsch,  '*  an  odd 
mixture  of  Gfreek,  Aramaic,  Latin, 
Syriac,  Hebrew  ;  "  a  "  corrupt 
Chaldee  or  Aramaic,  mixed  with 
Greek  and  Latin."  **  Though 
eifted  with  a  fine  feeling  for  the 
distinguishing  characters  of  each  of 
the  languages  then  in  common  use 
(*  Aramaic  lends  itself  best  to  ele- 
gies, Greek  to  hymns,  Hebrew  to 
prayer,  Boman  to  martial  compo- 
sitions,' as  a  common  saying  has 
it),  they  yet  mixed  them  all  up." 

Besides  other  influences  from 
outside  to  which  Palestine  was 
subject,  there  was  ever  the  com- 
munication open  with  the  scattered 


ones  of  their  own  nation,  andthoe 
were    visits    from    their    foreign 
brethren.  It  is  difficult  adequately 
to  realise  what  these  Jews  of  the 
dispersion  were.   A  section  only  of 
the  captives    had  returned    £ram 
Babylon  when  their  own  territory 
had  become  equally  part  of  the 
vast  empire  that  extended  from 
Thrace  and  Egypt  to  India,  and 
embraced  the  entire  Oriental  world. 
Since  that  time  the  Jews  of  Babylon 
and    of    Palestine    were    always 
closely  linked ;  they  possessed  an 
almost  identical    tongue.      Three 
centuries  before  our  era  Alexander 
carried  the  Macedonian  rule  and 
the  Gbreek  language  over  the  entire 
region  that  the  Jews  inhabited^ 
Babylonia,     Media,      and     Jndea 
alike.    These    Jews    were    und^ 
Grecian  rule  and  influence  without 
the  break  that  in  Palestine  mmrt 
be  allowed    for    the    Maocabsan 
period.     A  decree  of  Gamaliel,  the 
elder,   issued  from  the  Texnple  a 
few  years  after  the  death  of  Jeens, 
is  addressed,  ''  To  our  brethren  the 
exiles  in  Babylon,  Media,  Greece, 
and  all  other  exiles  of  Israel,  greet- 
ing ! "  (Sanhed.  Tosifta,  c.  ii.  Jcr, 
Sanh.  18   a.) 

The  second  area  of  dispersion 
was  Egypt  and  the  adjacent 
African  regions.  Alexander  in 
founding  Alexandria  peopled  a 
third  of  it  with  Jews ;  and  the 
Ptolemies  added  to  these  inip<Ria- 
tions,  until  the  Egyptian  Jews  irer« 
estimated  at  the  commenoemeiit  ol 
our  era  at  a  million  in  nmnber. 
These  Jews  were  under  ptxrolT 
Greek  auspices,  and  knew  m 
Hebrew.  Their  Scriptorea  had 
been  rendered  for  them  into  Gre^ 
they  read  them  in  afreeand  libosl 
way,  and  books  of  a  broad  and  cofr 
mopoHtan  philosophy,  written  br 
Hellenized  J  ews,  are  numerous  and 
important.  The  habitable  wyrR 
says  exaggerative  Josephus  (Ant 
xiv.  7,  2),  was  so  full  of  Jew* 
that  there  was  scarcely  a  comer 
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of  the  Boman  Empire  where 
they  might  not  be  found  ;  and 
the  Talmud  (Jer.  Meg.  iii.  75, 
dt.  Deutseh)  speaks  of  nearly  four 
hundred  synagogues  in  Jerusalem 
as  belonging  to  different  eonmiu- 
nities  of  the  Dispersion.  There 
was  no  interruption  to  communica- 
tion between  the  Jews  abroad  and 
the  Jews  at  home,  and  as  Babylon 
^ye  its  language  to  the  captives, 
it  might  fairly  be  expected,  even 
if  there  t^  ere  no  other  influences 
tending  in  the  same  direction,  that 
no  educated  Palestinian  Jew  could 
be  wholly  ignorant  of  Greek,  the 
language  of  so  many  thousands  of 
his  brethren  dwelling  in  so  near  a 
land  as  Egypt. 

We  have  now  fairly  combated 
the  prejudice  found  to  be  occupy- 
ing the  field  of  our  inquiry,  by 
shewing  that  the  country  of  Jesus 
was  peopled  by  no  mysterious  and 
unique  race,  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  living  a 
sacred  and  sequestered  life  of  light 
in  the  midst  of  a  pagem  darkness ; 
but  that  its  knowledge,  like  the 
knowledge  of  all  the  world,  is 
to  a  large  extent  adoption,  and  of 
foreign  origin.  The  mistake  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  prevalent  mis- 
conception is  perhaps  due  (apart 
from  its  adaptability  to  minor  doc- 
trinal necessities)  to  the  f ra«nent- 
ary  early  history  of  the  pnmitive 
Jewish  tribe,  as  written  oy  itself, 
having  been  taken  to  represent 
the  records  of  the  mixed  and 
divided  race  of  a  thousand  years 
later  date,  both  in  point  of  time 
and  experience.  Jesus  was  bom, 
not  of  Abraham's  seed  only,  but 
of  a,  people  long^ mingled  with  the 
Chaldean,  the  Egyptian,  and  the 
Greek. 

We  have  so  far  proceeded  with 
our  inquiry  as  connected  with  a 
nationcd  condition ;  it  must  now  be 
entered  upon  with  a  more  personal 
reference  to  its  object. 

If  Jesus   was    a  well-educated 


son  of  his  time,  he  knew  Greek  ; 
if  he  was  able  to  converse  freely 
with  the  foreigners  that  composed 
the  largest  element  of  the  towns 
that  lay  close  aroimd  his  home, 
he  knew  Ghreek.      Was  he  well 
educated  ?      Any  argument  to  the 
contrary  has  clearly  no  basis  in 
fact.    The  sneering  remark  attri- 
buted  (John  vii.  1 6)  to  the  southern 
Jews,  **  How  hath  tills  man  literary 
knowledge,  having  never  learned  ?  " 
is  probably  a  depreciatory  mode  of 
representing  that  he  came  from  the 
north,  and  was   not  educated  in 
the  sdiools  of  Jerusalem.  There  if 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  Story  that 
he  entered  into  the  synagogue  of 
Nazareth    and  stood  up  to  read 
from  the  roll  of  the  book ;  he  must 
then  at   least    have    known    the 
language  in  which  it  was  written, 
and  how  to  interpret  from  it  to  the 
people  in  Aramaic,  after  the  usual 
custom  of  the  meturgeman  (Drago- 
man, or  interpreter).     That  he  did 
teach  in  the  synagogues  seems  to 
be  a  historic  fact,  and  such  teaching 
always  consisted  in  taking  a  portion 
of  the  Scripture,  and  interpreting 
and  commenting  upon  it.     If  the 
narratives  we  so  much  prize  are 
credible  as  we  suppose,  Jesus  con- 
stantly taught  as   a   rabbi,    and 
was  recognised  as  a  rabbi.     This 
implies  tho  **  literary  knowledge  " 
of  the  class.  There  is  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  Jesus  received  a  tho- 
rough scholastic  training.  Probably 
enough  he  obtained  it  mostly  for 
himself,  but  so  does  every  deepest 
student ;  sufficient  for  our  argument 
that    we    may     reasonably   infer 
from  the  history  of  the  time  that 
a  solid  groundwork  of  instruction 
was  bestowed  upon  him  in  youth. 
Men  of  some  amount  of  culture, 
too,  were  probably  many    of  his 
disciples,  even  though  they  might 
be  fishing-boat  proprietors,    and 
might  aid  their  hired  servants  by 
manual  labour.     For  a  consider- 
able period  before  our  era  schools 
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had  been  multiplying  througliout 
the  country.  There  were  both 
elementary  schools,  where  ateacher 
was  appointed  for  every  five-and- 
twenty  children ;  and  superior 
colleges  or  academies  in  the  more 
important  towns.  Eighty  years 
before  our  era  commences  superior 
schools  were  introduced  into  every 
large  provincial  town,  and  it  was 
ordained  that  all  the  *'  youths  from 
the  age  of  sixteen  should  visit 
them  .  (Kethuboth,  Jer.  viii.  11). 
It  is  elsewhere  said  (Aboth.  v.  21), 
**  At  the  age  of  five,  a  boy  has  to 
study  the  Bible,  at  ten  the  Mishna, 
at  fifteen  the  Tabnud."  The 
superior  school,  therefore,  must 
have  been  one  that  succeeded  the 
instruction  thus  specified.  There 
was  one  of  the  colleges  where 
scribes  and  the  bearers  of  "the 
traditions  of  the  fathers  "  received 
instruction,  at  Tiberias  in  Galilee. 
Hillel  the  Great  was  president  of 
these  colleges  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  Jesus.  A  few  quotations 
from  the  Talmud  will  shew  what 
importance  was  given  to  education 
at  this  period: — "The  world  is 
preserved  by  the  breath  of  the 
school-children."  "A  town  in 
which  there  is  no  school  must 
perish."  "Teaching  of  school- 
children is  of  such  importance  that 
it  must  not  be  stopped  even  for  the 
building  of  the  sanctuary."  (Shabb. 
119  b.)  And  Josephus  says  (c. 
Apion  i.  12),  "  Our  principal 
care  is  to  educate  our  children." 
The  most  highly  esteemed  per- 
sons were  not  the  priests,  whose 
services  had  become  little  more 
than  ceremonial,  but  the  "Masters 
of  the  Law,"  the  "Sages,"  the 
"  Disciples  of  the  Sages."  "Let 
thy  house  be  a  meeting-house  for 
the  wise,  and  sit  in  the  dust  of 
their  feet ;  and  drink  their  words 
with  thirstiness."  (Pirke  Aboth.) 

There  is  no  presumption  against 
Jesus  and  several  of  his  disciples 
having    studied     at     the    higher 


schools    from    the  fact    of    thdr 
being    fishermen    or     carpenters. 
Babbi  Gamaliel,  who  dates  about 
40  B.C.,   declares,    "  Learning,   no 
matter  of  what  kind,  if  unacoom- 
panied  by  a  trade,  ends  in  nothing 
and  leads  to  sin."  (Aboth  ii.  2^ 
Another  Talmudic  saying  is  this 
(Nedarim,  49  b.),  "Labour  honours 
the  labourer."       There  was   also 
another  pregnant   maxim,    "  Hjb 
who  does  not  teach  his  son  a  trade, 
teaches  him  to  steal."  (Kidduahin.) 
Babbi  Ismael,  the  great  astronomer 
of  about  100  A.D.,  was  a  needle 
maker;    rabbi  after  rabbi  is  de- 
scribed   as    "the  tanner,"    "the 
shoemaker,"  "the  weaver,"  "the 
carpenter."     True  teachers  indeed 
these  may    have    been,    workers 
the   more    sincere   in    that    they 
were    men  who    gloried    in    the 
fact  that  they  could  teach  indepen- 
dently of  payment,  and  were  proud 
of  adding  to  their  names  the  trade 
that  was  their  means  of  livelihood. 
What    possible    chance,   then, 
with  education  compulsory,  is  there 
that  Jesus  remained  uneducated, 
or  that  the  carpenter's  shop  was 
not  also  the  "  house  of  learning?" 
Josephus  plumes  himself  on  having 
made  such  progress  in  his  studies 
that  when    he  was    fourteen   lie 
was    sometimes   consulted  by  Uie 
priests    and   elders  on  points   of 
law.      What  likelihood  is    there 
that  the  studious  boy  who  is  said 
to  have  been  found  engaged  in 
discussion  with  the  Temple  doc- 
.  tors,   should  not  have  sought  in 
every  way  and  by  every  channel 
to  add  to  his  education  between 
the  years  of  fifteen   and    thirty, 
so  as  to  qiialify  himself  for   the 
work   he    felt    to    be    his     own? 
There  being  little  or  no  exclusiTe- 
ness    in   Galilee,    in  that    region 
one  might  freely  learn  anything. 
Whether  dedicated  to  Syrian   or 
Jewish  Deity,  what  better  resort 
for    one    whose    vision    pierced 
through     external     forms,      and 
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through  the  merely  adventitioiLS 
iseized  upon  the  real  and  true, 
"than  the  meditatiye  solitudes  of 
"Carmel,  whose  groves  cui  old  pro- 
phet had  referred  to  (Micah  vii. 
14)  as  a  refuge  for  hermit  priests  ? 
"  Tend  thy  people  with  thy  rod, 
iiie  flock  of  thine  heritage,  which 
•dwell  solitarily  in  the  wood,  in  the 
midst  of  Carmel ;  let  them  feed  in 
Bashan  and  GKlead,  as  in  the  days 
of  old."  Where  in  the  world 
could  an.  eager  soul  be  placed  that 
it  could  not  find  something  or 
rsomeone  wherefrom  to  learn  ? 
«Galilee,  despised  as  it  was  by  the 
^xdusives  of  Jerusalem,  was  not 
without  its  fruit  of  excellence.  A 
century  and  a  half  after  this  time 
sprang  from  it  the  reputed  origina- 
tor of  the  Kabbala,  and  author  of 
the  Zohar.  In  Galilee,  even  if  Jesus 
never  travelled  afield  to  the  Essene 
communities  near  the  Aaphaltic 
JSea,  or  to  the  Egypto-Hellenic 
Therapeuts  that  dwelt  furlher 
south,  there  was  no  hindrance  to 
the  study  of  Greek,  or  of  the 
message  of  the  prophet,  the  lore 
of  the  sage,  the  ethics  of  the 
Talmudist,  whether  foreign  or 
Sebraic.  We  do  not  know  that 
J'esus  never  travelled  beyond  the 
borders  of  Palestine  before  he 
entered  upon  his  work;  he  may 
liave  traversed  Egypt,  or  visited 
India  like  other  students ;  nothing 
is  told  us.  And  in  olden  times 
earnest  students  were  wont  to 
travel.  Pythagoras  journeyed  to 
£)gypt  to  learn;  Megasthenes 
visited  India ;  Chaldean  Magi  are 
described  as  reaching  Palestine ; 
and  the  disciples  themselves,  or 
their  successors,  widely  traversed 
Chrecised  Asia  Minor. 

Philo,  the  Jew,  wrote  in  Greek, 
as  Alexandrian  Jews  had  written 
for  two  hundred  years,  or  since 
the  time  of  the  Septuagint.  Both 
Greeks  and  Hellenists,  like  Philo, 
were  constantly  to  be  found  in 
Judea  (Acts  vi.  1,  ix.  29,  xi.  20), 


that  is  to  say,  Jews  who  knew 
Greek.  Philo  himseK  came  over  to 
Jerusalem  for  the  Temple  require- 
ments— as,  indeed,  every  devout 
Jew  was  supposed  to  do,  and  as 
many  of  the  thousands  that  were 
scattered  over  Egypt  and  built  up 
a  large  Hellenistic  literature  must 
often  have  done.  Few  men  of 
culture  in  Palestine  could  have  been 
wholly  ignorant  of  a  language 
currently  spoken  within  their  own 
borders,  and  the  tongue,  both  for 
speech  and  writing,  of  so  many 
thousands  of  their  brethren,  from 
whom  they  were  never  cut  off  by 
any  worse  barrier  than  an  oft- 
traversed  route  of  some  days' 
journey. 

Among  the  relics  of  Jesus  are  to 
be  found  thoughts  not  paralleled 
in  any  Hebrew  work  known,  but 
l)rovably  related,  and  that  fre- 
quently even  by  phraseological 
identity,  to  passages  in  the  works 
of  Philo,  who  wrote  and  spoke  in 
Greek.  So,  too,  must  have  spoken 
the  school  from  which  Philo  drew 
his  spiritual  sustenance ;  and  the 
allegoric  lore  which  they  possessed 
could  not  have  been  withheld  from 
an  inquirer  such  as  Jesus.  There 
is  traceable  connection  also  between 
the  words  of  Jesus  as  reported  and 
those  of  the  books  called  apocry- 
phal, which  were  either  coniposed 
in  Greek,  or  early  translated  into 
that  language.  Paul  speaks  in 
Hebraic  and  writes  in  Gbreek; 
James  gives  his  name  to  an  epistfe 
that  is  Greek,  full  of  Hebraisms, 
which  ai'e  to  be  expected  in  such 
a  case.  Peter  and  John,  if  they 
wrote  the  books  that  bear  their 
names,  wrote  them  in  Greek.  The 
redactors  of  the  Gospels  quote  from 
the  Greek  Septuagint  direct  rather 
than  translate  from,  the  Hebrew 
original.  The  inscription  over  the 
Cross  is  said  to  have  been  in 
Hebraic,  Greek,  and  Latin: 
Hebraic  as  the  language  of  the 
common    people,     Latin    as    the 
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official  language  of  the  rulers, 
Cfreek  as  the  tongue  usually 
spoken. 

During  the  lifetime  of  Jesus  a 
young  student  was  in  Jerusalem, 
acquiring  Hebraic  learning  and 
continuing  his  education  in  Greek 
from  a  master  acquainted  with 
both  languages.  The  master  was 
Gamaliel,  a  renowned  and  liberal 
Pharisaic  rabbi,  who  became 
president  of  the  Sanhedrim  in  the 
year  30  of  our  era.  The  scholar  was 
Paul  of  Tarsus,  who  comes  into 
historic  notice  about  six  years 
after  the  date  just  named,  when 
he  was  a  young  man  (Acts  vii.  58), 
or  probably  about  thirty  years  of 
age.  The  age  at  which  he  entered 
upon  study  at  Jerusalem  might 
most  reasonably  be  about  four- 
teen ;  he  would  consequently  have 
been  a  pupil  there  oetween  the 
time  that  Jesus  entered  the  Temple 
precincts  as  a  boy  and  as  a  man. 
The  death  of  Jesus  occurred 
about  the  year  28  or  29,  when 
Paul  would  have  been,  what  we 
term,  **  of  age ;"  that  in  his  writ- 
ings he  shoiUd  never  have  referred 
to  Jesus  as  one  whom  he  might 
have  met,  is  an  almost  inexplicable 
thing.  But  he  realised  a  mystical 
attractiveness  rather  than  a  per- 
sonal element  in  the  mission  of 
the  Master. 

To  return  again  to  the  records, 
there  come,  we  are  told,  Greeks 
(or  Hellenized  Jews)  to  Philip,  a 
Qtililean  disciple  (John  xii.  20  and 
59),  and  beg  nim,  presxmiably  in 
Greek,  to  let  them  see  Jesus ;  was 
the  disciple  of  greater  linguistic 
attainments  than  the  master  ?  Ac- 
cording to  the  Fourth  Gospel  there 
was  nothing  improbable  in  Greek 
knowledge  being  attributed  to 
Jesus,  for  the  Jews  are  represented 
as  saying  (John  vii.  35),  **  Will  he 
go  unto  the  dispersed  among  the 
Greeks,  and  meet  the  Greeks?" 
Jesus  himself  meets  with  a  Syro- 
Phoenician      woman,      otherwise 


described  as  Greek ;  and  no  diffi> 
culty  is  on  record  as  to  his  abilitj' 
to  converse  with  her. 

When  the  Greek  language  en- 
tered Egypt,  it  rapidly  made  its 
way  there :  it  had  been  the 
language  of  the  Gt>vemmeiit  in 
Syna  throughout  the  reign  of  the 
Seleucidse ;  it  would  indeed  be 
strange  if  it  found  itself  estopped 
there  from  its  ordinary  power  of 
spreading. 

It  is  recorded  that  Jesus  on  the 
Cross  repeated  in  Aramaic  the 
words  of  a  psalm,  and  cried  on 
Elohim;  the  bystanders  were  so 
far  Greek  that  they  misunderstood 
him,  and  mistook  the  word — ^not 
imlike,  indeed,  in  sound — for  Elias 
(Heleias),  the  Greek  form  of 
EHjah. 

Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
suppose  that  Jesus  most  often  dis- 
coursed in  Ghreek,  but  that  when 
most  deeply  moved  he  fell  into 
Aramaic,  as  for  instance  in  the 
occasional  fragments  now  left  to  us, 
— ^Eaka,  Bar-Jona,  Babbi,  HeloT 
He  oi  (otherwise  Helei)  Lema 
Sabachthani,  Talitha  Koum,  £ph- 
phatha;  in  Matt.  v.  22,  xvi.  17, 
icxiii.  7,  xxvii.  46;  Mark  v.  41, 
vii.  34,  XV.  34.  But  only  half  of 
these  could  belong  to  emotional 
utterances,  and  the  distinct  tradi- 
tional assertion  that  the  entire 
logia  were  noted  down  in  Hebraic, 
goes  against  this  hypothesis. 

The  Greek  lan^age  was  in  the 
air ;  it  enwraps  toe  whole  era  of 
Jesus ;  not  a  sentence  of  his  now 
lives  in  any  other  language,  aaxe 
these  minor  fragments  of  Ara- 
maic. In  that  tongue  he  doubt- 
less spoke  most  often,  but  it  is 
reasonable  to  regard  him  as  not 
less  cidtiired  than  his  disciples  and 
followers,  and  not  below  the 
standard  of  his  time.  His  mani- 
fest acquaintance  with  Greek 
written  thought  speaks  for  itself^ 
and  is  its  own  argument. 

The  hatred  of  Greek  culture 
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pressed  at  intervals  by  certain  of  the 
rabbis  is  evidence,  at  least,  that  it 
largely  pervaded  the  community. 
And  all,  moreover,  were  not  so 
bigoted ;  an  allec^oric  comment 
upon  Genesis  (^drash  Babba 
Gen.  xxxvi.)  speaks  of  the  fringed 
g^arment  of  the  Jews  and  the  philo- 
sopher's robe  of  the  Greeks  as  parts 
that  ought  to  be  united  a^n  to 
make  one  whole.  B.  Jochanan, 
son  of  Napucha  (Talmud  Jer.  Sota), 
not  only  urges  tibie  study  of  Greek 
as  a  needful  part  of  a  man's  edu- 
cation, but  recommends  it  also  for 
women.  And  another  rabbi,  him- 
self a  consummate  Greek  scholar, 
quoted  this  opinion  (Jer.  Sabb.  iii. 
1  Sota)  and  had  his  daughter  in- 
structed in  the  language,  as  a 
necessary  element  of  a  g^od  female 
education. 


We  shall  be  prepared  to  com- 
pare the  utterances  of  Jesus  with 
the  relics  of  the  religious  sages  of 
antiquity  without  prejudice,  now 
that  we  see  there  is  no  antecedent 
improbability  of  his  having  learned 
the  language  in  which  at  this 
period  the  bulk  of  the  world's 
treasures  of  thought  were  to  be 
found.  And  we  may  find  for  our- 
selves a  deeper  interest  in  so  doing 
if  we  realise  what  is  submitted  at 
the  outset  of  this  paper,  that  the 
divinest  thought  conceivable,  to 
reach  man  on  his  own  ground, 
must  be  brought  down  to  his  level, 
and  be  clothed  in  garb  familiar  to 
the  mind.  Truth  dwells  on  infinite 
levels,  the  lower  corresponding  to 
the  higher :  to  the  mind  is  open 
always  the  best  it  can  take  and 
make  fruitftil  in  itself. 
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EARLY    DAYS    OF    MORTIMER    COLLINS. 


Contintted  from  page  356. 


IVhen  our  author  was  in  his  cradle, 
a  not  very  usual  event  happened 
to  him,  and  one  that,  precocious 
though  he  was,  he  was  powerless 
to  prevent :  his  wife  that  was  to 
be  was  married  to  some  one  else, 
and  against  her  will.  This  is, 
perhaps,  a  rather  bizarre  way  of 
alluding  to  domestic  facts,  but  as 
Mortimer  Collins  himself  was  suflB.- 
ciently  prone  to  the  bizarre,  there 
is  some  appropriateness  in  follow- 
ing the  same  thread  of  fancy  in 
his  biography. 

Before  referring  more  particu- 
larly to  his  marriage  we  must  re- 
turn to  the  poet  as  we  left  him  in 
1848.  He  was  very  diversely  en- 
gaged, namely,  in  school  teaching, 
writing  for  newspapers,  and  falling 
in  love.  During  1 848  and  1 849  he 
was  a  regular  and  voluminous 
contributor  to  Felix  FarUy^e  Brieiol 
-Journal,  up  to  the  close  of  the 
former  year  hailing  from  Winder- 
mere. Lyrical  translations  from 
both  ancient  and  modern  languages 
continue  to  appear,  and  were  pro- 
bably the  accumulations  of  the 
preceding  years  of  tutor  life. 

Under  the  head  of  **  Polyglot- 
tisms,*'  before  adverted  to,  we  find 
the  following  in  October,  1848; 
it  has  a  certain  appropriateness  to 
the  life  of  the  translator : — 

Schiller's  Punch  Song. 

Four  noble  elements, 

Mixing  in  mirth, 
Make  up  life's  royalty, 

Upbuild  the  earth. 


Forth  from  the  lemon 

Sharp  juices  press ; 
Chief  of  existence 

Is  life's  bitterness. 

Sugar's  soft  mildness 

Temper  ye  next  ; 
Soothing  the  acid 

Fiery  and  vext. 

Water  in  plenty 

Dash  in  the  bowl ; 
Water  in  quiet 

Surroundeth  the  whole. 

Drops  of  the  spirit 
The  matter-hand  throirSy 

Life  on  the  living 
Which  only  bestows. 

Quaff  ere  it  deaden  ! 

Stay  not,  nor  shrink  ! 
Drink  it  while  globing, 

Tis  life  that  ye  drink. 

When  a  tutor  at  Windermere 
in  1 848,  Collins  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  Mr.  Farmer  of  whom  he 
speaks  in  *'The  Secret  of  Ix>ii^ 
Life  "(1871),  as  **  the  pleasant  and 
erudite  gentleman  who  edited  the 
(Westmorland)  Gazette  then»  and 
who  edits  it  now."  The  past  date 
here  refers  to  1848,  when  Worda- 
worth  discoursed  to  Collins  of  the 
health-giving  properties  of  '*  a  hill 
country,  well  watered,  of  primeTal 
soil  and  stimulating  air,"  and 
referred  him  for  proof  to  the 
obituary  colimins  of  the  Westmor- 
land newspaper.  This  Mr. 
Farmer,  says  Mr.  T.  J.  Bennett, 
the  present  editor  of  the  WeU-- 
morland  Gazette,  ''like  his  £riend, 
has  gone  over  to  the  majorily. 
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But  Mr.  Bennett  fishes  up  from 
49ome  memorial  receptacle  mat  has 
retained  it  for  thirty  years,  the 
ioUowing  characteristic  anecdote 
of  a  call  made  by  Mortimer  Collins 
At  Mr.  Farmer's  house : — 

"  CollinB,  as  yon  may  know,  was  a 
tutor  in  a  gentleman's  family  near 
Kendal.  Hu  successor  in  the  ap- 
pointment was  a  Scotchman,  one 
Thomas  Alexander.  During  Alexan- 
der's tutorship  Collins  visited  Kendal, 
and  in  calling  upon  Mr.  Farmer  one 
morning,  he  saw  a  reprint  of  a  lecture 
on  mathematics  which  Alexander  had 
•delivered  before  the  members  of  a 
Mechanics*  Institution,  and  which 
'*  partial  friends '  had  induced  him  to 
publish.  Collins,  having  taken  up 
the  pamphlet  and  turned  over  its 
pages,  sat  down  and  threw  off  the 
following  : — 

Behold,  what  elocutionary  attitudes 
Scotch  lecturers  confer   upon    their 

platitudes. 
How  pedagogic  axioms  meander 
From  the  sage  lips  of  Thomas  Alex- 
ander. 

His  ''partial  friends"  who  laid  their 

heads  together, 
Persnading  him  to  publish  all  this 

blether. 
Were  certainly  by  no  means  partial 

zanies, 
A  fact  which  I  consider  very  plain  is. 

IDolts  who  frequent  Mechanics'  In- 
stitutions 

May  be  content  with  villainous  effu- 
sions. 

But  why  the  deuce  should  this  tame 
fool  transmogrify 

His  humbug  into  rascally  typography  ? 

The  above  was  repeated  to  me  by  a 
gentleman  who  read  it  as  soon  as  it 
was  written,  and  who  has  retained  it 
in  his  memory  ever  since.  I  am 
.assured  that  it  has  never  been  in 
print." 

Mortimer  was  very  hot  against 
any  sentimental  apotheosis  of 
l>li88ful  mediocrity.  The  author 
-without  pith  or  power,  doing  his 
wretched  best,  was  the  exact 
converse  of  himself,  who  had 
faculty    in  superabundance,    and 


did  not  always  direct  it    to    its 
highest  level. 

The  following  appeared  the 
same  autumn  set  in  a  story,  as 
so  many  hundreds,  we  believe  we 
may  say  with  truth,  of  our  poet*s 
songs  have  found  place  since. 
His  stories  of  this  date,  it  may  be 
named  by  the  way,  were  not  stories 
at  all ;  but  rambling  effusions  with 
some  dash,  but  not  the  smallest 
evidence  of  constructiveness.  The 
song  is  rather  less  distinctive  than 
most:  {Felix  Farley ,  2nd  Sept., 
1848)  :— 

0,  songs  of  the  Olden  Time 

As  your  free  tones    through    me 
quiver, 
I  pant  with  the  bounding  chime 

Of  my  heart's  own  billowy  river ; 
But  I  soon  sink  breathlessly 

Into  slumber  calm  and  deep, 
As  a  skiff  on  a  halcyon  sea 

Is  rocked  by  the  wave  to  sleep. 

O,  songs  of  the  Olden  Time  ! 

Te  bring  me  memory's  chalice. 
Of  mirth,  and  of  mirthful  rhyme. 

And  of  freaks  of  friendly  malice  ; 
And  I  dream  some  power  has  given 

An  Eden  of  joy  in  the  air — 
A  half-way  house  to  heaven. 

And  that  I  and  my  love  are  there. 

This  is  better,   published    the 
same  day : — 

A  music  rare  swelled  through  the  air, 

none  knowing  whence  it  came, 
The  setting  sun  streaked  all  the  west 

with  undulating  flame ; 
There  lay  a  lake  all  hushed  and  still 

beneath  the  fading  light, 
Which,  sinking  slowly  from  the  hills, 

brought  on  the  summer  night ; 
The  stars  leaped  through  heaven's 

holy  blue  into  a  golden  birth. 
Night  shook  her  odorous  tresses  o'er 

the  rejoicing  earth  ; 
And  through  the  shades  a  poet-boy 

raised  this  aspiring  cry — 
"  O,  Beauty,  Beauty  !  I  would  die  to 

know  thy  mystery  ! " 

A  thunder  roar  from  many  a  shore 

told  of  terrific  war. 
Heroes    and    Demiurgi    smote    the 

nations  wide  and  far  ; 
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A  chorus  of  mad  Toices — a  chaos  of 
mad  dreams 

Fright  the  pale  world,  and  through  all 
.  lands  the  threatening! urygleams. 

It  is  the  birth  of  a  holier  earth ;  free- 
dom now  triumpheth ; 

Short,  sudden,  silent  is  the  path  from 
empery  to  death ; 

And  manhood  now  beholds  the  bard — 
he  heads  the  hero-race — 

"  0  Glory,  Glory !  I  would  die  in 
thy  sublime  embrace  !  " 

Wild  splendours  bum  ;  the  High 
Eteme  is  desecrate  by  man  ; 

The  tranquil  eloquence  of  truth  sub- 
dued by  tyrant  ban  ; 

The  hurricane,  which  scattered 
thrones  in  its  strong  vengeful 
burst, 

TJrgeth  to  terror's  anarchy,  and  fierce 
demoniac  thirst. 

Age  whitens  now  the  poet's  brow  ;  the 
madneHS  of  the  Past — 

The  beautiful — the  glorious — to  him 
are  faintly  glassed : 

'^  Seek  wisdom's  fount !  "  to  the  whole 
world  his  dying  music  saith  ; 

'^  Peace!  peace  celestial !  Thine  mv 
hope  beyond  the  gates  of  death  I ' 

In  January,  1849,  he  had  found 
out,  probably  from  Coleridge's 
"Table-talk,"  quaint,  strong  old 
Asgill.  **  Translated  Asgill,"  after 
being  turned  out  of  both  the  Irish 
and  the  Enfflish  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, for  a  brochure  reputedly  but 
not  really  blasphemous,  occupied 
himself  in  a  debtor's  prison  in 
writing  those  singular  pamphlets 
of  his,  which  are  full  of  fire  and 
a  faith  of  their  own,  and  lived 
to  near  a  hundred.  Writes 
Collins,  **Why  should  not  man 
be  immortal?  Asgill  says  men 
only  die  because  they  are  cowards : 
I  believe  it.  Two  people  in  this 
world  I  would  give  half  a  life  to 
see :  the  Wandering  Jew  and 
Mephistophiles."  There  is  not 
much  to  be  said  for  this  choice  of 
companions  ;  but  perhaps  they  are 
the  only  people  of  the  kind  to  be 
had.  Asgill  reappears  in  a  chapter 
of  the  **  Secret  of  Long  Lue," 
and  may  perhaps  have  afforded 


the  first  suggestion  of  that  work, 
although CoUins's  "Secret"  differs 
widely  from  Asg^'s. 

In  1849  long  discussions  on 
mesmerism  were  occupying  the 
columns  of  the  journals  to  which 
Collins  was  a  contributor,  and 
from  them,  or  from  Miss  Harriet 
Martineau,  he  may  have  acquired 
a  slight  interest  in  the  subject, 
which  enters  into  his  earlier  ro- 
mances. 

He  was  also  a  Pythagorean 
from  first  to  last  in  a  sort  of  half- 
humorous  way  of  belief.  The 
following  (Felix  Farley,  3rd  March, 
1849)  some  may  think  prodigious, 
but  Mortimer  UoUinshiui  a  way  of 
laughing  at  and  with  himself  at 
the  same  time ;  and  we  may  saf^y 
defy  anyone  to  say  to  which  kind  of 
laughter  he  the  more  inclines  in 
this:  — 

''  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  theory 
of  Pythagoras—  and  there  probably  is 
....  we,  gentle  reader,  we  were 
undoubtedly  Homer  the  eternal  him- 
self. Yes,  we  san^  of  crest-waring 
Hector,  horse-taming  Achillea,  the 
wine-coloured  ocean,  ivory-wriated 
Aphrodite :  we  remember  it  distinctly. 
What  plaudits  there  used  to  be  ! 
What  cheers  and  encoi-es !  We  shall 
scarcely  get  so  warm  a  reception  now- 
a-day." 

Mark  the  exquisite  bit  of  banter 
of  himself  at  the  end.  This  sa^ 
hypothesis  would  certainly  account 
for  his  esLse  in  the  classic  tongue, 
and  unconquerable  habit  of  dassie 
quotation  and  imagery ;  but  why 
did  he  not  do  himself  the  honour 
of  translating  himself?  Was  it 
more  polite  to  turn  instead  to 
Aristophanes  and  Anacreon  ? 

He  continues  in  a  somewhat 
different  vein: — 

'*  O  geologising,  archeologiaing  .  .  . 
money-makmg,  glory-forKetting,  and 
altogether  degenerate  and  'oaed-np' 
world !  how  we  are  weary  of  thee.  la 
there  better  cheer  and  better  sooiety 
in  Venus  or  Jupiter  ?" 
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This  is  the  only  cnr  of  weariness 
we  have  ever  found  of  his ;  he  never 
lost  his  habitual  and  remarkable 
cheerfulness  until  his  last  few  years, 
and  then  it  failed  but  rarely.  His 
mirth  was  half  the  natural  joy 
of  his  poetic  disposition^  half 
philosophy,  and  that  compounded 
of  the  Epicurean  and  the  Stoic. 

A  curious  mistake  of  ours  in 
the  preceding  paper  of  this  series 
will  serve  to  illustrate  our  author's 
love  of  the  EngHsh  language 
-even  to  its  forgotten  roots.  We 
mentioned  the  words  **ethel  and 
manly  spirit.  "  as  occurring  in  a 
paper  published  in  1848,  and  sup- 
posed the  word  **ethel"  to  be  a 
misprii^,  and  the  suggestion  of 
emendations  to  be  a  fit  task  for  a 
German  brain.  We  were  misled 
by  a  gap  in  the  text  immediately 
preceding  the  word,  which  led  us 
to  a  premature  conclusion  that  some 
letters  had  fallen  out  in  the  print- 
ing office,  and  altogether  carried 
us  away  from  the  thought  of 
**ethel"  being  itself  a  complete 
word.  When  one  has  seen  "perse- 
cution" printed  '*pewcushion " 
one  may  i)erhaps  be  excused  for 
jumping  too  soon  to  a  conclusion  of 
typographic  error.  An  English- 
man, not  a  German,  hcis  set  us 
right.  ''Ethel"  is  pure  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  an  ethel  is  a  noble,  and  the 
names  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings 
occur  to  the  mind  at  once,  Atheling, 
Ethelred,  and  the  rest.  Mortimer 
Collins  was  ever  a  loving  student  of 
the  "  ethel  and  manly  "  language 
that  is  the  backbone  of  our  Enj^sh. 

The  head  of  the  school  at  West- 
buryi  where  Mortimer  Collins  was 
tutor  about  five  years  before  this 
time,  had  a  friend  and  old  feUow 
student  who  kept  a  school  at 
Liechlade,  having  formerly  been 
head-master  of  the  important  gram- 
mar school  of  Mill  Hill.  Through 
this  connection,  no  doubt,  it  was 
that  in  January,  1849,  the  young 
teacher  found  himself  on  the  coach 


on  his  way  to  take  a  new  tutorial 
post  at  Lechlade.  A  little  girl, 
nick-named  afterwards  byhimjH'om 
her  cheek  frock  and  evening  curl 
papers,  the  '*  little  plaid  owl  with 
the  white  horns,"  peeped  out  from 
the  gate,  and  saw  get  down  from 
the  coach  a  yoimg  man  of  appa- 
rently terrific  height,  slight  but 
upright,  wearing  a  straw  hat,  and 
lookmg  much  older  than  he  was. 
The  school-house  was  an  old- 
fashioned  one,  the  drawing-room 
a  pretty  quaint  room,  with  deep 
windows,  lattice  leaded  panes, 
red  fiock  paper,  and  high  wains- 
coting all  round  it.  The  head- 
master was  seriously  ill  in  bed,  and 
the  only  representative  of  the 
school  that  the  new  tutor  ever  met 
was  a  lady  who  came  to  the  draw- 
ing-room to  receive  him.  When 
she  left  the  room  to  go  upstairs 
and  acquaint  her  husband  of  the 
new  arrival,  the  absurd  youth  who 
had  but  just  seen  her,  as  he  confessed 
afterwards,  made  the  remark  to  him- 
self, "  If  ever  I  marry,  that  shall  be 
my  wife."  As  ' '  adventur  esare  to 
the  adventurous,"  so  with  romantic 
people,  the  fates  are  sometimes 
strangely  at  one  with  the  romantic 
and  the  improbable.  Three  weeks 
afterwards  (and  we  need  hardly 
say  without  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  poison,  to  which  novelists  are 
so  prone)  the  one  absolute  obstacle 
to  that  dream-marriage  died,  the 
master  of  the  house,  and  husband 
of  the  lady. 

As  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  we  made  a  reference  of 
questionable  taste  to  this  lady's 
age,  we  owe  her  a  few  words  of 
apology. 

Susanna  Hubbard  (whose  home 
name  was  Minna)  was  the  daughter 
of  William  Hubbard,  a  Eussian 
merchant  and  banker,  uncle  of  the 
present  right  honourable  member 
for  the  City  of  London.  Her 
father,  a  remarkable  man,  had 
inspired  with  a  grande  passion  the 
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Czarina  of  Russia,  who  had  to 
be  prevented  from  seeing  him. 
There  must  have  been  something 
strangely  lovable  or  attractive  in 
the  family.  The  daughter,  when 
a  girl,  seated  on  a  rustic  gate,  with 
her  gipsy  hat  all  full  of -flowers, 
singing  by  herself,  was  observed 

by  the  Rev.   Lord  J T , 

who  came  up  to  her  and  shewed  an 
inclination  to  bask  in  the  charm  of 
her  beauty,  when  the  girl's  stop- 
mother  from  hard  by  appeared  on 
the  scene  and  opportunely  carried 
her  off.  Offers  of  mariiage  came 
fast  and  furious,  numbering  a  score 
while  she  was  yet  a  girl.  She  is 
described  as  bewitchingly  pretty, 
of  the  bright  old  English  type. 
She  was  a  petite  and  very  spark- 
ling brunette,  with  a  great  quantity 
of  brown  hair  curling  in  ringlets 
all  over  her  head,  and  caught  back 
with  little  gold  combs.  It  is  said 
—and  perhaps  this  may  be  intelli- 
gible to  ladies  or  artists — that  she 
always  looked  her  best  when  she 
did  her  hair  in  the  dark.  She  was 
remarkable  for  small  and  pretty 
feet  and  ancles  up  to  the  last  day 
of  her  life.  In  the  streets  of  a 
southern  watering-place  she  was 

seen  by  the  Duke  of  B ,  who 

forthwith  fell  in  love,  and  set  his 
'^runners"  after  her.  Her  father  and 
stepmother  sat  up  with  her  all 
night  watching  the  house,  and 
took  her  home  the  next  day.  A 
pretty  daughter  was  a  greater 
trouble  to  a  father  in  those  wilder 
times  than  now.  Those  days  are 
not  remote  in  point  of  time,  but 
the  railways  seem  to  have  carried 
us  a  long  journey  from  them  to  our 
present  state  of  civilisation  and  nil 
admirari.  On  one  occasion  a  me- 
dical man  attending  her  for  a  slight 
ailment  in  London  had  appe£u:ed  at 
her  bedside  with  a  pistol,  and 
threatened  to  shoot  himself  if  she 
would  not  promise  to  fly  with  him. 
But  she  threw  the  medicine  bottles 
at  him  and  screamed. 


Arrived  at  home  and  oat  of  the 
way    of    the    ducal    danger  just 
passed,  her  father  swore  that  as 
she  was    so     much    trouble    she 
should  marry  the  next  man  that 
offered.      An   estimable    minister 
fell  in  love  with  her  from  the  pul- 
pit, and  proposed  while  fresh  from 
his  sermon .    She  was  told  to  naany 
him.     She  objected,  but  was  co- 
erced.    Her  father,  a  passionate 
man,  sat  by  her  bedside  until  two 
in   the  morning  and  vanquished 
her  obstinacy.     Mortimer  Collins, 
was  asleep  in  his  cradle,  or  ought 
to  have  been ;  he  could  not  help 
her.    Fortimately  for  her — ^thou^h 
a  week  after  her   marriage    she 
threw  her  wedding-ring^ at    her 
husband  and  vowed  she  would  not 
wear  it — ^this  union  was  one  of  a 
placid  happiness  to  both.    At  the 
time  of  our  story  she  was  helping 
her  husband    keep  school.     Her 
mode  was  original,  but  she  was  an 
immense  favourite  with  the  bojs. 
The    old-fashioned  house  had  & 
deep,   square  porch,  over    -which 
was  a  balcony  with  verandah,  over- 
hung with  clematis  and  jessamine, 
a  perfect  bower.     She  was  fond  of 
going  out  into  this  balcony  with  a 
huge  basket  of  apples,  and  send> 
ing  for  all  the  boys  into  the  g-arden 
below,  when  she  would  pelt  them, 
with  her  apples,  making  capital 
fun  for  both    boys  and  herself. 
They  were  spoiled  boys  at  that 
school ;  she  woidd  make  a    huge- 
baking  of  biscuits,  and  send  great 
trays  out  hot,   with  bunches   of 
house-grown  grapes,  for  the  boys* 
lunch.     She  would  often  wheedle 
her    more    serious     spouse     into- 
giving  a  holiday,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion   went    into  the    school-room 
herself,  sat  down  at  the  preceptor*s 
desk,  and  called  out  for  the  iirst 
Greek  class  to  come  up.     All  these^ 
great  boys  came  up,  and  saw  her 
sitting  gravely  on  the  high  stooL 
She  flung  the  grammars  at  their 
heads  (mrowing  varied    articles^ 
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from  wedding-rings  to  medicine 
bottles,  was  evidently  quite  a 
specialty  with  this  bright  little 
lady!),  and  informed  them  that 
they  had  got  a  whole  holiday.  As 
surprise  at  the  new  teacher's 
meuiod  was  recovered  from,  and  her 
meaning  promptly  apprehended, 
fancy  the  hurrahs ! 

Some  time  after  her  husband's 
death  the  yotmg  widow  went  to 
town  with  a  music-mad  son  of 
hers,  and  was  taken  at  the  opera 
for  his  sister.  There  is,  therefore, 
some  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
an  ardent  young  poet  should  fall 
in  love  with  a  widow,  married 
during  his  cradlehood,  and  pos- 
sessed of  six  children,  the  eldest 
but  a  few  years  younger  than 
himself.  There  was  reason  also 
for  the  sage  advice  of  her  sisters 
that  she  could  not  go  on  with  the 
school  in  concert  '*  with  that  hand- 
some tutor."  For  a  little  time 
after  her  husband's  death,  the 
taU  tutor  used  to  come  and  read 
Coleridge  with  her  in  the  evenings, 
after  school  work  was  over  and  the 
boys  were  in  bed.  This  pleasant 
spring,  amidst 

The  music  and  the  doleful  tale, 
TLe  rich  and  balmy  eve, — 

led  on  to  a  summer  in  which  the 
school  was  sold  and  transferred  to 
others. 

The  following  sonnet,  particu- 
larly graceful  in  its  concluding 
lines,  was  written  at  this  time  in 
liOchlade  Churchyard : — 

O  Isis  !  gentle  Isis  !  flowing  on 
Through     meadows     green     with 

odorous  delight. 
Through  woods  that  rustle  with  the 
breezy  flight 
Of  wondrous  dwellers  in  the  deep 

unknown, 
Soft  is  thy  music,  and  in  unison 
With  the  star-whispers  of  the  elo- 
quent night ; 
Glad  are  thy  waters  in  the  golden 
light 
Dropt  from  the  long  locks  of  Hyperion. 


0  Isis  !  noble  Isis  !  in  thee  quivers 

Eternal  Oxford's  wondrous  Gothio 
glory, 

Poetic    towers   and    pinnacles    of 
pride  : 
And,  loftier  in  thy  power  than  classic- 
rivers, 

Changing  thy  name  by  some  green, 
promontoiy, 

Thou  la  vest  London  with  an  ampler 
tide. 

On  leaving  the  school  the  lady 
took  a  little  cottage  far  away  in 
the  country,  one  long  afterwards 
associated  with  the  life,  or  lives,  of 
Mortimer  Collins,  a  cottage,  half 
hidden  with  trees,  at  Knowl  Hill, 
in  Berkshire.  The  gentleman 
found  another  tutorship  at  Eoth- 
well,  in  Northamptonshire.  There- 
he  probably  learned  what  loneliness, 
meant,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1849" 
a  letter  went  from  Bothwell  to 
Blnowl  Hill.  Whatever  allure- 
ment, poetic  or  otherwise,  the 
missive  contained,  the  reply  was 
in  the  negative.  But  Mortimer 
Collins  had  made  up  his  mind,  and 
a  plaintive  sentence  foimd  in  an. 
old  family  Bible  may  help  to  ex- 
plain why  love  was  allowed  to  have- 
its  way : — "  There  were  too  many 
children,  and  friends  would  not 
help  me,  and  boys  were  unmanage- 
able for  me"  This  was  a  reason- 
able apology  for  being  so  uncon- 
ventional as  to  plight  troth  with  a 
man  so  much  her  junior,  if  she 
loved  him.  Many  years  afterwards, 
troubled  about  some  thoughtless- 
nesses of  that  period  towards  her 
children,  she  said :  **  It  was  a  very 
difficult  time  for  me.  None  but 
those  who  have  passed  through 
something  like  it  can  sympathise 
with  me  as  I  was. — I,  an  old 
woman  according  to  the  world, 
(she  was  forty)  met  with  my  real 
true  love,  and  it  affected  my  nature- 
sirrangely."  Near  relations  natu- 
rally could  not  see  things  in  this 
light  at  the  time,  and  there  was- 
great  opposition  to  the  marriage  on 
the  part  of  the  families  of  both- 
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*The  young  meui's  mother  and 
undes  said  things  against  Mm  to 
lier,  one  joumeymg  down  to  Knowl 
Hill  for  the  purpose;  while  her 
friends  gave  her  up  in  desj^air. 

At  length,  after  eonsultmg  her 
little  daughter  as  to  how  she  would 
like  the  tell  tutor  for  a  father,  a 
letter  of  acceptance  was  written. 
'The  family  uproar  increased,  cor- 
respondence was  multiplied.  The 
poor  little  lady  had  to  fly  to  town 
to  see  irate  relatives  and  try  and 
arrange  her  affairs.  She  had  her 
little  property  also  to  look  after, 
having  had  ten  thousand  pounds 
originally  from  her  father,  which 
hy  this  time  was  much  reduced,  a 
portion  remaining  imder  settlement 
on  her  children.  Having  once 
been  bullied  into  one  marriage, 
she  was  now  almost  badgered  out 
of  another.  The  match  was  all 
but  broken  off  once,  but  Mortimer 
having  been  accepted  had  now 
doubtless  something  to  say  for 
himself. 

During  this  winter  he  retained 
his  tutorial  appointment,  but  in 
the  spring,  for  the  few  days  pre- 
ceding his  marriage,  he  found 
quarters  at  Beading,  and  used  to 
walk  the  nine  miles  to  breakfast 
at  Knowl  Hill,  and  back  again  at 
alight.  The  day  Vas  oft^n  spent 
in  a  trip  in  the  lady's  pony 
carriage  to  Bumham  Beeches.  At 
Wargrave  Church,  some  two  miles 
from  Knowl  Hill,  the  pair  were 
married,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1850. 
A  somewhat  unusual  feature  in 
this  wedding  W6W  that  the  lady's 
only  bridesmaid  was  her  own  little 
daughter. 

Before  proceeding  with  our 
more  personal  sketch  we  may  refer 
to  the  literary  work  done  at  this 
time.  Besides  the  sundry  signa- 
tures under  which  Collins  wrote  in 
Felix  FarUy^  is  another,  "  Porro,'* 
the  word  being  sometimes  met 
with  in  its  Latin,  sometimes  in  its 
Attic  form.    A  most  appropriate 


alias  it  is  for  one  writing  under 
many  names,  for  it  means  former 
or  besides,  that  is  to  say,  one 
more.  Porro  signed  himself  **  a 
picker  up  of  unconsidered  trifles," 
and  he  collected  such  strange  ac- 
counts as  of  ^  ^  How  men  meet  death," 
with  the  various  modes  and  moods 
in  which  men  depart,  whether  in 
curiosity  or  in  doubt.  A  strange 
subject  for  a  young  man  to  take 
up,  but  they  much  misread  this 
one  who  regard  him  as  a  mere 
careless  writer  of  society  verses. 

Flt  Leaves  from  ▲   Commonflacz 

Book. 

{Felix  Farley,  Sept.  8,  1849.) 

'*A8  various  as  are  the  modes  of 
quitting  this  world  and  plunging  forth 
into  the  darkness  of  space  in  search  of 
another,  so  various  have  been  the 
ways  in  which  men  have  prepared  to 
attend  at  the  levee  of  that  great  mler 
— ^The  King  of  Terror.  Men  have  met 
Death  with  joy  and  fear,  with  tmOes 
and  tears,  with  horror  and  with 
delight.     .     .     . 

The  way  in  which  great  minds  have 
met  death  is  almost  a  matter  of 
history.  To  consider  them  makes  i» 
for  a  moment  think  higher  of  man's 
godlike  nature,  which  could  thus  dis- 
regard the  '  greatest  ill  that  fleeh  ii 
heir  to,'     .     .     . 

Nothing  is,  perhaps,  more  remark- 
able in  death  than  the  retention  of 
the  ruling  passion.  When  all  the 
senses  wax  dim,  and  the  mind  wan- 
ders, the  predominant  feeling  of  life 
seems  to  retidn  its  wonted  predomi- 
nance. An  eminent  French  gram- 
marian is  said  to  have  expended  his 
last  breath  in  correcting  the  false 
grammar  of  his  father  confessor.    •    . 

Why  should  Death  be 

feared?  it  is  the  ^gate  of  fame*,  the 
threshold  of  another  world.  Aa  a 
spirit,  we  desire  it ;  as  of  clay,  we 
fear  it.  May  the  hand  of  love  wipe 
the  death-sweat  from  our  brow  and 
close  our  eyelids !  Indefinable  aa  ax>» 
the  thoughts  and  unfathomable  the 
aspirations  of  man,  proud  as  he  may 
be,  Godlike,  *  but  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels '  in  his  mind,  yet  can  he 
little  alTord  to  part  with  that 
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of  all  earfchly  blessings — ^human  sym- 

The  thoughts  here  suggested 
xaa  j  be  compared  with  the  stately 
poem  of  later  years,  entitled 
"*'  Coming  of  Age." 

Here  is  a  portion  of  a  poem 
published  as  early  as  April,  1848 
^ Bath  and  Cheltenham  Gazette), 
'*  Solitary  Thoughts,"  in  the  reli- 
^ous  vein  that  through  life  was 
ever  at  one  with  the  gay  gladness 
of  the  author : — 

Most  High  !  to  see  Thee  ever  on  my 

way. 
To  read  Thy  might  in  every  changing 
ray, 
To  feel  Thy  presence  all  my  life 
surrounding, 
Oive  to  Thy  servant :  nor  to  turn 
away 
From  any  whom  Thy  love,  to  all 
abounding, 
liif  is  whence  the  weary  storms  o'er- 

whelm, 
!By  firm    belief,  to   hail   a   happier 
realm. 

We  may  compare  this  with  the 
following  as  an  instance  of  a  very 
cLifferent  mood.  It  is  verily  a  boy's 
ahout  at  holiday : — 

Idlbsse. 

(Felix  Farley,  July  7, 1849.) 

...  To  make  life  a  long  vaca- 
tion, all  indolence  and  fun, 

-Oay,  lounging,  desultory  days,  un- 
heedful  of  the  sun  ; 

To  breakfast  late,  and  read  and  dream 
till  almost  eventide. 

Then  out  beneath  .the  fading  skies  in 
youth's  untrammelled  pride ; 

To  shout  among  the  mountains,  to 
plunge  into  the  streams, 

To  roar  a  thousand  rhapsodies  beneath 
the  starry  gleams ; 

These,  these  are  what  I  truly  love,  nor 
shall  they  ever  die, 

While  still  propitious  are  the  stars, 
while  still  my  pulse  is  high. 

Cakbeba. 

It  is  remarkable  how  through 
life  Mortimer  OoUins  bore  side  by 
iside  two  distinct  natures,  one  that 


revelled  in  physical  life,  into 
which  he  plunged  not  always 
wisely ;  the  other  a  road  by  which 
he  passed  lovingly,  without  pre- 
tence, make-belief,  or  any  touch 
of  mawkishness,  into  religious 
feeling,  and  passionate  spiritual 
Pantheism.  His  poetry,  wherein 
he  could  apparently  without  effort 
flit  from  Ajiacreontics  to  the  sense 
of  immortality,  seems  to  have  been 
the  link  that  bound  these  two 
natures  together.  That  such  union 
is  difficult  and  not  always  able  to 
shew  a  smooth  consistence,  may 
well  be  believed.  A  sage  has  said 
of  him,  **  There  cannot  well  be 
fostered  both  the  physical  and  the 
spiritual  at  once.  The  twofold 
nature  can  never  be  completely 
imited.  In  the  domination  of  the 
physical,  not  in  the  imion  with  it, 
ues  the  triumph  of  the  spiritual 
nature :  there  can  be  no  equality. 
He  believed  that  the  two  natures 
could  grow  side  by  side,  and  that 
blinded  him  often.  The  material 
life  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  instru- 
ment ;  directly  it  is  regarded  as  a 
perfect  life,  the  spiritual  life  is 
driven  away." 

Porro  did  not  confine  himself  to 
his  weird  gatherings  of  uncon- 
sidered trifles  ;  he  rivalled  Carrera 
in  Anacreontics.  Carrera,  how- 
ever, surpasses  in  exquisiteness 
aueht  of  his  aiter  ego  in  the 
following  excerpt: — 

Ada  of  Grasmere. 

(Part  n.  Fdix  Farley,  Aug.  18,  '49.  > 

Ada  arose,  most  beautiful. 
Threw  off  the  silken  coverlet 
Which  her  snowy  breasts  had  kissen. 
And  thoughts  most  strange  began  to 

glisten 
In  her  lar^e  eyes  of  violet. 
Then,  of  timorous  gladness  full, 
She  robed  her  in  her  raiment  white. 
White  as  the  single  lily  flower 
Braided  in  her  flaxen  hair. 
And  veiled  from  the  voluptuoussight 
Of  stray  spirits  of  the  mght 
The  loveliness  which  was  her  dower. 
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Whispering  a  quiet  prayer, 
Ada  threw  wide  her  chamber  door, 
And  softly  trod  the  rustling  floor, 
Gliding  on  her  shadowy  way 
Like  a  silver-footed  fay. 

The  galleries  were  long  and  dim, 
Long  and  dim,  with  rushes  strewn  ; 
Through  painted  forms  of  seraphim 
Shone  the  faint  sweet  summer  moon ; 
All  without  was  dense  and  green  ; 
A  mavis  scarce  could  glide  between 
The  thick  leaves  round  the  oriels  high 
That  opened  proudly  to  the  sky. 

Into  the  courtyard  passed  she  forth — 

All  was  very  silent  there ; 

And  soon  she  trod  the  warm  green 

earth, 
Where  the  great  boughs  swung  to  an 

eerie  tune 
Under  the  eye  of  the  tranquil  moon, 
And  to  herself  with  moving  lip 
Whispered  still  a  quiet  prayer ; 
For  she  heard  in  all  that  stirred — 
Footstep  of  the  startled  fawn 
Patteriug  o'er  the  even  lawn — 
Old  gray  mossy  fountain's  drip— 
In  aught  that  stirred  fair  Ada  heard 
That  wondrous  voice  of  hope  and  fear 
— ^In  the  lonely  midnight  be  thou  here ! 

The  maiden  is  called  forth  by 
the  voice  of  her  lover.  She  never 
is  found  again,  and  her  lover — 

Floria:^  the  brave  and  true 
Had  fallen  upon  the  holy  sward 
On  the  very  night  of  Ada's  flight. 


•Heaven's  most  favouring  breath 


On  the  path  of  true  love  lingereth 
Even  to  all-embracing  Death. 

The  following^,  taken  almost  at 
random,  may  close  our  quotations 
from  poems  published  before 
1860  :— 

Two     Stanzas     fbom     Aphrodite 
Akadtobcene. 

{Felix  Farley,  Feb.  24,  1849.) 

Chani^e  thy  tremulous  foam,  0  sea, 
Of  an  amethystine  hue ! 

Cometh  one  to  honour  thee 

Queen  of  all  idolati^, 

From  the  depths  of  solemn  blue. 


Let  thy  twenty  thousand  islets, 
Purple  with  celestial  violets  ; 
From  thv  caves  and  hollows  deep 
Where  thy  antique  wonders  sleep* 
Which  have  slept  in  awful  trances 

Many  long  eternities, 
Bring  thy  treasures^  stolen  fancies 

Crimsoned  with  ocean-dyes  ; 
Bring  away 

Out  into  the  golden  day  ! 

Cometh  one  to  honour  thee,. 
Anadyomene. 

Where  thou  seest  isles  divine 
'Mid  the  clasping  waters  shine 

Coraline,  crystaline, — 
Where  the  waters  muaic»&lly 

Sinff  of  love. 
And  the  zephyrs  play  and  dally 
On  the  ever  glassy-deep 

In  its  sleep, 
Whispering  songs  of  haunts  above, — 
Where  each  breese  of  summer  flies 

Kre  it  dies, — 
There  in  beautv  she  arises 

From  thy  bosom,  surly  sea  ! 
Filling  Heaven  with  surprises, 

Anadyomene. 

Sonnet. 

{Felix  Farley,  April  14,  1849.) 

Coleridge !  gay  fountains  of  the  fluent 
South, 
Pure  forest-springs  that  ripple  with 

divine 
Delight,  are  nought  to  thy  deep 
hyaline 
Earth-buried  wondrously,  disdaining 

drouth 
leihr  clinffing  to   the  loving  mouth. 
Cooled  by  its  holy  wave.  Notrana- 

lous  vine 
Nor   classic   myrtles   round    that 
brink  may  twine. 
But  English  oaks  of  strong  and  kin|^y 
growth. 
And  birch  low  drooping.     O  to(» 

early  dying! 
Who  among  mountains  a  grey  pro- 
phet sto^ 
And  spake  with  the  world's  soul  and 
heard,  replying, 
Voices  of   thunder   dimly  under-  ; 
stood. 

Why  hence  depart,  while  our  psk  ; 
earth  is  lying 
Unheedf  ul  of  the  glorious  and  the 
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POLYGLOmSMS.— No.    XXTL 
{FeUx  Farley,  July  14,  1849.) 

The   Woobspritb's    Sono   fbom 
Oaldebon. 

Hither !    0  hither ! 

The  stars  peer  through. 
And  the  bright  cahn  ether 
Is  unveined  blue. 
There's  a  stir  in  the  dense  cool  forest. 
Hearken  the  fairies  pass. 
Pretty  coquettes. 
In  green  chemisettes, 
With  wreaths  of  poppies  and  violets — 
They  will  dance  by  the  streams, 
In  the  yellow  moonbeams, 
And  scatter  the  dew  on  the  grass. 

Hither!    0  hither! 

Away  with  sleep ! 
Or  choose  some  mossy  pillow. 
Beneath  some  wluspering  willow, 

By  waters  deep. 

They  are  teazing  the  eloquent  echoes, 
Those  laughter-loying  fays  : 
O  come  and  lie 
Under  the  sky, 
And  with  ebon  wand  will   I  purge 
thine  eye, 
Till  away  fly  the  tears 
Of  the  world's  dim  years 
From  the  sound  of  ethereal  lays. 

Hiiher  !    0  hither ! 
Ah,  dream  no  more  ! 
Or  sink  in  yisions  a6ry, 
Brought  from  the  land  of  Faery, 
From  this  green  shore. 

Cabbesa. 

Here  is  a  bright,  quaint  little 
piece  from  the  "  Polyglottisnis,'* 
FeUx  FarUy,  Nov.  11,  1848,  en- 
titled,  ''Yesterday,"  and  said  to 
he  ''  from  the  Persian  of  Achme 
ArdebeUi  "  :— 

Students  and  sages  stem  and  grey. 
Ladies  and  lovers,  glad  and  busy, 

I  want  a  glimpse  of  Yesterday : 

Where  in  the  name  of  wonder  is 
he? 

Autumnal  wine  he  gaily  drauk, 

Through  Winters  frosts  he  jested 
merrily, 
In  Summer's  lap  voli^>tuou8  sank ; 
And  now  he's  off ! — a  queer  thing, 
verily. 


Call  forth  the  jocund  bottle  sprites — 
Always  at  lebure  wheu  we  want 
'em — 
And  let  the  foes  of  our  delights. 

Seek    Yesterday,    or    else    his 
phantom! 

Aye,  sprinkle  odours,  quaff  your  wine, 
Bring  all  the  joys  of  this  world 
hither, 

And  rosy  garlands  haste  to  twine 

Before  like  Yesterday  they  wither . 

Raise  goblets  to  the  purpled  lip. 

Sing  songs  that  make  the  wide 
sky  tremble— 

Ere  this  short  hour  away  shall  slip 
To  where  the  Yesterdays  assemble. 

Carreba. 

To  return  to  the  personal  life  of 
our  author,  and  his  marriage,—- on 
the  very  day  of  the  wedding  all 
left  Knowl  Hill.  Tutorship  was 
exchang^f  or  a  timef or  journalism, 
the  editorial  chair  and  emoluments 
having  been  obtained  of  the 
Lancaster  Oautte,  The  latter  were 
not  large,  amounting  to  one  hun- 
dred poimds  a  year.  Mrs.  Editor 
had  her  furniture  and  about  two 
hundred  a  year  from  her  settle- 
ments, but  the  younger  family  was 
not  self -supportive,  and  those  that 
were  out  in  the  world  required  aid 
at  times,  and  maintenance  when  at 
home. 

A  brief  honeymoon  was  passed 
at  an  hotel  at  Morecambe,  built 
u^n  the  edge  of  the  sea  shore, 
with  grass  s£>ping  to  the  beach. 
A  comical  incident  of  this  time  is 
that  from  the  hotel  was  obtained, 
« while  the  great  hills  opposite 
rose  cloudwards,  and  the  blue 
waters  rippled  to  our  very  feet,'* 
a  recipe  lor  lemon  pudding  which 
after^nurds  figured  in  a  published 
collection  of  sublimities  in  cookery. 
At  this  time  even  was  manifest 
that  tendency  to  epicurism  which 
marked  more  strongly  the  later 
years  of  CoUins's  life.  During 
these  years,  however,  and  thegreat 
majority  (A  those  that  followed, 
he  was  always  well  content  with 
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simplioity  at  home,  light-hearted 
ffaiety  being  rather  ms  passion 
man  heavier  enjoyments. 

A  little  house  was  taken  at 
Morecambe,  then  known  rather  by 
the  name  of  Poulton-le-Sands, 
several  miles  £rom  Lancaster. 
Hither  a  few  weeks  after  the 
marriage,  came  three  of  the  child- 
ren, while  two  others  came  soon 
for  six  weeks'  holiday,  and  the 
sixth  came  from  town  after  a  fever, 
to  be  nursed  back  to  health.  Some 
maintenance  money  was  obtained, 
which  naturally  reduced  the 
principal. 

In  spite  of  minor  troubles  and 
housekeepinc^  difficulties,  for  the 
bright  little  mdy  was  a  desperately 
bad  economist,  the  home  was  a 
very  pleasant  one,  and  the  time 
known  as  the  "  g^rand  honeymoon." 
In  the  summer  there  was  bathing 
on  the  beach,  when  the  party  would 
run  down  from  the  cottage,  a 
stone's  throw  distant,  in  bathing 
and  dressinj^  gowns.  On  days 
when  editorial  duties  were  light, 
the  hesid  of  the  household  would 
come  early  from  Lancaster,  and 
there  would  be  a  picnic  on  the 
sands  in  some  picturesque  spot 
along  the  ba^;  the  lady  on  donkey- 
back,  guardmg  a  store  of  provision 
on  the  pommel.  In  the  small 
house  there  was  but  one  servant, 
and  tall  Mortimer  would  cany 
trays  up  and  down,  and  do  all 
sorts  of  small  services  for  his 
bride,  as  happy  as  a  king.  As 
winter  came  on,  he  was  to  be  seen 
on  the  bleak  route  between  Lan- 
caster and  Poulton,  dad  in  a  most 
savage  poneho  ;  a  black  blanket 
with  a  hole  cut  in  its  middle  to 
admit  the  head,  a  garment  in  which 
he  looked  a  gaunt,  enormous 
creature. 

The  following  may  be  quoted  as 
specimens  of  the  poetic  produce  of 
the. time.  They  were  printed  in 
the  LaneasUr  OmetU  in  the  autumn 
of  1850,  chiefly  under  thesignature 


of  B^^inald  St.  John,  the  editor 
evidently  being  unwilling  to  com- 
plicate lus  more  prosaic  duties  by 
lyric  notoriety.  This  is  from 
''Night":— 

O  stem  and  sorrowful  night ! 
Whose  brow  divine  is  dinted  by  no 

Bcara ; 

Whose  coronal  of  might 
Is  the  everhisting  splendour  of  the 

stars, 
Whose  royal  march  may  no  comatimi 

know, 
Bat  ever  in  silent  joy  thy  ^ones 

come  and  go. 

0  night,  voluptuous  night ! 
Shining  a  poeUy  which  may  not  die, 

Out-doing  all  delight 
With  the  sweet  aspect  of  thy  azure 

eye — 
When  dying  I  go  forth  to  the  un- 
known Powers 
Be  it  in  the  calmest  time  of  all  thy 
starry  hours.  Omm 

What  follow  are  chiefly  versions 
of  Anacreon,  and  are  remarkable 
for  their  facility,  and  the  poetic 
wholeness  so  rarely  attained  in  a 
translation. 

Antiqub  Gems.    AvAcnEoif's  Fotsr 

Odb. 
Eis  Luran, 
I  wish  of  the  proud  days  of  Aireos, 

Of  noble  old  Cadmus  to  sing ; — 
My  barbiton  soundeth  a  gay  trace, 
And  Love  is  the  theme  of 


Then  changing  the  cords,  to 
I  tried  a  few  strophes  to  play ; 

But  in  vain,  for  the  music»EU  tide  is 
In  favour  of  Eros  for  aye. 

While  life  on  its  pathway  shall  lingoTi 
Farewell  then,  ye  Heroes,  fareweQ, 

Though  martial  the  touch  of  my  finger, 
Young  Love  is  the  lord  of  the  shelL 

Akacbbok's  Sboomb  Odb« 
£%$  Ovnaikas, 
Bulls'  horns  advancing. 
Horse  hooves  for  pranotng, 
Hares'  feet  quick  glancing, 

Nature  has  given  ; 
Lions'  teeth  dashing, 
Ilsh  water  da<hi«ig, 
Birds,  too,  wing  flashiiu;^ 

Through  the  wide  Seaven. 
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ICan  had  from  Nature^ 

High  mental  stature ; 

To  woman — dear  creature — 

She'd  naught  to  afford ; 
Tet  is  she  not  cheerless, 
For  Beauty  the  peerless 
Yanquisheth,  fearless, 

Both  fire  and  sword. 


Akacbbon's  Foubth  Ode. 
Bis  ffeauton. 

On  tender  myrtles  as  I  lie^ 
And  lotus  herbage  very  sdEt, 

I  drink  to  all  in  goblets  high  ; 
Eros  shall  bind  the  vest  aloft 

About  my  neck,  and  court  my  eye 
V^ith  foaming  wine,  exhausted  oft. 

For  like  a  rapid  chariot  wheel, 
Life  rolls  slong,  and  is  no  more. 

To  lie  beneath  the  traveller's  heel, 
A  little  dust  upon  the  shore. 

Is  outs.    Then  why  to  marble  kneel, 
And  very  vain  libations  pour? 

Me,  not'thegods,  with  perfumes  greet — 

Bind  on  my  brow  a  rosy  wreath, 
And  hither  call  my  mistress  sweet. 

0  Eros,  ere  I  yield  to  death, 
And  the  dark  choirs  infernal  greet, 

1  wish  to  draw  a  careless  breath. 


Akacbson's   Fiptbenth  Ode. 

Womanish  Attys, 

So  poets  have  said. 
Grew  mad  in  the  mountains. 

By  Cybele  led. 

Some  drinking  at  Charos, 
The  garrulous  stream 

Of  laurel-crowned  Phcebus, 
Have  sunk  in  a  dream. 

But  I,  who  am  weary 

Of  Psilas  the  glad. 
Of  my  mistress,  of  odours. 

Wish,  wish  to  be  mad. 

Akacbbon's  Twentibtu  Odb. 
Mis  Koren, 

An    old  woman  was  changed  to   4 

stone,  ochone, 
At  which  all  her  relations  did  groan, 
ochone ; 
King  Pandion's  daughter. 
When  her  governor  sought  her. 
In  the  shape  of  a  swallow  had  flown, 
ochone. 

But  Fd  be  a  looking-glass  clear,  my 
dear. 


Or  a  soft  robe  thy  form  to  insphere, 
my  dear. 
Or  water  cool  flowing 
To  circle  thee  glowing. 
And  embrace  thee  without  any  fear, 
my  dear. 

A  perfume  thy  beauty  to  greet,  my 

sweet, 
A  scarf  on  thy  bosom  to  beat,  my 
sweet, 
The  pearl  that's  reclining 
Where  tresses  are  twining, 
Or  the  slipper  that's  under  thy  feet, 
my  sweet. 

With  these  we  may  appro- 
priately include  a  version  of 
OatulluB,  from  an  article  in  the 
British  Quarterly,  where  we  find 
our  author  saying : — 

''In  our  schoolboy  days  we  at- 
tempted a  rhymed  translation  of  this 
very  poem  ('  Quseris  quot  mihi ').  Here 
it  is: — 

Lesbia,  dost  thou  inquire 
What  would  satiate  my  desire 
Of  thy  kisses  ?    Libyan  sands 
Lie  around  Gyrene's  lands. 
Which  gum*  bearing  trees  entwine, 
'Twixt  of  Jove  the  burning  shrine 
And  old  Battus'  sacred  tomb ; 
Stars  unnumbered,  in  the  gloom 
Of  the  silent  midnight,  scan 
All  the  furtive  lo^es  of  man. 
Kisses  plenteous  as  these 
Might  my  wild  desire  appease ; 
Trying  eyes  could  count  them  never. 
Nor  ill  tongues  by  sorcery  sever." 

And  lest  there  be  surfeit  of  lyric 
love  we  will  put  by  the  side  of 
these  a  bit  of  blank  verse  done 
later  from  a  splendid  passage  of 
VirgQ  (aeorg.  iv.  2^19-227)  :— 

Some,  arffuing  from  these  signs,  have 
deemed  the  bees 

Possessors  of  some  go41ike  spirit ; 
drinkers 

Of  divine  ether ;  for  that  God  pervades 

All  lands,  all  tracts  of  sea  and  fathom- 
less sky. 

Hence  cattle,  herds,  mankind,  the 
race  of  beasts. 

Each  living  creature  seeks  its  subtle 
life; 

Hither  all  things  are  brought  again, 
returning 
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When  time  diBsolves  ihem  ;  death  haa 

here  no  place, 
But  liying  thinga  fly  to  the  stars,  and 

pass 
Into  the  ample  heaven. 

The  home  at  Lancaster  was  very 
bright  and  joyous;  its  mistress  had 
a  genius  for  floriculture,  and  loved 
to  toil  in  her  garden,  which,  where- 
evershewas,  came  to  be  the  admira- 
tion of  the  vicinage.  But  she  had 
been  brought  up  in  wealthy  sur- 
roimdings,  loved  large  airy  rooms, 
and  weSl-appointed  details,  and 
was  altogemer  unfit  for  the  small 
economies  necessary  in  the  house 
of  the  most  sublime  genius,  if  his 
income  be  but  a  single  hundred 
poimds  a  year.  There  came  on  a 
scarcity  of  coin,  and  our  poet's 
eldest  step-son,  a  tutor  in  a  school, 
wanted  money  too.  So  a  trustee 
came  in  with  a  bright  suggestion ; 
by  co-operation  of  both  interests 
money  might  be  raised  on  a  rever- 
sion. The  money  was  obtained 
and  divided  by  mutual  consent. 
With  the  lady's  share  a  step  was 
taken  intended  to  better  the  family 
fortunes.  A  school  on  sale  at 
Launceston  was  heard  of,  con- 
sidered, and  purchased.  Singular 
as  it  may  seem,  no  one  went  to  see 
the  school ;  its  excellent  qualities 
as  a  properfy  were  all  taken  for 
granted  as  described,  in  a  spirit  of 
ideal  trustfulness.  All  migrated 
thither.  Lancaster  and  Laimceston 
are  at  extreme  ends  of  England ; 
the  old-fashioned  heavy  fimiiture 
that  had  belonged  to  the  rich 
Hussian  merchant  was  carried 
those  many  miles  southward,  as  it 
had  been  brought  northward  from 
Knowl  Hill  a  year  before.  The 
*' ponderous  unrealities  "  of  life  are 
real  enough  in  their  exactions,  and 
this  transit  must  have  absorbed 
something  like  half  a  year  of  the 
editor's  salary. 

The  Saturday  Review  (Aug.  4, 
1877)  remarks :  '*  It  is  rather  odd, 
by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Collins  does 


not  appear  to  have  known  writings 
which  would  have  been  so  con- 
genial to  his  tastes  as  those  of 
Thoreau."  One  of  the  present 
writers  owes  his  first  introduc- 
tion to  Thoreau  to  Mr.  Collins, 
who,  however,  could  not  have 
known  the  works  of  the  philo- 
sophic Norman-American  natural- 
ist at  the  date  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  for  "Walden"  did 
not  appear  in  Massachusetts  until 
1854.  Thoreau  says  in  his  sar- 
donic manner,  ''  I  see  young  men, 
my  townsmen,  whose  misfortune 
it  is  to  have  inherited  farms, 
houses,  bams,  cattie,  and  farming 
tools;  for  these  are  more  easily 
acquired  than  g^t  rid  of .  .  .  . 
They  have  got  to  live  a  man's  life, 
pushing  all  these  thin^  before 
them,  and  get  on  as  weU  as  they 
can.  How  many  a  poor  immoital 
soul  have  I  met,  well-nigh  crushed 
and  smothered  under  its  load, 
creeping  down  the  road  of  life, 
pushing  before  it  a  bam  sevens- 
five  feet  by  forty."  Our  heroes 
were  not  bound  by  worldly  attach- 
ments anywise  too  strong,  but  what 
material  possessions  are  in  subtie 
ipetaphoric  sense  to  many,  they 
were  literally  to  them — ^thin^  to 
be  laboriously  pushed  before  mem. 

At  Launceston  they  duly  arrived, 
impedimenta,  paraphernalia,  poetry, 
and  all  The  purchased  echoed, 
with  such  diligence  pursued, — the 
school  that  was  to  surpass  the 
Lancaster  editorship  in  providing 
for  the  rude  necessities  of  life,  was 
foimd  to  consist  of  one  boarder 
and  one  day-boy.  It  was  worse 
than  Dotheboys  Hall;  it  was 
Dothemaster.  Our  ideedists  were 
having  fine  times — ^for  idealists. 

The  school — ^if  indeed  it  can  be 
called  a  school — blasted  about  three 
months.  Another  school  was  heard 
of  in  Guernsey  through  an  adver- 
tisement, and  the  now  experienced 
buyer  went  over  to  see  it.  He 
reported  it  a  suitable  one,  bought 
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^  partnership,  and  wrote  for  his  wife 
to  join  him.  She  took  her  two 
young^t  children  and  very  inno- 
<.*ently  followed  with  the  sole  item 
of  her  possessions  that  could  be 
taken  as  personal  baggage,  the 
silver.  At  Plymouth  tne  steamer 
that  started  weekly  was  obliged 
to  put  back  from  stress  of 
weauier;  and  the  passage  being 
thus  delayed,  lodg^gs  had  to  be 
engaged  in  Plymouth.  Whilst 
these  gentle  and  helpless  creatures 
were  so  sojourning,  an  awful  man 
came  up  from  LAtmceston.  He 
had  .  alreculy  pounced  upon  the 
furniture  in  liqmdation  of  rent  or 
other  due,  but  loudly  cried  for 
more,  and  would  not  let  the  lady 
go  without  she  rendered  up  her 
little  heritage  of  silver  also.  So 
that  when  the  pair  met  in  the 
Norman  isle,  they  were  like 
Adam  and  Eve  in  Eden,  rather 
naked. 

The  school,  however  well-in- 
spected, turned  out  a  disappoint- 
ment in  another  way  than  the  first: 
it  was  a  very  third-rate  commercial 
academy,  and  to  be  connected  with 
it  would  not  admit  to  any  society 
in  Guernsey,  where  people  are 
rather  particidar.  After  about  a 
year,  a  piece  of  pleasanter  fortime 
came.  The  leading  knowledge- 
shop  in  Guernsey  wsls  the  old 
foimdation-school,  Elizabeth  Col- 
lege. The  head-master  of  this 
institution.  Dr.  Bromby,  was  a 
man  active  in  mind  and  body,  a 
man  too  scholarly  for  a  school- 
master, and  too  independent  to  be 
popular.  A  few  loved  him,  includ- 
ing his  boys.  He  was  a  respect- 
able classic,  a  chess  player,  and 
manifestly  a  genius,  for  he  always 
wore  hishat  on  the  back  of  his  head. 
A  man  of  a  wiry  strength,  he  was 
accustomed  to  bathe  in  the  sea  all 
the  year  round,  as  many  do  in  Gxiem- 
sey.  In  this  gentleman  Mortimer 
OoUins  found  an  appreciator,  and 
received  at  his  hands  the  appoint- 


ment of  head-master  of  the  lower 
school  in  Elizabeth  College.  With 
capitation  fees  the  post  might  have 
been  worth  some  £150  per  annum, 
and  there  was  the  additional 
chance  of  takingboarders,  and  of 
private  pupils.  The  family  lived 
at  first  m  a  house  overloolang  the 
New  Groimd,  a  public  park,  cncket 
grotmd,  and  general  arena  of  re- 
creation, containing  a  fine  avenue 
of  trees.  From  the  upper  windows 
of  the  house  was  visible  a  glimpse 
of  the  sea,  where  lay  the  track  of 
the  steamboats. 

This  was  a  busy  and  a  pleasant 
period.  Collins  was  an  excell^it 
teacher,  cunning  in  bright  sugges- 
tions and  able  to  evoke  dormant 
capacities,  interested  in  his  work, 
idolised  by  many  of  his  pupils,  and 
visited  with  the  especial  respect  of 
some  among  the  parents. 

He  had,  moreover,  pupils  at 
home,  a  step-daughter  and  step-son, 
,  who  have  a  lively  remembrance  of 
his  method  of  teaching.  His 
faculty  of  humour  set  a  young 
mind  in  its  brightest  attitude, 
ready  to  absorb  anything  presented 
in  so  pleasant  a  guise.  And  his 
method  of  teaching  was  as 
thorough  as  his  manner  was 
playful. 

A  childish  tribute  from  one  of 
the  above-named  pair — now  a  busy 
barrister — ^we  copy  from  the  leaf 
of  a  volimie  of  CoUms's  verse: — *fln 
the  book  of  the  author  I  write  my 
gp:uteful  thanks.  Dear  QtOYy  how 
much  do  I  owe  you  who  have  given 
me  almost  all  1  know ;  who  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  write  so  many 
letters  for  my  edification.  The  say- 
ing of  Quinctillian  is  indeed  true, 
'  that  we  ought  to  love  those  who  in- 
struct us  as  much  as  the  sciences 
we  study.' " 

A  lady  who  looks  backto  the  tkne 
when  she  was  in  the  first  class  of 
a  school  where  Mortimer  Collins 
gave  lessons,  contributes  her  recol 
lections  as  follows : — 
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^*  It  ia  said,  with  how  much  truth  I 
know  not,  that  one's  whole  physique 
changes  once  in  every  seven  years. 
The  writer  is  almost  inclined  to  accept 
this  dictum  without   reservation    if 
personal  recollection  is  to  be  balanced 
against    the   apparently    universally 
accepted     idea    of    Mr.     Mortimer 
CoUms's  appearance  in  later  years. 
^  Great  unconventional  giant^*    '  that 
burly  form/   'his  huge  figure/  are 
epithets  curiously  at  variance  with  the 
remembrance  of  the  outward  man  of 
the  sometime  master  of  Queen  Eliza- 
.beth's  CoUege.   He  was  tall,  but  very 
thin,  and  stooped  very  much,  with  a 
narrow    sunken    chest,    and    round 
shoulders.  He  was  known  amongst  the 
College  boys  by  the  sobriquet  of  'long 
Tom,'  from  his  length  and  slimness. 
His  head  was  large  and  well-shaped, 
with  a  low  but  broad  forehead,  sur- 
mounted with  masses  of  curly  dark 
brown  hair.     The  most  remarkable 
feature  in  his  face  was  his  eyes  ;  imder 
well-defined  eyebrows,  sazed  at  you 
in  a  dreamy,  impractical,  far-off  way, 
a  pair  of  gray-blue  eyes,  but  they  also 
told,  or  seemed  to  teU,  of  subdued  suf- 
fering.     His  hands  were  peculiarly 
noticeable,  espeoially  seen  in  the  act 
of  his  very  remarkable  penmanship  ; 
they  were  veiy  long,  muscular,   and 
nervous,  with  filbert  nails.   Ten  years 
after  this  time  the  writer  met    him 
accidentally  in  London,  and  was  sur- 
prised at  the  change.     The  face  and 
head  were  the  same,  but  held  more 
erect,  the  look  of  pain  had  gone,  the 
chest  had  filled  and  expanded,  the 
stoop  had  almost  disappeared,  and  the 
increased  physical  development  gave  a 
commanding  look  to  the  entire  figure  ; 
and  his  very  dress,  never  a  matter  of 
much  importance  to  him,  had  a  supe- 
rior air.     He  lived  quietly  enough  in 
Guernsey   for   some   years,  popular 
amongst  the  College  boys,  to  whom, 
however,  he  was  much  too  lenient, 
and  whom  he  only  rebuked  with  a 
smile  when,  taking  advantage  of  his 
momentary  abstraction  over  a  sonnet 
or  fugitive  rhymelet,  they  would  let  fly 
paper  pellets  amongst  his  hair,  with 
numberless     other    tricks, — popular 
amongst  his  girl  pupils,  for  he  taught 
in  a  neighbouring  school  also;  and 
popular  in  the  town,  where  he  occa- 
sionally lectured  on  the  poets,  chiefly 


modem — ^Tennyson,  Browning,  Ma- 
thew  Arnold,  &a      He  lived  in  a 
pretty    little   villa   overlooking  the 
sea,  and  here  he  passed  several  years, 
adored  by  hia  wife  and  step-children, 
and   in    turn  worshipping  his  own 
child,  his  little  Mabel,  or  May,  as  he 
called  her.     To  him  this  little  plump,, 
brown-eyed,  baby  maiden  was  every- 
thing.   Poems  were  written  to  Ma^,. 
sonnets   were  written    to    May,   m 
everything  he  wrote  May  appeared. 
This,  by  the  way,  was  a  habit  of  his. 
The  name  of  any  f av  >urite  was  sure 
to  appear  in  whatever  he  wrote  at  the 
time ;   and  his  pupils,  friends,  and 
acquaintances  might  almost  be  traced 
through  life  by  means  of  this  pecu- 
liarity.     His  favourite  female  pnpUs 
appear   again   and   again   with  the 
merest  transparent  veal  drawn  over 
their  individuality,  and  in  some  cases 
no  veil    at   all,  in  his  less  serious 
verse.     However  lax  he  was  with  the 
boys,   with  the  girls  though  lenient 
also,  he  not  only  exacted   and   en- 
couraged hard  work,  but  obtained  it. 
Among  the   things   he  taiu[ht,  and 
taught  well,  naturally  his  forte  was 
composition.      Many  of    his  pupils 
owe  their  power  of  expressing  them- 
selves    clearly     and   well   to   their 
early  drill  under  Mortimer  Collins,, 
and  look  back  with  a  pleasant  and 
grateful  recollection  to  the  hours  spent 
with  him  in  the  school-room.     Even 
with  unmistakable  favourites  he  was 
just  and  conscientious,  and  had  oyer  a 
word  of  praise  for  the  industriiHis^ 
and  gentle   sarcasm   for   the   idler. 
Some  of  these  pupils  he  met  in  after 
years.    With  one  of  them  who  was 
ambitious    of   trying    her   hand    at 
literary  work  he  kept  up  a  correspon- 
dence, the  sensible  advice  contained 
in  which  would  be  of  infinite  use  not 
only  to  the  novice,  but  to  many  a 
modem  bookmaker. 

'  If  you  really  desire  to  beoome  a  pnetew, 
work  hard.  .  .  .  NanratiTe,  witti  iater- 
mixture  of  lyric,  should  be  the  poefa  every- 
day work.  .  .  Chooee  a  difflcidt  rhythm 
and  write  it  accurately.' 

Again: — 

^Why  confine  yourself  to  poetry?  A 
novel  ii  the  natural  outlet  of  a  ytmng  and 
vigorous  feminine  intellect.  •  .  .  T^ 
your  hand  at  a  prose  tale.  Let  tka 
oharaoters  be  few.  For  oharaeter,  IneideBt* 
and  soeneiy,  go  to  what  you  have 
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eimerienoed^^on'i  truft  your  imagination. 
"Work  at  your  tale  for  a  week,  then  put  it 
aside  and  give  the  alternate  week  to  poetry. 
Be  very  purticolar  in  choice  of  words  and 
aocoracy  of  rhyme,  and  on  no  account  be 
diffnae.  Diffnaeneea  is  the  worst  vice  of 
modem  writing. 

A  lady  cannot  write  a  novel  now 
Without  deeoribing  all  her  hens  and 
ohiokens. 

And  the  particulars  of  a  vulgar  row 
"Vnil  fill  a  volume  and  a  half  of  Dickens. 

I  give  the  above  as  a  sample  of  the  rhythm 
I  recommend,  noi  qfthe  tiyle,  of  course.  For- 
give me  if  my  directions  are  too  dogmaticaL 
There  are  leagues  of  land  and  sea  between 
us,  so  you  can  disobey  without  peril.' 

Thee^  axioms  almost  read  like  a 
cookery  redpe  in  Mrs.  Qlasse^ 
so  minute  and  apparently  exact 
are  they — ^but  after  all,  this  is 
really  the  grammar  of  literary  work. 
Another  time  he  says : — 

'  Toa  are  too  easily  discouraged.  Not  to 
be  satisfied  with  what  you  write  is  a  good 
sisn  ....  It  is  my  own  experience  that 
what  I  have  writtcm  under  pressure  of  a 
necessaiT  engagement,  against  myinclina- 
tion,  and  with  much  difficulty,  has  generally 
pleased  the  public  bettei  than  what  I  have 
prodnoed  under  happier  conditions.  And  no 
one  is  capable  of  judging  accurately  in  his 
own  case.  Again,  as  to  s^le,  you  know  the 
French  prov^b,  Le  ttyle  c*e*t  Vhomme — ^it  is 
probably  la  femme  also.  Napoleon  used  to 
say,  S<^ez  dair,  tout  le  reste  viendra—hy 
no  means  bad  advice.  Never  use  a  long 
word  where  a  short  one  would  doy  and  so 
construct  your  sentences  as  to  rec^uire  few 
commas.  As  to  being  satisfied  with  what 
yon  do,  don't  expect  it.  If  you  were  I 
should  advise  you  to  write  no  more.  The 
mind  must  be  a  very  shallow  one  that  is 
satisfied  with  its  own  work.  Therefore 
accept  your  dissatisfaction  as  a  good  sign, 
and  expect  the  editor  to  differ  from  you.^ 

Thus  in  the  midst  of  all  his  work 
he  found  time  to  encourage  an  igno- 
rant but  anxious  novice,  and  his 
kindness  and  patience  will  be  always 
gratefully  remembered  by  one  whom^ 
howeyer,  he  neither  met  nor  had  any 
communication  with  for  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life. 

While  he  was  in  Guernsey  Mr. 
OoUins  wrote  many  songs  and  poems, 
some  of  which  he  published,  all 
little  gems  of  sparkling  conceits,  and 
musicai  flow ,  ana  accuracy  of  rhy  thm — 
a  faculty  on  which  he  particularly 
prided  himself.'* 

Besides  Dr.    Brombj,    several 
{liends  ol  character  gathered  round 


the  individual  whose  course  we  are 
sketching.       There    was   George 
Metivier,  a  literary  hermit  of  some 
sixty  years  of  age,  living  in  one  of 
the  little  bays  at  Moulin  Huet^ 
writing  on  Norman  philology,  and 
publielhing  at  this  time  (1851),  a 
translation  of  Tupper's  * '  Proverbial 
Philosophy"   into  French!      He 
afterwards  brought  out  a  render-^ 
ing  of  Matthew's  Gt>sp<^  into  the 
Norman  of  Guernsey.    He  was  the^ 
literary  antiquary  of  the  island, 
and  happily  is  living  still,  a  most 
respected  octogenarian.  There  was 
also  of  the  circle  George  Pearce,  a 
musical    composer    and  exquisite 
instrumentalist.       Painting     was- 
represented    by    Paul    Naftel,    a 
water  colourist  and  master  in  the- 
College,    who    was     an    intimate 
visitor  at  the  New  Ground  house. 
In  addition  to  these  various  social 
elements,  in  which  with  archaeology 
and  art  were  mingled  the  scholar- 
ship of  Bromby  and  the  poetry  of 
the   younger    master,   there    wa» 
the  representative  of  recreation  in 
the  person  of  a  chess  enthusiast^ 
Mr.   Wood,  who  with  Mortimer 
Collins  started  a  chess  club  and 
boldly  challenged  Jersey. 

At  this  time  Collins  had  ambi- 
tions in  the  direction  of  athletic 
sports.  But  though  he  had  con- 
siderable physical  energy,  he- 
lacked  the  steady  force  and  skill 
necessary  to  reach  excellence  in 
cricket  or  other  such  pursuits. 
His  frame  was  not  of  the  most 
manageable ;  and  his  heart  was^ 
proportionally  larger  than  his^ 
iunfi^. 

lie  following  will  g^ve  some 
idea  of  the  place  and  the  friends^ 
though  the  individualities  of  the 
latter  seem  rather  mixed  up : — 

The  Collboe  of  St.  Chbistabbl. 

O  pleasant  quadrangle  of  shaven  turf  ! 

O  College  well-beloved,  whose  tur- 
rets look 

Down  on  the  village  street  o£ 
Clovemook, 
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And  further,  to  the  ocean's  turbulent 
surfy 

Where  its  wild  waters  foam  them- 
selves away. 

Cooped  in  by  island  shores  to  one 
blue  restless  bay ! 

No  college  ever  had  such  students 
yet — 
The  very  fair-ideal  of  mortal  boys, 
Who  never  made  an  unmelodious 
noise. 
Or  caused  their  tutors  worry  or  re- 
gret : 
Tliey  would  have  sat  at  old  blind 

Homer's  feet. 
And  heard  him,  happily,  dactylic 
rhythm  repeat. 

And  yet,  weU-booted,  did  they  love 
to  urge 
Through  th'  autumn  air,  in  parabolic 

faahion, 
A  flabby  leathern  spheroid  :  they'd 
a  passion 
For  cricket  too — for  boating  ocean's 
surge — 
A  healthy  love  of  toil,  which  must 

continue 
So  long  as  mortal  men  are  made  of 
bone  and  sinew. 

'There  were  three  Principals  when  I 
was  there. 
The  first  the  queerest,  quaintest, 

dreamiest,  greyest 
i^bstract  philosopher  and  algebraist, 
Who  found  numeric  puzzles  every- 
where : 
Of  difficult  problems  resolute  un- 

coiler — 
Lover  of  Oauss,  Laplace,  Jacobi, 
Abel,  Euler. 

The  second  the  most  eloquent  and 
graphic 
Of  lecturers — ^a  perfect  pedagogue — 
Master  of  Plato  s  golden  diiJogue  : 
All  swift-winged  bii^  in  summer  air 
that  traffic, 
All  haunters  of  the  forests  and  the 
floods, 
Familiar  were  to  him  ev'n  in  their 
shyest  moods. 

"The  last  a  poet — with  a  pretty  daugh- 
ter : 
He  often  (weary  of  perpetual  boy) 
By  the    white    sea-foam    courted 
dreams  of  joy, 


Imbibing  draughts  of  hock  and  aodsp 
water; 
While  to  the  saffiron-tinted  dondi 
he  flung 
Such  rhymes  as  long  atgo  The  Teiaa 
might  have  sung. 

The  following  picture  of  an  easy- 
going artist  (2>.  u.  if.,  May,  1854, 

**  The  Painter  Feetus")  may  be 
partly  descriptive  of  one  member 
of  the  circle  ;  if  so,  he  must  have 
been  a  somewhat  queer  fellow : — 

Besides,  he  understood  neurhypno- 
tism — 
Could  comatize  at  any  time  or  dis- 
tance, 
And  by  the  aid  of  the  dairvoyaBi 
prism 
Gather  the    whole    world's    news 
without  assistance. 
Though  somewhat   touched    by  the 
prevailing  schism, 
He  was  the  luckiest  fellow  in  exist- 
ence; 
His   pictures    always   sold,  however 

hazy — 
He  might  have  made  a  fortune,  bat 
was  lazy. 

He  was  no  wit — few  painters  are,  I 
fancy ;        . 
l)or  of  rich  elo<iuenoe  a  great  dis- 
penser. 
With  all  his  mesmerism  and 
mancy. 
Was  neither  chess  player, 
nor  fencer ; 
But  strong  in  his  unshaken  oocapaney 
Of  Art*s  chief  pinnacle,  he  feared  no 
censor ; 
Studied  whate*er  he  listed,  sketched 

and  rambled. 
And  on  life's  pathway  Hke  a  aetto' 
gambolled. 

It  might  be  thought  that  our 
poet's  troubles  were  now  over  and 
that  he  was  comfortably  niched 
in  the  most  agreeable  life  of  t^ 
fascinating  little  island,  whid 
truly  is  a  microcosm  in  itself.  B 
includes,  in  spite  of  its  tiny  ai«k 
rich  meadow  tracts  in  its  ceatre. 
where  one  might  never  dream  of 
the  unheard  surrounding  sea.  It 
has  orchards,  wooded  tracts,  and 
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farms.  The  coast  has  all  varieties. 
There  is  the  sunny  level  of  L'An- 
•cresse,  where  the  sand  is  broad 
^and  yellow,  and  the  sea  and  sky 
are  blue ;  there  is  the  melancholy, 
monotonous  Oobo,  with  its  jagged, 
tooth-like  shore ;  there  is  the  pain 
"^here  Victor  Hugo  has  founded 
romance,  whence  can  be  seen  the 
cruel  whit3  rocks  ever  lashed  by 
the  sea  j,  there  is  the  precipitous 
<3oa«t  of  difEs,  cutdeeply into  chasms 
a  wful^  eaze  down  into;  the  Gou&re, 
^whei:0  ue  sea  rages  wildly  and 
spends  itself  in  unavailing  foam 
^thin  its  narrow  prison.  Besides 
these  varieties  of  nature,  there  is 
the  busy  life  of  St.  Peter's  Port, 
i¥ith  its  shippine-trade  and 
&hery,  and  its  islet-satellites 
^within  easy    sieht  and  reach. 

Our  poet's  difficulties  were  by 
no  means  over,  though  he  enjoyed 
a  brief  period  of  uneventful 
quietude ;  and  the  various  charms 
of  the  island  did  not  prevent  his 
mind  stretching  out  towards  the 
la^er  island  across  the  Channel. 
*'^e  Channel  is  that  silver  strip 
of  sea,"  he  wrote  in  1853,  and  a 
phrase  very  like  it  has  taken  root, 
-•  *  which  severs  merry  England  from 
the  tardy  realms  of  Europe.  That 
belt  of  water  has  done  great  things 
for  England ;  has  kept  the  Anglo- 
T^orman  race  pure  from  admixture 
with  metaphysical  Germans  and 
viyacious  Gauls ;  has  given  to 
m.odem  ages  a  nobler,  because  a 
freer  and  more  peaceful  asylum, 
than  that  of  Bomulus  and  Bemus 
on  the  seven  hills  of  old.  The 
Channel  Islands  are  those  specks 
upon  the  ocean-stream  which,  close 
upon  the  kindred  coast  of  France, 
yet  appertain  to  the  royalty  of 
England.  They  are  our  sole  re- 
minders of  the  chivalrous  days 
when  Normandy  was  ours;  an 
heirloom  from  tiie  Conqueror  and 
his  race,  from  the  renowned  Plan- 
tagenets.'' 

In  earlier  days— we  are  taking 


him  now  at  23  to  24 — ^Mortimer 
Collins  had  found  an  occasional 
place  for  his  poetic  contributions 
in  the  montUy  periodicals,  to 
which  he  had  advanced  from  the 
weekly  broadsheet  of  the  pro- 
vincial newspaper.  Now  he  found 
an  appreciative  editor,  and  be- 
came a  regular  contributor  to 
the  Duhlin  Univernty  Magazine.  To 
see  how  his  contributions  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  editors,  and 
rapidly  won  for  the  author  both 
their  esteem  and  affection,  is  so 
interesting  that  we  venture  to  re- 
produce the  scenes  from  the  back 
numbers  of  the  University.  It  is 
more  Ihan  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  the  editors,  poetic  writers 
themselves,  had  a  pleasant  and 
lively  way  of  treating  a  new  poet. 

The  first  scene  {Duhlin  University 
Mayazifie  ioT  JunQy  1851)  is  of  the 
editor  flying  to  the  country  for  a 
holiday,  accompanied  by  a  mys- 
terious red-leather  box,  out  of 
which,  when  he  finds  a  quiet  time, 
rare  for  editors,  he  draws  "  Our 
Garland  for  June."  He  says  he 
draws  at  random  from  the  shoal  of 
M8S.  in  this  valuable  red  box ;  if 
so,  our  friend  in  Guernsey  was 
lucky,  for  the  **  first  poem  that 
comes  to  our  hand  "  is  a  Canzonet 
from  Camoens,  bearing  indeed  no 
name,  but  as  to  the  authorship  of 
which  there  need  be  no  doubt. 

Three  mouths  later  f  Dublin 
University  Magazine,  Aug.,  1851), 
we  are  introduced  to  "  A  Sympo- 
sium in  Summer." 

Poplar,  Slingsby,  and  Bishop 
are  discovered  sitting  amid  the 
dShris  of  fruits  and  fbasks ;  in  the 
midst  of  the  table  stands  *^  the  red 
leather  box."  Poplar  opens  the 
box,  and  draws  forth  at  a  venture. 

"Now  may  fortune  favour  me. 
Ha!  said  I  not  soothly?  Here  is 
something  to  the  very  matter.  Are 
we  not  now  in  the  midst  of  bright  and 
beautiful  July?  Listen,  then,  how 
one  of  the  bards  of  Maga  celebrates 
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it  for  118."     (Bwda  a  poem  enUUed 

*'JULY.") 

'^Bishop. — ^Moat  delectably  melo- 
dious !  The  words  absolutely  sing 
themselves.  Wait  a  moment  till  I  get 
to  the  pianoy  and  1  will  thrum  you  off 
anair  mcontinentlytoihem.  .  .  . 
Come,  Anthony,  try  your  luok  at 
another  dive  into  the  red  box. 

PoFLAB. — Here  goes  then.  What 
have  we  got  here  ?  The  handwriting 
is  the  same,  and  Til  be  sworn  the 
strain  is  not  less  sweet  than  its 
sister." 

What  tiims  up  is  '*  A  Toxophilite 
Picture,"  which  we  will  quote  as  it 
appeared  in  this  ma^^azine,  and 
ijso  as  it  was  printed  nearly  five 
years  afterwards  in  a  newspaper, 
for  it  will  afford  an  instructive 
example  of  revision,  and  from  an 
author  rarely  given  to  revision  : — 

A  TOXOPHUJTS  PiCTU&B. 

The  summer  waters  gleam.  The  sum- 
mer boughs 
Are  rich  with  blossoms  white  as 
alabaster : 
The  odorous  clematis  doth  espouse 
This  century-stained  pilaster. 

Where    shines    the    tranquil    Iske 
through  pleasant  trees 
A    laxen    sail  in  the    soft  air  is 
fluttering ; 
The  boatmen  move  the  helm  with 
languid  ease — 
Their  song  discordant  uttering. 

Two  lovely  sisters  by  the  sycamore- 
One,  dark  as  Midnight,  one  more 
fair  than  Dawn — 
Tell  their  sweet  playful  fancies  o'er 
and  o'er 
Upon  the  shadowy  lawn. 

The  Gothic  shafts  with  silken  scarfs 
enfolden. 
Like  old  Romance  in  modem  metre 
sung : 
The  arrows  by  those  dainty  fingers 
holden — 
The  lance-wood  bow  unstrung. 

Ay,  sister  beauties !  whose  long  lashes 
pendent 
O'er  radiant  eyes  a  dusky  shadow 
fling— 
Bros  the  Archer   is  your  page  at- 
tendant, 
ITor  ever  hf ts  his  wing. 


"Poplar.— Achaiming  bit  of  paint- 
ing, upon  my  word  ;  rich,  toH^  ^w- 
ing,  and  spirited,  Beshrew  my  heart, 
but  I  thmk  the  fair  archers,  one  or 
both,  must  have  sent  a  shaft  to  the 
heart  of  the  poet. 

Slinosbt. — I  know  not  how  that 
may  be,  but  I  pronounce  these  two 
little  poems  to  be  full  of  jwomise.  Lst 
us  drmk  the  bard's  health,  and  may  we 
soon  hear  again  from  him. 

Thus  the  later  version : — 

The   summer   waters  gleam.      Hie 
summer  boughs 
Are  rich  with  blossoms  white  as 
alabaster: 
Tendrils  of  odorous  clematis  espouse 
This  century-stained  pilast^. 

There  shines  the  tranquil  lake  through 
pleasant  trees. 
Flaps  in  the  indolent  air  a  lateen 
sail: 
The  boatmen  move  the  helm  with 
languid  ease — 
Their  quaint  songs  never  fail. 

Two  lovely  sisters  by  the  sycamore — 
One,    tress'd   like  AGdnight,  one 
more  bright  than  Dawn — 
Tell  their  sweet  playful  fancies  o'er 
and  o'er 
Upon  the  shadowy  lawn. 

The  €k>thic  shafts  with  silken  scufi 
enfolden. 
Like  old  Romance  in  modem  metre 
sung: 
The  arrows  by  those  dainty  fingers 
holden — 
The  lance-wood  bow  unstrung. 

Ay,  sister  beauties !  whose  long  lashes 
pendent 
Fling  dusky  shadow  over  radiant 
eyes — 
Eros  the   Archer  is  your  page  at- 
tendant, 
Nor  ever  seeks  the  skies. 

By  December,  1851,  when  ve 
find  a  paper  entitled  ''  Christmas 
with  our  own  Poets,"  the  editors 
had  obtained  their  contributor's 
name : — 

''Let  us  give  you  a  song  of  the 
month  that  is  just  passed,  sooh  ss 
one  sees  it  in  the  country.  Mmliiner 
Collins  shall  sing  it  to  yor '* 
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Then  followed ,  "  November, " 
afterwards  reprinted  in  "  Idyls 
and  Bhymes  "  : — 

^^Give  ear  to  Mortimer  Oollins 
chanting  a  '  love  passage  in  his  life^' 
but  you  must  not  believe  it  all  hap- 
pened to  himself^  however " 

Here  followed  a  poem  entitled 
"Ada."  The  genial  members  of 
the  editorial  gatiiering  then  "  sing 
the  year  out "  to  the  stately  verses 
entitled  "A  Midwinter  Chant," 
and  ending^ — 

For  the  power  of  earth  is  passing, 
like  the  momiug's  glittering  rune, 

And  the  swiftest  of  Thine  angels 
guides  the  chariot  of  Time 

Onward  to  the  end  of  all  things, 
onward  to  the  Holy  Clime. 

In  May,  1852,  we  come  to 
^'  Maga's  May-Bush  " : — 

''  Slikosbt. — Here  is  something 
good,  I  promise  you,  for  it  comes  from 
a  genial  soil  far  away  in  the  Channel 
Islands.    Listen: — 

'Lilies   op   the    Valley.* 
By  Mortimer  Oollins, 

PopLAB. — You  said  truly,  they  are 
beautiful  flowers,  of  a  delicate  frag- 
rance and  graceful  form.  Mortimer 
is  a  capital  horticulturlBt ;  we  shall  not 
fail  to  rifle  his  garden  periodically." 

Another  poem  they  find,  **  Parva 
Hogasse  Sat  Est,"  and  Poplar 
says — 

*'  Ha  !  ha !  What  a  gay  little  wild 
flower,  and  smelling  so  freshly  of  the 
«ea  breeze .  Capital  fellow,  that  Collins. 
Oome,  bind  it  in  and  go  on.'' 

In  the  same  magazine  for  Au- 
gust, 1852,  we  are  introduced  to 
""A  Midsummer  Day  Dream;  or 
a  Mesmeric  Myth."  A  litten  ban- 
quettin^  room  is  the  scene  where 
the  Spirit  of  Maga  presides,  and 
calls  her  children : — 

**  Now,  then,  children,  what  have 
we  got  for  mortals  at  the  next  full  of 
the  moon  ?  Mortimer  Oollins,  let  us 
have  a  chant  from  thee  first.  Thou 
comest  from   a   sunny   clime,    and 


shouldst  sing  of  summer  blithely  as 
the  bird  in  sunshine.** 

It  must  be  remembered  that 
''  the  action  is  laid  partly  on  the 
earth,  partly  in  nubibus."  It  is 
the  Oollins  of  the  editorial  ideal 
who  speaks,  but  it  is  not  untrue  to 
him: — 

"  Collins,  loq. — From  breezy  mom 
till  dewy  eve  I  wandered  over  the 
green  esurth  through  the  long  summer 
day,  and  my  soul  was  filled  with  the 
visible  glory  and  goodness  of  God,  and 
my  thoughts  took  shape,  and  here  is 
my  hymn,  O  Maga," 

"  A  Chant  for  the  Midsummer  "^ 
follows,  homometric  with  the  Mid- 
winter Chant  above-named. 

'*Maoa. — ^It  likes  me  well,  that 
solemn  chant  of  thine.  That  is  a 
sweet  picture  of  a  sultry  summer 
noontide,  like  one  of  Cuyp's  or  Wou- 
verman's,  where  we  see  the  cattle 
knee-deep  in  the  cool,  wood-sheltered 
stream,  and  the  yellow  sunlight  pour- 
ing on  the  green  sward.  But  say, 
hast  thou,  a  child  of  the  island^  no 
song  of  the  ocean  ? 

Collins. — Mistress  mine,  I  will 
essay  to  tell  thee  how  I  have  listened 
through  the  revolving  year  to  the 
voice  of  the  wondrous  sea — ^yet  learned 
I  never  thoroughly  the  mystic  import 
of  its  language." 

*'  The  Voice  of  the  Sea  "  is  what 
follows,  whereupon  speaks  sympa- 
thetic Maga : — 

"  Well  hast  thou  uttered  thy  heart " 

In  March,  1853,  appeared  an 
article  entitled  **  Spring  Time 
Flowers,"  in  which  the  Guernsey 
schoolmaster  found  place  with 
**The  Daffodil,"  provoking  the 
comment — 

'^  These  are,  indeed,  graceful  verses. 
There  is  a  fine,  rich,  luxurious  fancy 
about  them  that  bespeaks  true  genius. 
Mortimer  Collins  is  an  especial  favou- 
rite of  ours,  and  therefore  right 
gladly  do  we  find  another  flower  of 
his  culling,  which  we  shall  now  gi?e 
you : — 

'  The  Pilgrim  OF  Aet.* 

Fine    thinking    and     finely    ex 
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pressed,  in  all  that  majesty  of  motion 
which  the  stanza  of  Spenser  so  admir- 
ably suits." 

After  this  time  the  poetic  sym- 
posia ceased  to  include  Mortimer 
Collins,  and  he  figured  at  frequent 
intervals  in  the  magazine  with 
verses  separately  set.  The  majority 
of  the  poems  and  song^  soon  after- 
wards collected  had  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  these  pages. 

The  following  sonnet  was  pub- 
lished about  this  time  in  Punch, 
on  the  regular  staff  of  which 
journal  ColKns  served  in  his  closing 
years : — 

I  idolise  the  ladies.    They  are  fairies 
Who    spiritualise    this    world    of 

ours — 
From  heavenly  hotbeds  most  de- 
licious flowers, 
Or  choice  cream-cheeses  from  celestial 

dairies. 
But  learning  in  its  barbarous  semi- 
naries 
Gives    the    dear   creatures    many 

wretched  hours, 
And  on  their  gossamer  intellects 
stemljr  showers 
Science,  with  all  its  horrid  accessaries. 
Now    seriously,  the  only  things^    I 
think, 
In    which    young    ladies    should 

instructed  be. 
Are   stocking-mending,    love,  and 
cookery — 
Accomplishments  which  in  oblivion 
sink, 
While  algebra  and  Sanskrit  con- 
versation 
Always  form  part  of  female  edu- 
cation. 

Collins's  energies  were  no  whit 
exhausted — ^they  never  were  ex- 
hausted at  this  period  of  his  life — 
by  his  school-teaching,  his  private 
tuition,  his  chess-oombate,  his 
9ymposia  with  his  friends;  nor 
was  sufficient  absorption  of  his 
ever  flowing  poetic  stream  provided 
by  the  Dublin  University  Magazine. 
He  ever  sought  to  find  an  impos- 
sible sphere  for  himself  in  the  life 
around    him,    whether   narrowly 


local  or  otherwise.  He  contributed 
to  the  Star  of  Guernsey,  the  present 
proprietress  of  which  journal  has 
pleasant  memories  of  iiim.  And 
he  did  something  much  more  ven- 
turesome ;  he  started  a  magazine. 
Some  six  years  ago,  when  making 
a  stay  in  Guernsey,  we  hunted 
up  its  first  number,  which  is 
before  us  as  we  write,  yclept 
The  Channel  Islands  Mayaziney 
"actually  in  typographic  exist- 
ence "  as  when  its  progenitor  first 
saw  it  ''on  this  bright  May  Day  of 
1853."  From  its  leading  artide 
came  the  allusion,  quoted  above, 
to  the  ''silver  strip  of  sea"  upon 
which  lay  the  speck  of  an  island 
where  this  miniature  Maya  was 
bom.  Its  founder  well  said  in 
his  exordium,  "  To  attempt  the 
establishment  of  a  magazine  in 
these  islands  is  a  thing 

'As  full    of  peril  and  adventuzooa 

daring. 
As  to  o'erwalk  a  torrent,  roaring  fast. 
On  the  unstedf  ast  footing  of  a  spear.'  ^ 

He  hoped,  no  doubt,  to  obtain  a 
circulation  beyond  as  well  as  in 
Guernsey,  and  advertised  ageni» 
for  the  magazine  in  LcMidon, 
Jersey,  Soutibampton,  at  the 
office  of  the  journals,  to  which 
he  had  been  a  contributor, 
in  Bristol,  Bath,  and  Weetcm- 
super-Mare,  and  at  the  office  of  the 
then  publisher  of  the  DMm  Uki- 
versi^  Maaazins.  We  wonder  how 
many  copies  they  sold.  The  pink- 
covered  little  stranger,  however. 
made  some  excitement  in  Guernsey; 
the  College  boys  were  proud  of  it 
and  came  to  ask  for  it  at  the  office 
on  publication  day.  But  suooees 
was  altogether  impossible  with  so 
limited  a  reading  public  to  work 
upon ;  the  prosperity  of  the  liv^ 
venture  went  no  further  than  a 
sueeis  tPestime ;  there  was  no  one 
to  back  up  the  versatile  pedagome. 
and  unliterary  people  soon  got  tired 
of  the  Channel  Islands  Mayatma.  It 
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attained  to  number  three  and  died. 
If  it  had  been  called  the  Mortimer 
CoUim  Magazine  it  would  not 
have  been  misnamed,  for  Qut  of 
the  thirty  contributions  or  so  that 
make  up  its  literary  matter,  we 
can  find  but  two  or  three  which  are 
not  plainly  tell-tale  of  a  single  cha- 
racteristic pen.  Yet  there  was  no 
lack  of  variety  ;  there  was  the 
essay  that  was  to  arouse  dormant 
minds  to  the  proud  sense  of  **  li- 
terature in  the  Channel  Islands," 
with  another  on  the  state  of  insular 
society ;  there  were  **  School  Collo- 
quies" between  Byron  and  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  in  the  Playing  Fields 
of  Harrow;  between  Coleridge  and 
Lamb  in  Christ's  Hospital  cloisters ; 
between  Disraeli,  Tennyson,  and 
Praed  on  the  Thames  side  at  Eton. 
There  were  papers  on  Science  and 
Art,  and  of  course  Dr.  Lukis's  lec- 
tures on  the  megalithic  architecture 
of  the  Druids  were  referred  to. 
There  was  plenty  of  poetry,  that 
goes  witho,ut  saying;  there  were 
epicurean  fecipes  and  dissertations 
on  the  quality  of  pastry,  as  far 
above  ordinary  housewives,  it  may 
be  jessed,  as  the  notion  of  a 
tumbler  of  Manzanilla  thrown  on 
a  pine-apple  ice  was  above  the 
Guernsey  wine  merchants,  who, 
with  spirituous  sherry  in  their 
stores,   had  never  heard  of    the 


Spaniard's  natural  beverage.  There 
were  also  several  serial  stories; 
with  regard  to  the  first  chapter  of 
one  of  mem  Fraser^s  Magazine  was 
accused  of  having  done  a  very 
unusual  thing,  namely,  of  printing 
it  without  the  author's  permission. 
How  this  came  about  we  know  not, 
but  in  Fraeer  of  December,  1852, 
may  be  seen  the  bright  fragment  of 
the  "  Magic  Chessmen,"  which  is 
reprinted,  with  its  continuation, 
in  the  Channel  Islands  Magazine  for 
May,  1853. 

In  Guernsey  saw  light,  too, 
what  our  poet  would  humorously 
describe  as  his  " best  work"  ;  his 
only  child,  who  was  bom  in 
1851  :— 

Well  do  I  love  September:  best  for 

A  daughter's  kiss 
First  knew  I  in  that  pleasant  time  : 
First  saw  beueath  September  skies 

My  Mabel's  eyes, 
Fall  often  sung  in  careless  rhyme. 

As  this  yoimg  lady  contributed 
to  the  Dmlin  university  Magazine 
some  ten  years  ago,  when  the  late 
Sheridan  Le  Fanu  was  editor,  and 
has  lately,  again  become  a  con- 
tributor, she  speaks  in  these  pages- 
f or  herself.* 

Darwin  has  described  his  babies- 
so  minutely  that  no  one  has  any 
reason  to  say  a  word  more  on  tho 


*  In  the  oooTse  of  the  contribution  of  these  papers  a  letter  came  before  the 
Editor,  dating  from  the  ofiBoe  of  the  *' American  Qyclopsedia"  in  Ne«r  York,  and 
making  inquky  thus  :— *'  There  is  a  very  popular  little  poem  which  is  generally 
entitled  "  The  Two  Worlds,"  begins  '*  Two  Worlds  there  are,"  &a,  has  tt  e  refrain 
**  Evermore  and  Nevermore,**  and  is  always  credited  to  the  Dublin  University 
Magaciine,  Can  you  tell  me  who  is  its  author  7  and  in  case  he  is  not  otherwise 
known  as  a  wriur,  can  you  give  me  any  information  about  him  7  If  not,  can  you 
tell  me  the  date  when  the  poem  appeared  in  the  magazine  7  I  wish  to  u»e  the 
information  in  a  collection  of  poems  which  I  am  editing,  and  shall  be  very  greatly 
obliged  for  even  the  least.  I  do  not  like  to  print  any  poem  as  anonymous,  if  it  is 
possible  to  find  the  author.— Bossfteb  Johnson."  As  it  is  no  small  matter 
to  investigate  ninety  yolumee,  this  letter  was  laid  aside  until  opportunity  of 
search  coidd  be  found.  When  these  papers  on  Mortimer  Collins  were  commenced, 
the  letter  was  given  to  his  daughter,  who  was  about  to  make  some  referenoes 
to  back  volumes  of  the  magazine,  in  case  she  might  meet  with  the  poem.  At 
length  she  came  upon  it  (^Dublin  University  Magazinej  October,  1859>,  and  the 
signature  to  it  turned  out  to  be  the  fanuliar  name  of  her  father,  who*  has 
written  so  many  poems  that  no  one  could  remember  them  alL 
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subject ;  the  papa  of  poetic  habit 
was  seen  marvellously  scanning 
with  most  unscientific  puzzlement 
pink  hands  and  feet  so  small  as  to 
■appear  ridiculous  to  humorous  and 
Affectionate  **Makrocheir."*  Mr. 
Metivier,  in  1871,  sends  through 
this  daughter  his  ''best  wishes  to 
the  papa  (now  a  veteran  homme  de 
lettres)y  in  whose  arms  I  last  saw, 
after  a  convivial  meal,  the,  so  to 
speak,  unevolved  Mabel,  albeit 
hatched,  imfledged.  She  must 
forgive  the  metaphorical  imper- 
tinence of  an  octogenarian  hermit 
whose  vocabulary  is  full  of  flaws." 
A  simple  and  sweet  childlike 
prayer,  made  for  this  little  daugh- 
ter, will  serve  to  shew  how  tender 
Collins  was  in  his  domestic  rela- 
tions, and  how  old-fashioned  was 
his  religion : — 

0  God  !  who  lovest  everything  ! 

Be  good  to  little  May ; 
Sweet  slumber  to  mine  eyelids  bring 

When  daylight  flies  away. 

O  make  me  happy,  give  to  me 

A  tender  heart  and  true, 
And  let  me  love  to  learn  from  Thee 

The  things  I  ought  to  do. 

And  wake  me  when  the  pleasant  light 
Awakes  the  birds  and  bees. 

And  carollingB  of  pure  delight 
Are  heard  among  the  trees. 

This  pleasant  and  idyllic  state 
was  not  to  last  long ;  after  Mor- 
timer had  held  his  mastership  in 
Elizabeth  College  for  about  two 
years,  Dr.  Bromby  accepted  an 
offer  of  the  headship  of  Victoria 
College,  Melbourne,  and  was  soon 
lost  to  Guernsey  and  to  his 
friend.  He  was  not  forgotten  ;  a 
few  years  afterwards,  Tmen  Mor- 
timer had  left  Guernsey  too,  the 
following  appecured  {Plymouth  Mail, 
9th  June,  1858)  :— 


To  J.  B.  B.  IK  Australia. 

I. 

Mourn   thou,    vague   spirit  o!  the 
granite  isle, 
Whose  cliffii  above  the  tarboleDt 

Channel  rise ! 
On  the  unimaginable  aouthemskMs 
He  gazes  somewhat  aadly^  who  €ie- 

while 
Traversed  thy  glens  which  no  viis 
feet  defile ; 
Watched  thy  wild  waters  with  po^ 

eyes, 
At  the  fresh  mom,  or  when  n^ 
sunset  dyes 
Purpled  the  heaving  aea  formiayA 

mile. 
He  where  the  Southern  Cross  hingi 
high  in  heaven, 
And  long  Pacific  waves  a  myiiad 
freights 
Up  to  the  shores  of  thatyoong 

empire  bring, 
May  dreaun  he  hears  a  Gnenuej 
blackbird  sing — 
But  scarce  will  think  of  one  whom 
calmer  Fates 
Have  placed  amid  the  haunted  valei 
of  Devon. 


2. 
(Horace,  Caji.  IL  6.) 

B ,  across  the  illimitable  nuiB, 

Where  wild  birds  traffic  never,  it  wii 

thine, 
To  pass  and  see  old    oonstellatioiii 

wane 
Beneath  the  horizon's  line. 


Entering  a  younger  world  of 

toil, 
In  that  neihe  hemisphere,  asthoo^* 

man 
Had  power  to  cast  aside  his  mortil 

coil — 
And  a  new  life  began. 

Noble  the  task,  which  thou  didst  oci 

refuse, 
To  pass  the   hyaline^  and   tiy  47 

powers 
'Mid  a  young  nation,  where  the  atftk 

renews 
Her  great  heroic  hours. 


*  Longhand :  a  signatu^  used  hy  Mortimer  OoUins  in  hia  frequflnt  oontribBtifX 
to  "  Notes  and  Queries," 
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Yet  there's  one  comer  of  the  earth 

to  thee 
Than    any    other     pleasanter     and 

sweeter — 
That  Norman  island  on  the  narrow 

sea, 
Oft  snng  in  poet's  metre. 

Kathest  the  vernal  flowers  in  that 

green  isle — 
Softest  the  southern  wind  whose  sweet 

susurrus 
Bade  the  yoong  blossoms  of  the  elm 

tree  smile, 
Freshened  the  ocean  furrows. 

Pleasant  the  morning  dip  in  Fermain 

Pleasant   the   clifis,    to  aoy  daring 

climber, 
Pleasant  the  chess  thou  never  more 

shalt  play 
With  thy  old  friend  the  rhymer. 

0. 

When  the  head-master  departed, 
the  vice-principal,  who  had  been 
an  opponent  of  his,  took  his  place, 
and  forthwith  gave  the  head  of  the 
lower  school  notice  to  quit.  So 
our  friend  had  again  about  his 
neck  what  the  Babbins  call  the 
yoke  of  d&rek  ereky — ^the  anxiety 
proceeding  from  the  struggle  for 
existence  on  the  materiid  plane. 
Perhaps  it  had  never  been  entirely 
removed.  Although  the  wearer 
in  this  case  ever  ignored  it  and 
made  joyful  cheer,  yet  the  yoke 
was  none  the  less  upon  him. 

Now,  being  a  great  favourite 
with  a  few,  he  essayed  adventure 
again,  and  started  a  private  school 
on  his  own  account.  One  gentle- 
man would  have  sent  his  boys  any- 
where to  be  under  his  teaching, 
and  took  them  &om  Elizabeth 
College  to  the  new  school,  which 
began  with  a  dozen  pupils.  It 
lasted  about  a  year,  not  having 
made  the  maintenance  of  its  pro- 
prietor. The  reversions  of  two 
of  the  sons  of  Mrs.  Collins  were 
converted  into  cash  by  arrange- 
ment, themselves  sharing  in  uie 
proceeds  with  their  mother.     This 


step  was  necessary  in  order   to 
Batisfy  the  Guernsey  tradesmen. 

There  were  other  reasons,  more- 
over, for  leaving  Qnemsey  than 
the  unsatisfactory  result  of  private 
school  keeping.  The  narrowness 
of  the  field  of  life  was  beginning 
to  be  felt ;  though  the  fight  on  a 
wider  field  might  be  fiercer,  still 
it  was  sought  for.  Here  are  some 
Guernsey  verses  before  the  change : 

1864. 

Minnie,  dearest,  why  was  chill  No- 
vember 
Chosen  as  the  month  to  see  thy 
birth- 
Misty  time  in  wood  and  wold  and 
meadow. 
Time  when  brown  leaves  heap  the 
humid  earth  ? 

Not  a  blossom    in    the  windswept 
gardens, 
Save  a  few  faint  violets,  dares  to 
dwell ; 

Why  should  Minnie's  birthday  be  No- 
vember— 

Minnie  mine,  who  loves  the  flowers 
so  well? 

For  her  voice  is  full  of  summer  music. 
Sweeter  than  the  blackbirds'  vesper 
tune ; 
And  her  cheerful  smile  is  like  the 
sunlight 
Flashing  on  the  odorous  flowers  of 
June. 

Minnie  mine  was  bom  in  grey  No- 
vember 
That  old  autumn  might  have  dreams 
of  glee  ; 
WMstle,  bleak  wind,  over  hill  and 
moorland — 
Her  perpetual  summer  dwells  with 
me. 

The  following  shews  how  Guem-> 
sey  was  loved : — 

To  THB  East  Wind. 

Blow  swift  o'er  land  and  ocean,  bitter 
East! 

Thou  hast  not  ceased 
Thv  wild  uproar  for  many  a  day  ; 
Ola  Autumn's  fluttering  raiment,  dyed 

In  amber  pride, 
Thy  eddying  surge  shall  sweep  away. 

32 
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Blow  on,  and  strip  the  lindens  !  Whirl 
thy  spoil 

With  rough  turmoil 
Against  onr  windows !    We,  within, 
Are  gladdened  by  thy  sough  sonorous — 

A  pleasant  chorus 
Thought  gathers  from  thy  turbulent 
din. 

Within,  my  Minnie  of  her  birthday 
thinks  : 

Her  memory  links 
Present  with  Past.  Far-sloping  glades 
Of  Wiltshire, winding  English  streams. 

People  her  dreuns ; 
And  Guernsey  from  her  fancy  fades. 

And  voices  long  unheard  again  she 
hears; 

Again  appears 
Some  form  well  loved  and  oft  caressed, 
Beft  by  inexorable  Time 

From  earth's  dim  clime  ; 
Ah,  well  she  knows  who  lovea  her 
best. 

And  mer^  Mabel  like  a  linnet  sings ; 

Her  fancy  flings 
Pictures  before  her.    Gambol  free. 
Darling  of  mine  !  and  let  thy  song 

Be  gay  and  stxong ! 
Blow  on,  slmll  East — ^w«  heed  not 
thee. 

Thou  comest  straight  from   Central 
Asia,  where 

Wide  realms  are  bare 
Of  human  life.    Thou  canst  not  see 
In  all  that  lone  unending  race 

One  dwelling  place 
Happier  than  God  has  given  to  me. 

MOKTIMKB. 

20  November,  1856. 

But,  charming  as  the  life  in 
Qnemsey  had  oeen,  it  was  a 
limitary  existence  for  a  man  of 
cosmopolitan  mind.  Perhaps  even 
if  Dr.  Bromby  had  remamed  at 
the  College,  he  would  not  have 
retained  his  friend  the  rhymer 
when  the  migratory  impulse  came 
upon  him.  The  following  stanzas 
embody  the  feeling  we  have  re- 
ferred to.  Jtftmything  could  have 
retained  iHBp^t  in  Guernsey  it 
^ight  ha^nbeen  Millbrook,   an 


old-fashioned  house  abutting  on  a 
quiet  lane,  with  well-wooded  g^- 
den  and  orchard,  and  overhanging 
clematis,  from  which  the  present 
writers  plucked  a  blossom  sereral 
years  ago  which  is  possessed  still. 

MiLLBKOOK. 

A  quiet  house,  with  leafy  limes 
0*er.  shadowing    pleasant  spots  of 
turf, 
Whence  you  might  hear  in  windy 
times 
The  thunder  of  the  surf. 

Yes,  such  was  Millbrook.  Keverm<»d^ 
Those  limes  will  whisper  rhymes  ta 
me:  ^ 

I  shall  not  Mad  again  the  shore 
Of  that  blue  restless  sea. 

0  island  quaint,  whose  Norman  race 
Are  human  snails,  and  wear  a  shell : 

Dull,  somnolent,  delightful  place — 
Receive  my  last  farewelL 

Is  it  a  fancy  ?  deem  it  such — 
That  ocean  has  a  brighter  gleam, 

A  heidthier  breath,  a  fresher  touch 
Than  any  lake  or  stream. 

So  Minnie  thinks.     'Twas  mine  to 
yearn 
ForEngland'sduskyforest-realma — 
Quick  antlers   flashing  through  the 
fern — 
And  rooks  upon  the  elms. 

Nor  this  alone— but  England's  life, 
I  thought,  would  cheer  my 
like  wine. 

1  pined  to  go  :  my  darling  wife 
Oave  up  her  will  to  mine. 

And  now  we  dwell  at  England's  core. 

The  fresh  wind  frets  those 
clear, 
And  strews  the  vraio  upon  the 

It  cannot  reach  us  here. 

We  have  traced  in  the  present 
paper  something  of  the  career  of 
a  schoolmaster  who  was  also  a 
poet :  we  may  contribute  a  future 
paper  touching  upon  the  life  of 
Mortimer  Collins  as  a  journalist, 
and  the  effect  produced  upon  him. 
by  his  life. 

KM.  C. 
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THE   MEDICAL  BASTS   OF   CHARMS. 


*^  Chabms  "  are  as  old  as  super- 
stition, and  superstition  as  old  as 
man.  The  essence  of  fetiehwrn 
{feitigo,  Portuguese,  from  Latin 
faeiitiutf  i.e.,  made  by  art)  is  igno- 
rance ;  and  however  poetical  and 
even  religious  may  have  been,  in 
its  higher  phases,  the  veneration 
of  divinity  as  embodied  in  natural 
objects  and  powers,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  main 
element  of  fetich-worship  is  the 
degrading  sentiment  of  fear^/' 
Terror  exerts  ever  a  demoralising 
influence. 

-^The  words  amulet  and  talisman 
are  often  used  as  synonyms,  the 
latter  is  said  to  possess  more  exten- 
sive powers  than  the  former.  The 
essential  difference  between  them 
is  to  be  sought  in  their  respective 
histories.  / 

Amulets,  more  mod^pi,  are  as 
much  the  offspring  of  a  mystic 
faith  as  the  talisman  is  the  child 
of  astrology.  An  amulet  is  ani- 
mated by  tibie  spirit  of  a  person ;  a 
talisman  has  been  influenced  by 
celestial  bodies.  Hence  any  tangible 
object — a  piece  of  metal,  a  stone, 
even  an  egg — ^may  become  en- 
dowed with  talismanic  virtue,  but 
the  metal  must  have  been  cast,  the 
stone  cut,  the  egg  laid  in  a  certain 
planetary  hour  and  with  particular 
incantations.  / 

Nothing  seems  to  have  been  too 
low  or  insignificant  for  the  in- 
fluence of  the  talismauyWarburton 
teUs  us  that  in  order  to  free  any 


place  from  obnoxious  vermin,  the 
figure  of  the  animal  should  be 
made  in  wax  or  consecrated  metal 
during  a  planetary  conjimction. 

It  is  to  this  custom  that  Butler 
sarcastically  alludes  in  his  lines — 

He  swore  that  you  had  robbed  his 
house, 

And  stole  hiB  talismanic  1 e. 

JBudibras.    ^ 

Certain  priests  of  old  produced 
eggshavingpeculiar  marks  averred 
by  them  to  represent  the  figures  of 
comets,  or  of  eclipses.  During  the 
culmination  of  a  star,  they  drove  a 
very  brisk  trade  in  these  fragile 
commoditiee,  which  certainly  must 
have  been  credited  with  the  power 
of  imparting  a  ffreater  degree  of 
immunity  from  &iiger  than  they 
themselves  possessed! 

The  Samothracians  were  once 
noted  for  their  ingenuity  and  in- 
dustry in  producing  talismans. 
These  were  httle  pieces  of  sacred 
iron,  formed  into  images,  and 
variously  sec  in  rings,  &c. 

There  is  a  certain  business-like 
magic  in  this  island  manuf  acture^ 
because  Byrbn  tells  us  that  if  any- 
one were  seized  with  a  passion  for 
eirolorinff  the  neighbouring  Archi- 
pelago, he  would  need  a  good 
supply  of  talismans,  did  he  desire 
to  return  with  life  and  limb  I  The 
advertising  of  these  talismans  was 
an  ingenious  mode  of  ensuring 
that  strangers  should  pay  their 
footing. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  custom, 

82—2 
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wheii  one  wished  to  pay  court  to 
a  man  who  had  done  a  thing  so 
unusual  in  the  East  as  io  ''  write 
a  book,"  to  bind  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  his  literary  efforts  on  the 
forehead,  as  a  sort  of  delicate  com- 
pliment intimating  the  superiority 
of  his  intelligence  over  one's  own./ 
Bernard,  a  former  Professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Oambridge,  assures  us 
that  this  was  the  true  meaning  of 
Job,  when  he  desired  that  his 
'^  adversary  had  written  a  book," 
a  passage  usually  misquoted  as 
a  satire  on  Job's  part. 

That  it  was  said  in  aU  humility 
we  may  see  by  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  two  verses  which  inmie- 
diately  follow : — 

*'  Surely  I  would  take  it  upon  my 
shoulder, 
^nd  bind  it  as  a  crown  to  me. 

I    would   declare    unto    him   the 

number  of  my  steps ; 
As  a  prince  would  I  go  near  unto 
^  him." 

From  the  Babylonish  Captivity 
the  Jews  brought  to  Palestine  a 
revived  faith  in  talismans,  whose 
aid  they  had  learned  to  invoke  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  nearly  a 
thousand  years  before.  These 
were  called  phylacteries  (Greek, 
''phylacterion,"  t.#.,  preservation). 
They  consisted  of  parchment  in- 
scribed with  texts,  usually  drawn 
from  the  books  of  Exodus  and 
Deuteronomy.  / 

The  use  of  these  pieces  of  parch- 
ment, worn,  during  prayers  in  the 
synago^es,  attacned  to  the  front 
of  the  head,  is  a  curious  example 
of  that  intense  literalness  so 
severely  censured  in  the  sect  of 
Pharisees.  This  particular  foim  of 
phylactery  was  defended  by  the 
singular  abuse  of  such  injunctions 
as  mose  contained  in  Proverbs  iii., 
1—3 ;  vi.,  21. 

A  favourite  passage  was  that 
taken  from  Exodus  xiii,  16 ;  ''And 
it  shall  be  for  a  token  upon  thine 
hand,  and  for  frontlets  between 


thine  eyes:  for  by  strength  of 
hand  the  Lord  brought  us  fortii 
out  of  Egypt." 

This  passage  is  interesting,  as 
shewing  another  source  of  the 
amulet.  The  Hegira  of  the  He- 
brews occurred  almost  1500  years 
before  the  Christian  Era. 
^We  know  from  actual  researdi 
that  charms  consisting  of  written 
pieces  of  papyrus,  tightly  rolled 
up  and  sewed  into  a  covering  of 
linen,  closely  resembling  the 
Jewish  phylactery,  were  in  common 
use  in  Egypt,  for  many  sudi  have 
been  found  at  Thebes./^ 

Hence,  too,  was  doubtless 
brought  to  Italy  the  custom  stDI 
extant  amongst  noble  Itoman 
children  of  wearing  a  bulla,  sus- 
pended from  the  neck.  / 

Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  in  his 
elaborate  work  on  Egyptian  Anti- 
quities, speaks  of  the  custom  of 
hanginground  the  necks  of  children 
a  string  of  beads,  with  a  huUa  or 
charm  attached  to  the  centre, 
representing  the  symbol  of  tmth 
and  justice,  supposed  also  to  indi- 
cate the  heart ;  usually  found,  too, 
in  the  balance  of  the  judgment 
scenes  before  Osiris,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  good  works  of 
the  deceased.  A  hdla  of  Has 
kind  was  worn  by  the  youthful 
deity  Harpocrates.  It  was  pro- 
bably of  gold,  or  hard  stone,  like 
those  of  me  Bomans  ;  others,  worn, 
by  the  poorer  classes,  were,  as  at 
Bome  andin  modem  Egypt,  formed 
of  leather.  They  were  supposed 
to  prompt  the  wearer  to  virtue  and 
wisdom,  to  keep  off  the  evil  eye» 
and  to  avert  misfortune.  Super- 
stition induced  many  to  appeal  to 
them  in  danger  and  to  derive  from 
them  omens  of  forthcoming  events^ 

A  medical  man  is  frequently  made 
use  of  in  the  present  day  as  a  fetich. 
However  difficult  the  case,  lie  is 
superstitiously  believed  in  and 
asked  about  the  omens.  Faith  is  so 
strong  that  in  many  instances  his 
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mere  presence  brings  relief.    The 
'minor  fetich  has  degenerated,  and 
those  who  in  the  present  day  wear 
the  common  ornament  of  a  bead 
necklace  closed  by  a  heart  little 
dream    of   its    origin    in    remote 
antiquity.     Is  this  the  reason  why 
young  ladies  of  the  19th  century 
stjrle  their  trinkets  **  charms"? 
'"^The  old  custom  of  wearing  the 
hulla    gives  us  the  key  to  what 
must  have  puzzled  many  of  us. 
Why  is  a  Papal  edict  called  **  a 
Bull  ?"     To  find  the  origin  of  this 
we  must  go  back  to  the  Boman 
occupation  of  Egypt.  Undoubtedly 
the  Komans  formed  a  high  esti- 
mate   of    the    learning    of    the 
Bgyptians.     We  know  that  they 
adopted  their  science.     Unfortu- 
nately,  at    the    same  time,  they 
incorporated    Egyptian    supersti- 
tions with  their  own.     We  find 
tlie  bulla  worn  at  first  by  well-bom 
Itoman  children  till  they  attained 
the  age  of  seventeen,  when  they 
assumed  the  toga  virilis,  and  sus- 
pended the  huUa  as  a  consecrated 
offering  to  the  Lares  or  household 

fods.  We  can  readily  understand 
ow  intimately  these  bulla  would 
be  associated  with  the  personality 
of  the  possessors.  How  naturally 
they  would  come  to  be  attached  to 
the  deeds  of  Emperors,  and  after 
the  removal  of  the  Imperial  throne 
from  Home,  to  the  diplomas  of  the 
Popes.  Hence  such  manifestoes 
earned  the  name  of  "Bulls." 

Christianity  tended  to  abolish 
the  faith  in  talismans,  Supersti- 
tion now  substituting  amulets,  or 
means  of  invoking  Divine  aid 
against  occult  powers  ;  these  differ 
from  talismans,  which  either  con- 
ciliated those  powers  or  summoned 
a  more  potent  evil  genius  to  over- 
come an  adverse  gnome.  The  word 
**  amulet"  has  been  derived  by 
some  from  the  Latin:  amolior, 
amolitm,  to  remove;  a  more  pro- 
bable derivation  is  from  the  Arabic : 
hamdlaty  himdlat,  from  hamdla,    to 


bear  or  wear — as  of  a  sword-belt, 
t,e,,  that  which  is  worn. 
'^We  may  weave  a  little  romance 
here,  and  picture  the  dusky  love 
of  some  Paynim  warrior,  broider- 
ing  for  her  "Soul's  Delight"  a 
cimeter-belt,  which  should  go  with 
him  in  all  his  wanderings,  and 
ffive  him  a  charmed  life — guarding 
from  all  ill — ^peril  of  sword  by 
day,  and  pestilence  by  night  I/^ 

The  early  Christians  wore  the 
well  known  iekthus  or  fiah-amulet, 
the  letters  of  which  word  formed 
the  initials  of  the  anagram  of  their 
patron  deity. 

loHTHirs  is  found  engraved  on 
many  seals,  rings,  urns,  and  tomb- 
stones belonging  to  the  early  times 
of  Christianity. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  those 
fish-shaped  sacred  lamps  sup- 
plied mm  the  Eoman  cata- 
combs to  English  travellers — ^those 
lamps  which  illustrate  the  truth 
of  a  recognised  commercial  axiom 
that  **  supply  will  keep  pace  with 
demand ! " 

Since  the  beginning  of  our 
era,  the  Qnostic  Schools  have  done 
much  to  revive  and  sustain  the 
faith  of  men  in  amulets.  Fore- 
most in  the  ranks  of  the  disciples 
of  Simon  Magus  stands  Basilides, 
an  Egyptian  by  birth — a  Gnostic 
in  faith.  He  lived  in  the  second 
century,  and  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated tiie  famous  *' abraxas"  or 
**  abrasax"  stones,  which  continued 
for  many  centuries  to  enjoy  a  very 
hi^  repute  as  amulets. 
^  The  word  **abraxas,"  in  the  literal 
nimieration  of  Ghreece,  signified 
365 ;  hence,  one  possessing  a  charm 
of  this  kind  enjoyed  a  protecting 
influence  for  every  day  of  the  year.^ 
This  was  certainly^  a  brilliant  idea, 
and  is  quite  su£&cient  to  account 
for  the  popularity  of  these  amulets.  / 
From  abraxas  is  considered  to  be 
derived  the  famous  magic  word, 

ABBACADABRA. 

The  abraxas  stones    were    en- 
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graved  with  the  word  "  abraxas  " 
and  with  either  human  limbs,  a 
fowl's  head,  or  a  serpent's  body. 

The  opportune  discovery  by 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Gonstan- 
tine,  of  the  True  Cross,  on  the  Srd 
May,  just  300  years  after  the 
Crucifixion,  pve  a  fresh  impetus 
to  the  sale  of  amulets  which  were 
now  formed  of  fragments  of  this 
'•True  Cross." 

We  gain  here  some  knowledge 
of  the  marvellous  antiseptic  pro- 
perties of  the  soil  of  Jerusalem, 
for  this  Cross  lay  buried  deep  in 
the  groimd,  with  two  others,  for 
three  centuries  I  Three  crosses 
were  discovered,  and  now  arose 
a  difficulty  of  discriminating  which 
had  borne  the  body  of  Jesus. 
This  problem  is  soon  solved — a 
sick  woman  touches  the  True  Cross, 
and  straightway  she  is  healed ! 

This  cross  was  carried  away  by 
Chosroes,  King  of  Persia,  on  the 
plundering  of  Jerusalem,  but  was 
recovered  by  the  Emperor  Hero- 
dius,  who  defeated  him  September 
14th,  615. 

Since  642  that  day  has  been 
commemorated  by  the  Boman 
Church  as  "The  Festival  of  the 
Exaltation  of  the  Cross."  I  suppose 
that  this  same  Cross  has  proved  to 
be  the  most  prolific  piece  of  wood 
ever  known  to  man! 
^  Coins  marked  with  a  cross  and 
attributed  to  St.  Helena,  were  in 
great  repute  as  amulets.  They  were 
credited  with  great  virtue  ag^ainst 
Epilepsy  (morbus  saeer),  doubt- 
less because  this  particular  disease 
of  the  spinal  cord  was  considered 
to  be  evidence  of  '*  possession," 
and  therefore  peculiarly  in  the 
domain  of  the  priests.  / 

In  the  fourth  century  the  priests 
were  deprived  of  a  very  valuable 
source  of  income  arising  from  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  these 
amulets. 

During  the  sixth  century  we 
first  fintt  churches  decorated  ex- 


ternally with  crosses.  The  original 
intention  in  placing  these  on  build- 
ings was  that  they  might  act  as 
charms  to  g^uard  against  evil  in- 
fluences. 

In  A.D.  721  the  wearing  of 
amulets  was  solemnly  condemned 
by  the  Church. 

From  this  time  the  faith  in 
charms  has  diminished  in  Europe 
pari  passu  with  the  advances  of 
physical  science. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Christian 
faith  had  not  the  effect  of  abolishing 
a  belief  in  amulets.  Perhaps  a 
reverse  effect  was  sometimes  seen, 
for  Christianity  cultivated  Faith, 
and  what  was  faith  in  the  intelli- 
gent classes  easily  degenerated 
into  credulousness  and  superstition 
amongst  the  ignorant. 

In  the  beautiful  Priory  Church 
at  Christchurch,  on  the  borders  of 
the  New  Forest,  may  be  seen  what 
was  an  alabaster  reclining  statue  ol 
Sir  John  Chydioke,  a  brave  knight 
who  fell  in  the  wars  of  York 
and  Lancaster.  The  New  Foresters 
have  an  unfortunate  belief  that 
the  scrapings  fi-om  this  statue 
are  specific  for  various  diseases. 
The  result  is  that  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  effigy  has  been  pared 
away.  When  tiie  writer  saw  it 
ten  years  ago  poor  Sir  John  ap- 
peared to  be  in  very  reduced 
circumstances ! 

Nowhere  perhaps  in  our  islands 
(saving  in  Ireland),  does  supersti- 
tion linger  so  tenderly  as  on  the 
spot  where  a  curiously  anachro- 
nistic fanaticism  has  found  a  con- 
genial soil  even  in  our  own  day. 

To  illustrate  the  faith  the  Hamp- 
shire folk  still  have  in  charma  we 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  from 
''  The  History  of  the  New  Forest," 
by  the  learned  John  Wise : — 

**  Let  118  notice  some  of  the  super- 
stitious of  the  New  Forest.  No  one 
is  now  so  superstitious,  because  no  one 
is  so  ignorant,  as  the  West  8axon.  One 
of  the  commonest  remedies  for  con- 
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.«ainptioii  in  the  Forest  is  the  ^  Lungs 
of  Oak/  a  lichen  {sticta  pulmonaria^ 
which  grows  rather  plentifully  on  the 
oak-trees,  and  it  is  no  unfrequent  oc- 
currence for  a  poor  person  to  ask  at  a 
•chemist's  shop  for  a  '  pennyworth  of 
lungs  of  oak. 

So,  too,  for  weak  eyes,  '  brighten,' 
another  lichen,  is  recommended.  A 
specific  for  consumption  is  still  to  kill 
a  jay  and  place  it  in  the  embers  till 
calcined,  after  which  it  is  drunk  at 
stated  times  in  water.  Hares'  brains 
are  recommended  for  infants  prema- 
turely bom.  Children  suffering  from 
fits  are,  or  rather  were,  passed  through 
cloven  ash-trees.  Bread  baked  on 
*Cbod  Friday  will  not  only  keep  seven 
years,  but  is  a  remedy  for  certain 
complaints.  The  seventh  son  of  a 
seventh  son  can  perform  cures.  In 
fact,  a  pharmacopoeia  of  such  super- 
stiticms  might  be  compiled. 

The  New  Forest  peasant  puts  abso- 
lute faith  in  all  traditions,  believing 
as  firmly  in  St.  S within  as  his  fore- 
fathers did  when  the  saint  was  Bishop 
of  Winchester;  turns  his  money,  if 
he  has  any,  when  he  sees  the  new 
moon ;  fancies  that  a  burn  is  a  charm 
against  leaving  the  house ;  that 
witches  cannot  cross  over  a  brook ; 
ihat  the  death's-head  moth  was  only 
first  .seen  after  the  execution  of 
Ghares  I. ;  that  the  man  in  the  moon 
was  sent  there  for  stealing  wood  from 
the  Forest,  a  superstition,  by  the  way, 
mentioned  in  a  slightly  difierent  form 
^y  Reginald  Pecock,  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
And  the  ^  stolen  bush '  referred  to  by 
X/aliban  in  the  Tempest  {Act  ii.,  So.  2), 
and  Bottom,  in  the  Midati/mmer 
Nigkfs  Dream  (Act  vi.,  Sc.  1),  is  still 
here  called  the  '  nitch,'  or  bundle  of 
isMots. 

Not  only  this,  but  the  barrows  on 
the  plains  are  named  after  the  fairies, 
and  the  peasant  imagines,  like  the 
treasure-seekers  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
that  they  contain  untold  wealth,  and 
that  the  forest  wells  are  full  of  gold." 

The  thoughtful  reader  will  see 
here  ideas  like  the  Platonic  doctrine 
of  tutelary  deities,  which  take  him 
back  to  Greece  ;  others  still  older, 
.as  the  faith  in  the  number  seven, 
remnants    of     Chaldean    mathe- 


matical science,  and  Hebraic 
theology. 

^But  confidence  in  charms  is  not 
confined  to  the  New  Forest  swain; 
many  a  hearty  country  squire, 
with  plenty  of  common  sense  and 
rational  enough  in  other  respects, 
nails  up  a  horseshoe  over  the  door 
of  his  "  den  "  in  full  faith  that  it 
will  keep  h\m  from  iU-luck.  Will 
a  sailor  be  found  bold  enoue^h  to 
throw  a  oat  overboard,  brave 
enough  to  trust  in  Gbd  and  good 
seamanship  rather  than  in  a  caul  ?  / 

The  greatest  enemy  to  a  belief 
in  amulets  is  the  advance  of  scien- 
tific knowledge.  "When  Harvey, 
in  1628,  demonstrated  that  the 
nutrition  of  the  body  was  sustained 
by  physical  means,  still  more  when 
Bichat,  150  years  later,  carried 
physiologists  another  ffreat  step 
forward,  shewing  that  me  tissues 
are  removed  and  replaced  in  obe- 
dience to  chemical  laws,  a  mighty 
blow  was  dealt  to  the  f  oimdations 
of  extravagant  credulity. 

Many  superstitions,  however, 
have  a  sound  basis.  It  is  a  good 
thing  that  people  should  think  it 
imlucky  to  wash  in  water  used 
already  for  the  ablutions  of  another. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  avoid  going 
imder  a  ladder,  especially  if  a 
drunken  labourer  be  staggering  up 
the  rung^  with  a  load  of  bricks,  or  a 
tipsy  painter  be  poising  a  perilous 
paint-pot  far  above  your  head ;  but 
when  a  glazier  declines  to  mend 
your  window  because  called  to  do 
so  on  a  Friday,  or  a  lady  rises  and 
leaves  the  table  (as  we  have  some- 
times seen),  because  the  four- 
teenth guest  sends  an  excuse,  then 
such  weaknesses  become  incon- 
venient and  imreasonable. 

In  the  East  the  disturbing  ele- 
ment of  the  study  of  science  has 
not  come  in,  hence  amulets  main- 
tain their  position.  /A  favourite 
amulet  in  Anibiaatthisdayisapiece 
of  paper  endorsed  with  &e  names 
of  "  The  Seven  Sleepers  and  their 
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Dog."  One  can  imagine  a  dog  to 
be  a  good  safeguard,  but  seven 
sleepers  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
to  be  much  on  the  qui  vive  to  protect 
the  wearer  of  this  special  charm. 
^ As  amulets  have  existed  from  the 
commencement  of  the  world,  they 
will  continue  to  its  destruction. 
They  are  called  by  different  names : 
"  Perkins'  Tractors,"  **  Mesmeric 
Pads,"  and  the  thousand  and  one 
commercial  forms  of  applying 
so-called  electricity  and  galvanism, 
Pulvermacher's  Belts  and  Dar- 
low's  Skeuasma,  probably  owe 
most  of  their  curative  power  to 
some  such  mental  influence.  To 
deny  that  they  do  cure  would  be 
insane.  Have  we  not  aU  seen 
warts  disappear  after  having  been 
touched  by  a  wedding-ring  r  / 

Perhaps  the  great  fault  of  phy- 
sicians in  this  most  literal  and 
material  age  is  to  undervalue  the 
enormous  curative  influence  of  the 
mind  over  special  forms  of  disease. 

Not  very  long  ago  grave  doctors 
ordered  what  were  called  *  *  anodyne 
necklaces;"  these  were  simply 
strings  of  beads  formed  from  the 
root  of  the  white  briony,  to  be 
hung  round  the  infant's  neck  to 
assist  the  process  of  teething ! 

The  error  was  not  in  omering 
these  things,  but  in  believing  in 
them.  Similar  to  the  above  are 
the  practices  of  carrying  a  cramp- 


bone  for  the  cure  of  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  musdes  of  the 
legs,  and  a  horse-chestnut  for 
the  results  of  abdominal  conges* 
tion  [heemorrhoids]. 

Now  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
New  School  of  medicine  has  un- 
consciously revived  some  of  Xh» 
old  simples,  thus  shewing^  that 
they  were  based  upon  practical 
observation,  and  contained  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  truth. 

That  the  modem  emplo^inent  is 
independent  of  the  old.  use,  and 
not  merely  a  revival,  is  proved  by 
the  well-known  principle  pf  the 
homoeopathic  school  not  to  employ 
a  drug  in  the  treatment  of  symp- 
toms until  it  has  been  repeated^ 
demonstrated  to  have  the  power  of 
producing  similar  symptoms  in  the 
neaUhy  body.  Thus,  a  popular 
remedy  for  rheimiatism  and  rheu- 
matic gout  is  mustard ;  given  for- 
merly, perhaps,  on  the  doctrine  of 
signatures,  according  to  which 
some  physical  quality  of  the  drug 
indicates  its  use  in  disease :  e,g^ 
mustard,  a  hot  drug,  for  rheuma- 
tism, a  cold  complaint.  Our  silver 
spoons  tell  us  that  mustard  ecm- 
tains  sulphur ;  the  sulphur  exists 
in  an  extremely  divided  form. 
Now  it  so  happens  that  sulphur 
is  one  of  the  chief  specifics  for 
rheumatism  and  rheumatic  gout.* 
German  homoeopathy  revived  th« 


*  HahnemaDn  proved  his  medicines  hj  first  taking  himself  whatever  drug-  be 
wished  to  try,  and  then  administering  it  to  say  a  dozen  healthy  people.  If  identioal 
symptoms  appeared  in  about  ten  ont  of  this  number  he  registmd  them  aa  tbe 
symptoms  produced,  and  considered  the  others  exceptional  and  abnomukL  He 
noted  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physi(»l  reenlts.  The  moral  symptoms  entered  in 
his  register  for  "  Elder"  (Sambucuil  were  "lUtemper,"  "  Quarrelling,"  &c.  The 
widow  of  the  late  Professor  George  Boole,  of  Queen's  College,  Cork  (a  man  of  ex* 
oeptional  ability,  indeed  a  mathematic  pioneer),  has  many  notes  and  memorMt 
relating  to  Hahnemann,  for  the  publication  of  which  the  followers  of  the  great 
medical  reformer  ought  strennouiBly  to  call.  Some  years  after  Hahnemann's  death, 
Mrs.  Boole*s  father,  Mr.  Everest,  had  an  elder^tree  cut  down  in  his  garden.  !nie 
gardener  asked  what  was  to  be  done  with  it  His  master  said  it  oonld  be  cat  op, 
and  burnt  in  the  house.  The  m&n  was  astonished,  and  paid,  *'  Don't  yon  know  H^ 
always  unlucky  to  bum  elder?**  ''Why  so?"  asked  Mr.  Everest.  **It  sets  aQ 
the  folks  in  the  house  quarrelling  if  elder  is  burnt.  It  is  very  unlucky  to  bms 
elder.**  There  had  been  no  oonnection  whatever,  it  may  be  named,  between  this 
gardener  and  Hahnemann.  The  instance  is  truly  one  of  medical  sdenoe  veriijriiie 
popular  instinct.  ^[Ed.] 
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place  of  Euphrasia  in  tlie  treat- 
ment of  eye-disease,  as  observed 
by  that  most  pleasant  of  medical 
writers,  Dr.  Eichard  Hughes.  He 
says  in  his  Manual  of  Pharmaco- 
dynamics : 

'^  Its  name  in  most  languages  refers 
to  ittf  healing  power  over  these  organs 
(as  English,  Eye-bright;  German 
Avaen-^iyst;  French,  Casse-lunettes), 
ana  you  know  how  tiie  Archangel 
in  Milton,  when  he  would  clear  the 
viuon  of  our  first  parent, 

Pamd  with  Euphreuy  and  rue 
The  visoiu  nerve,  for  he  had  much  to  tee. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  in 
which  homoeopathy  has  revived  and 
confirmed,  while  defining,  the  old 
traditions  about  herbs." 

In  health  Euphrasia  causes  in- 
flammation of  the  outer  membrane 
(conjunctiva)  of  the  eye,  and  it 
cures  that  condition  when  induced 
by  disease. 

The  credulous  country-folk  round 
(}hiistchxirch  credit  Chydioke's 
chipping^,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  with  the  ciire  of  their 
cases  of  consumption.  CHiriously 
this  statue  is  of  alabaster,  which  is 
a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
lime,  both  enjoying  a  reputation  in 
the  present  day  for  relieving  the 
most  debilitating  symptom  of 
phthisis — ^its  night-sweats. 

Another  consumptive  remedy  is 


the  calcined  jay;  the  mineral  ashea 
would  consist  chiefly  of  phospho- 
rus, calcium,  and  silica,  each  of 
them  homoeopathic  remedies  for 
prominent  symptoms  of  **  decline.'^ 

Hare's  brain  for  atrophied  child- 
ren would  supply  them  with  fat 
and  phosphorus,  two  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  infant  cell- 
growth. 

The  American  provers  have 
found  that  the  lichen,  ^^  sticta^^^ 
will  induce  a  dry  and  concussive- 
cough  in  the  healthy,  and  that 
.^culus  (horse-chestnut),  will 
cause  hsomorrhoids. 

Once,  no  doubt,  many  so-called 
mafi^cai  remedies  had  their  foun- 
dation in  actual  fact  or  in  true 
instinct;  as  this  real  knowledge 
became  lost,  while  the  charm 
retained  its  place  through  custom, 
superstition  came  in  to  fill  up  tho 

gap- 
The  study  of  the  actual  basis  •£ 

ancient  superstitions  is  one  that 
might  be  pursued  with  advantage,, 
as  enabling  us  more  readily  to 
detect  falsities  and  counteract  fear. 
As  an  excuse  for  the  many  im- 
perfections of  the  present  brief 
sketch,  I  must  plead  that  it  haa 
been  written  in  moments  stolen 
from  repose,  and  amidst  the  pres- 
sure of  busy  professional  life. 

Edwakd  T.  Blake, 

M.D.,    M.R.O.S.E.,    F.B.II.S. 
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'*  FEEAE-AN-UCCARISH : " 

The  Hitngby  Gbabs. 

WHen  a  litfcle  one  pines  by  an  Irish  hearth. 
With  a  pinched  and  pale-faced  wasting, 

Like  a  starveling  thing  in  a  time  of  dearth, 
To  the  grave  very  surely  hasting  ; 

Tet  craving  food  with  an  eager  greed, 

All  it  can  seize  on  swallowing, 
Unsatisfied  still  its  insatiate  need, 

With  the  wan  cheeks  daily  hollowing; 

The  wise  women  say,  with  mysterious  nod. 
As  a  truth  there  is  no  denying, 
*^  The  lannuv  on  hungry  grass  has  'trod, 

And  will  die  when  the  year  is  dying. 

Unless  a  dower  from  the  Shevra's  Rath 

Is  plucked  when  the  full  moon  is  shining, 

A  flower  that  but  one  hour's  blooming  hath  ; 
There's  jio  other  cure  for  such  pining/* 


I  think  there  are  souls  through  this  life  tliat  pass, 
With  a  hunger  there's  no  allaying, 

That  have  surely  trod  on  the  hungry  grass 
In  fields  otherwhere  when  straying. 

And  nowhere,  nowhere  doth  earth  contain 
What  the  famine-gnawn  soul  desireth. 

Oh,  vain  is  the  seeking,  yea,  more  than  vain. 
For  the  food  that  its  need  requireth. 

And  there's  no  cure  on  this  earth  of  ours 
For  the  empty  soul's  sick  longing  ; 

There's  a  charm,  'tis  said,  in  some  herbs  and  flowers, 
But  they're  not  to  this  world  belonging. 

But  the  starving  soul  with  the  year  won't  die. 
Nor  for  many  a  year  long  and  dreary  ; 

In  famishing  need  it  will  pine  and  sigh, 
Till  of  life  and  of  pain  'tis  weary. 

0  soul,  that  on  hungry  grass  hast  trod, 

And  in  slow  starvation  pinest. 
There's  a  certain  cure  in  the  sweet  grave-sod. 

Of  all  cures  the  surest,  finest  ! 

KiiTHLBBir. 

BaUyvoyle,  Dungarvan. 
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Histoire  des  Croisades ;  par 
liiichand,  de  1' Academie  Fraii9aise; 
illustree  de  100  grandes  composi- 
tions, par  Gustavo  Dore.  Paris: 
Fume  J ouvet  et  Cie.     1 877. 

The  English  language  contains 
Qo  epic  to  illustrate  that  great 
series  of  warlike  expeditions  which 
became,  to  medieeval  Christendom, 
what  ihe  Trojan  War  was  to 
Sreece.  The  first  Crusade,  indeed, 
lias  been  nobly  illustrated  by  the 
'  *  Gerusalemme  liberata '  *  of  Tasso. 
But  it  requires  a  cultivated  know- 
ledge of  the  Italian  language  to 
appreciate  that  exquisite  poem ; 
uid  not  only  so,  but,  still  further,  a 
ponfidence  of  critical  verdict  which 
is  not  that  of  the  majorily,  to 
assign  to  it  its  true  rank,  at  the 
liead  of  the  epics  of  the  Latin  and 
Italian  tongues.  Translated  into 
English,  or  into  any  other  lan- 
gtiage,  the  spirit  and  perfume  of 
the  original  evaporate.  The  large 
thefts  from  Tasso  which  Milton, 
helping  himself  with  both  hands, 
transplanted  into  his  "Paradise 
Lost,"  have  suffered  grievously  in 
the  adaptation.  For  there  is  pre- 
sent in  the  poetry  of  Tasso  some- 
thing which  is  absent  in  most  of 
that  of  Milton,  of  Virgil,  and  we 
venture  to  add,  of  Dante—the 
element  of  poetic  belief.  Tasso 
M,  indeed,  execute  a  shorn  and 
cropped  edition  of  his  glorious 
poem,  in  which  the  supernatural 
element  was  excised.  The  fate 
of  the  work  was  such  as  might 
we  been  predicted.  Not  that  it 
^  necessary  that  the  poet  should 


believe,  ix  animo  and  with  imdoubt- 
ing  faith,  every  incident  of  the 
supernatural  machinery  by  means 
of  which  he  idealises  the  action  of 
his  poem.  But  it  is,  at  least, 
necessary  that  he  should  hold  it 
to  be  possible,  if  not  proven  to  be 
true.  The  sort  of  shadowy  border 
land  in  which  the  romantic  genius 
of  Scott  so  often  lost  itself  when 
he  approached  the  superstitions  of 
his  country,  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  state  of  scientific  doubt 
which  is  tolerable  in  the  poet.  He 
may  echo  talefe  of  the  wildest  magic 
under  the  half -protest  of  a  "  they 
say."  But  if  he  once  admit  to  his 
own  mind  that  he  is  talking  of  the 
impossible,  it  is  hard  to  save  his 
language  from  bearing  marks  of 
the  absiird. 

No  portion  of  European  history 
appeals  with  such  force  to  the 
imagination — especially  to  that  of 
the  young — as  the  epoch  of  the 
Crusades.  And  it  is  to  the  imagi- 
nation that  these  legends  shomd 
be  addressed.  If  the  dry  light  of 
geographical,  historical,  and  eth- 
nological science  is  turned  on  these 
dark  centuries  and  stormy  scenes, 
the  disillusion  becomes  too  cruel. 
The  grandest  names  of  mediaeval 
history — or  all  but  those  of  Qt)d- 
f  rey  of  Bouillon  and  of  King  Saint 
Louis — ^lose  their  lustre  in  the 
painful  and  sordid  pages  of  William 
of  Tyre.  Gibbon  has  said  almost 
as  much  in  his  famous  chapter  on 
the  Crusades  as  the  subject  will 
bear,  when  discoursed  on  in  Eng- 
lish prose/    The  barren  hills,  the 
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pestilential  ruins,  and  the  poisoned 
waters  of  Palestine ;  the  vapourous 
heat  of  the  p^eat  Jordan  valley, 
lyin^  at  a  level  of  from  600  to  1200 
f  eet  oelow  the  surface  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in    parts  of  which,    at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is 
death  to  a  European  to  sleep  ;  the 
bitter,  semi-fluid  darkness  of  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  the  path- 
less    wilds,     blinding    with     the 
reflection  of  the  white  soil;  the 
sidlen,    savage  Fellaheen,    lineal 
descendants  and  flt  representatives 
of    the    Pagan    Canaanites;    the 
Ashkenazim    Jews — almost    more 
repulsive  tiian  the  Fellaheen ;   the 
naked,  prowling,  lurking,  robbing 
Arab;  the  brutal  Turk,  who  yet 
seems  a  sort  of  man  among  bipeds 
of    a    lower     order; — all      these 
(except  the  last)   have  but  little 
changed  since    the  time  when  a 
residence    in  Palestine    for  three 
or  four  generations  was  enough  to 
turn  the  blood  of  Norman  knight- 
hood into  that  of  a  stricken  leper. 
Holding  as  fair  a  balance  between 
the  poetic  faith  of  Tasso  and  the 
miserable,     petty      chronicle      of 
William  of  Tyre  as  it  is  competent 
to  literature  to  strike,  the  gpreat 
work    of    Michaud    is     at    once 
charming  and  instructive.      It  is 
written  in  the  graceful  and  some- 
what   stately  diction    which    the 
French  language   has    now  lost. 
Divided  into  22  books,  it  gives  the 
history  of  the  Crusades  &om  the 
preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit  in  a.d. 
1096  (with  a  preliminary  retrospect 
of  the  state  of  Palestine  from  the 
time  of  Constantine),  down  to  the 
last  Crusade  against  the  Turks,  in 
1390  A.D. ;   concluding    with    the 
chapter  on  the  spirit,  the  influence, 
and  thai  result  of  the  Crusades. 
This  standard  and  valuable  French 
work  is  now    reproduced    in    an 
Edition  de  luxe,  illustrated  by  100 
compositions  from  the  fertile  and 
masterly  pencil  of  Gustavo  Dor6. 
No  critic  can  lay  at  the  door  of 


this  artist  the  reproach  of  failing 

to  identify  his  conceptions  lithtk 

spirit  of    his  author.     We  oolj 

wonder  why  it  is  not  Tasso  ntlia 

than   Michaud  whose  pagtt  M. 

Dor6  has  selected  for  his  theoe. 

Familiar  as  all  the  admirers  of  tk 

great  French  artist  are  with  ^ 

shifting  lights,  now  dreamy,  sot 

lurid,  whicn  his  imagination  casa 

upon  the  humblest  scenes,  there  b 

yet  much  in  the    illustrations  ^ 

'*Les    Croisades"    that    deno» 

an  inexhaustible    play  of  fancr. 

The       famous      chapter,    "D^ 

Femmes    dans    les  C^isadefir''^ 

illustrated  by  a  graceful  dn^ 

of   captive    European    ladies,  a 

attire  to  which  that  of  the  pres^^ 

day  has  somewhat  closely  retuinri 

Anxious-eyed     women,    in    ti] 

Norman  caps,  look  down  from  i^ 

canopied  perron  of   some  Gotb- 

French     town     on    the  host  d 

children    bound     on    that  ntos 

frantic  of  all  these  wild  ejmeditiifi 

—the  ChHd's  Crusade.    The  ^ 

in    which    the    ladies   and  cE' 

dren    of    the    chateau   hang  ^^ 

the  winding   stone    staircase,  ti 

listen     to     the    recitals   of    '^ 

viUran,^^  seated  in  the  porch,  l^  > 

charming  scene,  transphuitedfn'Q 

the  12th  to  the  19th  century.  ^ 

plate  called  "Troubadourschantap 

les  gloires  de  la  Croisade,"  mi?-; 

illustrate     the      "  Decamen»D: 

"Saint  Louis  prisonnier"  is  If* 

haps  the  most  highly  imaginatire 

design  in  the  whole    series,  ccc- 

trasting  with  the   purely  him^ 

interest  of  the  next  plate,  *'Amw 

au    Cairo     des     Prisonniers    ^' 

Minieh,"  where  the  downcast  I* 

undespaiiing    veterans,   and  t*^ 

shoutmg    and    tossing   crowd  ^ 

spectators  are  set  in  a  rich  fran)*- 

work  of  Mauresque  architecture. 

Nothing  can  more  shew  men  bo* 

thoroughly  the  France  of  to-^J 

has  broken  with  the  historic  j*^ 

than  the  modem  neglect  of  tB*J 

heraldic   lore    of    which   andei^ 
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^nce  was  so  fulL  The  "Armoires 
ela  Salle  desCroisades"  (pubHshed 
.t  Paris  in  1842)  contains  some 
lelineations  wldch  are  perfectly 
letestable,  from  an  heraldic  point 
>f  view ;  besides  repeated  attri- 
mtions  of  the  same  arms  to 
iifferent  families.  It  must  have 
)een  owing  to  some  misguidance 
)f  this  kmd  that  M.  Dore  has 
^ven  to  Saint  Louis,  in  the 
plate  "Saint  Louis  arrive  devant 
Damietta,"  a  shield  which  would 
tiave  belonged  to  the  Sire  d' Albret ; 
ind  that  in  the  spirited  scene  of 
the  battle  of  Arsar,  Bichard  Coeur 
le  Lion  should  be  made  to  bear, 
instead  of  the  two  lions  borne  by 
the  Dukes  of  Normandy  and  Kings 
of  England  down  to  the  time  of 
Henry  II.,  a  reversed  lion,  which 
is  the  badge  of  the  Duchy  of 
Joliers.  A  single  lion  also  appears 
on  the  binding,  as  apparently  in- 
tended to  represent  the  arms  of 
England.  Gniese  are  small  mat- 
ters to  most  people ;  but  they  are 
not  unimportant  in  a  work  that 
treats  of,  if  not  the  cradle,  yet  one 
of  the  earliest  recorded  schools,  of 
the  hieroglyphic  language  of 
heraldry. 

The  plates  called  the  *'  Hospi- 
tality of  the  Barbarians  towards 
the  Pilgrims,"  and  the  *' Arming 
of  the  Hungarians,"  are  instances 
of  the  charm  which  waits  on  the 
pencil  of  M.  Dor6  when  he  chooses 
to  use  it  with  a  touch  as  minute 
and  delicate .  as  that  of  George 
Omikshank,  although  at  the  same 
time  with  a  depth  of  colour  which 
our  veteran  artist  has  not  attained. 
The  desolation  in  the  scene  called 
"LesDevanciers,"  and  the  circum- 
stantial horrors  of  the  funerals  after 
the  battle  of  Dorylee,  give  very 
graphic  pictures  of  what  may  be 
looked  for  in  many  a  Bulgarian 
valley  some  short  time  hence— the 
terror  of  artillery  having  been 
added  to  all  the  deathly  enginery 
of  the  Crusaders.     The  splendid 


volumes  have  an  unusual  interest 
at  the  present  moment. 


Serious  Letters  to  Serums  Friends. 
By  the  Countess  of  Caithness. 
London:  Triibner  and  Co.  1877. 

Although  this  volume  contains 
many  ideas'  which  would   startle 
orthodox  readers,  yet  there  is  also 
so  much  that  is   eminently  sug- 
gestive in  the  broad  and  hopeful 
views    of    life    that   it  advances, 
that  even  those   who    would  not 
agree  with  its  more  distinct  dogmas 
might    reap   some    pleasure    and 
benefit  from  its  spirit.  The  author 
has  thought  earnestly  for  herself 
upon  the  grandest  problems  which 
our  intelligence  can  reach.      The 
anomalies  of  this  present  existence 
have  led  her  to  look  for  a  wider 
light  by  which  to  interpret  them ; 
and  instead  of  keeping  ner  inquir- 
ing vision  within    the    limits  of 
every-day  lif  e,  she  has  turned  it 
upon    the    dim     depths     of    the 
universe  in  the  endeavour  to  detect 
therein    something'  of    the    long 
•  sweep  of  the  Divine  laws.     There 
must  always  be  minds  that   will 
find  delight  in  inquiries  such  as 
these,  notwithstanding  that  they 
wiU  be  regarded  by   their  more 
easily     satisfied     neighbours     as 
rash  and  over-curious.     In  their 
essays  to  discover  the  lands  that 
lie  beyond  the  waters  of    time, 
they  are  ever  supported,  as  was 
Columbus    in     his     search     for 
America,     by    an   unconquerable 
conviction  of  their  reality.     Those 
who  have  not  time  or  inclination 
for  this  species  of  research  and 
speculation,  may  do  well  to  expand 
their     minds      by    consideration 
of  the  conclusions  of  those  who 
have  ventured  to  cross  these  most 
dif&cult  waters.      And  although 
most    will    be    inclined    to    cry 
"Breakers  ahead"  when  they  face 
some  of  the  theories  propounded 
by  the  Countess  of  Caithness  in 
Serious  Letters,"    yet  her  con- 
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elusions  with  regard  to  the  life 
which  most  immediately  concerns 
MB,  that  of  this  planet,  are  so 
orderly,  and  her  spirit  is  so  deeply 
religious,  that  it  is  possible  to 
follow  and  only  differ  from  her 
in  a  measure. 

Although  it  is  impracticable 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
literary  notice  to  deal  with  the 
subjects  which  are  discoursed  upon 
in  these  letters,  yet  we  may  draw 
attention  to  one  or  two  points  of 
interest.  For  instance.  Lady  Caith- 
ness thtis  refers  to  the  word 
**  at-one-ment,"  which  is  so  gene- 
rally, though  not  always,  narrowed 
in  its  meaning : — 

"The  great  thing  after  which  wo 
should  Btrive  is  this  oneness  with  the 
Father,  and  when  we  have  attained  to 
it,  then  are  we  truly  the  sons  of  God 
and  in  heaven,  even  while  outwardly 
dwelling  on  this  discordant  earth; 
indeed  it  is  only  discordant  and  in< 
harmonious  because  it  is  not  at  one 
with  God.  Although  Jesus  came  nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago  to  reconcile  it 
to  €k>d  and  to  make  the  revelation  of 
this  AT-ONE-MENT,  yet  it  is  still  in 
opposition,  so  true  it  is  that  the 
natural  man  is  at  enmity  with  Crod.'' 

In  speaking  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Fall,  she  says  : — 

"I  would  rather  then  believe  that 
we  were  originally  destined  to  have 
lived  as  pure  Fluidio  spirits,  in  a  far 
happier  sphere  than  this  purgatorial 
earth,  having  been  created  '  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels/  to  whose 
degree,  and  still  higher  degrees,  we 
diould  have  attained,  by  patient  and 
confiding  perseverance  in  well  doing 
in  the  neaveiHy  path  set  before  us, 
and  that  we  never  need  to  have  come 
to  a  material  earth,  or  to  have  been 
clothed  in  the  skins  of  beasts,  «.e.,  in 
these  material  bodies  of  flesh,  which 
so  limit  out  innate  soaring  capacities 
and  aspirations.  I  believe  that  ow 
4>u^  rebellion,  in  the  spiritual  state, 
caused  us  to  fall  away  'From  the 
heaven  thai  was  about  us  ii^  o%ir  in- 
fancy ,*  and  that  we  have  each  indi- 
vidually ^en  exactly  into  our  own 


place — not  any  one  else's  place— bot 
our  own  particular  place,  the  one 
exactly  adapted  to  our  paiticiilar 
state,  or  quality.  And  that  we  hftT» 
been  bom  on  to  a  material  earth,  noi 
as  a  punishment  due  to  o>ar  ^' 
obedience,  but  as  a  natural  nuwwh^ 
consequence  of  our  own  matenal  pco- 
pensities,  which  have  caused  us  t^) 
turn  away  from  our  higher,  and  seek 
to  satisfy  our  lower  nature,  oq  % 
material  plane — a  literal  feeing  on 
the  husks  left  by  the  swine  ckr  )o««r 
animals — for  whom  the  mat^ial  food 
was  provided. 

We  thus  believe  that  we  of  tk* 
human  race  on  this  earth  are  fslla 
creatures,  not  because  we  have  in- 
herited the  curse  pronounced  upon  i 
distant  progenitor,  called  'the  fi^ 
Adam,*  but  because  we  are  each  tk 
fathers  of  our  own  faults,  comb- 
quently  each  our  own  Adam,  sad 
may  therefore  have  to  expiate  thai 
until '  the  third  and  fourth  generatitaLi 
or  over  and  over  again,  and  until  «« 
are  able  to  perceive  ^at  they  aUw 
separate  us  from  our  heavenly  Father, 
and  we  feel  impelled  by  the  eanwst 
desire  to  arise  and  go  to  our  FsUmt 
and  say,  '^Father,  we  hiMwe  simmei 
against  heaven  and  before  thee,  and  sn 
no  longer  worthy  to  be  called  <Af 
children ;  *  when  we  shall  be  reoetrwi 
back  again  into  the  heavenly  habt- 
tations,  and  shall  again  be  *the 
children  of  God,  being  the  chiMm 
of  the  resurrection/  For  we  are  told 
that  our  '  Father  runneth  to  meet  u. 
even  when  he  seeth  us  a  great  wsf 
off.' 

But  in  the  meantime,  and  nntfl  m 
troly  repent  and  seek  His  forgiTeaesk 
we  are  no  longer  worthy  to  be  caUel 
His  children,  on  account  of  our  d»> 
obedience  and  voluntary  *  jownyey  iaM 
a  far  country,*  and  'uniU  we  cawu  U 
wirselves,*  and  are  able  to  see  the  klSij 
of  our  ways,  we  are  but  seeking  t» 
feed  ourselves  on  the  food  prov^ieA 
for  the  lower  animals  (a  d^rae  cl 
spirit  element  at  a  less  advanced  stve 
of  development),  and  ^i^ch  altho^ 
sufficient  for  their  necessities  and  sor 
tenanoe,  can  furnish  us  but  vxtk 
*  husks,*  as  compared  to  the  ma» 
spiritual  nutriment  we  were  destintd 
to  have  partal^en  of  in  our  Fatber'i 
house ;  we  are  literally  indulging  ia 
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swiiuBh  tastes    and    feeding    upon 
swinish  food." 

This  will  perliaps  be  sufficient 
to  shew  our  author's  style  and 
quality  of  thoueht. 

A  story  is  told  by  Lady  Caithness 
of  a  little  boy  of  hers  who  passed 
away  many  years  ago  before  the 
age  of  five ;  a  story  of  so  mar- 
vellous a  nature  that  we  cannot 
but  reproduce  it.  A  child  enjoying 
good  health,  lie  was  wont  to  make 
rhymes ;  and  this  mystic  prophetic 
morsel  is  one  of  them : — 

Early  in  sprinff  I  got  a  new  wing, 
Goyered  wiw  silver  and  gold. 

It  helped  me  to  fly,  up  to  the  sky, 
And  thus  is  my  history  told. 

Verily  the  strangest  autobiography 
we  have  met  with. 


BecoUections  of  the  Irish  Church, 
By  Eichard  Sinclair  Brooke,  D.D. 
London:  Macmillan  &  Co.    1877. 

This  is  an  interesting  volume, 
neither  composed  of  ecclesiastical 
statistics,  nor  disguised  sermons, 
but  given  rather  to  pleasant  classic 
gossip  about  eminent  divines,  seen 
mostly  not  as  priests,  but  as  men. 
The  recollections  are  rather  of  the 
shining  lights  of  the  Irish  Church 
than  of  the  Church  itself,  and  are, 
perhaps,  the    more    readable   on 
that  account.    Dr.  Brooke  is  one 
of    those    septuagenarians    who, 
having  fought  their    fight,    pass 
into  a  serene  atmosphere  of  lov- 
able old  age,   full  of    sparkling 
memories,  and  not  imtouched  with 
humour.     He  was  for  many  years 
incumbent  of  the  Mariners'  Church 
at  Kingstown,  and  afterwards  the 
holder  of  a  rectory  in  England. 
Near  five-and-twenty  years  ago  he 
was  publishing  poems,  and    the 
brightness  of  a  genial  style  is  in 
lis  writing  still.     "We  will  deny 
;  ourselves  me  pleasure  of   repro- 
j  ducing  any  of  Dr.  Brooke's  wide 
!  experiences  or  lively  and  pertinent 
lAnecdotos;    for  what    is  learned 


and  witty  will  make  its  way  witii- 
out  help  of  ours.  We  will,  how- 
ever, make  an  extract  from  his 
book  which  may  perhaps  interest 
some  of  the  old  friends  of  this 
magazine : — 

''In  Gurry's  shop  was  also  bom, 
cradled,    and    nursed,    Hie    Dublin 
University  Magazine.      Its  first  editor 
was  Anthony  Poplar,  alias  the  Rev. 
Charles  Stuart  Stanford.      Some  of 
its  succeeding  managers — for  it  had 
many  nurses — were,  I  am  told,  Isaao 
Butt,  succeeded    by  Oharles    Lever 
the   novelist ;    Percy    Boyd ;  James 
McGlashan,  the  pubhaher,  who  edited 
it  for  some  time  with  much  judgment ;. 
Gheyne  Brady,   a  nephew  of    Lord 
Ghancellor     Brady;     then     Joseph 
Sheridan  Lefanu,  the  novelist ;  after 
which,  on  my  going  to  live  in  England, 
I  lost  sight  of  the  good  vessel  itself, 
and  of  course  of  the  skippers  who- 
held  its  helm.  Yet  I  hear  on  all  sides 
it  is  doing  admirably,  and  selling  well. 
Some  of  the  original  contributors 
were  as  follows: — ^Digby  Pilot  Starkey^ 
who     wrote     under    the    name    of 
*  Ad  vena ' ;    John     Francis    Waller, 
facile   princeps  in  prose    or  poetry; 
Joseph  Sheridan  Lefanu,  now  curd- 
ling our  blood  with  the  horrors   of 
*The  Watcher,'  and  now  delighting 
us  with  the  fun  and  humour  of  *  Jamea 
Sullivan   in  the    Great    Snow,'    tho 
most  inimitable  Irish  tale  in  the  wide 
world.     Then  there  was  Lover,  song- 
ster, raconteur  and    humorist;    Dr- 
Anstor,   the  translator    of    Goethe's 
Faust ;  Rev.  James  Wills ;  Professor 
Hamilton,  the  astronomer;  William 
Garleton,  author  of  Traits  and  Stories 
of  Irish  Life ;  Dr.  Maginn  of  Gork,  a 
sparkling  gem  of  talent,  some  time 
editor    of    Frasen's    Magaaine;    Dr» 
William      Stokes,     Dublin's      great 
physician  ;  Rev.  William  Alexander, 
now  Bishop  of  Derry,  and  his  gifted 
lady ;    Frederick  M^nt,   R.  N.  ;  Mr. 
Percy  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Horace  Towns- 
hend,    Miss    Nina    Gole,    Mortimer 
Gollins,  Dr.    Henry  Maunsell,  Miss 
Broughton.  Mr.  Stopf ord  Brooke  (my 
eldest     sou),     contributed     reviews,, 
essays,   and  a  few  lyrics;  and    Sir 
Emerson  Tennant  'Geylon  and  tho 
Gingalese ; '  the  Rev.  William  West, 
late   Rector   of  Delgany,   ^Oriental 
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Travels ; '  the  Rev.  George  BritUdne, 
-*  Tales  of  Irish  Life ; '  Percy  Boyd, 
aondry  papers  on  the  'Gtooan 
Bursohen;'  Mr.  G.  P.  James,  the 
prolific  English  novelist.  Tales; 
Clarence  Mangan,  poet  and  linguist, 
ivas  the  author  of  the '  Anthologia  Ger- 
manica  and  Hibemica/  a  protracted 
•chain  of  masterly  translations.  Some 
wild,  opium-eating  genius,  from  the 
^NortheOountrie,'  and  Belfast,  sent  in 
papers  peppered  all  through  with  mad 
eccentric  talent,  under  the  name  of 

*  Ooul  Goppagh ' ;  Mr.  Galcraft  gave 
us  interesting  and  exhaustive  memoirs 
of  the  '  Theatre  and  its  Ohildren ; ' 
then  Oharles  Lever  published  novel 
After  novel  in  extenso  in  the  magazine  ; 
"Mi,  Jukes  many  scientific  papers ;  the 
Bev.  John  Heard,  of  London,  con- 
tributed some  admirable  es8a3rs.  The 
late  Sir  William  Wilde  was  a  writer 
for  The  University,  along  with  two 
great    Irishmen,  ur.    Petrie,   whose 

•  Round  Towers '  are  widely  known  ; 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Ferguson,  the  author 
of  *The  Forging  of  the  Anchor,*  a 
rare  poem  for  merit,  beauty,  and 
power,  and  likewise  the  narrator  in 
the  pages  of  the  magazine  of  *The 
Hibernian  Nights'  Entertainments,' 
in  which  Mr.  Ferguson  himself,  an 
Irish  scholar,  exhibits  all  through  the 
genuine  spirit  and  favour  of  Celticism 
in  a  pecuHar  degree. 

A  large  number  of  the  fullebt  and 
soberest  articles — religious  and  poli- 
tical— were  written  from  time  to 
time  for  the  magazine  by  the 
O'SuUivan  brothers,  both  converts 
from  Romanism.  Sam,  as  a  writer, 
was  a  little  prosy,  but  accurate  and 


emphatic.  Murtagh,  or  M<»tima^^tke 
younger  brother,  was  a  btiDitti 
creature,  and  a  gnat  orator  on  pUt- 
f  orm  or  in  pulpit,  besides  an  aocom- 
plished  litUrateur.  When  a  yomg 
man  he  contributed  to  the  mansne 
rather  a  striking  novel.  The  NetSk 
of  Oarretdovm,  in  which  he  dsiaiba 
with  poller,  how  society  in  Irdaad 
in  every  rank,  was  crippled  snd  de- 
pressed before  the  abolitbn  of  the 
mfamous  Penal  Laws.  Profe«orBiitt 
a,\ao  is  said  to  have  been  i^ty  d  a 
like  enormity  in  his  juvenile  dijB, 
namely,  writing  a  novel!— it  i» 
entitled  The  Gap  of  Bamemon* 
but  in  this  I  may  possibly  be  inemr. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Butt  was  a  God- 
servative,  and  so  eloquent  in  the  cum, 
that  0*Connell,  who  dreaded  theskock 
of  his  encounter  in  the  oratorieilliiti} 
spoke  of  him  with  a  coarse  pan  vpoa 
ms  name  as  'that  ferocioiu  Bell- 
wether Butt.' 

I  think  I  have  given  an  acciiiate]i|t 
of  the  contributors  to  the  IMi» 
University  Magazine,  as  far  ai  I  know 
of  them.  Doubtless  many  emiiMD^ 
names  have  been  omitted,  lunplf 
through  ignorance,  and  not  from  VQ 
want  of  attention  or  respect  on  iiT 
part ;  and  one  more  humble  nsn^  ^ 
may  append  to  the  catalogue  of  c» 
tributors — it  is  that  of  him  whowiiki 
these  lines.** 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  h^ 
again  the  voices  of  some  of  tiw* 
old  contributors  ;  but  moat  <i 
them,  with  the  Irish  Church, «« 
now  of  the  *'  disestablii^ed  "  p«^ 


*  BameBmore  is  a  wild  defile  thioogh  the  Donegal  mountahu,  in  the  neidibooibiol 
of  the  parishi  held  by  Mr,  Butt's  father.  In  this  defile  Mons.  Bapin  is  M  t»  ^^ 
written  most  of  his  History  qf  England, 
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THE  LOGIC  OF  THE  METHODS  OF  WAE. 


In  the  old  barbarous  days,  some 
four  or  &ye  centuries  ago,  there 
was  nota  standing  army  in  Europe. 
With  the  advance  of  civilisation 
war  has  become  one  of  the  learned 
professions,  and  as  over-crowded 
as  the  rest. 

A  new  and  deadlier  engine  of 
destruction  is  produced  every  year. 
Simultaneously,  what  remained  of 
chivalry  gives  place  to  science,  per- 
sonal prowess  tails  before  discipline 
and  a  calculator  in  spectacles.  The 
soldier  that  was  the  ready  follower 
in  the  fortunes  of  an  elective  duke, 
or  a  proud  member  of  a  local  clan, 
is  now  a  simple  unit  of  a  mass  of 
obedient  human  machines.  The 
poetry  of  war  is  on  the  wane ;  but 
what  makes  its  '*painf id  prose'' — 
the  roar  of  the  rifled  cannon,  the 
scream  of  the  shell,  the  rapid  ping 
of  the  breech-loader,  the  thunder- 
ous sound  of  the  torpedo,  the  com- 
pound noise  of  grape,  canister, 
mitrailleuse — ^is  more  prevalent 
than  ever. 


The  beauty  of  war,  if  there  be 
any  beauty  in  war,  lies  in  the 
heroic  qualities,  the  virtues  that 
it  evokes.  As  the  method  of  war 
is  subject  now  as  ever  to  wide 
fluctuations  and  developments,  any 
nascent  military  inventions,  in 
order  to  be  hailed  .with  any  good 
favour,  ought  to  belong  to  one  of 
three  categories.  They  should  be 
such  as  wUl  foster  personal  viitue 
as  an  element  of  war ;  such  as  will 
reward  a  well-meaning  and  indus- 
trious race  with  power  above  that 
of  a  depraved  or  disturbing  people; 
or  such  as  tend  to  cancel  war 
altogether.  If  the  flrst  of  these 
alternatives  cannot  be  realised, 
and  the  prosecution  of  the  second 
becomes  too  heavy  a  burden  to  be 
borne,  the  last  should  be  striven 
for  by  all  practical  measures 
possible,  as  weu  as  by  the  gentle 
educative  influences  of  the  Uto- 
pianists. 

OfiBloialism,  which  in  former  days 
meant  gentility,  or  the  aristocratic 
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element,  claims  to  regulate  the 
methods  of  war,  and  there  is  even 
a  sort  of  international  agreement 
to  such  methods,  which  is  reason- 
ably adhered  to  until  it  suits  some 
race  or  other  to  be  iconoclastic  and 
outrage  conventionality.  The 
noble  French  knights  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
settled  on  gentlemanly  principles 
that  the  well-bom  were  the 
warriors,  and  the  common  herd 
best  relegated  to  vulgar  pursuits  ; 
and  if  there  could  have  been 
maintained  an  international  univer- 
sity of  chivalry,  war  no  doubt 
would  have  been  a  combat  of 
aristocratic  champions  making  use 
of  exquisite  and  strictly  regmated 
weapons.  But  the  English 
yeomen  disdained  not  to  string  the 
yew  tree  bow,  no  seemly  weapon 
for  knightly  hands,  at  least  so  said 
the  kmghtly  oracles;  and  the 
result  was  that  tens  of  thousands 
of  the  keepers  of  the  lofty  military 
traditions  were  slain  by  inferior 
forces  for  their  orthodoxy. 

When  the  knightly  lance,    the 
plaything   of  the  courtly  tourna- 
ment, as  well  as  the  arm  of  serious 
war,   gave  way  to    the  plebeian 
arrow,  which  then  in  its  turn  was 
beginning  to  be  accompanied  by 
the      stiU     more     indiscriminate 
weapon,   the  rude  caniion,  there 
was  marked  the  beginning   of  a 
mighty  revolution.      For  a  long 
time  the  bellowing  tube  did  not 
reveal    its     coming     importance, 
owing  to  the  rudeness  of  the  arm 
and  ignorance  and  awkwardness 
in  its  use.     But  it  was  a  develop- 
ment   further  removed  from  tne 
knightly    ideal    than     even     the 
charging   of  arrows  for  the  long 
bow  with  a  phial  of  quicklime  or 
an  ounce  of  wildfire.     Those  were 
smaU  breaches  upon  the  aristo- 
cratic methods  of  war,  this  was  a 
baby  giant  coming  to  break  them 
down.      When   artillery,    in    the 
sense  that  we  now  know  the  word, 


first  came  to  outdo  the  old  and 
general  "artillery,"  or  craft  of 
archery,  the  picture  presented 
reminds  us  of  times  still  more 
remote,  when  the  barbaric  elejihaiit 
made  panic  among  the  mounted 
horsemen,  brave  enough  so  lonz 
as  they  might  fight  in  wonted 
orthodox  fashion. 

The  chivalrous  and  aristocrat 
idea  of  war  is  not  of  mediseral 
birth:  the  Spartans  committed  the 
cares  of  trade  to  the  servile  class, 
as  unworthy  of  generous  and  free- 
bom  souls,  and  by  a  fierce  asceti- 
cism prepared  themselves  for  all 
the  vicissitudes  and  hardships  of 
the  position  of  men  of  valour  and 
honour.  None  were  admitted  to  the 
roll  of  the  cavaliers  among  the 
Athenians  that  were  not  both  in 
good  plight  of  body,  and  possessed 
of  considerable  property. 

There  is  a  possible  philoeo;^ 
theory  of  war  very  different  from 
those  already  named,  and  a  rathe' 
miserable  one,  namely,  that  war  k 
an  escape-valve  for  the  turbuleiit 
element  of  the  community,  a  resort 
for  exuberant  physical  axrogance, 
a  bitter  medicine  for  hot  olood. 
An  old  philosopher  avers  that  the 
natural  state  of  man  is  a  state  d 
warfare.  This  is  an  over-state- 
ment; the  enthusiasm  of  war, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  few  bravoe^ 
savage  or  civilised,  or  when  a 
strong  excitement  is  swaying  a 
people,  is  for  the  most  part  a 
somewhat  fictitious  and  unreal 
thing.  Quarrellings,  which  some- 
times spread  to  large  oppositioin : 
national  antagonisms,  selfish  im- 
pulses, private  or  dynastic  fanati- 
cisms and  rivalries,  certainly 
actuate  mankind,  and  lead  up  to 
war.  But  war  is  their  outcome  only, 
and  not  to  be  called  the  natunl 
state  of  man. 

Physical  pride,  among  races  io 
a  state  of  comparative  aninuduiDf 
is  no  doubt  in  some  oases  so  strong 
as  to  give  a  limited  conntenaoce 
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to  the  maxiin  that  the  natural 
state  of  man  is  a  condition  of  war* 
fare.  To  allow  to  the  maxim  a 
general  truth  is  to  reduce  man 
to  the  level  of  rival  game  birds 
in  a  farmyard.  The  ancient  theory 
of  war  is,  indeed,  not  very  un- 
like a  picture  of  a  fighting-cock 
state: — 

Hands,  nails,  and  teeth,  these  were 
archaic  arms — 
Stones,  riven  fagots  from  the  woods^ 
rough  boughs, 
Fierce  flaming  brands ; — succeed  these 
rude  alarms. 
The  force  of  steel,  and  brass,  which 
mightier  mischief  rouse. 

But  there  are  even  aborigines 
of  gentle  and  peaceful  kind,  and 
in  our  more  civilised  communities 
the  pride  of  the  bravo  element  of 
society  is  not  so  pronounced  as  to 
drag  the  peaceful  many  into  any 
war  of  magnitude.  We  may 
dismiss  this  physical  view  of 
war  as  of  lessening  moment.  No 
modem  statesman  would  argue 
that  war  is  made  to  absorb 
a  superfluity  of  physical  energy 
that  would  otherwise  make  tne 
country  an  ungovernable  revel  of 
outrage.  Political  objects,  gradu- 
ally popularised,  and  by  conse- 
quence gradually  productive  of 
excitement  and  sympathy  among 
the  masses,  now  create  wars,  and 
the  army  performs  its  part  not  ixom. 
an  initiatory  enthusiasm,  but 
from  obedience  to  habit  and  com- 
mand. It  cannot  be  said  in  the 
generality  of  cases  that  the  men 
are  unwilling  to  obey,  but  rarely 
are  the  ranks  primarily  eager  for 
the  fray,  for  warfare's  sake.  To 
repress  the  military  ardour  of  an 
army,  provided  no  strong  passion 
held  its  natural  leaders,  or  their 
communicative  fire  could  be  kept 
from  exerting  its  influence,  it 
would  in  the  majority  of  cases  be 
sufficient  to  disband  the  host. 

''The  end  of  war,"  accordiitg 
io  orthodox  notions,  ''is  either  to 


redress  past  injury,  or  to  prevent 
future  injury,  and  the  mode  where- 
by Belligerent  Force  operates  to 
accomplish  one  or  other  of  these 
objects,  is  by  taking  security  from 
the  wrong-doer;'  in  other  words, 
by  the  seizure  of  his  property. 
Hence  war  implies  necessarily  a 
direct  operation  of  Force  against 
Property,  while  it  entails  only  acci- 
dentally the  employment  of  Force 
against  the  persons  of  individuals, 
by  reason  of  the  resistance  which 
they  may  offer  to  the  process  of 
taHng  security  from  the  wrong- 
doer." 

This  view  is  perhaps  no  more 
circuitous  than  that  of  the  legal 
eye  in  general  in  its  theory  of 
things.  But  it  is  too  limited  for  a 
generalisation,  in  that  it  includes 
only  certain  kinds  of  war;  it 
would  not,  for  instance,  apply  to 
a  battle  of  fanaticisms,  where  the 
employment  of  force  is  primarily 
against  individuals,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  proprietary  security  comes 
on  only  after  the  personal  passions 
are  exhausted. 

It  may  serve,  however,  as  a 
modem  representative  opinion 
upon  war,  and  will  shew  how 
completely  the  ancient  notion  of 

Eersonal  distinction  or  chivalry 
as  disappeared  from  it. 
The  ennobling  possibilities 
having  well  nigh  vanished  from 
the  fi^d  of  battle  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  mechanical  agencies  for  the 
personal  energy  and  daring  that 
met  the  foe  hand  to  hand,  war  has 
become  a  scientific  problem.  Its 
object  being  to  cripple  or  derange 
human  machinery  by  the  most 
elaborate  enginery  of  slaughter, 
to  profess  to  avoid  cruelty  in  the 
actual  conflict,  or  to  conduct  war 
according  to  principles  of  humanity 
and  civuisation  (in  alternative 
phrase,  brotherly  feeline  and 
politeness),  would  seem  to  be  not 
very  unlike  trying  to  tell  lies  truth- 
fully.   The  manner  of  fight  now 
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IB  to  wound  from  a  distance ;  first 
with  the  ordnance  of  long  range, 
Aien  the  mortar,  afterwards  come 
into  play  the  rifle,  the  lighter 
cannon,  the  mitraiUeizse,  and  at 
the  nearest  approach  to  close 
quarters,  the  revolver  pistol;  rarely 
now,  comparatively,  is  there  use 
for  sword  or  bayonet,  or  the 
^apple  of  one  with  another. 
The  rapidity  of  the  breech-loader 
keeps  an  interval  of  death 
between  actual  contact  of  man 
and  man. 

Whether  it  is  a  wise,  nay,  a 
justifiable  step,  politically,  to  maim 
tens  of  thousands  of  the  indivi- 
duals of  a  community,  to  roughly 
repair  their  injuries,  and  then  to 
retura  them  to  society  to  bring  a 
tidal  infusion  of  ph jBical  imperfec- 
tion into  its  very  bosom — incapacity, 
disease,  burden — is  a  grave  ques- 
tion on  which  it  is  scarcely  com- 
petent for  any  single  individual  to 
give  doOTiatic  ju^g^ent. 

But  that  it  is  cleaner  work,  and 
not  less  humane,  to  make  a  ''happy 
dispatch"  by  the  most  certain  mi- 
plements  of  death,  than  to  half 
till  by  a  less  deadly  woimd,  some 
will  be  disposed  to  believe  from 
the  study  of  the  accounts  of  the 
day  after  the  battle.  Here  is  a 
recital  of  the  sequela  of  a  modem 
action.  The  observer  {Daily  Tele- 
graphy  September  8th,  1877)  is  a 
surgeon  of  some  position  in  the 
United  States,  on  a  professional 
tour  through  districts  under  war. 
The  observations  are  of  the  prac- 
tice of  one  of  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe,  one  not  only  regarded  as 
civilised,  but  posii^  itselfas  civilis- 
ing; a  so-called  Christian  nation 
at  whose  capital  was  declared,  in 
1 868,  a  great  international  contract 
concerning  humanitarian  methods 
of  war. 

''  The  men  are,  as  a  rule,  put  into 
baUock  carts,  close  to  the  field  of 
action,  not  even  a  first  bandage  having 
been  applied  to  their  hurts,  and  are 


jolted  off  for  ten  or  twelTe  milMto 
some  village  where  there  k  a  Md 
hospital,  generally  already  crowded. 
There  they  are  allowed  to  lie,  joit  u 
they  first  fell,  in  their  uniforms,  it^ 
and  stained  with  blood,  wallowing  in 
their  own  excrements;  nobody  attends 
to  them,  brings  them  food  or  watir, 
or  does  the  least  thing  for  them ;  ^ 
groan  their  wretched   lives  oat  in 
agony  of  body  and  despair  of  aonl.  I 
was  at  Radonicza,  the  head-quirt(Bt 
of  the  Czar,  on  the  second  eTeaing 
after  the  great  battle.     About  ten 
p.m.  a  train  of  about  2000  wounded 
came  in  in  bullock  carts.    There  wai 
no  one  to  reoeive  them.     Kobodj 
brought  them  a  cup  of  bouillon  or  i 
drop  of  brandy.     They  had  had  no 
food  save  a  small  ration    of  black 
bread,  since  thev  were  carried  off  t^ 
field.     None  of  their  wounds  wen 
dressed.     Their  condition  was  simplj 
indescribable.     There  they  were,  in 
the  carts  ranged  along  the  side  of  tiu 
road,  filling  the  air  with  their  onei 
and  groans  ;  and  there  they  remained 
all  night,  exposed  to  the  bitter  cdi 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  Uh 
Emperor's    sleeping-place.       1   left 
Radonicza  between  ten   and  elefen 
a.m.  of  the  following  day  ;  and  then 
not  one  of  these  unfortunates  bed 
been  taken  out  of  a  cart,  had  Iu& 
wounds    dressed,    or    received  tite 
least      nourishment     or     attention. 
Whatever  assistance  I  proffered  wts 
uniformly     refused     on     the    ^ei 
that    none    but    a    ffn^luate    of  * 
Russian    surgical    college    could  be 
allowed  to  touch  Russian  wounded. 
Over   fifty  hours    certainly   eli^peed 
between  the  time  at  which  these  poor 
wretches  received  their  wounds  tod 
that  in  which  they  had  any  treatment 
whatsoever Utterly  inex- 
cusable is  the  barbarous  roughneet  of 
the  Russian  army  surgeons,  especialij 
in  cases  where  the  utmost  gentlena* 
is  needed  as  a  psychological  meant  of 
soothing  and  encouragement  to  the 
patient.    I   have  repeatedly  been  ft 
distressed  and  indignant  witness  of 
brutalities,  and  even  sheer  crueltiee, 
practised    by    the    medical    offioert 
towards  wounded  soldiers,  sudi  m  I 
could  not  have  conceived  it  possible 
that  any  civilised  human  being  would 
have  been  guilty  of. Jsit 
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before  an  operation,  bound  to  be 
attended  with  hideous  paiu  to  the 
patient,  I  asked  the  surgeon  in  charge 
why  he  did  not  administer  chloroform 
or  ether,  to  alleviate  the  sufifering  of 
the  soldier,  at  least  during  the  opera- 
tion. He  replied,  scornfully,  'Do 
you  think  I  have  time  to  waste  upon 
giving  aneesthetics  ?  He  must  nuke 
the  best  of  iti'  .  •  .  .On  my  road 
from  Plevna  to  the  Danube  I  passed 
over  600  wagons  laden  with  wounded 
of  all  ranks.  They  had  been  for  forty- 
eight  hours  on  the  road,  with  no 
provision  whatsoever  for  food  or 
medical  attendance,  under  a  burning 
sun  by  day,  and  a  cold  heavy  dew 
by  ni^^t,  guarded  by  a  few  Oossacks. 
No  nurses,  no  commissary,  no  stimu- 
lant to  cheer,  no  kind  word  to  en- 
courage ;  they  were  wounded,  and 
therefore  no  longer  useful  as  slaving- 
machines — ^the  sooner  they  died  the 
less  trouble  they  would  give.  At 
Gomy-Studen  I  saw  the  first  hospital 
worthy  of  tiie  name  ;  it  was  arranged 
by  Drs.  PrisselkofT  and  Wyrodsoff. 
accommodates  about  1200  men,  ana 
may  be  made  to  receive  2000  at  a 
pinch.  Well  situated  and  excellently 
organised,  it  is  provided  with  comforts 
as  weH  as  mere  necessaries,  and  an 
excellent  staff  of  able  surgeons.  In 
this  hospital,  and  in  this  one  oifdy^ 
can  I  conscientiously  testify  that  the 
wounded  received  the  attention  they 
merit.  But  what  is  an  arrangement 
applicable  at  the  outside  to  2000, 
when  the  fighting  of  one  week  alone 
has  yielded  between  14,000  and  15,000 
wounded  ?  If  these  appalling  short- 
comings are  sought  to  be  excused 
upon  the  pretext  that  money  has  been 
lacking  to  complete  the  hospital 
organisation  of  Ihe  army,  I  can  only 
say  that  a  country  has  no  right  to  go 
to  war  if  it  cannot  afford  to  ensure 
proper  treatment  to  its  wounded ;  and 
that  the  money  spent  in  champagne 
4md  luxuries  in  the    Russian  head- 

Suarters  would  be  better  applied  to 
[le  alleviation  of  the  agony  endured 
by  the  Czar's  'children'  at  his  behest. 
His  Majesty  should  put  a  stop  to  the 
splendid  living,  rioting,  and  drunken- 
ness of  his  high  officers,  and  insist 
that  the  poor  wretches  whom  he  has 
forced  into  the  fight  shall  be  properly 
taken  care  of." 


If  the  conditions  of  warfare  are 
such  that  one  of  theleading  nations 
of  the  world,  entering  upon  a  strag- 
gle at  an  hour  chosen  by  itself,  and 
after  months  if  not  years  of  pre- 
paration, can  only  produce  results 
uke  the  above  described  to  vouch 
for  its  vaunted  humanity,  then  in- 
deed it  is  idle  to  profess  civilisation 
in  war;  and  the  logical  mind  turns 
to  the  more  frequently  fatal  result 
of  the  explosive  Dullet,  or  the  most 
deadly  arm  that  can  be  devised,  as 
to  a  merciful  alternative.  What  sol- 
dier himself  would  not  choose  to 
die  like  a  man  in  his  place  rather 
than  like  a  dog  in  the  ditch,  or  than 
to  be  one  of  those  who  **  prayed  to 
be  killed  outright  rather  than  con- 
tinue to  suffer  the  tortures  inflicted 
upon  them  bv  ignorance,  neglect, 
and  want  of  foresight ; "  which 
very  natural  cries  the  American 
surgeon  avers  that  he  heard  issuing 
from  the  lips  of  men  who  had  lain 
forty  and  even  fifty  hours  with  im- 
tended  woimds. 

With  accounts  like  these  in 
mind,  and  they  do  not  strike  us  as 
particularly  novel,  it  seems  the 
effort  of  a  somewhat  pitiful  civili- 
sation for  diplomacy  to  cry  out  in 
injured  tones  about  the  explosive 
bullet.  If  warfare  is  to  ])e  made 
comfortable,  or  what  is  called  civil- 
ised, it  seems  strangely  illogical 
to  complain  of  the  most  vi^ent 
death  whilst  tolerating  a  lingering 
agony  endinffin  death  or  in  muti- 
lated life.  J3ere  is  the  voice  of 
authority  relative  to  events  in  the 
great  European  war  preceding  the 
present  coimict : — 

''There  have  been  committed  on 
the  part  of  the  French,  acts  not  less 
contrary  to  treaties  than  to  the  right 
of  nations,  and  the  usages  of  war 
among  civilised  peoples.  In  the 
battle  of  Woerth  it  was  remarked 
that  musket-balls  buried  themselves 
in  the  soil,  and  afterwards  with  the 
most  distinct  report  of  explosion  made 
the  soil  fly  around  them.  Imme- 
diately after  this  observation  Colonel 
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Beckedoff  was  seriously  wounded  by 

an  explosire  baU Researches 

prosecuted  on  tbds  matter,  and  not 
yet  concluded,  have  led  to  the  dis- 
coyery  among  the  munitions  taken  in 
Strasbourg  of  explosive  balls  for  the 
tabati^re  gun." 

This  complaint  bears  the  signa- 
ture of  no  less  a  personage  than 
Prince  Bismarck,  whose  text  is 
the  violations  by  the  French  in 
1870-1  of  the  Convention  of 
Gbneva. 

We  are  told  that  ''  the  measures 
to  be  adopted  for  overcoming  re- 
sistance are  susceptible  of  innnite 
modifications ;  and  it  is  in  respect 
of  such  modifications  that  the 
civilisation  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
ttiry  is  far  in  advance  of  that  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  and  may  be  expected 
in  its  turn  to  be  left  behind  by 
the  civilisation  of  futiire  ages." 

This  observation  from  Sir 
Travers  Twiss  may  lead  us  to  the 
question,  What  is  the  accepted 
creed  with  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  war  ?  If  not  known  to  chemists 
already,  any  day  may  disclose  the 
secret  of  the  chemical  or  electrical 
process  by  which  a  battalion  can 
be  annihilated  at  a  distance  of 
miles  from  its  enemy.  The  torpedo 
represents,  probably,  the  infantile 
stage  of  a  still  more  terrible 
maturity  of  deadly  power,  just  as 
the  awkward  early  cannon  steadily 
developed  into  the  Armstrong,  the 
Oatling,  or  the  KIrupp. 

Does  the  theory  of  civilisation 
incline  to  the  doctrine  of  the  old 
military  nobilities,  that  war  is  to 
be  conducted  by  persons  of  birth 
and  position,  and  that  plebeian 
weapons  are  to  be  excluded  from 
it;  or  to  the  conviction  that  the 
enlargement  of  the  mechanical 
powers  of  slaughter  must  be  pur- 
sued to  its  bitter  end?  We  see 
no  logioed  alternative,  and  in  the 
belief  that  science  to  the  uttermost 
is  the  only  path  that  can  be  fol- 


lowed, we  see  the  best  opportunity 
of  the  party  of  peace. 

That  the  terrible  progress  of  the 
science  of  slaughter  is  the  only 
possible  road  to  pursue  is  evident 
on  general  or  historical  piinciplee. 
but  the  fact  may  be  argued 
partially  in  detail.  If  a  nation 
from  the  gentle  promptings  of 
humanity  consents  to  eliminate 
from  its  warlike  methods  the  more 
wholesale  or  fatal  engines  of  de- 
struction, it  suffers  paralysis  if  it 
stands  alone.  The  strongest  nation 
morally  becomes  the  weakeit 
physically;  and  the  higher  law 
wluch  that  nation  might  be  the 
means  of  introducing  to  the  worid 
loses  its  sanction  on  the  ultimate 
plane.  Nay,  further,  if  a  group  of 
the  more  advanced  of  nations  with- 
hold from  use  amongst  themselveft 
chemical  powers  that  shock 
chivalry,  what  will  be  the  fate  of 
one  of  them  if  engaged  with  s 
nation  outside  the  civilised  ring, 
or  one  degree  lees  compunctious  ? 
In  these  days  a  deadly  secret 
cannot  long  remain  hidden;  the 
civilised  man  may  take  years  to 
develope  a  destructive  process  of 
which  a  barbarian  might  learn  to 
avail  himself  in  a  sin^e  month. 

There  are  possible  exceptions  to 
the  fact  just  stated.  A  race  in  a 
low  state  of  mechanical  develop- 
ment might  become  possessors  of 
a  line  of  armour-plated  vessels 
and  a  battery  of  nfled  ordnance 
with  its  complicated  machinery  and 
delicate  adjustments ;  and  theee 
mighty  engines,  so  formidable  ii 
capable  hands,  might  be  to  them 
nothing  more  practicable  than  a 
Chinese  puzzle.  Imagine  a  savage 
trying  to  "sight"  a  Krupp,  or  even 
to  load  it ! 

But  this  comfortable  doctrine 
must  not  be  pressed  too  far ;  the 
inventions  of  me  future  may  take 
a  form  not  less  deadly  while  more 
simple.  Trade  is  so  very  free  that 
a  barbaric  monarch  may  invest  his 
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Burplns  funds  in  the  most  adyanced 
prodnotions  of  the  most  renowned 
manufactories,  and  may  obtain  the 
most  skilful  en&^eers  of  the  most 
dvilised  countries,  if  he  will  bid  a 
high  enough  price  for  them. 

The  hopes  of  peace  for  the  world 
lie  apparently  rather  in  scienoe 
than  in  civiHsation.  Ciyilisation 
compromises  and  says,  Fi^ht,  but 
with  weapons  not  quite  the  most 
cruel.  Science  says,  Give  me  my 
full  tether,  and  I  will  shew  you 
how  to  make  war  impossible  by 
evolving  powers  of  annihilation 
that  no  hostile  band  can  face. 
Thus  as  between  a  peace-loving 
race  and  wanton  and  less  highly 
developed  aggressors.  On  the 
other  hand,  between  nations  on  an 
equality,  or  between  whom  there 
is  a  possibility  of  compact,  as  at 
present  with  regard  to  explosive 
bullets  among  the  chief  European 
powers,  duvaliy  may  have  a  word 
to  say  even  as  to  modem  war. 
Slay  not  these  poor  wretches  by 
their  ten  thousands ;  let  our  select 
band  represent  the  nation.  Gentle- 
men of  the  enemy,  we  give  you 
choice  of  weapons,  our  own  pre- 
ference is  for  the  rapier.  This 
sounds  old-fashioned,  but  if  nations, 
on  the  plea  of  humanily,  can  agree 
upon  one  restriction,  why  not  upon 
others?  Present  civilisation  wavers 
between  opinions.  It  is  too  moral 
to  tolerate  the  chivalrous  theory  ; 
it  is  too  short  of  faith  to  be  able 
to  retire  from  war  altogether;  it 
is  afraid  to  let  loose  the  powers  of 
destruction  quite  to  their  extreme 
limit.  So  standing  armies  are 
maintained  at  burdensome  cost,  and 
we  gradually  c^et  accustomed  to 
the  details  provided  by  the  special 
correspondent  on  the  battle  field. 

The  text  of  an  international  con- 
vention may  help  us  to  realise  the 
present  position  of  civilisation. 
The  following  provisions  are  ex- 
tracted from  the  Declaration  of 
St.  Petersburgh  of  1868  :— 


**  Oonudering  that  the  progress  of 
civilisation  should  have  the  dect  of 
alleviating  as  much  as  possible  the 
calamities  of  war ; 

That  the  only  legitimate  object, 
which  States  should  endeavour  to 
accompliBh  during  war,  is  to  weaken 
the  miUtary  forces  of  the  enemy ; 

That  for  this  purpose  it  is  sufficient 
to  disable  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber of  men ; 

That  this  object  would  be  exceeded 
by  the  employment  of  arms  which 
uselessly  aggravate  the  sufferings  of 
disabled  men,  or  render  their  death 
inevitable ; 

That  the  employment  of  such  arms 
would,  therefore,  be  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  humanity ; 

The  Contracting  Parties  engage 
mutually  to  renounce,  in  case  of  war 
among  themselves,  the  employment 
by  their  military  or  naval  troops  of 
any  projectile  of  a  weight  below  400 
grammes  which  is  either  explosive  or 
charged  with  fulminating  or  inflam- 
mable substances.'' 

To  this  Declaration,  Austria  and 
Hungary,  Bavaria,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, France,  Great  Britain, 
Greece,  Italy,  The  Netherlands, 
Persia,  Portugal,  Prussia  and  the 
North  German  Confederation, 
Bussia,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  Wurtem- 
berg  signed  adherence.  Pariwriunt 
monies  f  naeeiturridiculuBmm,  A  score 
of  great  nations  meetprof  essedly  on 
the  common  ground  of  humanity 
to  alleviate  the  calamity  of  war ; 
the  total  upshot  of  their  august 
deliberation  and  resolve  is  that 
men  must  not  be  pelted  with  an 
explosive  sphere  weighing  a  pound 
troy,  but  may  rightfully  be  shot 
with  a  similar  missile  of  the  weight 
of  a  pound  avoirdupois. 

A  child  of  two  once  asked  his 
mother,  d  propos  of  the  ritual  of 
the  Church:  *'You  say,  *We  have 
done  those  things  that  we  ought 
not  to  have  done  ....  miserable 
sinners,'  every  Simday :  why 
have  not  you  been  better?"  It 
might  similarly  be  asked  of  the 
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Great  Mothers  of  Nations,  "  "Why 
do  YOU  profess  so  much  humanity, 
and  end  in  placid  agreement  to 
forget  it  in  thetithingof  the  'mint 
and  cummin '  of  destruction,  in  the 
accurate  assessment  of  a  round 
poimd  of  scattering  death  ?" 

What  wonder  Siat  three  years 
after  such  a  piece  of  civilisation's 
shadowy  show,  one  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  should  be  making 
politiccu  capital  out  of  blame  of 
another  for  nonfulfilment   of  the 
bond,  or  that  in  less  than  ten  years 
the  Government  at  whose  capital 
the  Declaration  was  signed  should 
be  letting  its  soldiers  die  of  the 
fester  of  imtended  woimds,  a  fate 
infinitely  more   aggravated  than 
the  ''inevitable  death"  of  an  explo- 
sive ball  weighing  one  pound  troy. 
But  the  importance  of  the  De- 
claration of   St.   Fetersburgh,   or 
any  similar  convention,  is  that  it 
is  an  evidence  of  a  new  or  revived 
principle  in  war;   that  of  inter- 
national restriction  of  its  method. 
If  the  principle  is  sound  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  end  in  a 
paltry  question   of    a  bullet;    if 
international  agreements  can    be 
trusted  to  hold  good  in  time  of 
Irial,    they    can    be    indefinitely 
extended,  even  imtil  war  becomes 
attenuated  to  a  contest  between 
selected  champions.  If  such  agree- 
ments   cannot    be  trusted  to    be 
maintained,    the    time    spent    in 
makine  them  is  time  wasted. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Science  be 
left  to  accomplish  her  bitter  work 
on  the  path  of  apparent  cruelty, 
there  is  a  gleam  of  hope  that  war 
may  eventually  be  made  too  de- 
structive to  be  wa^ed. 

But  to  follow  neither  alternative 
honestly,  and  instead  thereof  to 
compromise  with  much  show  of 
tender  humanity,  and  taboo  one 
miserable  weapon  while  not  ceas- 
ing to  manufacture  or  invent  others 
equally  deadly,  or  even  more  de- 
structive still,  this  is  to  palter  with 
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the  question,  to  do  a  petty  thing 
in  presence  of  large  events,  and 
IjO  help  to  perpetuate  a  kind  of 
war  that  makes  wretched  cripples 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  men. 

When  we  pass  from  the  actual 
enactments  of  govemmenta  to  the 
general  question  of  custom  in  war 
as  carried  on  between  civiliaed 
nations,  the  effect  of  feeUng  upon 
its  methods  is  shewn  with  much 
more  fulness.  The  following  is 
from  Dana's  edition  of  Wlieaton's 
"  International  Law  "  : — 

''Nations  seem  to  concur  in  de- 
nouncing the  use  of  poisoned  weapom, 
the  poisoning  of  springs  or  f  ood,  and 
the  introduction  of  infectious  or  con- 
tagious diseases.    As  to  the  nature  of 
weapons  not  poisoned,  there  is,  and 
perhaps  can  he,  no  rule.     Concealed 
modes  of  extensive  destmction  are 
allowed,  as  torpedoes  to  hlow  up  ships, 
or  strewed  over  the  ground  before  an 
advancing  foe,  and  mines  ;  nor  is  the 
destructiveneis  of  a  weapon  any  ob- 
jection to  its  use.     Hot  shot  is  per- 
mitted, and  bombshells  to  set  fire  to 
a  vessel  or  camps  or  forts ;  but  it  is 
not  thought  justifiable  t6  use  chemical 
compounds  which  may  maim  or  tor^ 
ture  the    enemy.     It    seems    to    be 
thought  that  a  steam  vessel  on  tiie 
defensive  may  throw   her  steam   or 
boiling  water  upon  boarders.  Assassi- 
nation is  prohibited.      As  war  will 
avail  itself  of  science  in  all  depart- 
ments for  offence  and  defence,  perhaps 
the  only  test,  in  case  of  open  oonteets 
between  acknowledged  combatants,  is  * 
that  the  material  shall  not  owe  its 
efficacy,  or  the  fear  it  may  inspire, 
to  a  distinct  quality  of  producing  pais 
or  of  causing  or  increasing  the  chances 
of  death  to  individu^,  or  spreading 
death  or  disability,  if  this  quality  is 
something  eke  than  the  application  of 
direct  force,  and  of  a  kind  that  can- 
not be  met  by  countervailing  force,  or 
remedied  by  the  usual  medical  and 
surgical  applications  for  forcible  in- 
juries, or  averted  by  retreat  or  sur- 
render.    Starving  a  belligerent  force 
by  cutting  off  food  and  water  is  ^^ 
lawful,  for  that  may  be  so  averted." 

There    are    of    course    difficult 
minor  questions,  such  as  the  em- 
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ployment  of  savage  allies  by 
nations  bound  '  to  intemation^d 
methods  of  battle,  wbicli  need  not 
be  here  considered.  The  above 
may  be  taken  as  a  reasonable 
general  presentment  of  the  modem 
custom  of  warfare. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  fair  to 
give  to  the  governments  of  the  so- 
called  civilised  nations  some  credit 
for  their  efforts,  however  tentative, 
in  the  direction  of  the  alleviation 
oi  the  horrors  of  war.  That  the 
showy  Declaration  which  ended  in 
-a  pound  fire-ball  was  not  cast  out 
by  the  ridicule  of  Europe,  implies 
that  public  opinion  is  not  so  fully 
alive  on  the  question  of  the  con- 
duct of  war  as  on  many  others 
that  seem  of  less  importance.  It 
is  a  strange  thing  tnat  so  little 
discussion  should  be  awakened 
amongst  ourselves  by  the  present 
methods  and  possible  future  of 
war.  Do  we  bow  effortless  heads 
to  the  inevitable?  Do  we  fear 
to  criticise  in  the  rude  popular 
manner  the  dictates  of  mintary 
specialists  ?  Or  do  we  imagine 
that  everything  is  going  on  in  as 
progressive  a  manner  as  possible, 
if  we  let  it  alone  ?  It  should  not 
he  forgotten  that  where  popular 
feeling  is  dormant  on  such  matters, 
there  will  always  arise  a  sort  of 
class  conservatism.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  its  existence  in 
methods  military. 

With  the  following  paragraphs, 
drawn  from  the  work  of  a  legal 
authority  already  quoted  (air 
Travers  Twiss),  no  doubt  most 
will  agree  within  certain  limits : — 

''  'War  presupposes  always  a  certain 
sacrifice  of  life,  but  the  civilisation  of 
the  present  century  is  steadily  striving 
to  mitigate  that  sacrifice,  and  the 
oonduct  of  the  wars  of  the  last  ten 
years  [dated  October,  1875]  has  shewn 
that  it  has  been  in  many  respects 
successful." 

This  is  no  doubt  true  in  theory  ; 
in  practice  the  sacrifice  will  be 


proportional  to  the  murderous 
power  of  the  weapons  employed; 
and  no  one  can  question  mki  pre- 
sent ensues  are  more  deadly  than 
those  of  the  uncivilised  past. 

^'  The  modem  theory  [is]  that  war 
should  be  regarded  as  a  state  of  rela- 
tions between  governments  only,  and 
not  between  nations.'' 

*'  The  European  Governments  are 
steadily  acting  in  concert  with  a 
view  to  mitigate  the  practice  of 
warfare.'* 

On  the  question  of  the  protection 
of  neutrality  being  afforded  to 
buildings,  ambulances,  or  vessels 
containing  sick  or  wounded,  and 
their  attendants,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever. 

But  on  the  question  of  the  logic 
of  the  methods  of  war,  the  current 
theory  as  we  find  it  is  most  con- 
fused and  confusing.  If  nations 
can  ag^ee  upon  the  engines  of  war 
upon  grounds  of  humanity  and 
civilisation,  how  do  they  fix  their 
point  of  judgment  with  regard  to 
such  engines  or  methods  ?  What 
mystic  virtue  is  there  in  a  measure 
for  an  explosive  ball  between  a 
pound  troy  and  a  pound  avoir- 
dupois ?  Moreover,  as  the  powers 
of  destruction  develope,  what  is 
being  done  to  decide  upon  the 
still  deadlier  means  of  offence  of 
the  future? 

The  brave  of  old  liked  to  die  by 
the  hand  of  a  brave ;  he  deemed  it 
inglorious  to  fall  at  the  storming 
of  a  fort  by  a  stone  dropped  by 
some  abject  creature  from  the 
battlement,  by  a  missile  from  the 
hand  of  a  woman  or  a  boy.  Never- 
theless, there  were  fire-balls  em- 
ployed and  showers  of  burning 
sand,  weapons  that  it  needed  no 
trained  or  strictly  military  strength 
to  direct. 

Similarly  our  authorities  protest 
against  explosive  bullets  and  yet 
make  use  of  the  torpedo,  with  its 
blind,  impersonal,  but  fatal  blow. 
Civilised  governments  would  feel 
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horror  at  the  general  use  of  the 
poisoned  arrow  of  the  savage,  or 
at  resort  to  the  poisoning  of  wells, 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  if 
a  little  band  defending  its  country 
and  reduced  to  the  last  gasp  by  an 
i]iq>eriou8  and  superior  foe,  were 
to  have  recourse  to  the  most  unoon- 
yentional  and  uncivilised  expedient 
that  could  be  devised  to  get  free 
of  its  antagonist,  it  would  not  meet 
with  sympathy  rather  than  con- 
demnation. Again,  the  modem 
theory  that  war  is  a  state  of 
relation  between  governments 
solely,  and  not  between  nations, 
can  only  be  sustained  in  regard 
to  coiintries  where  the  popu- 
lace is  unenergetic.  Were  it 
possible  for  England's  shires  to  be 
touched  by  the  foot  of  an  invading 
host,  there  would  soon  be  a  state 
of  relations  rather  more  extended 
than*that  between  government  and 
government,  or  the  temper  of  our 
people  is  greatly  changed. 

We  have  the  story  of  the 
American  War,  concerning  old  John 
Bums,  of  Gettysburg,  who,  when 
battle  neared  his  native  place, 
put  on  his  ancient  best  clothes,  took 
his  rifle,  and  by  the  side  of  the 
men  in  uniform 

Unmindful  of  jeer  and  scoflT, 
Stood  there  picking  the  rebels  off, — 
With  his  long  brown  rifle,  and  bell- 
crown  hat, 
And    the    swallow-tails    they    were 
laughing  at. 

Then  at  the  end  of  the  day,  the 
rebels,  pressed  backward, 

Broke  at  the  final  charge,  and  ran : 
At  which  John  Bums — a  practical  man, 
Shouldered  his  rifle,  unbent  his  brows, 
And  then  went  back  to  his  bees  and 
cows. 

Here  was  a  bit  of  chivalry  rare 
in  modern  war,  entirely  unconnect- 
ed with  governments,  and  as  real 
as  any  exploit  of  the  most  puncti- 
lious knight  of  earlier  times. 

What  may  be  termed  senti- 
mentality in  the  conduct  of  war 


would  no  doubt  gain  popular  sup- 
port, but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  to  make  war  just  tolenUe 
is  the  best  course  to  strive  towaidi. 
That  is  evidently  the  object  of 
modem  ^vemments  in  their  yeiy 
miti^ted  mitigations  of  the  more 
horrible  methods  of  battle.  Either 
such  attempted  mitigation  is  a 
mistake,  or  once  beg^un  as  an  inter- 
national arrangement  it  should  be 
pursued  much  more  broadly  and 
earnestly  than  is  at  present  the 
case. 

We  have  seen  such  vast  changes 
in  the  methods  of  war  that  there 
is  no  antecedent  improbaUlitj 
against  the  advent  of  changes  still 
more  vast.  The  road  towards 
these,  whether  baneful  or  ben^- 
cent,  is  certainly  not  to  be  fouiHi 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  oonditios 
of  war  just  not  too  horrible  to  be 
borne. 

Without  being  at  all  Utopian  or 
over-enthusiastic  in  view,  we  msy 
turn  for  a  moment  to  an  imaginaij 
state,  as  depicted  by  a  not  on- 
statesmanlike  man,  the  late  Lord 
Lytton,  who  in  his  most  ideal  pie* 
tures  is  rarely  without  some  reU- 
tiveness  to  possibilities  in  actual 
life,  and  never  without  a  large 
store  of  that  practical  experience 
that  makes  a  man  sane,  and  saTei 
him  from  theory-ridden  vagane«. 
In  **  The  Coming  Eaoe  "  he  poinU 
to  an  electric  agency  discovered 
and  developed  by  an  imaginaij 
community,  a  power  invigoratiTe, 
and  variously  useful,  but  also,  iHiat 
is  more  to  our  present  purpose,  a 
power  destructive  to  an  enormons  1 
extent.  '*  The  effects,"  says  Lord 
Lytton,  **of  the  alleged  disooreiy 
of  the  means  to  direct  the  more 
terrible  force  of  '  vril '  were  chieflf 
remarkable  in  their  influence  upon 
social  polity.  As  these  effects 
became  familiarly  known  and  skil* 
fully  administered,  war  between 
the  vril-discoverers  ceased,  for 
they  brought  <he  art  of  deetnictioa 
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to  sncli  perfection  as  to  annul  all 
snperiontj  in  numbers,  discipline, 
or  military  skill.  The  fire  lodged 
in  the  hollow  of  a  rod  directed  by 
the  hand  of  a  chlLd  could  shatter 
the  strongest  fortress,  or  cleave 
its  burning  way  from  the  van  to 
the  rear  of  an  embattled  host.  If 
army  met  army,  and  both  had 
command  of  the  a^ncy,  it  could 
be  but  to  the  annihilation  of  each. 
The  age  of  war  was  therefore 
gone.'*  In  "the  great  public 
museum  ....  are  hoarded,  as 
curious  specimens  of  the  ignorant 
and  blundering  experiments  of 
ancient  times,  many  contrivances 
on  which  we  pride  ourselves  as 
recent  achievements.  In  one  de- 
partment, carelessly  thrown  aside 
as  obsolete  limiber,  are  tubes  for 
destroying  life  by  metallic  balls 
and  an  inflammable  powder,  on 
the  principle  of  our  cannons  and 
catapults,  and  even  still  more 
murderous  than  our  latest  improve- 
ments. My  host  spoke  of  these 
with  a  smile  of  contempt,  such  as 
an  artillery  officer  might  bestow 
on  the  bows  and  arrows  of  the 
Chinese." 

Looking  back  upon  the  history 
of  this  old  world  of  ours,  we  may 
well  be  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
war  will  ever  come  to  an  end  upon 
it.  Nevertheless,  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  keep  ourselves 
open  to  the  general  question  of 
war,  even  regarded  in  the  large 
field  of  the  imagination.  That  we 
have  the  power  to  which  Lytton 
gives  the  name  of  vril  is  reason- 
able enough,  however  latent  it  be 
at  present.  The  electricity  which 
rends  an  oak  only  requires  control 
to  riddle  an  army.  At  present  we 
only  explode  our  torpedoes  with  it ; 
but  what  would  our  English  bow- 
Baan  of  a  few  centuries  ago  have 
thought  of  that  ?  But  even  if  we 
leave,  as  quite  impracticable  for 


the  present,  the  question  of  th& 
extinction  of  war,  we  may  still 
plead  that  to  avoid  sentimentality 
m  the  methods  of  action,  that  is, 
to  employ  the  most  destructive 
forces  at  our  command,  would  be 
beneficial.  It  would  reduce  war 
to  a  minimum.  Uncivilised  tribes 
would  increase  their  respect  for  tho 
dominant  races,  which  again, 
amongst  themselves,  would  be 
chary  of  battle  did  they  know  that 
it  was  to  be  conducted  according 
to  the  fullest  powers  of  destruc- 
tion, untrammelled  by  well-mean- 
ing but  inefficient  and  tepiporising 
restrictive  regulations,  at  once  arbi- 
trary and  inconsistent. 

Personal  prowess  in  war,  though 
waning,  is  not  yet  wholly  nullified. 
In  the  comparatively  rare  conflicts 
hand  to  hand,  weight  tells,  and 
courage  is  power.  But  as  mechani- 
cal agencies  continually  expand 
themselves,  the  hand  to  hand 
struggle  becomes  less  and  less 
attainable.  As  this  change  con- 
tinues there  will  be  less  and  less 
reason  for  not  following  chemical 
might  tQ  its  utmost  extent  and 
destroying  at  once  armies  and  war 
by  explosive  gases.  It  is  no  more 
than  sentimentality  or  class-feeling 
which  allows  such  devilish  engines 
as  torpedoes  and  then  arbitrarily 
draws  the  line.  So  far  and  no 
farther.  It  is  not  only  inconsis- 
tency but  culpable  insanity  to  dis- 
allow fatal  engines,  and  yet  leave 
men  to  die  hardly  of  woimds  en- 
venomed by  neglect.  The  hoarse 
rumour  of  war  being  now  set 
regularly  ringing  in  our  ears  day 
by  day,  we  may  perhaps  be  led  to 
prove  ourselves  as  to  our  own  real 
creed  thereon,  and  to  strive  for  the 
truest  formation  of  our  principles, 
and  the  communication  of  our  indi- 
vidual influence  with  regard  to 
war  and  its  methods. 

Kendtgale  Cook. 
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The  mode  in  which  what  may  be 
•called  higher  English  education  is 
being  forced  upon  India  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  anomaly  in  our  entire 
system  of  administration,  and  is 
certainly  imlike  anything  that  has 
been  carried  out,  or  even  attempted, 
in  any  country,  or  at  anv  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  The 
mode  is  simply  what  may  be  called 
Inverted  Payment.  In  other  coun- 
tries the  scholar  pays  for  being 
taught.  In  India  the  scholar  is 
paid  for  learning,  or  rather  for 
allowing  himself  to  be  taught. 
The  people  of  India  know  perfectly 
well  that  an  English  education  wiU 
be  of  no  use  to  themselves  or  their 
children,  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  will  probably  unfit  them  for  the 
position  in  which  they  ^are  bom, 
and  the  calling  for  which  they  are 
destined.  They  accordingly  object 
to  send  their  sons  to  the  English 
schools.  But  people  who  ride 
hobbies  in  a  country  like  India, 
where  the  essence  of  power  is  that 
it  should  be  arbitrary — if  not 
despotic,  are  not  to  be  foiled  by 
such  considerations  as  these.  If 
the  people  will  not  come  to  school 
they  must  be  made  to  come.  Now 
the  only  power  strong  enough  to 
make  a  native  waste  his  time  in 
foreign  study  is  Money.  He  says 
very  fairly  :  If  I  were  to  work  at 
my  trade  I  could  make  eiffht 
rupees  a  month.  I  am  satisfied 
with  my  trade  and  \dth  my  earn- 
ines.  I  have  no  wish  to  learn 
political  economy,  and  I  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  my  trade  to  do  so. 
I  am  content;  pray  leave  me  alone* 
The  Government  replies :  We  will 


^ve  you  eight  rupees  a  month  as 
long  as  you  will  neglect  your  trade 
and  allow  us  to  teach  you  political 
economy.  And  when  we  have 
taught  you  for  some  years,  we  inH 
make  you  a  derk,  or  perhaps  a 
judge.  The  native  naturally  con- 
sents, and  his  poor  f  eUow-countij- 
men  are  taxed  to  pay  him  and 
his  fellow-scholars  eight  rupees 
a  month.  In  course  of  time  the 
scholar  comes  to  think  it  is  a 
much  finer  thing  to  get  his  Bving 
by  allowing  himself  to  be  "  edu- 
cated "  than  by  weeding  com  or 
making  shoes  ;  and,  especially  if 
he  gets  a  clerkship  under  Goven- 
ment  at  the  end  of  eight  or  t€D 
years'  study,  he  acquires  a  supreme 
contempt  for  his  old  companions, 
the  honest  workers  of  the  countrj. 
Indeed,  the  change  in  him  is 
very  remarkable.  The  ordinaiy 
native  is  naturally  extremely  polite, 
and  even  what  we  shoula  call 
well-bred;  he  is  humble-minded, 
respectful  to  his  parents  and 
superiors,  courteous  to  strangeiii 
with  a  decided  veneration  for  hii 
religion  and  for  aU  authoiity) 
xmiversally  sober  and  temperate, 
and  remarkably  long-sunering. 
All  these  good  qualiides  combine 
to  form  a  character  which  is  not 
easily  understood  by  Englishmei, 
but  which  is  not  without  maaj 
attractive  features  for  those  who 
do  not  consider  a  white  skin  and 
the  profession  of  some  fonn  of 
Christianity  as  essential  conditions 
of  all  human  excellence.  The 
"educated  native,"  on  the  con- 
trary, is  a  being  who  fears  not  God, 
neimer  regards  man.    He  has  loat 
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the  grace  and  charm  of  the  ordi- 
naxj  native  bearing,  and  apes  the 
abrupt  manner  of  the  second-rate 
English  schoolmaster  by  whom  he 
has  been  brought  up;  and  he  culti- 
yates  an  insolent  demeanour  to  all 
but  his  immediate  superiors,  to 
whom  he  is  often  servilely  attentive. 
He  has  learned  enough  to  see  the 
absurdity  or  falsity  of  his  own 
religion,  without  having  acquired 
respect  for  any  other.  He  has 
lost  all  veneration  for  his  parents ; 
and  being  looked  upon  by  his  old 
companions  as  half  an  English- 
man, gives  them  an  agreeable 
and  flattering  idea  of  what  an 
Englishman  pur  sang  must  be. 

Now,  to  understtind  fully  the  na- 
ture of  and  reason  for  this  wonder- 
ful change,  we  must  consider  how 
great  a  part  is  played  by  Beligion 
in  the  daily  life  and  development 
of  the  character  of  the  natives  of 
India.  And  this  is  the  case  to  a 
much  greater  extent  among  the 
Hindus  than  the  Mahomedans.  It 
is  difficult  to  realise,  and  as  far  as 
we  know,  impossible  to  explain  the 
fact  that  while  the  various  forms  of 
Christianity,  all  more  or  less  ra- 
tional, noble,  and  pure,  should 
have  so  very  little  iimuence  upon 
the  daily  life  of  the  masses  in 
any  country  in  the  world,  the 
degrading  superstition  of  Hindu- 
ism shomd  not  only  be  accepted 
without  question  by  himdreds  of 
millions  in  the  East,  but  accepted 
as  their  guide  infallible  as  well  as 
arbitrary  in  every  circumstance  of 
life.  Yet  so  it  is.  There  is  not  a 
Hindu  in  India  who  would  not 
suffer  the  extremity  of  torture 
rather  than  eat  beef,  drink  defiled 
water,  or  even  omit  the  prescribed 
ceremonies  at  a  marriage  feast. 
And  yet  shallow  Englishmen,  who 
know  that  the  same  man  would 
have  no  scruple  in  stealing,  or 
lying  to  his  own  advantage,  make 
naught  of  his  religion,  and  fail 
to  Bee  that  it  is  the  only  thing 


that  even  keeps  together  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
people,  and  makes  them  the  most 
easuy  governed  population  on  the 
face  of  the  habitable  globe. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
that  Englishmen  not  only  do  not 
understand  the  natives,  but  seem 
absolutely  incapable  of  under- 
standing them:  so  great  is  the 
difference  in  the  mode  of  thought 
of  Englishmen  and  Indians.  A 
friend  of  ours  who  had  been  long  in 
India,  and  had  lived,  as  perhaps 
hardly  any  other  Englishman  ever 
did,  certainly  as  few  do  now-a- 
days,  among  the  people  of  the 
country ;  who  spoke  their  familiar 
language  like  a  native,  and  knew 
all  their  customs  and  apparently 
all  their  feelin&;s,  once  said  to 
us,  '*When  I  had  been  four  or 
five  years  in  the  country  I 
really  thought  I  was  beginning  to 
imderstand  the  people,  but  now 
after  twelve  years  I  am  quite  sure 
that  I  do  not,  and,  more  than  that, 
I  feel  as  if  I  never  should." 

Now,  the  most  striking  result 
of  our  English  system  of  education 
in  India  is  to  destroy  all  respect 
for  the  religion  of  the  East  and 
for  the  customs  which  are  its  chief 
manifestation,  without  giving  any 
religious  education  in  the  reHgion 
of  the  West.  So  tender  are  we 
of  native  feeling  that  the  English 
Bible — which  is  not  only,  all  reli- 
gious considerations  apart,  one  of 
9ie  noblest  books  in  the  world,  but 
is  also  the  most  perfect  specimen 
of  pure,  vigorous  English — is  not 
even  allowed  to  be  used  as  a  text- 
book in  the  Government  schools. 
So  while  the  native  scholar  is,  as 
it  were,  instructed  above  and  out 
of  his  own  religious  system,  he  is- 
not  permitted  to  learn  anything 
better.  Neither  he  nor  his  parents 
thank  the  British  Government  for 
this ;  and,  as  far  as  those  who  are 
best  qualified  to  give  an  opinion 
can  judge,  the  natives  would  rather 
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xespect  us  the  more  for  attaching 
.greater  importance  than  we  do,  or 
appear  to  do,  to  the  religion  we  pro- 
iess.  The  religion  of  the  Hindu  and, 
to  a  lesser  degree,  that  of  the  Mus- 
sulman, is  to  him  everything.  In 
it  he  really  lives,  and  moves,  and 
has  his  being.  It  is  to  him  as  his 
life ;  both  grow  in  one  ;  and  he  is 
/not  inclined  to  think  very  highly  of 
an  unknown  religion  which  has  so 
little  'effect  upon  the  people  who 
profess  it.  Nor  does  he  think 
much  of  the  higher  character  of 
the  people  who  are  as  wise  as 
serpents,  but  who  apparently  set 
so  little  store  by  the  religion 
they  profess. 

So  much  for  the  higher  and 
secondary  education  in  India,  and 
its  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people. 

With  regard  to  primary  educa- 
tion,  of  course  children  are  not 
directly  subsidised  by  Government 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  taught 
in  the  elementary  schools ;  but 
still  they  frequent  these  schools  in 
large  numbers,  partly  because  the 
age  at  which  they  are  called  upon  to 
attend  them  not  being  one  at  which 
they  could  in  any  way  earn  their 
livelihood,  their  parents  are  very 

flad  to  send  them.  For  it  must 
e  remembered  that  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  the  natives  have  a  great 
respect  for  education,  and  long 
before  either  English  schools  or 
English  rule,  almost  every  child 
received  some  elementary  education 
from  the  village  schoolmaster  or 
the  village  priest.  Again,  the  edu- 
cation in  a  modem  elementary 
school  cannot  differ  much  from 
that  in  an  old-fashioned  Madrasa 
or  Maktab,  The  teacher  is,  of 
course,  himself  a  native,  and 
though  he  has  probably  been  edu- 
cated up  to  the  point  of  being  a 
Free-thinker,  he  is  not  likely  to  be 
able  to  imdermine  the  principles  of 
his  scholars  in  teaching  them  their 
letters  and  figures.    A  good  deal 


of  the  elementary  education  of  tiie 
natives  in  some  places  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  missionaries,  of  whom 
we  shall  have  more  to  say  in  covrse 
of  time.  Suffice  it  now  to  remark 
that  the  elementary  eduoaticm  now 
offered  to  the  natives  of  India  may 
be  considered  on  the  whole  satis- 
factory. It  is  not  expensiYe.  It 
is  fairly  efficient.  What  may  he 
called  the  English  or  foreign  cha- 
racter is  not  observable  to  any 
injurious  extent,  and  the  absence 
of  religious  training,  whe^ier 
Hindu,  Mahomedan,  or  ChnstisB, 
is  of  less  importance  than  whm 
the  scholar  is  older  and  is  less  sub- 
ject  to  home  influences.  In  the 
case  of  the  Mission  schools,  indeed, 
a  certain  amount  of  Christian  re- 
lie:ious  instruction  is  given  to  evety 
scholar,  and  the  fact  that  these 
schools  are,  as  a  general  role,  e?€n 
more  popular  with  parents  and 
children  than  the  Qovemment 
schools,  is  a  standing,  and  in  some 
ways  almost  a  startling,  answer  to 
those  who  insist  upon  &e  exclnaion 
of  all  religious  subjects  from 
Government  schools  on  Uie  groumds 
of  political  expediency ;  and  out  of 
deference  to  **  native  feeling," 

But  if  the  Government  thinks 
that  a  yoimg  Hindu  or  Maho- 
medan has  a  right  to  be  brought 
up  in  his  own  faith  imcontaminated 
by  Christian  influences,  it  should, 
in  taking  chare^e  of  his  eduealioB, 
and  standing  thus  to  some  extent 
in  loco  parentis,  make  at  least  some 
provision  for  his  religious  instmc- 
tion  by  some  respectable  PiuM 
or  Mouhi.  If,  on  the  contraiy, 
Government  thinks  Brahmanism 
absurd,  and  Mahomedanism  dt- 
grading,  it  might  very  fairly  Miy, 
as  the  Mission  schoolmasters  »iy, 
**  We  consider  Christianity  an 
essential  part  of  an  English  edaca- 
tion.  No  one  need  come  to  our 
schools  to  receive  an  "Rngliiih 
education  who  does  not  chooee. 
But  those  who  do  come  will  receive 
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a  certain  amotint  of  instruction  in 
the  Christian  religion,  of  which 
they  are  of  conrEe  free  to  believe 
•exacUj  as  much  or  as  little  as 
they  like."  We  do  not  think  one 
boy  in  a  hundred  would  be  kept 
away  from^Govemment  schools  by 
ihe  introduction  of,  say,  the  Bible 
into  the  course  of  study,  and  of  the 
remaining  ninety-nine  many  would 
be  found  to  respect  us  more  for  thus 
acting  up  to  our  principles  and  pro- 
fession of  faith.  Eu^lish  boys 
receive  careful  instruction  in  the 
religions  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Eome,  but  Indian  boys  are  not 
allowed  to  learn  anything  of  the 
religions  of  modem  Home,  or 
Geneva,  or  St.  Petersburg,  or 
London. 

But  if  we  did  no  more  than  give 
a  good  elementary  education  to 
such  natives  as  desired  it,  even 
without  any  religious  training,  no 
one  could  find  fault  with  the 
system.  It  is  only  when  we  go 
further  that  it  becomes  an  anomaly. 
The  head  boys  in  the  elementary 
schools  are  tempted  by  what  are 
called  scholarships — wazifajdt — ^to 
attend  the  higher  or  secondary 
schools.  These  scholarships,  which 
are  really  subsidies,  varying  from 
five  to  ten  rupees  a  month — the 
former  sum  being  the  wages  of  a 
labourer,  the  latter  those  of  an 
artisan — are  received  by  the 
scholars,  as  we  have  before  ex- 
plained, not  with  gratitude — as 
enabling  them  to  carry  on  their 
studies,  but  as  their  price  or  hire — 
as  raw  material  to  be  practised  upon 
^food  for  educational  powder — 
in  fact,  for  those  incomprehensible 
English  strangers,  whose  ways  are 
not  their  ways  and  whose  thoughts 
are  not  their  thoughts.  As  in  old 
days  in  England  people  used  to 
seU  their  own  bodies  to  the  sur- 
geons, so  now-a-days  in  India 
people  sell  their  minds  to  the 
English  schoolmaster,  and  "being 
iaught**  becontes  in  fact  a  species  of 


Government  service!  Indeed,  ac- 
cording to  native  ideas  it  should 
be  wholly  so.  After  a  certain 
number  of  years  of  higher  educa- 
tion the  scholar  expects  a  clerk- 
ship or  some  other  Government 
situation ;  not  on  account  of  his 
superior  fitness  as  an  educated 
man,  but  rather  because  he  thinks 
that  Government,  having  taken  him 
in  hand,  is  bound  to  keep  him  and 
provide  for  his  future.  And  after 
all  the  poor  fellow  is  not  as  illogical 
as  he  may  appear. 

A  man  once  came  to  the  writer 
of  this  article  who  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  subsidised  year 
after  year  until  at  length  he 
attained  the  eminence  oi  M.A. 
of  the  Calcutta  University.  His 
scholarship  at  that  time  amounted 
to  fourteen  rupees  a  month. 
He  had  been  an  exceptionally 
clever  youth;  he  had  been 
petted  by  schoolmasters  and  pro- 
fessors; and  he  had  developed  into 
a  very  dull,  but  we  presume  very 
learned,  man.  He  certainly  spoke 
English  fluently,  wrote  it  like 
a  house  agent  who  had  formed  his 
style  upon  Dr.  Johnson,  was  quite 
at  home  in  the  Integral  and  Dif- 
ferential Calculus,  knew,  without 
in  the  remotest  degree  appreciating, 
the  history  of  Europe,  and  wouW 
have  puzzled  the  late  Mr.  Mill  in 
his  own  "Political  Economy.  *  *  But 
he  could  go  no  higher  in  acade- 
mic distinctions  than  the  degree 
of  M.A.  He  could  no  longer 
be  practised  upon.  He  had 
been  propelled  to  the  furthest 
possible  distance  by  the  edu- 
cational powder,  and  he  was 
as  it  were  a  spent  ball.  He  was 
not  even  worth  digging  out  of  the 
mud.  He  was  used  up.  Why  so 
distinguished  a  man  did  not  im- 
mediately get  a  clerkship,  I  do 
not  know.  Perhaps  he  wag 
thought  too  clever.  Perhaps  he 
had  been  cheeky  to  the  Commis- 
sioner.   Who  knows?    After  all 
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'<  n  rfy  a  pas  de  veuves  pour  tout  le 
tnande,^'  asSardouhas  it,  and  every- 
body cannot  get  even  a  clerkship. 
However,  the  man  came  to  me.  It 
had  been  my  unfortunate  lot  to 
confer  upon  him  a  silver  medal 
while  he  was  stiU  as  it  were 
**  in  the  air,"  and  in  default 
of  any  more  important  person- 
age, or,  more  probably,  in 
addition  to  many  other  persons 
more  or  less  important,  he  took  it 
into  his  head  to  importune  me  for 
emplo3rment.  Employment  I  had 
none  to  give.  Ten  rupees  a  month 
was  all  he  asked.  He  was  ready 
to  do  any  thing  for  it — and  he  was 
a  Master  of  Arts.  It  was  less  than 
I  gave  my  cook :  a  trifle  more 
than  I  gave  my  gardener.  I  was 
really  distressed,  but  I  could  do 
nothing.  But  in  the  course  of  the 
repeated  visits  I  underwent  before 
I  got  him  the  post  of  officiating 
sub-deputy  junior  copyist  in  a 
subordinate  Government  office,  I 
made  him  tell  me  his  history. 

He  was  a  painter  by  birth. 
In  the  East  it  is  not  only  poets 
and  rdtisseurs  that  are  bom  ;  caste 
is  but  a  system  of  hereditary 
guilds.  His  father  had  been  a 
tip-top  colourer.  The  son  had  been 
sent  to  a  Government  school,  dis- 
tinguished himself,  attended  a 
hi^er  school  and  college,  and 
passed  repeated  examinations  at 
the  University,  until  he  found 
himself  a  Master  of  Arts — and  a 
Beggar.     Sio  itur  ad  astra  ! 

The  strangest  part  of  all  to  an 
English  mind  was  that  the  man, 
when  he  found  himself  at  a  loose 
end,  never  for  one  moment  thought 
of  doing  an3rthing  for  himself. 
After  all,  what  could  he  do  ?  He 
was  a  painter  who  could  not  paint. 
There  are  no  openings  in  the  East, 
as  in  Europe.  There  are  no  large 
shops  or  houses  of  business,  with 
numerous  employ6s.  There  are 
no  companies  but  the  railways, 
and  they  are  virtually  Government 


institutions.  No  one  in  Europe 
could  ever  be  or  have  been  urniilawy 
situated.  The  peculiarity  of  his 
position  was  essentially  OiientaL 
He  might  have  edited  or  aaBisted 
to  edit  a  seditious  newspaper; 
but  there  is,  fortunately,  a  limit 
even  to  them.  The  painter  in 
question  did  not,  as  far  as- 
I  know,  even  occupy  his  spare 
time  in  literature,  but  devoted 
his  leisure  to  what  has  ever  been 
well  understood  in  the  East — ^Im- 
portunity. The  story  of  the  Widow 
and  the  Unjust  Judge  is  true  to 
Oriental  nature.  I  was  not  even  a 
judge,  so  I  had  no  opportunitiee- 
for  being  unjust,  and  I  had  no 
clerkships  to  give  away.  Yet,  in 
course  of  time,  I  got  one  for  my 
importunate  painter,  and  he  wrote 
me  a  letter  in  which  both  the  old 
and  the  new  man,  the  natural  and 
the  artificial,  were  apparent,  a 
combination  of  conceit  and  ser- 
vility, of  admiration  of  himself 
and  of  adulation  of  me.  Had  he 
been  a  pure  native  he  would  have 
said  that  I  was  his  father  and 
mother;  that  he  would  ever  be  my 
slave,  inasmuch  as  it  was  solely  by 
my  favour  he  enjoyed  not  only  his 
office  but  his  life ;  that  I  was  a 
great  king,  and  that  he  presumed 
to  pray  (which  was  quite  unneces- 
sary) that  I  might  some  day  be  a 
greater;  with  expressions  of  hope 
mat  his  advancement  might  not  be 
less  than  mine.  The  Master  of 
Arts  said  that  while  providing 
employment  for  so  distinguished  a 
scholar  I  had  shewn  myself  to  be 
worthy  of  extraordinary  praise, 
and  worthy  of  comparison  with 
Maecenas,  Bacon,  and  John  Stuart 
Mill ;  still  the  Government,  in  not 
at  once  bestowing  a  more  honour- 
able  and  lucrative  post  upon  one 
whom  they  had  supported  and  vir- 
tually deceived  wiUi  false  promises 
for  so  many  years,  had  shewn 
themselves  at  least  blind,  if  not 
actually  incompetent ;  and  he 
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•quested  me  for  my  own  reputation, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  English  rule, 
to  procure  his  immediate  and 
fiubstantial  adyancement.  What 
ultimately  became  of  this  dis- 
tinguished scholar  I  do  not  know, 
aa  he  never  called  on  me  again. 

That  we  make  numerous  mis- 
takes in  our  GK>yemment  of  India, 
no  one  can  reasonably  deny ;  but 
it  is  as  true  as  it  is  unf  ortimate 
nZit  the  greater  part  of  these  mis- 
takes are  of  modem  origin.    They 
arise,  as  we  endeavoured  to  point 
out  in  a  former  chapter,  chiefly 
from  a  combination  of  a  conscien- 
tious   desire    to   do  our  duty  as 
^vemors  to  the  governed  with  a 
want  of  knowle^;e  or  apprehen- 
sion of  what  that  £ity  is,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  of  how  it  may  best  be 
performed.      We    seem  to  think 
that  the  more  like  England  we 
treat  India,   and    the  more  like 
English  people  we  treat  the  natives, 
the  better  we  are  performing  our 
duty.    We  forget  mat  what  is  one 
man's  meat  is  another  man's  poi- 
son, and  that  English  institutions 
.are  no  more  adapted  to  a  native  of 
Xndia  than  is  the  climate  of  London, 
or  any  other  of  our  national  ad- 
vantages. 

So  it  came  to  pass,  not  many 
jrears  ago,  when  the  importance  of 
railways  in  England  had  become 
apparent  and  incontrovertible,  it 
was  decided  that  railways  were 
necessary  to  India.  Now,  though 
it  may  shock  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  regard 
-everything  from  a  purely  Eng^sh, 
or  even  European,  point  of  view, 
we  say  without  hesitation  that, 
having  regard  to  the  way  in  which 
Indian  railways  have  been  con- 
structed and  fire  managed,  India 
would  now  be  just  as  prosperous, 
just  as  civilised,  and  very  mUch 
richer  than  sh^  is  to-day,  if  not  a 
single  line  of  rails  had  been  laid  in 
the  country.  It  is  true  that  in 
troubled  times  troops  might    be 


moved  more  rapidly  than  before 
the  days  of  trams — ^thou^h  even 
this    is    not    quite    certam,      as 
nothing  is  more  easily  destroyed 
than  a  railway.  It  is  true  that  dur- 
ing the  famine  prices  at  the  time 
of  the  American  War,  cotton  was 
sent  in  great  quantities  by  rail  from 
the  heart  of  India  to  Bombay ;  and 
it  is  above  all  things  true,  that  life 
in  India  is,  on  the  whole,  easier  for 
Europeans.    Journeys  arc  accom- 
plished in  a  tithe  of  the  time  that 
was  formerly  necessary.    English 
letters  and    English  stores,  wine 
and  ice,  are  aLoiost  as  accessible 
'*  up  country"  as  at  Calcutta  or 
Bombay,,  and     English    officials 
stationed  in  districts  immense  dis- 
tances from  the  Presidency  Towns, 
can  take  a  run  home  with  almost 
as  great  facilities  as  their  more 
favoured  brethren.  But  the  railways 
have  had  a   greater    effect  upon 
Anglo-Indian  society   than  upon 
anything    Indian.       The    natives 
indeed  use  the  trains  to  a  great 
extent    as    passengers;    but    the 
amount  of  goods  tntffic,  compared 
with  the  resources  of  the  country, 
is  absurd.     The  reason  is  obvious. 
The  distances  are  so  great  that  the 
rates    charged    for    carriage    are 
quite  out  of    proportion    to    the 
value  of  the  principal  Indian  pro- 
ducts, such  as  grain,  and    other 
bulky  commodities.     The  cost  of 
carriage  of    a  ton  of   wheat    to 
Bombay  alone  from  the  Nerbudda 
Valley — one  of  the  richest  grain 
districts  in  India,  and,  indeed,  in 
the  world — is  greater    than    the 
cost   of    carriage    of    the    same 
amount    from    Chicago    to     the 
London  Docks.      It  is  easy  to  say 
that  the  railways  should  reduce 
their  rates.     Perhaps  they  should. 
The  directors  are  principally  men 
who    know  and  care  very  little 
about    India.      They  hold    their 
meetings   in    London ;    and    the 
shareholders    are    quite    satisfied 
with  the  five  per  cent,  guaranteed 
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hy  the  Lidian  Gbvemment,  whioli 
ii^j  receive  whether  the  lines  are 
well  or  ill  managed.  No  doubt  if 
the  railways  lowered  their  through 
goods  rates,  ran  more  trains,  and, 
above  all  things,  if  their  offioicds 
were  more  cotcrteoue  to  the 
natives,  and  laid  themselves  out 
to  attract  and  not  to  repel  traffic, 
they  would  not  only  be  of  more 
service  to  the  oounta^,  but  they 
would  pay  better  dividends.  But 
it  is  useless  saying  aU  this.  It  is 
'  nobody's  business  to  reform 
Indian  abuses  but  those  who  are 
interested  in  maintaining  them. 
To  attack  them  is  like  tilting 
against  the  La  Manchan  wind- 
mills; the  knight-errant  may  be 
thrown,  but  the  great  sails  will  ^o 
on  taming  just  as  before;  and  the 
modem  Quixote  may  think  him- 
self fortunate  if  he  has  no  bones 
broken,  and  a  squire  at  hand  to 
help  him  up.  But  even  were  the 
railway  companies  of  India  to  be 
actuated  by  the  same  feelings  and 
motives  as  those  of  England,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
reduce  their  rates  so  as  to  carry 
bulky  goods,  such  as  grain,  the 
immense  distances  that  have  to  be 
traversed,  with  profit  both  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  grower. 

The  fact  is,  India  is  at  once  too 
large  and  too  poor  a  country  for 
railways.  If  they  could  have  been 
made  for  nothing,  they  would  no 
doubt  have  been  invaluable  as 
civilising  agents,  but  they  have  cost 
India  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miUions  sterling,  or  nearly 
1,800,000,000  rupees.  The  ma- 
terial condition  of  the  country 
did  not  require  it.  The  financial 
position  did  not  justify  it.  But  it 
satisfied  at  once  our  national  vanity, 
our  national  spirit  of  enterprise, 
and  our  national  and  conscientious 
desire  to  do  something  for  India. 
Now-a-days,  we  are  rather  tired 
of  making  railways.  Even  the  few 
oonnecting  lines  which  would  make 


the  existing  roads  of  much  greater 
use  are  making  Httle  pr<^e0B  or 
are  neglected  altogether.  It  only 
needs  about  three  hundred  miles  df 
railway  to  cannect  Delhi  wi!& 
Bombay,  and  bring  a  larg^  and 
fertile  extent  of  country  within 
comparatively  easy  reach  of  what 
is  almost  a  European  harbour. 
But  years  roll  on  and  the  line 
remains  immade.  The  Bombay 
Chamber  of  Commerce  have  made 
representations  and  presented  pe- 
titions, but  in  vain.  Jje  rn 
B^ttviserait.  Now,  indeed,  we  be- 
lieve the  work  has  been  under- 
taken; but  who  knows  when  it 
will  be  completed?  When  will 
the  Punjab  be  connected  with  its 
noarest  seaport,  Karachi  ?  Con- 
tractors' lines  were  said  to  be  too 
costly;  but  they  were  at  least 
speedily  constructed.  Now  the 
Oovemmeut  makes  its  own  lines 
the  cost  is  no  lees,  in  some  caseft 
much  greater,  and  the  lines  remain 
unfinished.  Such  is  administrative 
refomi  and  "  economy."  But  Rail- 
ways, if  costly,  were  at  least  a 
more  profitable  and  satisfactcoy 
hobby  than  Eduoatiok,  inasmufik 
as  they  have  at  least  some 
effect  upon  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  people.  They  might  be 
more  rapidly  and  more  econond- 
caUy  constructed.  They  might  be 
more  intelligently  administered. 
Some  day,  no  doubt,  they  will  be- 
better  managed.  Meanwhile  ikey 
are  civiLisers,  and  they  are  8tan£> 
ing  monuments  of  Civiliaation. 
They  give  employment  to  a  laige 
number  of  people.  They  introduce 
more  or  less  vague  notioiia  of 
punctuality  into  the  Oriental  mind. 
Above  all,  they  impress  the  natiTea 
with  respect  for  their  ^kiglish 
rulers.  ''How  is  it,"  said  I  once  to 
a 'native  cultivator,  "liiat  we 
English,  being  so  few,  rule  over 
you  natives,  who  are  so  maiiy?** 
*<'  It  is  because  you  Englisk  hmw^ 
so  mu(^  M  (intdligenoe, 
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power),"  he  promptly  replied. 
**  Your  power  is  like  that  of  God. 
Your  power  is  not  seen,  but  it  is 
eyexywhere  felt."  But  for  our 
Hm  (our  learning)  and  especially 
for  our  education  or  instruction^ 
the  natives  have  little  or  no 
respect. 

Before  leaving    the  subject   of 
raQways    it   may    be   as  well  to 
give  a  few  statistics,  although  we 
leel  somewhat  inclined  to  ag^ee 
with  the  man  who  put  no  faitti  in 
any  statistical  figures  above  seven. 
Experience  certainly  id  worth  all 
the  statistics  in  the  world ;  and  as  re- 
gards India  in  particular,  they  must 
be  tolerably  elastic,  and  capable  of 
a  considerable  breadth  of  manipu- 
lation, when  Lord  Salisbury,  speak- 
ing in  Manchester  at  th.s  end  of 
the  year  1874,  deduced  that  not  one 
of  the  irrigation  works  of  India 
could  be  said  to  **pay"  or  have 
*' clean      balance-sheets";    while 
Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  speaking  on  the 
same  subject  a  few  months  after- 
wards,  conclusively  proved  from 
the  same  materials  that  while  the 
average     net    return  of    all   the 
Indian  irrigation  works  together 
was  14  per  cent.,  some  of  the  more 
successful  paid  from.  50  to  60  per 
cent !    But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Indian  railways  have  up 
to  the  present  time  cost  the  country 
about  £160,000,000  steding,  and 
that    they    continue    to    cost  the 
country  about  between  £3,000,000 
and  £4,000,000  sterling  a  year  in 
the  ^ape  of  interest  guaranteed 
by  Gk>yemxnent.    About  a  million 
emd  three-quarters  a  year  of  this 
Is   Vke    difference    between    the 
Eunount  that  the  railways  do  pay, 
ftnd  the    TYiiniTniiTn    amount  they 
should  "psy,  inasmnoh  as  a  mini- 
(num  rate  of  interest  is  guaranteed 
k)  the  shareholders  by  the  Indian 
GK>voniment.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
learly  all    the   shareholders  are 
Bngliflhmen ;  so  this  great  sum  of 
nonegr^  in  addition  to  the  interest 


on  &e  Funded  Debt,  has  to  be 
sent  every  year  out  of  India 
into  England— disturbing  the 
rate  of  exchange,  and  impoverish- 
ing the  poorer  country,  to  which, 
for  various  reasons,  it  never 
returns.  The  remaining  two  mil- 
lions odd  is  the  interest  calcu- 
lated on  the  amoimt  already  paid 
by  India  in  successive  years  to 
supply  the  annual  deficit.  This 
deficit  is  happily  decreasing  every 
year,  but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  it 
will  ever  completely  disappear, 
inasmuch  as  even  if  the  larger  and 
more  important  lines  should  pay 
over  5  per  cent.,  all  experience, 
both  in  England,  and  in  America, 
and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
teaches  us  that  many  of  the  less 
important  lines  may  never  pay  so 
much.  In  common  fairness  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
railway  companies  are  by  no  means 
entirely  responsible  for  this  poor 
return.  In  no  coimtry  are  railways 
so  completely  exotics,  and  have  to 
contend  against  so  many  ob- 
stacles. The  fact  is  that  all  the  plant 
has  to  be  obtained  from  Engmnd, 
many  thousand  miles  away — rails, 
engines,  machinery,  iron  of  all 
kinds ;  fuel  is  expensive,  the  dis- 
tances are  enormous ;  guards  and 
engine-drivers  must  be  English- 
men, or  at  all  events  Europeans, 
demanding  high  wages,  and  very 
much  given  to  drink;  the  native 
passengers  are  unmanageable,  and 
the  native  employes  tiresome. 

The  number  of  stories — true 
stories,  or  rather  the  mere  experi* 
ences  of  every  one  who  has  been 
for  any  time  in  India — as  to  the 
slowness  of  railways,  the  incon- 
venience of  the  hours  of  starting 
passenger  trains,  the  innxmierable 
obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of 
despatching  or  receiving  the 
smallest  parcel,  would  alone  fill 
an  article ;  and  possibly  when  treat- 
ing more  lightly  of  Anclo-Indian 
life  we  may  mtroduce  a  lew.    But 
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they  all  tend  to  shew  that  India 
as  a  country  and  the  natives  as  a 
race  are  entirely  unfit  for  an  ex- 
tended railway  system,  and  that 
even  English  management  seems  in 
some  way  to  be  affected  by  native 
influences,  in  connection  with 
Indian  railways.  Now,  we  scarcely 
expect  to  be  believed  when  we  say 
that  the  express  mail  train  from 
Delhi  to  Bombay  stops  eighteen 
hours  at  AUahaoad,  arriving  at 
five  a.m.  and  departing  at  eleven 
p.m.,  so  that  a  minimum  part  of 
the  eighteen  hours  falls  witnin  the 
hours  usually  allotted  to  sleep. 
Enfi^lishmen  are  accustomed  to  And 
fault  with  the  delays  on  Conti- 
nental lines,  but  the  sound  of  a 
porter  crying  out :  JHx-huit  hettre* 
d^arrH!  i8,nappily,  imknown  in 
Europe.  If  the  cautious  reader 
looks  at  the  Indian  Bailway  Guide 
and  convinces  himself  of  the  truth 
of  this  startling  assertion  on  our 
part,  he  may  be  inclined  to  believe 
our  next  experience,  namely, 
that  the  mail  train  of  the  Punjab 
Narth&m  Statb  Railway  used  to 
take  exactly  seven  hours  to  accom- 
plish the  distance  between  Lahore 
andWazirabad,a  distance  of  sixty- 
three  miles  of  perfectly  flat  country. 
We  believe  the  Government  drivers 
have  somewhat  mended  their 
pace  of  late,  but  a  reference  to  a 
Guide  two  or  three  years  old  will 
bear  us  out  in  this  assertion  also. 
And  possibly  by  this  time  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  confidence  may  be 
awakened  on  the  part  of  our 
readers  to  enable  them  to  believe 
that  the  average  time  occupied  in 
the  transit  of  goods  from  liahore 
to  Amritsar,  a  distance  of  thirty- 
two  miles  of  main  trunk  line,  is — 
or  was  a  year  ag^o— one  week ;  nor 
will  they  perhaps  *'  be  surprised 
to  hear "  mat  the  natives  xmder 
the  circumstances  preferred 
their  old-fashioned  mode  of  con- 
veyance, and  sent  their  goods  bv 
bullock  carts.    But  who  can  tell, 


or  who  in  this  country  would  b< 
found  to  believe,  the  humours  of  tlu 
construction  of  the  Punj  ab  Nortlien 
State    Railway,     before     alluded 
to?    Who  would  credit  the  Kn< 
laid  upon  the  trunk  road,  to  save 
expense,  by  which  both  the  road 
and  the  rail  were  spoiled,   and  a 
new  line  had  to  be  laid  over  the 
whole  distance,  a  few  yards  awaj 
from    the    road,  while  the     road 
had  to  be  remade?    Who  would 
beHeve  in  important  works  beiiif 
brought  to  a  standstill  for  weeb 
and  months    while  the   requisite 
authority  was  being  obtained  fran 
the  Central  Management  at  Cal- 
cutta to  repair  a  broken  dxiviBf 
wheel  ?  or  m  the  hundreds  of  milei 
of  economical  iron   rails  ordered 
from  Belgium  by  a  distinguiflhed 
official  and  of  such  tender  eonsd* 
tution  that  they   could  not  with- 
stand the  shocks  of  loading  and 
unloading,    rails    which    eyen   i 
Government  official  did  not  dan 
to  lay,  and  which  receiyed  froc 
the   subordinates    the    expressifv 

appellation  of  8 's  porcelais  ? 

But  for  those  who  do  not  can  ^» 
believe  our  experienoes  we  hsft 
statistics : —  j 

INDIAN  RAILWAY  ACCOUNTS. 

1876-7. 


Guarantee  Railways  ... 

Add  for  luid,  Ac,,  not 
included  in  this,  but 
in  a  former  statement, 
one-twelfth  of  this     ... 

State  Railways 

Paid  by  Govemmmt 
on  account  of  goaran- 

VOO  ...  ...  ..< 

But  this  is  exdosive  of 
interest  on  the  debts^ 
which  at.  sav,  5  per 
cent.,  or  half  this  lot 
27  years,  is      

lotorest  on  €k>vem- 
ment  Railways... 


94,000,( 


8,000.^ 
13,000,^ 


27,000^^ 


•.• 
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We  had  hoped  to  have  written 
entirely  from  experience,  and  kept 
clear  of  staiisticif  but  the  fore- 
going figures,  which  speak  for 
themselyesy  and  are  taken  chiefly 
from  the  last  Blue  Book  on 
the  subject,  may  be  instructive, 
especially  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider to  what  better  use  this  money 
might  have  been  put. 

Sut  railways  are  a  luxury.  In 
a  country  where  time  is  of  import- 
ance, they  are  no  doubt  of  infinite 
value,  and  they  have  become  a 
necessity ;  but  in  India  time  is  of 
no  importance— except  occasion- 
ally in  the  movements  of  troops, 
of  which  we  shall  have  a  word  to 
say  presently.  Whether  Ham  Bux 
can  get  &om  Jubbulpore  to 
Allahabad  in  a  night  or  in  a  week 
is  of  absolutely  no  importance  to 
Bam  Bux,  or  any  other  human 
being  on  the  face  oi  the  earth ;  but 
that  Bam  Bux's  com  should  get 
from  Jubbulpore  to  Bombay,  even 
if  it  takes  six  months  on  the  jour- 
ney, is  not  only  of  the  fi;reatest  im- 
portance to  Bam  Bux,  but  to  some 
fifty  millions  of  his  countrymen, 
and  to  the  GK>vemment,  whose 
revenue  depends  to  a  great  extent 


upon  his  agricultural  profits.  Bail- 
ways  will  never  do  this  for  him. 
Al&ouffh  for  short  distances  roads 
and  buUocks  beat  the  railways,  yet 
roads  are  of  no  use  when  it  comes 
to  very  long  distances,  and  bullocks 
will  never  carry  enough  of  Bam 
Bux's  com  from  Jubbulpore  to 
Bombay  to  enrich  either  England 
or  the  Valley  of  the  Nerbudda. 
But  canals  may  do  it.  And  canals 
have  this  advantage  over  railways, 
that  they  will  not  only  carry  Bam 
Bux's  com,  but  that  they  will  pro- 
vide him  with  water  to  grow  it, 
which  the  iron  road  will  certainly 
never  do.  But  canals  are  not,  and 
never  have  been,  poptdar  with 
Indian  officials,  and  India  being, 
as  we  have  attempted  to  explain, 
autocratically  governed,  compara- 
tively few  canfus  have  been  made. 
Of  their  operation  in  places  where 
they  have  been  made,  we  shall 
speak  by-and-by ;  and  as  the  ques* 
tion  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  the  causes  and  prevention 
of  Indian  famines,  to  which  so 
much  public  attention  has  been  of 
late  directed,  we  propose  to  devote 
a  chapter  in  a  future  number  to 
the  whole  subject. 

Uliok  Balph  BxmKE. 
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THE    LOVERS'    BAEGAIN. 

'^  Tou  gone  me  last  week  a  yimng  lirmeti 
Shut  up  in  a  fine  golden  cage  ; 
Tei  how  iod  the  poor  Hhmg  vxu  within  it^ 
Oh,  how  did  itfl/uUer  <md  rage  ! 
Then  he  moped  and  he  pined. 
Thai  hu  winge  were  cwt^ned. 
Till  1  ope$ied  (he  door  of  hie  den; 
Then  so  merry  woe  he, 
And  because  he  was  free, 
He  came  to  his  cage  hack  again,** 

Ou>Plat. 

I  prettied  the  maiden  to  be  mine  ; 

She  breathed  a  modest  answer  curt| — 

Scarce  strove  my  lips  from  hers  to  parry ; 
Then,  with  a  roguish  mien  divine  ; — 

**  One  bargain.  Sir,  before  I  marry 

I  mnst  have  perfect  leave  to  flirt ! " 

''  Granted,  with  all  my  heart/'  said  I ; 
''  The  lightsome  songster  that  by  day 

Through  the  blue  welkin's  freedom  wheeleth, 
So  soon  as  gloaming  tinges  sky, 

Homeward  unto  the  covert  stealeth. 
The  happy  livelong  night  to  stay. 

''  So  wander,  sweetheart,  at  your  will, 

Skim  like  the  goddess  o'er  the  foam. 

And  gather  store  of  sparkling  treasoie  ; 
But  when  the  laughter  groweth  still, 

Fly  with  light  heart  aglow  with  pleasure,-* 
My  bosom's  nestling — ^here  find  home !" 
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SECOND  SEEIBS— No.  46, 


JOHN   LINNELL,   Sen. 

The  tired  townsman  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  spend  a  day  in 
linneU-land  will  probably  esuet^  thence  feeling  much  as  if  he  had 
eeciq>ed  awhile  out  of  this  tiresome  nineteenth  c^itury,  and  had  taken 
a  refreshing  bath  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  simple  and  idyllic  life, 

John  Linnell,  who  is  known  as  one  of  our  great  and  most  distinotiye 
landscape  painters,  is  th^e  to  be  found  leading  the  life  of  a  yeritable 
patriarch.  He  is  the  soul  and  c^itre  of  the  little  colony  which  he  has 
formed  in  the  very  heart  of  some  of  the  most  glorious  scenery  in 
England.  His  house  (a  fine  building,  the  erection  of  which  he 
superintended  entirely)  stands  upon  a  hill  which  is  dothed  up  to  the 
Tery  windows  with  beautiful  woodland,  save  where  a  clearing  here  and 
there  opens  a  grand  prospect  of  the  distant  country.  Each  window 
frames  a  glorious  picture ;  *  and  Ae  lovers  of  Mr.  linneU's  landscape 
may  find  pleasure  in  imagining  the  veteran  artist  possessing  continually 
befbre  his  eyes  the  wonderful  new  phases  of  beauty  in  earth  and  sky 
which  every  hour  presents  in  that  lovely  spot,  and  never  growing 
sated  with  the  everlasting  feast.  Nature  is  Mr.  linnell's  most  intimate 
friend ;  it  is  his  incessant  and  faithful  study  ol  her  which  makes  his 
work  (A  so  high  an  order ;  and  yet,  when  the  wild  spring  wind  comes 
xudely  tossing  through  his  woodland,  and  he  exdaims,  "Look!  how 
the  trees  are  enjoying  themselves.! "  with  positive  sympathy  for  tiieir 
delight  in  hia  voice  and  face,  you  cannot  imagine  for  a  moment  but 
that  Nature  is  as  &esh  to  him  aa  she  evee  was. 

Mr.  Tiinnell  is  not  a  child  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  bom 
near  the  British  Museum,  on  the  16th  June,  1792 ;  ai^d  consequently^ 
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though,  he  is  still  an  active  man  and  indeed  can  run  up  and  down  stairs 
like  a  oat,  he  is  nearer  ninety  than  eighty.  His  father  (fathers  seem 
very  remote  individuals  when  the  sons  are  octogenarian !)  was  a  carver 
and  gilder.  That  this  fact  made  the  son  a  painter,  the  most  out-and- 
out  Darwinite  would  scarcely  dare  allege,  but  probably  it  helped  the 
boy  to  realise  that  his  gift  was  to  do  that  to  which  the  carving  and 
gilding  is  an  appendage.  When  John  Linnell  was  ten  years  old  he 
drew  portraits  in  pencil  and  chalk,  and  what  is  more,  sold  th^oi.  He 
first  received  instruction  from  Benjamin  West,  to  whom  he  vr^it 
through  the  introduction  of  a  miniature  painter  named  Bobertson.  One 
of  the  Yarleys  happened  to  see  some  of  his  drawings  in  chalk,  and 
formed  so  high  an  opinion  of  them  as  a  boy's  work  that  he  urged  him 
to  visit  the  father  of  the  English  school  of  water-colours,  John  Varley, 
who  was  then  the  best  known  teacher  of  the  time.  This  ended  in  the 
boy's  being  articled  to  Varley.  Holman  Hunt  was  a  pupil  also  at  the 
time.  In  the  summer  the  two  lads  went  with  Varley  to  his  honse  aft 
Twickenham.  One  of  Yarley's  pupils  had  a  greater  influence  upon 
Linnell  than  the  master  himself.  This  was  Mulready,  a  student  some 
seven  years  older  than  Linnell,  and  the  leader  of  the  school.  The  new 
comer  took  to  him  and  found  in  him  his  real  master.  The  pair  became 
friends,  and  the  intercourse  that  resulted  had  a  very  stimulating  effect 
upon  the  boy,  and  brought  him  on  in  a  very  rapid  development. 
Perhaps  the  lad  of  thirteen  was  somewhat  overtaxed  by  the  youth 
of  twenty,  who  took  him  long  walks  by  the  river,  then  even  at 
Milbank  of  margin  green,  taught  him  to  run,  to  jump,  to  s}>ar,  and  to 
paint.  Mubeady  wa«  a  man  of  a  fine  physical  activity,  with  a  perfect 
model  of  a  hand.  The  friendship  between  the  pair  became  so  marked 
that  they  were  caricatured  together,  the  elder  as  looking  over  the  boy's 
shoulder  while  painting.  At  Yarley's,  in  addition  to  many  an  artist,. 
Linnell  met  Shelley,  Godwin,  and  others.  He  taught  the  future  Mrs. 
Shelley  to  draw,  and  Miilready  taught  the  future  Lady  Byron. 

Linnell  was  admitted  a  student  at  the  Boyal  Academy  in  1805,  and 
within  two  years  sent  there  two  small  landscapes,  and  also  obtained  the 
prize  of  a  silver  medal  for  a  drawing  in  the  Life  School,  being  then 
only  fifteen.  Two  years  later,  again,  in  January,  1809,  he  gained  the 
fifty  guinea  prize  at  the  then  existing  British  Listitution  for  the  best 
landscape  ('' Bemoving  Timber  "),  beating  a  matured  artist,  his  com- 
petitor; and  in  1810  he  received  another  medal  from  the  Boyal 
Academy,  this  one  for  his  success  in  modelling  in  the  Life  Sehool^ 
an  advanced  department  of  the  Academy  curriculum. 
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The  year  following  he  exhibited  a  little  picmre  at  the  British 
Institution,  called  **  Quoit-playing/'  which  he  sold  for  75  g^oineas.. 
Seven-and-thirty  years  later  this  production  of  the  boy  of  nineteen  was 
sold  at  Christie's  for  more  than  three  times  its  original  price. 

His  versatility  was  most  remarkable.  In  addition  to  the  prizes- 
named,  he  won  an  Academy  medal  for  sculpture.  He  painted  in 
water-colours  as  well  as  in  oil.  He  did  portraits  as  well  as  landscapes. 
He  engraved  the  plate  of  Varley's  master-picture,  in  which  several 
figures  were  his  own ;  also  the  plates  of  several  of  his  own  portraits. 

In  early  days  Linnell  used  to  go  with  Himt  to  the  house  of  an 
idiosyncratic  doctor,  whose  specialism  was  insanity,  in  Adelphi  Terrace.. 
This  gentleman  was  a  sort  of  patron  of  a  circle  of  young  artists,  wha 
came  to  him  in  the  evening  and  spent  it  in  making  sketches  in  chalk, 
studies,  copies,  and  so  on,  and  from  him  Linnell  received  half-a-crown 
for  such  an  evening^ s  work.  Whether  others  were  paid  is  not  known  r 
perhaps  Linnell  was  the  only  one  of  the  circle  whose  evening,  with 
its  artistic  leavings,  was  worth  half-a-crown. 

For  many  years  from  this  time  Linnell  was  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  Eoyal  Academy  and  the  British  Institution.  From  the  latter 
gallery  portraits  were  excluded,  so  that  they  were  sent  to  the  Academy, 
while  what  were  exhibited  at  the  British  Institution  were  chiefly 
landscapes.  At  the  Academy  Exhibition  of  1821,  he  was  represented 
by  both  classes  of  work.  His  main  subsistence  at  this  time  was 
derived  from  miniature  painting,  a  class  of  work  to  which  photography, 
as  Linnell  himself  allows,  is  so  deadly  a  foe.  One  of  his  early 
miniatures,  shewn  by  Yarley  to  an  old  lady-connoisseur  of  the  peerage, 
evoked  the  opinion  that  he  was  the  only  painter  who  could  produce  a 
miniature  like  the  old  masters  in  this  branch  of  art.  The  daring  young 
painter  had  a  predilection  for  following  truth  in  his  work,  and  is  said 
to  have  asked  the  Princess  if,  supposing  he  were  commissioned 
to  take  the  portrait  of  King  George,  he  might  make  it  like  him- 
**  Should  you  do  so,"  replied  she  earnestly,  **  it  will  be  your  ruin." 

His  portraits  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame.  Besides  several 
friendly  artists,  he  painted  Malthus,  Warren,  Whately,  Peel,  Lans- 
downe,  and  Carlyle.  Turner,  who  had  a  horror  of  being  counter- 
feited,  Linnell  brought  on  to  his  canvas  by  stealth. 

In  1812  Mr.  Linnell  became  a  member  of  the  Baptist  commimity, 
which  he  calls  the  only  sect  mentioned  in  the  Gbspels.  He  afi&rms  that 
the  Pope  is  little  aware  that  though  he  confidently  claims  all  baptised 
persons  as  his  subjects,  neither  he  nor  any  one  of  his  real  subjects  has- 
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ever  been  properly  baptised  at  aU,  and  his  claim  to  rale  over  Chriatiaiia 
generally  is  nullified  by  the  flaw  in  their  baptism.  Another  stiOQg 
view  he  holds  is  that  the  present  Anglican  Sacramental  oeremonj  is 
a  mere  attenuation  of  the  Bomish  Mass,  ai^id  not  the  original 
institution. 

Jn  18^9  caii^e  a  certain  amount  of  fame,  a  picture  exhibited  at  the 
British  Institution  with  the  title  ''  St  John  Preac^iing,"  drawing  to 
itself  conspicuous  attention  by  its  conceptive  and  executive  power. 
That  same  year  he  exhibited  no  less  than  six  portraits  in  the  Boyal 
Academy.  In  1846  was  sent,  also  to  the  British  Institution,  a  little 
picture  entitied  ''A  Spring  Wood  Scene.''  This  w^  engraved  in  the 
Art  Journal  in  1851,  and  having  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Yemon,  it 
now  in  the  National  Gallery,  where  it  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  ^e 
^nly  instance  of  a  work  by  a  living  master.  In  1847  "  The  Windmill" 
was  also  painted,  similarly  engraved,  purchased,  and  deposited  in  the 
National  Gallery.  "  The  Eve  of  the  Deluge,"  a  picture  7ft.  by  4ft.  Sin, 
was  sold  in  1847  to  Mr.  Gillott  for  £1000  (his  own  offer)  and  exhibited 
in  the  il^oyal  Academy  for  1848,  where  it  quite  took  the  public  by 
surprise,  ''from  the  sublimity  and  daring  with  which  the  painter 
invested  his  subject."  ''  The  Last  Gleam,"  4ft.  3in.  by  3ft,  was  also 
sold  to  Mr.  Gillott  for  £250,  and  twenty  years  afterwards  was  sold  at 
his  sale  at  Christie's  for  £2,500.  On  the  report  of  this  sale — which  did 
not  benefit  the  painter  a  penny — an  amuaing  incident  is  said  to  have 
happened.  The  painter  had  his  income-tax  adjusted  to  a  critical 
idea  of  his  worth.    His  assessment  was  doubled. 

<*  The  Timber  Waggon,"  painted  for  Mr.  Oxenham,  of  Oxford  Street, 
obtained  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855  the  gold  medal,  which  wfa 
the  chief  prize  for  landscape.  But  the  medal  itself  Mr.  Linnell  never 
saw,  and  no  one  seems  to  know  who  has  it.  Perhaps  some  kind  friend 
undertook  to  be  the  bearer  of  it  and  lost  it. 

The  history  of  one  of  Linnell's  pictures  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as 
shewing  how  originality  cannot  help  being  original.  At  the  Man* 
ehester  Exhibition  of  Art  Treasures  his  sons  saw  and  afterwards 
described  to  him  a  picture  by  Bellini,  called  the  **  Sleep  of  Sorrow." 
He  was  fixed  with  the  idea,  listened  to  their  minutest  accountSy  and 
forthwith  set  to  work  upon  a  picture  that  formed  itself  in  hie  mind's 
eye.  This  picture  is  now  upon  his  wall,  and  possesses  a  marked  dignity 
of  treatment.  It  shews  recumbent  figures  on  a  dim  hill-side;  tfae 
opening  horizon  begins  to  be  touched  with  the  cool,  hopeful  dawa^ 
while  heavy  clouds  overhang  and  darken  the  scene.    Some  yeaim  after 
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it  was  pamtedy  Liimell  saw  at  the  National  Gallery  the  original  that 
liad  suggested  his  own ;  it  was  so  utterly  different  that  the  two  pictures 
no  one  would  suppose  had  been  evolved  from  the  same  idea. 

Linnell's  territory  is  part  of  a  magnificently  wooded  hill,  that  must 
1>e  known  to  moi^  travellers  to  Brighton  by  rail.  It  conrasts  of  eighi^ 
-acres,  some  part  of  which  is  now  apportioned  to  the  patriarch's  sons. 

In  1830  he  had  built  a  house  in  London,  No.  38,  Porchester  Terrace^ 
upon  gromid  leased  from  the  Bishop  of  London.  Some  twenty  years 
later,  when  he  was  at  Bedhill  in  search  of  a  summer  lodging  he  noticed 
the  site  on  the  hill,  and  immediately  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  a 
place  where  he  would  like  a  house.  Within  a  fortnight  the  land  was 
"bought,  and  various  adjoining  plots  were  added  at  intervals.  The 
-wild  woody  slopes  are  a  charmed  refuge  for  birds,  for  no  shooting  is 
evor  permitted  there.  The  house  was  built  according  to  Linnell's  own 
ideas,  as  were  those  of  his  sons,  one  of  whom  has  his  habitation  at  the 
«outh  end  of  the  wood,  and  another  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
^joining  fields.  Another  freehold  property  called  ** Chard  Lodge" 
belongs  also  to  Linnell. 

Any  one  who  visited  Mr.  Linnell's  studio  at  the  midsummer  of  the 
present  year,  and  then  two  months  afterward,  might  have  noticed  that 
-two  large  pictures  had  started  into  life  from  bare  canvas  in  that  small 
space  of  time.  Fortunately  for  himself  the  artist  can  find  his  trees  and 
landscape  in  his  own  grounds,  and  in  the  sweep  of  lovely  country  that 
is  commanded  by  the  windows  of  his  house.  Fortunately  for 
him,  too,  his  artistic  memory  is  strong ;  his  very  skies  are  portraits ;  a 
grand  picture  of  the  clouded  blue  that  may  be  momentary,  a  glimpse 
that  may  perchance  be  observed  by  no  one  else  in  the  world,  falls  upon 
his  cultivated  perceptions  as  upon  a  photographic  plate.  To  his  studio 
it  is  brought  in  that  strange  receptacle,  the  memory,  and  there  it  may 
be  kept  hidden  for  days,  until  the  time  comes  for  it  to  become 
instinct  with  life  and  reality  upon  the  canvas. 

What  he  paints  he  regards  as  aspects  of  nature  and  not  topography ; 
this  is  a  spiritual  artistic  fact,  and  no  doubt  there  are  natures  to  which 
such  a  distinction  is  unintelligible.  In  the  one  instance  the  painter,  if 
unendowed  with  the  imaginative  gift,  seizes  upon  and  records  dry,  hard 
details ;  in  the  other  he  is  seized  upon  by  the  phenomena,  and  tells 
what  they  tell  him. 

lannell  goes  to  his  easel  for  rest ;  in  his  commune  with  nature,  which 
lie  there  translates,  he  eaoapes  out  of  the  oppression  of  the  minor 
wranglinga  of  life,  and  is  an  enfranchised  being.    A  man  like  this,  who 
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can  feel  in  the  life  around  him  an  inner  depth  for  which  the  generality 
have  no  eyes,  may  well  obQenre  that  men  choose  to  live  in  a  dust-hole^ 
when  they  might  have  the  best  drawing-room  of  the  house.  With 
him,  as  indeed  with  every  true  seer,  artistic  or  otherwise,  "  everything," 
to  use  his  own  words,  '^  is  duplicated,  and  full  of  more  meaning  than 
itself."  The  '^  Open  thou  mine  eyes  that  I  may  see,"  with  him  releis 
not  only  to  prophetic  vision,  but  to  deep  sight  artistic. 

It  has  been  said  that  when  thought  may  have  exhausted  itself  in 
any  one  sphere  of  art,  a  mind  that  has  been  fostered  in  another  would, 
on  stretching  out  into  a  new  field,  produce  something  original^  as,  for 
instance,  if  a  man  endowed  with  the  highest  musical  faculty  should 
push  himself  into  the  culture  of  the  power  of  poetic  speech.  From 
him  poetry  might  gain  a  new  and  unknown  music.  In  Mr.  Linnell's^ 
case,  artistic  insight  has  stepped  into  a  domain  where  dry  pedantry 
has  reigned  too  long,  that  of  ancient  Scripture.  What  sort  of  a 
result  may  we  expect  from  an  artist  wandering  into  the  regions  of 
criticism  ?    In  Psalm  orv.  we  find  the  words — 

O  Jehovah,  how  manifold  are  Thy  worlu  ! 

In  wisdom  haat  Thou  made  them  all ; 

The  earth  is  full  of  Thy  riches, 

So  is  this  sea,  great  and  wide  in  its  shores. 

Wherein  are  things  creeping  without  number, 

Living  creatures  both  small  and  great. 

There  go  the  ships,  there  is  that  Leviathan, 

Whom  Thou  hast  made  to  take  his  pastime  therein. 

These  all  wait  upon  Thee  ; 

That  Thou  mayest  give  them  their  food  in  due  season. 

When  we  come  to  think  of  it,  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  singular 
that  ships  should  be  reckoned  among  the  works  of  the  wiad<»n  ai 
Ood,  still  more  so  that  they  wait  to  have  their  meat  in  due  season. 
Mr.  linnell's  suggestion  thereon  is  a  most  happy  one,  and  brings  before 
us  a  rich  picture.  We  behold  the  teeming  earth  and  the  abundant  ooean ; 
therein  delight  the  huge  creatures  of  the  sea;  thereon  sailing  also  is  the 
tiny  ship  of  the  sea,  the  ship  that  Ood  made,  the  delicate  Nautilus 
that  sails  along  in  its  mantling  shell.  The  picture  is  now  complete, 
and  the  suggestive  criticism  of  the  man  who  sees  with  the  imaginative 
eye  has  read  us  a  lesson. 

To  the  admirers  of  that  extraordinary  genius,  William  Blake.  Mr. 
Linnell's  dining-room  is  indeed  a  fascinating  place ;  for  its  waUa  are 
himg  with  the  wonderful  series  of  illustrations  to  Job,  by  that 
^'visionary  man."    These  drawings  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Linnftll 
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when  he  could  ill  afford  to  be  a  patron  of  art,  for  he  was  himself 
working  hard  at  portrait  painting  and  miniature  painting  for  a 
livelihood,  and  could  only  allow  himself  to  indulge  in  landscape  as  an 
occasional  luxury.  William  Blake  received  from  him  a  larger  sum 
than  he  ever  obtained  for  any  one  series  of  drawing^s — £150;  and  it 
was  paid  to  him  in  weekly  instalments  of  from  two  to  three  pounds 
a  week,  which  suited  Blake  admirably,  for  he  was  then  face  to  face 
with  acttuil  want.  This  modest  income  enabled  the  artist-seer  to  live 
for  a  time  in,  what  was  to  him,  comfort ;  and  Blake's  pride,  which  led 
him  to  recklessly  quarrel  with  those  who,  as  he  considered,  imderpaid  or 
imdervalued  his  work,  led  him  aUo  to  do  his  utmost  to  work  well  for 
those  who  appreciated  it.  The  ''Inventions  to  the  Book  of  Job"  are 
among  the  most  remarkable  drawings  which  he  produced,  and  the 
engravings  that  he  executed  from  them  for  Hr.  linnell  are  pronounced 
to  be  the  best  ever  done  by  him. 

Mr.  Linnell,  whose  artistic  sense  perceived  Blake's  genius  fully^ 
was  one  of  his  best  friends.  Not  only  did  he  ''  discount,  as  it  were, 
Blake's  bill  on  posterity,  when  none  else  would,"  but  he  introduced 
him  to  many  sympathisers,  at  a  time  when  Blake's  earlier  admirers  had 
mostly  dropped  oflF,  in  one  way  or  other.  In  fact,  he  was  the  "  kindest 
friend  and  stay  of  the  neglected  man's  declining  years."  It  is  evident 
that  Mr.  Linnell  exhibited  that  genuine  sympathy  which  always  drew 
out  Blake's  best  and  sweetest  side  at  once ;  for  he  speaks  of  him  as 
being  ''with  the  gentle,  as  amiable  as  a  child." 

Among  the  many  friends  to  whom  Mr.  Linnell  introduced  Blake 
was  Mr.  Aders,  one  of  those  rich  merchants  who  transform  the  selling 
of  merchandise  into  one  of  the  liberal  professions.  For  neither  was  mere 
money  nor  mere  magnificence  the  end  and  aim  of  his  ambition.  He 
formed  a  collection  of  pictures  which  has  left  a  mark  in  the  history  of 
picture  collecting.  And  his  house  in  Euston  Square  (of  which  not  only 
the  walls  of  all  the  rooms,  but  those  of  the  staircases  were  lined  with 
rare  pictures)  was  open  to  the  literary  men  and  artists  of  the  day. 
Here  came  Coleridge  and  Lamb,  Lawrence,  Ward,  Stothard,  Linnell, 
4knd  Blake.  Came  also  Crabbe  Eobinson,  whose  reading  of  Blake's 
^' Tiger"  in  the  "Songs  of  Innocence,"  Linnell  says  was  one  of  the 
greatest  treats  he  ever  had  of  the  kind.  Crabbe  Bobinson  read  the 
poem  at  the  dinner-table,  before  a  large  party  at  Mr.  Aders'.  The 
munificent  merchant's  picture-lined  house  formed  a  fine  background  for 
the  grouping  of  these  remarkable  men;  but  perhaps  an  even  more 
<sharniing  one  to  the  imagination  is  linnell's  farm-house  home  at 
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Hampstecul.  Here^  though  Blake  would  professedly  not  aUow  kimBelf 
to  like  the  cockney  Hampstead,  he  delighted  to  oome,  and  was  always 
welcomed  delightedly,  as  soon  as  he  appeared  in  sight,  by  Mr.  linnell's 
children.  Often  here  would  gather  Dr.  Thornton,  Bichmond,  now 
B.A.,  and  Collins,  B.A. 

In  this  pleasant  society  John  Linnell  was  a  prominent  figure,  witii 
liis  brilliant,  strong  originality,  and  his  vigour  of  thought.  Natorally 
Blake's  visions,  whidi  were  so  entirely  real  to  him,  ^^uently  became 
topics  of  discussion ;  lannell,  who  always  held  a  filial  bearing  towards 
Blake  and  never  assumed  the  patron,  would  do  his  best  to  make  reason 
out  of  them,  while  Varley  would  explain  them  astrolog^cally. 

On  his  way  to  pay  these  visits  at  Hampstead,  Blake  would  some- 
times call  upon  one  of  his  most  enthusiastic  disciples,  Mr.  Samuel 
Palmer,  then  quite  a  youth.  He  has  since  become  a  well  known  water- 
colour  artist,  a  painter  of  most  poetical  landscapes.  In  later  years  he 
married  Miss  Linnell,  and  has  now  settled  down  not  far  ixosn  Bedstone 
Hill. 

John  Linnell,  senior,  has  taken  root,  as  it  were,  upon  this  diarmed 
patch  of  ground.  Here  he  is  always  to  be  found,  dwdling  in  the 
midst  of  his  children  and  gprandchildren,  for  two  of  his  married  Bons 
have  houses  upon  the  estate.  He  never  leaves  his  domain,  except  for  a 
drive  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  very  often  is  not  to  be  tempted  over 
the  threshold  of  his  house  unless  there  is  a  cloud  which  must  be 
looked  at,  or  nature  holds  out  some  such  special  enticement  to  this  most 
loving  child  of  hers. 

'^  Just  see  those  rooks,"  he  says,  when  you  follow  him  into  that  hdy 
of  holies,  his  studio.  He  points  to  a  fresh  picture  now  upon  the  easd. 
**Isaw  that.  I  saw  those  rooks  come  boiling  up  over  a  doud,  and  then, 
while  you  stood  looking,  came  another  poss6,  rushing  past  you  like 
tigers." 

The  old  artist,  suiting  his  action  to  his  speech,  and  looking  as  if  he 
would  like  to  revel  with  the  rooks,  evidently  thinks  more  of  them  than 
of  his  picture,  which  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  one-— a  broad  land- 
scape, with  a  peep  of  water  in  it,  and  some  figures  and  a  dog  in  the 
foreground.  But  the  rooks  certainly  are  its  g^reatest  interest,  for  they 
are  as  full  of  vigour  as  their  creator ;  whose  conversatioBal  originality 
and  fire  of  manner  have  lost  little  since  the  old  days  when  he  mixed 
with  Gcderidge,  Lamb,  Blake,  and  Yarley,  and  was  a  {aromiaeat  figure 
in  their  society. 

Mr.  Linnell's  studio,  like  that  <^  most  great  artists,  is  lined  wAh 
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interest.  All  around  the  wall  runs  a  narrow  ledge,  upon  whioh  stand 
all  manner  of  litde  unframed  paintings.  Higher  up  hang  pictures, 
which  are  always  there,  and  are  not  within  the  buyer's  meu*ket.  A 
group  of  miniatures  there  is  in  one  comer,  some  among  them  finished 
with  Dutch  fidelity  and  truth ;  one  or  two  charming  portraits  of  his 
children  ;  a  portrait  of  himself  ten  years  ago  ;  and  a  little  further  on  a 
portrait  of  Thomas  Carlyle  when  he  was  young  and  dark-haired.  Then 
as  you  turn,  your  eye  is  caught  by  a  delightful  little  picture  of  a  man 
cutting  at  a  fallen  tree,  standing  upon  it,  and  dealing  a  vigorous  blow, 
his  bright  figure  thrown  out  in  relief  against  a  glorious  mass  of  foliage; 
and  you  find  yourseK  back  again  in  that  range  of  art  which  the  artist 
himself  delights  in.  See  to  the  right  there  that  lovely  little  painting, 
which  he  calls  "  The  Bush  In  " — sheep  being  admitted  to  the  sheepfold. 
What  a  wonderful  study  it  is.  There  is  Moses  also  on  the  wall,^ 
descending  the  mount  with  the  Tablets  of  the  Law  in  his  hand — a 
mighty  figure.  Again  we  have  the  mystic  upholding  of  Aaron's  hands 
upon  the  hill  that  commanded  the  battle.  Approaching  closer  to  look 
at  another  picture,  you  find  against  the  wall  a  carpenter's  workshop,^ 
with  neatly  arrayed  nails  and  tools  of  all  description.  The  artist  must 
rest  sometimes,  and  John  linnell  is  one  of  tiiose  vigorous  workers  who 
find  their  rest  in  change  of  work.  Over  there  by  the  fire-place  stands 
an  old  writing-desk  (a  pretty  new  one  presented  to  him  stands  near  by, 
and  looks  ornamental);  here  lie  his  Greek  and  Hebrew  books  open,  ready 
as  a  resource  when  he  turns  from  his  painting.  A  delightful,  queer, 
industrious  looking  corner  is  this ;  the  old  desk  is  covered  with  all  sort& 
of  writing  materials,  and  a  fine  array  of  spectacle  cases — one  ancient 
red  one  with  the  name  Varley  written  across  it  in  ink  ;  for  Mr.  Linnell's 
most  precious  pair  of  spectacles  was  given  him  between  forty  and  fifty 
years  ago  by  John  Varley.  He  tises  glasses  of  graduated  powers,, 
choosing  whatever  he  finds  at  the  time  most  suitable  for  a  particular 
object.    This  he  deems  the  way  to  save  the  eye. 

linneU's  paintings  are  generally  large  in  size,  and  of  broad  and 
vigorous  handling.  But,  not  many  years  ago,  he  painted  a  small  and 
moe^  exquisitely  finished  picture  in  order  to  shew  that  he  had  not  lost 
the  power  of  dealing  with  minute  matter,  a  kind  of  weakness,  indeed, 
that  oould  scarcely  be  expected  from  an  old  painter  of  miniatures- 
upon  ivory. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known  that  Mr.  linnell  is  not  only  a 
student  of,  but  a  writer  on.  Biblical  subjects.  Even  Matthew  Arnold,  in 
i^eq^eet  of  his  recent  books,  was  greeted  with  the  cry,  which  was  !meant 
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i»  be  derisive,  of  "  amateur  theology,"  but  his  works  have,  none  the 
less,  passed  through  a  succession  of  editions  that  many  a  profeanonal 
theologian  would  give  much  to  see  for  his  own.     We  ought  to  be 
4prateful  that  a  man  whose  vision  is  clear  for  beauties  of  the  natonl 
landscape  should  turn  his  untired  eyes  into  other  fields,  where  they  may 
find  that  which  other  eyes  of  different  quality  have  passed  by.  An  aitk 
whose  pictures  are  real  has  to  learn  many  things  for  himself.    Before  Mr. 
Linnell  can  paint  Abraham  passing  between  the  portions  of  the  halved 
fiaorifice  he  has  to  learn  what  the  narrator  of  the  Scripture  meant,  and 
mtist  form  a  definite  and  clear  picture  in  his  mind's  eye  before  he  can  pro- 
•duce  it  in  glowing  form  on  the  canvas.  After  such  study  he  tells  us,  in  Uie 
title  of  a  pamphlet  published  in  1864,  that  burnt-offering  is  not  in  tiie 
Hebrew  Bible,  and  he  offers,  by  way  of  preface  and  apology  for  cor- 
recting the  commentators,   the  following  pregnant  words  from  the 
^'  Christian  Doctrine  "  of  the  poet  Milton : — **  It  was  also  evident  to  m 
that  in  Beligion,  as  in  other  things,  the  offers  of  CKkL  were  all  directed, 
not  to  an  indolent  credulity,  but  to  constant  diligence  and  to  an  un- 
wearied search  after  truth ;  and  that  more  than  I  was  aware  of  still 
remained  which  required  to  be  more  rigidly  examined  by  the  rule  d 
Scripture,  and  reformed  after  a  more  accurate  model.''     In  this  little 
work  a  revised  version  is  given  of  the  first  four  chapters  of  Leriticas. 
The  chief  point  argued  is  that  the  sacrifice  described  is  to  be  rendered, 
if  we  would  strictly  adhere  to  the  sense  of  the  words  of  the  original,  « 
an   "ascension-sacrifice,"  not  a  burnt  offering;  a  "fuming"  of  the 
offering  on  the  altar,  by  which  an  odour  of  fragrance  arose,  and  not  ft 
mere  destruction  by  fire. 

Another  work,  published  by  Triibner  in  1856,  is  a  compreh^v^ 
argument  against  the  misnaming  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Old  and  Net 
Testament;  when  the  word  testament,  if  in  old  Latin  it  ever  signified 
pact  or  covenant,  signifies  it  not  now,  and  so  misleads.  Since  this  date 
a  new  version  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  made  by  Wellbeloved  and 
-others  (Longmans,  1862),  which,  in  every  instance  where  the  word 
testament  occurs  in  other  translations,  substitutes  the  more  correct 
term,  covenant.  This  ancient  making  of  a  covenant,  or  literaUj 
"  cutting  a  breeth,"  is  grandly  represented  in  a  picture  now  on  the  walls 
>of  Mr.  Linnell's  painting-room,  where  Abraham  passes  between  ibs 
smoking  offering,  the  victim  divided  in  twain,  while  a  majestic  fonn  is 
•dimly  seen  by  a  white  flash  of  presence,  before  the  great  patriarchal 
figure.  The  artist,  without  any  ostensible  reference  to  this  pictorer 
which  indeed  was  painted  years  afterwards,  evidently  shews  ua  in  the 
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^work  last  named  how  his  investigatioiis  of  the  Bible  narrative  led  him 
into  his  subject.    He  quotes  as  follows  from  Gen.  xv, — '*  Take  to  me  a 
lieifer  of  three  years  old,  and  a  turtle  dove,  and  a  yotmg  pigeon.    And 
lie  took  to  him  all  these  and  divided  them  in  the  midst,  and  laid  each 
piece  one  over  against    another."     He  explains  that  this  is  literally 
^'  gave  each  piece  to  meet  or  answer  to  its  fellow,  i.e.,  opposite — to 
correspond — ^leaving  a  space  between  the  corresponding  pieces,  for  the 
party  covenanting  to  walk  through,  as  described  in  Jer.  xxziv.  18. 
Then  follows  the  awfully  sublime  narrative  of  the  peculiar  deep  sleep, 
or  trance,  which  fell  upon  Abram,  in  which  he  learns  the  long  to  Ibo 
endiired  affliction  of  his  posterity,  and  their  ultimate  possession  of  the 
land ;  also  his  own  peaceful  departure.    And  to  confirm,  and  witnesr^ 
or  ratify,  the  appointment  of  these  things,  Otod  gives  Abram  the  vision 
of  the  smoking  furnace  and  lamp  of  fire  passing  between  those  divisions 
of  the  animals."     All  this  is  in  the  picture    as  in  the  book,  and  a 
-wonderfully  grand  piece  of  composition  it  is.     It  is  to  be  wished  there 
-were  more  artists  able  to  penetrate  to  the  reality  of   dimly    known 
archaic  customs,  and  to  bring  them  into  life  and  interest  before  our 
eyes.     We  get  a  new  and  enlarged  idea  from  Mr.  Linnell  as  to  the 
symbolic   ''blood  of    the    covenant,"    "breeth"  being,  according  to 
Qrotius,  the  actual  word  used  by  Jesus,  as  the  witness  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  continued  covenant. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  of  Mr.  Innnell's  works  in  tlie  field  of 
cjriticism    is  his  treatise,  published   in    1859,    entitled,  **The  Lord's 
Pay  the  Day  of  the  Lord."    It  is  a  masterly  contribution  toward  the 
re-spiritualising  of  a  form  of  expression  that  has  been  obscured  by 
misoonception.      The  words  of  Eevelation  i.  10,  are  generally  trans- 
lated,   •'  I  was  in  the  sprit  on  the  Lord's  day."      This  is  shewn  to  be 
held  as  the  earliest  instance  of  the  use  of  such  a  phrase  as  Lord's  Day 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  now  employed ;  there  being  no  evidence  that 
any  day  was  kept  as  such  for  a  century  after  the  beginning  of  our  era ; 
while  it  is  known  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  the  prevailing  custom, 
and  one  that,  until  the  new  Church  had  largely  expanded  and  grown 
powerful,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  alter.    The  Scriptural  "  day 
of  the  Lord  "  is  shewn  to  be  that  day  which  has  not  to  do  with  time ; 
that  day  which  is  "  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand 
years  as  one  day ; "  and  John  was,  Mr.  Linnell  shews,  in  that  day  by 
being  under  spiritual  influence,  or,  as  he  describes  it,  in  the  ecstatic, 
prophetic  itate.     He  would  accordingly  translate  the  verse,  "I  became 
in  spirit  in  the  Lord's  day,"  or,  "  I  became  by  the  spirit  in  the  d§y  of 
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the  Lord."  This  will  probably  be  startlinglj  novel  to  many,  bat  we 
may  refer  them  to  the  array  of  corroborative  quotation  in  Mr.  linnell't 
book. 

We  have  gone  bo  far  into  detail  of  these  treatises  because  they  are 
so  little  known,  and  may  add  a  new  and  surprised  feeling  of  admiration 
to  that  which  so  many  cultured  Englishmen  feel  for  an  art-master  in 
England,  who  also  proves  to  be,  in  a  sense,  a  master  in  IsraeL 

A  reading  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  in  the  original  is  no  unworthy 
food  for  a  painter,  and  as  one  sphere  of  art  and  thought  is  more  or  len 
convertible  into  another,  they  may  well  be  carried  into  rich,  and  strong, 
and  reverent  painting  of  nature's  sunlit  shows.  The  Psalms  are 
amongst  Mr.  Linnell's  especially  chosen  portions  ;  he  is  carefully  going 
over  the  translation  and  modifying  a  version  (Lord  Congleton's)  wlufih 
he  has  selected  as  the  one  that  suits  him  best  of  those  already  published. 
He  would  have  the  Psalms  take  the  place  of  the  Prayer-book. 

We  find  in  "Men  of  the  Time"  the  curt  notification,  ''Linnell  i« 
not  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  has  never,  it  is  said,  gone  outof  kift 
way  to  become  one."  We  cannot  give  the  true  history  of  this  neglect; 
probably  Linnell's  independence  was  not  relished  when  he  was  in  his 
early  prime ;  and  since  he  reached  his  maturity  of  power  he  has  been 
able  to  afford  to  treat  lightly  overtures  that  to  be  appreciated  at  their 
highest  value  ought  to  have  been  made  much  earlier. 

We  quote  some  passages  from  a  correspondence  that  took  place 
between  a  representative  of  the  Academy  and  Mr.  Linndl  ten 
years  ago.     The  R.  A.  wrote : — 

«  Tou  are  perhaps  aware  that  the  mode  of  obtaining  a  list  of  CandidatN 
for  the  degree  of  ^  Associate  *  at  the  Royal  Academy  is  now  altered,  and  tiui 
it  is  no  longer  required  that  Artists  should  themselves  put  down  their  namei 
— but  that  it  is  the  Members  of  the  Academy  who  are  called  upon  to  put  down 
the  names  of  those  who  they  think  should  be  elected. 

In  the  list  just  sent  to  me  of  names  obtained  in  the  mode  I  have  descriM 
above,  there  is  one  of  a  man  who,  it  can  be  safely  asserted,  is  considered  bf  all 
who  have  any  knowledge  or  love  for  art,  as  one  of  the  most  distingnishsd 
artists  this  Country  has  ever  produced,  and  whose  exclusion  from  the  Academy 
years  ago,  is  I  believe  the  one  great  blot  upon  their  election  annals. 

The  miserable  reasons  which  led  to  this  exclusion,  no  one  cares  to  know 
now  or  inquire  about ;  but  it  is  believed  that  there  would  be  the  most  hesr^ 
desire  upon  the  part  of  a  large  majority  (it  may  be  said  an  unanimuos  desire) 
of  the  Institution,  to  rectify  this  wrong,  and  to  gi?e  this  honoured  name  the 
fuU  honours  of  the  Academy  at  the  earliest  possible  day.  There  is  an  electioo 
for  associates  on  the  31st  of  this  month,  and  there  will  be  one  for  an  Academi- 
cian in  June  next  at  latest,  (a  vacancy  existing  now).  Need  I  say  that  tht 
name  I  refer  to  is  that  of  'John  Linnell,   Sen.M    It  is  veiy  probable  that 
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your  name  has  been  put  down  without  your  knowlefige  or  consent,  but  being 
-doion  I  trast  that  you  will  sanction  it  so  appearing. 

Nothing  (artistically  speaking)  would  give  me  more  satisfaction  than  to 
see  the  ranks  of  the  Academy  honoured  by  the  addition  of  your  name. 

I  repeat  (and  I  do  so  after  due  reflection),  that  I  believe  this  Ib  the  only 
omission  to  be  charged  against  the  Academy,  but  it  is  such  an  omission  that 
all  its  true  friends  will  rejoice  to  see  it  atoned  for.  I  am  of  course  aware  that 
you  declined  a  few  years  since  to  let  your  name  appear  in  the  list,  but  I  trust 
you  will  alter  that  resolve  now,  and  you  have  given  lately  such  an  unmis- 
takable proof  of  feeling  your  years  to  sit  lightly  upon  you  (let  me  sincerely 
congratulate  you  upon  the  event  to  which  I  allude  !)  that  I  hope  you  will- 
exhibit  similar  juvenile  feelings  in  matters  Academic." 

Mr.  Linnell's  reply  is  most  cbaracteristici  shewing  both  elements  of 
his  nature— the  fiery  independence  that  scorns  the  yoke,  the  deep 
unworldly  peace  that  reigns  in  his  nature  ''  beyond  these  voices,"  and 
makes  him  what  he  is : — 
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I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  letter,  containing  so  many  kind  expres- 
sions of  professional  approbation  and  asking  me  to  allow  my  name  to  stand, 
with  my  sanction,  in  the  list  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  I  am  gratified  also  by  your  saying  that  Mr.  W en- 
dorses your  request,  and  that  a  good  majority  might  be  expected  in  my 
favour.  I  am  thankful  for  all  this  kindness,  as  it  afifords  me  an  opportunity, 
and  a  justification  for  stating  my  reasons  for  not  following  your 
advice,  as  well  as  my  reasons  for  not  having  myself  put  down  my 
name  for  the  last  20  years,  though  I  had  done  so  previously  for  as  many  or 
more,  without  success.  I  agree  with  you  that  '  The  miserable  reasons  which 
led  to  this  exclusion  no  one  cares  to  know  or  inquire  about.'  Bat  though  I 
do  not  wish  at  present  to  examine  the  reasons  for  not  electing  me,  I  do  wish 
to  state  (aa  you  kindly  afford  me  this  ground  for  so  doing)  what  my  reasons 
were  for  discontinuing  to  put  down  my  name.  First,  then,  the  jealousies 
and  falsehoods  that  my  endeavour  to  become  an  associate  gave  rise  to  ;  I  saw 
that  heart-burnings,  calunmies,  and  injurious  conduct  beset  every  one 
struggling  in  that  direction,  and  affecting  some  to  the  extent  of  shortening 
their  lives.  I  felt  all  this  to  be  so  destructive  to  the  peace  necessary  to 
successful  study  and  work,  so  destructive  to  all  peace  and  especially  that 
peace  which  surpasseth  all  understanding,  that  I  determined  to  abandon  the 
contention  for  distinction  and  privilege,  and  to  take  the  result  of  only  en- 
deavouring to  deserve  them.  I  did  so  and  I  am  contented  with  the  result, 
and  thankful  exceedingly  that  I  did  not  succeed  in  my  effort  to  become  an 
associate,  as  I  am  convinced  that  if  I  had  succeeded  I  should  not  have  been 
found  in  the  happy  circumstances  I  now  enjoy.  One  great  cause  of  the 
heart-burnings  and  jealousies  seem  to  me  to  arise  from  the  uncertainty  of 
ever  arriving  at  the  full  membership  of  R.  A.  ;  but  being  detained  and  fixed 
for  life  in  a  degraded  position  of  servility  alike  degrading  to  both  B.  A.'s  and 
associates.  I  never  heard  that  any  of  the  Foreign  Academies  of  Art  required 
an  artist  to  solicit  for  full  or  half  membership,  but  I  have  heard  of  full 
honours  being  conferred  upon  some  without  their  knowing  it  until  it  was  done. 
Honour  thus  conferred  without  seeking  for  it  honours  both  the  giver  and 
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reMiver*  Both  to  elect  a .  maa  to  a  position  of  servility .  and  inferiori^of 
privilege,  and  make  his  eleration  to  full  honoars  dependent  on  the  will  of 
thoaaivfao  have  already  degraded  him^  is  in  my  opinion  a  disgnce  to  all  oon- 
oemed  in  the  -act.  I  cannot  therefore^  it  is  plain,  sanction  my  name  being 
placed  on  the  lists  as  Candidate  for  what  I  consider  a  degradation. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

JoHK  LiNVSLL,  Skit." 

This  artistio  Ishmaelitei  self-centred  in  a  patriarchal  Bohemia,  is  a 
grand  anachronism  and  anomaly.  In  spite  of  the  occasional  jolt  thty 
give  to  the  car  of  simpering  society  which  claims  to  represent  broad 
himianity,  would  there  were  more  such  idios3mcratic  men — ^individuals 
''who  do  not  propose  to  themselires  to  be  as  others,"  but  to  be 
themselves. 

Two  characteristics  are  generally  supposed  to  mark  men  who  unite 
scholarly  faculties  and  the  artistic  temperament.  One  is  that  thej  are 
of  the  pmus  irritahile;  the  other,  that  their  purse  is  more  frequently  than 
otherwise  plenm  aran44trttm,  Mr.  linnell  may  claim  the  first  of  these 
distinctive  marks^  the  second  he  has  entirely  eliminated  from  himself. 
He  is  thrifty  and  wealthy^  living  on  the  freehold  soil  that  his  wealth 
has  earned,  pretty  stiff  with  a  tradesman^  and  electing  to  have  the  large 
simis  commanded  by  his  pictures  paid  in  gold. 

We  are  always  doubtful  of  the  comparison  of  one  real  master  <d 
art  with  another :  the  followers  may  be  in  crowds,  but  the  position  of 
the  artist  of  power  lies  in  his  own  distinctive  faculty.  The  artists  to 
whom  linnell  has  been  likened  are  Euysdael  and  Hobbema ;  from 
Linnell's  description  of  a  work  from  the  latter's  brush  we  may  judge  for 
ourselves  how  far  the  seventeenth  century  artist  and  the  modem  paints 
are  at  one.  What  he  particularly  sees  in  Hobbema  are  ''  the 
excellences  of  his  style, — ^pure  and  chaste  tinting  of  cdiour,  fall  and 
flowing  richness  of  pencil,  and  the  most  consummate  knowledge  of 
chiaroscuro." 

In  a  paper  in  the  Art  Journal  it  is  said:  "In  his  earlier  days 
linnell  appeared  to  take  Gainsborough  as  his  model ;  his  later  s^le  is 
entirely  his  own,  imitated  from  no  other  painter  ancient  and  modem. 
.  .  .  .  The  opinion  entertained  of  him  by  the  collector  is  easOj 
seen  by  the  sums  given  for  his  pictures,  800  or  1000  guineas  being  so 
imcommon  price.  We  know  of  no  landscape  painter  in  the  Academy 
who  is  paid  such  simis." 

Idnnell's  landscapes  may  be  mostly  classified  as  scriptural  and  pas- 
toral, and  correspond  well  to  their  author  in  his  capacities  of  Biblical 
student  and  patriarch.     "  Joshua's  League  with  the  Gibeonitee,"  who 
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<K)me  up  haggard,  with  the  scraps  of  motddy  victuals  in  their  hands,  unites 
both  these  elements.  Purely  pastoral  is  the  picture,  now  doubtless 
approaching  completion,  to  be  called  '^  The  Crossing  of  the  Bridge,'' 
where  a  closely  packed  flock  of  sheep  is  being  directed  by  the  shepherd 
along  the  narrow  path,  their  g^ey  tumbling  masses  being,  with  the  blue 
hills  of  the  distance,  like  a  second  series  of  clouds  and  sky. 

More  of  linnell's  pictures,  we  think,  should  be  made  accessible  to 
the  public  as  nearly  as  is  allowed  by  photography.  One  of  them,  "  The 
Journey  to  Emmaus,"  may  be  found  in  the  '^  Portfolio,"  for  March, 
1872. 

Our  photograph  of  the  old  painter  was  taken  seyeral  years  ago  • 
several  new  photographs  were  taken,  but  none  satisfied  their  subject 
and  the  managers  of  the  MagasUne  alike. 

Dressed  in  a  close  grey  suit,  with  the  chosen  one  of  a  score  broad- 
brimmed  hats  shading  his  brows,  linnell  sits  at  a  dear,  easy  distance 
from  his  easel ;  holds  his  brush  at  arm's  leng^,  and  takes  a  view  over  his 
left  hand  as  a  mariner  by  a  point  out  at  sea.  Then  with  a  short,  sharp, 
nervous,  incisive  movement  of  hand  and  brush  he  lays  down  his  living 
mark  of  colour.  Though  that  hand  may  not  be  as  strong  as  it  was 
sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  it  shews  no  diminution  of  vital  energy,  or 
of  the  cunning  that  it  has  so  long  possessed. 
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A  DAY  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION. 


Fxw  out  of  the  hundreds  of  busy 
men  and  women  who  pass  and 
repass  the  gloomy  walls  of  the 
great  Clerkenwell  prison  probably 
give  more  than  a  tiansient  thought 
to  the  life  smouldering  within, 
though  one  or  two  softer  hearts 
may  heaye  a  sigh  of  pity  at  the 
siffht  of  the  dead  surface  of  hard 
bnck,  presenting  such  a  hopeless 
prospect  to  felony  in  limbo  medi- 
tating freedom.  But  pass  through 
the  archway,  let  the  heavy  door 
clang  behind  you,  and  larceny 
wears  a  less  dismal  countenance. 
Follow  us  for  a  day  through  this 
busy  House,  contrast  it  with  the 
hovel  tenanted  by  many  a  pick- 
pocket in  unshackled  freedom,  or 
even  by  many  a  forlorn  and  mode- 
rately honest  member  of  the  squ^d 
''residuum"  of  humanity,  and  you 
will  be  no  more  surprised  than  I 
was  at  the  chief  warder's  remark, 
''Bless  you,  sir,  there's  some  of 
them  we  don't  know  how  to  keep 
out  of  here." 

First,  be  it  remembered  this  is 
not  a  convict  prison.  No  man  is 
sent  to  the  House  of  Correction 
for  a  period  exceeding  two  years, 
twenty-four  calendar  months  con- 
stituting the  limit  of  what  is  known 
as  imprtionment  (that  is  to  say, 
oonfinement  under  lock  and  key), 
anything  beyond  this  coining  under 
the  denomination  oip$nal  servitude. 
The  ereat  difPerenoe  is  that  all  the 
men  nere  work  indoors,  whilst  at 
such  an  establishment  as  Dartmoor, 
or  at  any  of  the  large  penal  insti- 
tutions, where  men  are  confined 


for  a  long  series  of  years, 
occupations  are,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  a  nealthy,  vigorous  nature,  and 
such  as  may  be  carried  on  in  tlie 
open  air.  It  veiy  frequentlj  hap- 
pens that  a  long-term  felon  \b  aent 
to  the  House  of  Correction  to  work 
out  the  first  two  years  of  liis 
sentence  in  solitary  confinement, 
and  heartily  glad  he  is  to  exchange 
the  terrible  silence  of  his  little 
chamber,  where  the  sunshine  never 
pierces,  even  for  the  danking 
chains  and  rougher  fare  of  tha 
convict,  who  toils  at  least  beneath 
the  liffht  of  Heaven. 

Hau-pastfive  a.m.  by  thepnaoa 
clock. 

Through  the  long,  smooth  ooiri- 
dors,  lined  on  either  side  with  tiny 
padlocked  cells,  there  is  no  sound 
but  that  of  the  warder-sentinel 
pacing  the  silent  passages,  musket 
on  shoulder,  cutlass  on  hip. 

lift  the  little  iron  flap  on  this 
door,  marked  **  1.  Laukdby,'*  to 
signi^  that  the  occupant  is  on 
first-cdass  diet  and  employed  in  the 
prison  laundry,  and  peer  in  the 
dim,  struggling  light  through  the 
round  eyelet-hole  mto  the  narrow 
chamber.  About  fourteen  feet  hj 
seven ;  the  floor  paved  with  led 
and  black  diamona-shaped  bricks; 
the  walls  cleanly  whitewashed ;  a 
small  grating  in  the  wallfaong 
the  door,  admittinff  warm  air  from 
a  furnace  beneat^i  the  corridor* 
Stretched  on  a  hammock-bed  slang 
from  wall  to  wall,  or,  in  cases  oi 
short  sentence,  on  a  plank  bed 
with  wooden  bolster,  is  the  sleep- 
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ing  inmate.     In  one  comer  stand 
a  small    imvamished    table    and 
bench  of  deal ;  opposite  that,  a  tin 
basin  and  ewer  for  washinfl^ ;  three 
wooden  shelves  let  into  the  wall 
hold,  the  first  a  wooden  spoon  and 
platter  with  tin  cup,  the  second  a 
Bible  and  Prayer-book;  the  third 
is  empty  as  yet.     A  gas   jet   is 
oyer  the  table,  and  close  to  the 
door  a  black  bell  handle,  which, 
pulled  in  the  night  by  a  prisoner 
in  di(>tress,  starts  an  indicator  in 
the  outer  wall  on  which  his  number 
is  painted  in  white  figures,  so  that 
help  may  be  instantly  rendered  by 
the  officer  on  duty.     On  the  inside 
of  the  door  are  pasted  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  prison  and 
the  various    penalties    for    their 
transgression ;   the   daily  diet   to 
which  each  man,  according  to  his 
term  of  imprisonment,  is  entitled ; 
the  nature  of  his  offence,  with  the 
length  of  his  sentence ;  the  day  of 
entering  and  leaving    gaol ;    his 
number,  ward,  and  name  in  full. 
Thus     Ebenezer     Cutpurse    may 
clearly  see  that  for  the  offence  of 
larceny  he  has  incurred  a  sentence 
of  three  months'  hard  labour ;  that 
his  punishment  is  the  treadmill 
and  oakum-picking;   the  ward  of 
his  confinement  H,  and  his  diet 
"  second-class." 

But  suddenly  with  shrill  tocsin 
sound  the  prison  bell  swings  out, 
startling  the  silent  corridors  into 
quick  responsive  echo.  Through 
every  ward  it  booms  loud  and  long. 
Prisoners  start  sharply  into  wake- 
fulness ;  every  man  rises  quickly, 
for  there  is  no  loitering  here, 
washes  and  dresses  in  the  grey 
Hfi^ht,  and  sets  about  the  cleaning 
01  his  cell.  Beds  are  rolled  neatly 
up  and  laid  on  the  vacant  shelf, 
and  all  is  soon  in  utmost  order. 
Warders  now  visit  every  cell  to 
coimt  the  prisoners,  and  each  man 
is  scanned  to  see  that  he  has  in- 
jured himself  in  no  way  during 
the  night.    Breakfast  is  after  this 


handed  in  through  the  doors; 
ffood  hot  cocoa  and  bread  for  the 
first-class  men,  gruel  or  ** skilly" 
for  the  rest.  By  half -past  seven 
breakfast  is  over,  and  down  the 
length  of  the  corridors  every  cell 
is  unlocked ;  the  prisoners  march 
out,  stand  in  silent  row  with 
warders  at  stated  intervals  along 
the  line,  till  the  whole  ward  is 
marshalled.  In  Indian  file  the 
men  then  march  to  chapel,  take 
their  seats  on  long  benches,  seven 
in  a  row,  the  warders  on  raised 
seats  above,  while  the  Orderly 
reads  the  morning  service.  A 
fine  organ  leads  the  music,  in 
which  the  men  are  allowed  to  join. 
Twice  a-day  on  Sundays  and  once 
on  week-days  each  man  attends 
service,  but  no  one  against  his 
faith.  For  the  Boman  Catholic 
prisoners  there  is  a  separate  chapel, 
while  the  Je^  s  may  either  attend 
the  Christian  worship  or  be  visited 
by  a  rabbi  in  their  own  cells.  Pray- 
ers finished,  the  silent,  automatic 
rows  file  out  again :  the  prison 
world  is  astir  throughout ;  its  day 
of  toil  commences. 

This  huge  depository  of  misde- 
meanour and  crime  is  divided  into 
wards,  consisting  of  terraces  and 
corridors,  varying  from  about  fifty 
to  sixty  or  seventy  feet  long,  rising 
from  the  basement,  where,  as  being 
less  healthy,  the  short-term  men 
are  confined,  up  to  a  second  and  a 
third  tier,  which  latter  are  as- 
cended by  means  of  winding  iron 
staircases.  The  wards,  which 
may  contain  one  or  more  corridors, 
are  eight  in  number,  and  run  from 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  A  to  H. 
Wherever  it  is  possible,  prisoners 
of  one  trade  are  confined  together ; 
those  under  long  sentence  are  also 
divided  from  the  short-term  men; 
and  again,  especial  care  is  taken 
through  the  various  wards  to 
separate,  in  every  possible  way, 
the  '*  old  hands  "  from  the  young 
men  and    lads.     This    last    is    a 
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Tvise  and  salutary  preoaution,  for 
amonest   the    fifteen  hundred  or 
two  uioueand  men  generally    in 
limbo  here  are  to  be  found  crimi- 
nals of  every  hue  and  shade.     Old 
g^ey-beards  and  bald-heads,    an- 
cient scarecrows  of  vice,  who  can 
nimiberup  their  lifty,  sixty,  nay, 
some  of  them  their  htmdred  convic- 
tions; beetle-browed  wife-beaters 
and  sneaking  cut-purses  fill  many 
a  hundred  cells ;  scattered  about, 
too,  in  the  several  departments  are 
men,  youths,  and  lads  of  delicate 
and  even  of  eentle  blood ;  and  if 
we  may  take  it  that  the  end  and 
aim  of  all  punishment  is  not  only 
to  deter  from  future  ofPence,  but 
to  cleanse  and  purify  by  salutary 
treatment  the  vicious  passions  and 
inclinations  of  criminals,  we  may 
see  at  a  glance    how  completely 
abortive  such  an  efPort  would  be 
likely  to  prove  with  the  indiscrimi- 
nate hudaling  together  of  hardened 
malefactors  and  helpless  unfortu- 
nates.    For  there  is  many  a  man 
here  undergoing  sentence  in  whose 
crime  or  error  long  premeditated 
or  wilful  sin  has  had  small  parti- 
cipation.    Bank  clerks,  driven  in 
swift  moment  of  sore  need  to  f or^e 
an  employer's  signature,  are  dauy 
expiating  from  morning  till  nifi^ht, 
on  the  tread-miU,   in  the  prison 
workshop,   or  in    the  silent  cell, 
that  one  brief  act  of  sin  against 
the  great  law  of  the  nation. 

Close  to  the  sleeping  wards  are 
the  visiting  cells,  curiously  exas- 
perating contrivances,  after  the 
fashion  of  cages,  wherein  prisoner 
and  friend  stand  opposite  each 
other,  divided  by  a  narrow  pas- 
sage in  which  a  warder  is  pacing 
throughout  the  interview.  Once 
in  three  calendar  months  a  felon 
is  allowed  such  unsatisfactory  con- 
ference with  wife,  friend,  or  sweet- 
heart; wherein  neither  can  pass 
aught  to,  or  even  touch  the  other, 
nor  is  boon  of  kiss  or  hand- 
squeeze  allowed. 


Hard  by  these  is  the  "Tablet 
Boom,"  named  of  a  great  register 
fixed  into  the  wall,  on  which  is 
marked  the    number  and  corre- 
sponding ward  of  every  man  in  the 
prison.      Thus    when    a  man  or 
woman  from  the  outer  world  visits 
a  friend  in  limbo,  the  **  tablet "  is 
referred  to  for  his  number,  whidi 
being  found,  the  ward  is  at  onee 
known,  when  a  prisoner  can  be 
instantly    brought   up    from  the 
farthest  comer  of  the  gaol.    Scat- 
tered  in  different  directions  orer 
the  building  lie  the  various  work- 
shops, of  which  we  shall  say  more 
presently ;  the  exerdsing  grounds, 
infirmary,  whipping-room,  school- 
room, chapel,  dining-halls,  tread- 
mill room,  warders'    apartments, 
and  out-houses;  while  in  the  ex- 
treme comer  of  the    groimds  is 
situated  a    fever-ward.      In   the 
basement  of  the  g^ol  are  plaoei 
at    wide    intervals,  two     "peg" 
clocks    for  the    detection    of  as 
officer  careless  or  drowsy  on  night 
patrol.    As  soon  as  the  prisoners 
are  locked  in  for  the  night,  warders 
are  told  off  on  sentry  duty  through 
the  corridors  and  outer  grounds, 
and  at  every  half -hour  before  ten 
and  every  hour  after  ten  the  sen- 
tinel must  "peg"  the  clocks  by 
pushing  down  a  small  iron  spike, 
which  is  so  arranged  as    at  the 
hour  and  half-hour   to  come  ex- 
actly   opposite    the    small    hand. 
Should  the  sentiuel,  overcome  bv 
the  drowsy  monotony  of  his  beat 
fall  asleep,  the  tell-tale  peg  is  left 
standing  out,  to  be  discovered  by 
the  head  warder  in  the  morning, 
when  the  neglectful  officer  is  fined. 
We  left   the    dumb    automata 
filing  out  of  morning  ohapeL    In 
wards,  batches,  or  sections  thej 
are  now  told  off  to  their  day's  t<»l; 
some  to  the  workshop  or  the  forge: 
some  to  clean  the  cells  and  coixi- 
dors ;  and  some  to  work  in  their  own 
cells,  iu  the  kitchen,  in  the  grounds; 
and  a  huge  batoh  of  five  or  six 
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liundred  to  tread  the  gigantic  Mill. 
Every  man  under  sentence  of  hard 
labour  works  out  the  first  three 
months  of  his  term  on  the  tread- 
mill, and  is  then  put  to  a  trade. 
Only  the  doctor's  certificate  of  phy- 
sical tmfitness  for  the  labour  can 
exempt  a  man  from  this,  the  most 
irksome  and  dreaded  of  his  tasks. 
Seven  hours  a  day    six  hundred 
iinhappy  creatures,  each   for  ten 
minutes  at  a  time,  are  turning  this 
ceaseless  mill,   which    stands    on 
either  side  of  an  immense  room 
some  hundred  feet  long  by  about 
sixty  broad.     Built  in  two  tiers, 
one  directly  above  the  other,  with 
a  frame-work  of  wood  and  iron, 
the  whole  is  partitioned  out  into 
tiny  boxes,  in  each  of  which  stands 
A    prisoner   (who   cannot  see  his 
neighbour  except  by  craoing  his 
XLeoK  backwards)  turning  the  mill, 
while  on  a  small  seat  exactly  below 
liim  sits  another,  awaiting  his  own 
turn.     The  mill,  of  course,  turns 
downwards.    As  the  step  reaches 
a  man  he  places  his  foot  on  it,  the 
penalty  for  missing  being  a  sharp 
blow    on  the  leg.      When  their 
ten    minutes    are  up    the    three 
hundred     descend    as    by    clock- 
Avork,   take    the     places    of    the  * 
bitters,  who  instantly  mount  into 
the  boxes,    and     thus     the    mill 
is  never  motionless  throughout  the 
day.    In  this  manner  all  the  water 
used   in  the  gaol  is  pumped  up, 
the  com  for  consumption  ground, 
and,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  toil 
is  a  heavy  one.     Within  an  hour 
or  so  the  legs  become  intensely 


weary,  perspiration  flows  freely, 
and  a  young  hand  will  sometimes 
descend  from  his  box  hardly  able 
to  stand.* 

From  this  monotonous  sight  let 
us  turn  into  one  of  the  numerous 
workshops  lying  around.  Almost 
every  known  trade  is  represented 
within  the  walls  of  the  prison, 
and  you  may  walk  for  a  good  hour 
through  long  rooms  filled  with 
swift,  silent  workers,  plying  adze 
of  carpenter,  or  awl  of  shoemaker, 
blacksmith's  hanuner,  or  weav- 
er's loom.  Basket-makers,  book- 
binders, tailors,  brush  and  carpet- 
makers,  fancy  workers,  artisans 
and  mechanics  of  every  grade 
find  ready  employment  in  this  vast 
Correction  House.  In  a  great 
steaming  laundry  are  busy  washers 
scrubbing  and  boiling  die  prison 
shirts,  to  each  man  being  allotted 
a  specific  number  of  articles  to 
wash  in  a  day  The  huge  kitchen 
range  is  manned  by  active  cooks, 
chopping  up  carrots  and  onions 
for  soup,  boiling  great  cans  of 
cocoa  and  sweetening  it  with  thick 
molasses,  stirring  with  whirling 
stick  vast  tubs  of  oatmeal  gruel, 
or  baking  little  loaves  of  solid 
brown  bread. 

To  each  man  on  entering  the 
prison,  is  put  the  question,  **  Have 
you  a  trade?"  If  in  his  natural 
life  the  prisoner  has  followed  a 
useful  occupation  he  is  first  sent 
to  complete  his  three  months  on 
the  tread-mill,  and  then,  with  the 
implements  and  materials  neces- 
sary to  his  trade,    he   is    locked 


"*  The  tread-mill  at  the  priison  we  are  descrihiog  is  at  the  present  time  not  in 
Qfte.  Burned  to  the  groond  some  few  monthn  ago,  the  iron  frame  alone  is  witness 
of  this  once  gigantic  machine.  How  the  fire  broke  ont  was  never  known,  but 
•abont  ten  o'clock  at  night  aa  alarm  was  given  by  the  sentinel  on  duty,  and  fire 
•engines  at  once  sent  for.  The  whole  force  of  warders  was  placed  under  arirs,  and 
io  speaks  much  for  the  marvellous  system  of  order  in  the  gaol  that  a  number  of 
prisoners  sleeping  in  dose  proximity  to  the  wheel-room  were  removed  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  without  a  single  attempt  at  revolt.  The  fire  brigade  was  soon 
<m  the  spot,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  flames  were  extinjruished.  The  excitement 
«nd  joy  of.  the  felons  on  discovering  that  the  tread -mill  was  no  more  may  bo 
imagined. 
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into  a  cell  to  work  out  the  re- 
mainder of  his  sentence  in  solitary 
confinement.  Traversing  the  laby- 
rinthine corridors  you  may  peep 
through  the  eyelet  in  the  doors  on 
either  side,  and  note  the  inmate  of 
a  cell  in  sullen  silence,  or  still 
content,  threading  his  needle,  or 
fixing  the  threads  .  of  his  loom, 
talking  to  himself  perhaps,  whist- 
ling, or  singing  softly,  the  while. 
If,  on  the  otner  hand,  a  man 
knows  no  useful  trade  he  is  at 
once,  after  tread-mill  experience, 
put  to  the  learners'  room  to 
receive  instruction  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  some  useful  calling. 
Over  each  workshop  is  placed  a 
warder  thoroughly  skilled  in  the 
trade  at  which  lus  men  are  working. 
This  officer  chooses  from  among 
the  prisoners  in  his  charge  one 
or  two  clever  workmen,  who  act 
as  his  subordinates  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  novices,  and  as  soon  as  a 
man  knows  a  trade  he  is  instantly 
sent  with  it  to  his  cell. 

The  mat-making  and  the  oakum- 
picking  are  done  entirely  by  con- 
tract. Thus,  a  large  London  firm 
wanting  a  thousand  mats,  sends 
an  order  to  the  prison  authorities, 
accompanied  by  the  necessary 
material,  so  much  being  paid  for 
the  prisoners'  labour.  So  with  the 
oakum,  which  is  largely  used  in 
the  caulking  of  ships.  A  quantity 
of  old  rope  being  forwarded  to  the 
eaol,  is  distributed  amongst  the 
hard-labour  men  to  be  painfully 
picked  to  the  necessary  degree  of 
nneness.  An  old  hand  has  to 
imravel  four  pounds  a-day,  a 
young  one  will  pick  about  three.  In 
his  cell  at  night  each  man  has 
a  pound  of  rope  to  reduce  to 
oakum  within  some  three  and 
a-half  hours. 

The  characteristic  features  of  the 
workshops,  the  exercising  groimds, 
the  sleeping  wards,  in  a  word,  of 
the  whole  establishment,  are 
siUnoe  and  regtUarity.  Locked  with- 


in the  walls  of  this  vast  strong- 
hold, it  is  as  if  one  were  suddenlj 
transported  from  the  babbling  world 
of  the  Metropolis  and  set  down  in 
some  enchanted  city  where  the  lips 
of  each  inhabitant  are  fast  locked 
in  a  spell  of  perpetual  silence. 
Never  irom  morning  till  night  is 
a  prisoner  allowed  to  op^  kis 
mouth  in  unnecessary  speeeL 
Silently  he  swallows  his  graelat 
breakfast,  his  soup  at  dinner;  in 
silence  he  treads  the  mill,  and 
plies  his  loom;  without  word  or 
syllable  he  takes  monotonom 
exercise  in  the  waUdng-yaid. 
But  lest  a  man  forget  utterly^ 
use  of  lang^uage,  he  may  join  ii 
the  chapel  service,  and  hold  coa- 
verse  in  his  cell  with  the  prisoa 
orderly.  In  the  workshop,  too.  he 
is  allowed  to  ask  any  question  be 
likes  on  the  subject  of  his  work, 
either  of  the  warder  in  oharffe  or 
of  his  neighbour,  but  in  this  latter 
case  he  must  speak  out  andiUy 
that  the  officer  may  know  what  it 
is  he  wants,  and  silence  him  if  his 
question  is  frivolous.  No  less 
marvellous  is  the  system  by  which 
each  several  command  is  carried 
out,  as  soon  as  uttered,  by  hand& 
skilful,  rapid,  clock-like  ;  from  end 
to  end,  the  prison  r^ime  is  & 
triumph  of  automatic  obedience 
and  order.  Here  is  a  mass  of 
crime  and  misdemeanour  of  eveij 
hue  and  complexion,  weltering 
and  simmering  from  day  to  daj, 
from  month  to  month,  ^m  year 
to  year,  held  down  and  reduced  to 
a  condition  of  utmost  obedience  hj 
the  mere  force  of  moral  terrorian- 
Rarely  is  force  of  any  kind  nsei 
towards  a  prisoner,  and  yet  a  ii^^ 
as  rarely  thinks  of  escape  as  of 
refusing  instant  compliance  wi^ 
word  or  nod  of  the  warder  is 
charge. 

Amongst  the  felons,  as  w©  hi^ 
said,  are  creatures  of  brawn  and 
muscle,  weU  trained  ruffians,  ex 
ports  in  every  kind  of  vice 
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brutality^  some  twenty  or  thirty  in 
a  room ;  and  locked  in  with  these 
refined  essences  of  devilry,  or  what 
you  will,  is  one  solitary  warder. 

This  officer,  seated  on  a  raised 
perch,  spies  in  a  distant  comer 
some  prisoner  shirking  work,  or 
trying  to  talk  with  his  neighbour. 
''Nimiber  23!  stand  out;  at  it 
again,  eh  ?  Very  well,  down  you 
go  I"  and  "23,"  seeing  his  num- 
ber chalked  on  the  warder's  slate 
for  report  and  punishment,  slinks, 
cowed,  without  word  or  look,  into 
quick,  submissive  silence.  What 
greater  perfection  of  obedient  order 
would  you  have  than  this  ?  for  even 
if  one  desperado  should,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  rage,  fall  upon  and  maltreat 
a  warder,  no  one  of  his  companions 
lifts    a    finger    to    support    him. 

Having  learned  a  trade,  the  priso- 
ner retires  with  it  into  the  privacy 
of  his  tiny  cell,  leaving  it,  however, 
for  a  certain  time  every  day,  if 
under  twenty-one,  and  unable  to 
read  and  write,  to  spell  out  sylla- 
bles and  trace  pothooks  in  the 
general  school-room.  The  prison 
school,  neat,  well-ordered,  and 
hung  with  maps,  black  board,  &c., 
differs  only  from  the  generality 
of  book-rooms  in  its  remarkable 
cleanliness.  The  master,  who 
shewed  us  with  pardonable  pride 
some  very  neat  specimens  of  hand- 
writing, fuUy  agreed  "^th  Mr. 
Home  Secretary  Cross  that  igno- 
rance, and  consequent  brutality, 
was  the  root  of  almost  all  that 
may  be  termed  lower  class  crime, 
and  that  in  the  gradual  dis- 
semination of  sound  elementary 
knowledge  would  be  found  the 
best  method  for  its  effectual  pre- 
vention. 

It  is  now  a  quarter  past  twelve ; 
for  four  hours  and  three-quarters 
the  tread-mill  has  ^ound  flour, 
inmates  of  the  wo^ushops  have 
silently  toiled,  fashioned,  and  spun. 
In  mute  rows  each  warder  marshals 
his  prisoners ;  the  blue  and  grey 


squadrons  file,  defile,  and  march 
for  fifteen  minutes  in  the  exercise 
grounds,  and  then  take  their  allotted 
seats  in  the  several  dining-rooms 
while  dinner  is  served  out.  A 
prisoner's  diet  is  restated  accord- 
ing to  the  length  ot  his  sentence. 
Thus,  a  man  sentenced  to  one 
year's  hard  labour  is  at  once 
placed  on  "  first-class  diet,"  that 
is  to  say,  he  receives  meat  four 
times  a  week,  onion  and  carrot 
soup  strengthened  with  good  Aus- 
tralian beef,  three  times,  potatoes 
five  times,  and  pudding  twice. 
Second-class  men,  those  in  confine- 
ment for  a  few  months,  receive 
exactly  the  same  solid  food,  with- 
out the  delicacies  of  potatoes  and 
pudding.  Third-class  men  are 
still  further  reduced ;  whilst  pri- 
soners of  the  fourth  or  lowest  class, 
sentenced  to  ten  or  fourteen  days, 
are  fed  entirely  on  bread  and 
g^uel. 

The  food  is  excellent.  I  drank 
the  cocoa,  tasted  the  gruel,  eat  the- 
bread,  and  then  shook  hands  with 
the  cook.  Everything  is  prepared 
in  a  clean,  healthy  manner,  well 
cooked  and  neatly  served.  Each 
man's  portion  is  carefully  weighed 
out,  and  in  a  case  of  supposed 
short  weight  any  prisoner  is 
allowed  to  challenge  the  cook. 
As  we  went  round  the  tables, 
a  cunning-looking  fellow,  with 
crooked  eyes  and  a  red  nose, 
started  up,  and  declared  that  his 
meat  was  under  weight.  The 
Gotemor  stopped,  sent  for  the 
cook,  and  ordered  him  to  weigh 
the  doubtful  portion.  Placed  in 
the  balance,  it  was  found  to  be 
some  half-an-oimce  light,  and  the 
full  weight  being  made  up,  the 
officer  received  a  sharp  reprimand. 

Dinner  over,  there  is  more  march- 
ing, and  back  we  go  again  to 
work. 

As  the  afternoon  wears  on,  and 
the  magistrates  get  through  their 
work    in    court,   the  police    van^ 
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•**  Black  Maria,"  begins  to  ply 
betweeu  prison  and  court-house, 
laden  with  passeng^ers  of  sin. 
Stand  in  the  little  waiting-room 
just  by  the  prison  door,  and 
watch  the  blaxik  omnibus  dis- 
gorge its  dismal  load.  Backed 
Sose  up  to  the  door,  war- 
ders standing  all  roimd,  *  the 
policeman  on  the  step  behind 
unlocks  each  tiny  compartment  in 
it,  and  lets  out  the  occupants,  who 
walk  up  the  bteps,  and  are  placed 
in  single  file  just  inside  the  first 
corridor  of*  the  prison.  Much 
matter  for  the  physiognomist  is 
here;  many  strange  moulds  of 
feature,  variety  of  marvellous 
expression.  Men  of  beetle  brows, 
arched  brows,  no  brows  at  all ; 
creatures  crooked-eyed,  wall-eyed, 
black-eyed,  green-eyed,  one-eyed, 
no-eyed ;  mouths  of  every  shape 
and  twist,  from  the  full  up 
of  sensuality  and  the  hare-lip 
of  deformity  to  the  thin-drawn 
lip  of  meanness  and  avarice. 
CJountenances  there  are,  open  and 
handsome,  narrow  and  hideous ; 
heads  of  bullet  shape,  pin  shape, 
walnut  shape,  monkey  shape,  sjid 
.«hape  that  it  were  difficult  to  de- 
scribe at  all.  Bed-haired,  small- 
eyed  Scotchman,  full-faced.  Irish- 
man, wool-pated,  brown-skinned 
mulatto :  tridy  it  is  no  respecter 
of  person  or  nation,  this  thing  we 
ceHil  Law. 

When  the  van  is  emptied,  and 
prisoners  all  inside  the  corridor, 
the  great  iron-studded  doors  are 
once  more  locked  and  double- 
locked.  In  a  line  of  ten  or  a 
dozen  stand  the  new-comers — an 
impleasant  row. 

Many  classes  of  crime  are  repre- 
sented in  that  little  string  of 
faol-birds.  There  is  the  habitual 
ruiikard,  blear-eyed,  sodden, 
blotchy,  who  spends,  in  short  sen- 
tences of  a  week  or  ten  days,  some 
three  months  of  the  year  in  Hmbo, 
-dividing     the      remaining     nine 


between  the  g^-palace  and  the 
workhouse  ward.  There  is  the 
savaee,  big- jawed  wife-beater, 
convicted  already  of  half-a-dosen 
brutal  assaults  upon  his  wretched 
helpmate.  There  is  the  grey- 
haired  thief  of  sixty  years,  s 
miserable  old  bungler,  wlio  fildue 
apples  and  cabbages  from  Covent 
Garden,  stray  sausages  from  poik 
shops,  or  a  roll  of  doth  from  the 
pawnbroker's  counter ;  prowling 
aroimd   Seven   Dials    and    Dmrr 

m 

Lane  in  the  daytime ;  slinking  bj 
night  to  a  hot  supper  in  some 
thieves'  kitchen  in  Bt.  Giles,  aiiS 
thence  to  his  home  in  a  neigh- 
bouring brothel. 

A  strange,  mysterious  ezietaftR 
is  that  of  a  low-class  professional 
thief,  a  life  that  din^s  dose  to  the 
wall,  and  shuffles  ^ong  -with  its 
eyes  on  the  ground,  its  hand  ever 
in  some  one's  else  pocket.  Shiver- 
ing and  crawlin|^  ihroiig^h  the 
streets  by  day,  slmking  past  ibe 
constable,  looking  no  one  in  the 
face,  a  veritable  pariah  amongst 
men.  Not  until  night  has  falia 
on  the  city,  and  honest  dtizens  are 
gently  snoring  in  bed,  does  his 
natural  life  commence.  See  him 
then  in  a  steaming  den,  surrounded 
by  his  foot-pad  comrades,  reoouot- 
ing  in  cut-purse  jargon  his  day's  ad- 
ventures, displa3ring  to  villaiiioiit 
eyes  his  pilfered  spoils,  waking  the 
fiHthy  slums  around  witii  the  edioee 
of  his  foul  carousal.  He  lovee 
this  crooked  life,  your  mnftftlrrng 
pick-pocket;  you  could  not  wean 
him  irom  it ;  he  is  the  most  irre- 
daimable  vagabond  imder  the  sun. 
The  prison  chaplain  reasons  with 
him,  prays  with'  him,  preachee 
from  the  pulpit  at  him  in  vain; 
he  will  not  hear  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisehr. 
You  would  as  easily  persuade  a 
Hindu  or  a  Persian  that  it  i& 
wrong  to  lie  as  convince  a  thiel 
of  the  sacredness  of  his  neigh- 
bour's property. 
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These  three  specimens  are  well 
Imown  to  the  gaolers  ;  the  inspect- 
ing ofidcer  declares  their  names  and 
onences  almost  without  reference 
to  the  chargO'^sheet  in  his  hand. 

Amongst  the  row  may  stand, 
perhc^s,  a  well-bred  youth  of  woe- 
begone countenance,  sentenced  to 
three  weeks'  hard  labour  for  his 
share  in  a  music-hall  brawl ; 
behind  him,  possibly,  a  trained 
house-breaker  surprised  in  **  lift- 
ing" a  valuable  warehouse; 
swindlers  of  various  types,  from 
the  humble  till-clearer  to  the  ut- 
terer  of  forged  cheques ;  damag^ers 
of  property  ;  window  smashers ; 
knocker-wrenchers,  and  rowdies 
of  every  description  ;  defaulters  of 
fine;  dock  iMeves;  hawkers; 
cadgers;  costers;  miscellaneous. 

The  list  is  now  called  over  by  a 
warder,  and  from  henceforth,  until 
he  leaves  the  gaol,  no  one  of  these 
newly-sentenced  victims  can  say 
that  he  possesses  a  name.  The 
appellation  conferred  on  him  by  his 
godfathers  and  godmothers  is  left 
behind  in  the  police-court,  dead  to 
him  for  the  term  of  his  sentence. 
Henceforth  he  is  known  to  none 
but  as  **  Number  64,  Ward  F,'' 
or  whatever  may  be  the  vacant 
number  given  him.  When  the 
hst  is  caUed,  the  nature  of  each 
man's  offence  known,  with  the 
length  of  his  sentence,  and  the 
labour  he  must  imdergo,  the 
column  is  taken  in  charge  by  the 
offiioer  on  duty,  and  marched  to  a 
room  in  the  basement  of  the 
prison.  Here  the  twelve  criminals 
are  placed  on  a  wooden  bench; 
each  man's  property  is  taken  from 
him,  tied  up  in  a  bundle,  ticketed, 
entered  in  a  ledger,  and  placed 
away  in  a  little  locker  amongst 
hundreds  of  similar  parcels,  to  be 
kent  till  the  owner's  discharge. 

Next,  the  prisoners  are  indi- 
vidually photographed,  by  com- 
pulsion if  they  will  not  remain 
still,  and    shorn.      Each  man  is 


then  shewn  into  a  little  cell  behisd 
him,  where  is  a  hot-water  bath, 
into  which,  when  stripped,  he 
must  plunge,  scrub  off  every  par- 
ticle of  the  crust  of  the  world, 
and  come  forth  a  cleanly,  shaven 
felon..  His  own  clothes  are  rolled 
up  in  a  bundle  and  taken  from 
mm,  to  be  stowed  away  with  any 
odd  property  about  his  person.  A 
prison  suit  is  then  given  him  vary- 
ing in  character  according  to  the 
degree  of  his  crime.  A  man 
enters  the  House  of  Correction  in 
one  of  two  capacities;  either  he 
is  a  '^misdemeanour  man,"  con> 
victed  of  drunkenness,  petty 
assault,  or  disturbance,  in  which 
case  he  wears  dark  blue  ;  or  he  is 
a  **  felon,"  convicted  of  petty  lar- 
ceny, large  robbery,  or  forgery, 
and  dressed  accordingly  in  a  suit 
of  dark  grey.  A  small  square  cap 
of  drab-coloured  ci^ico  completes 
the  costume.  Leaving  the  Ibath- 
room,  the  prisoners  are  again  seated 
on  the  bench  and  every  particular 
concerning  them  is  entered  in  a 
ponderous  ledger.  A  yellow  ticket 
fastened  on  the  back  denotes  the 
ward  to  which  the  prisoner  wUl 
belong,  whilst  a  small  **  F  "  sewn 
on  to  the  left  sleeve  signifies  that 
the  wearer  is  in  *'  quod  "  for  the 
first  lime  in  his  life.  The  whole 
batch  is  scarcely  shorn,  washed, 
and  ticketed,  ready  to  enter  upon 
its  new  life,  before  another,  cast-up 
from  the  depths  of  the  van,  is 
waiting  above  for  the  shears  and 
the  tub. 

On  Friday,  when  the  Visiting 
Justice  sits,  all  reports  of  bad  con- 
duct, laziness,  misdemeanours  of 
any  description,  are  brought  before 
him.  No  warder  is  allowed  to  order 
punishment ;  he  may  only  report 
and  advise.  First  offenders  and 
youths  receive  stem  reprimand, 
and  threat  of  future  punishment. 
Older  prisoners  are  visited  other- 
wise ;  some  being  curtailed  in  diet, 
others  placed  on  bread  and  water 
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regimen  for  a  number  of  days, 
many  receiving  smart  stripes  of 
the  birch-rod  ;  whilst  the  most  in- 
•corrigible  of  all  are  sentenced  to 
three  days'  solitary  confinement  in 
the  Black  Hole.  A  prisoner  in  this 
latter  plight  is  at  once  carried  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  gaol,  and  thrust, 
with  crust  of  bread  and  jug  of 
water,  into  a  small  cell,  from  which, 
when  the  door  is  double-locked, 
every  possible  ray  of  light  is  exclu- 
ded. Here  for  the  space  of  three 
days  and  three  nights  he  is  left  in 
intensest  darkness,  to  traverse  the 
successive  stages  of  rebellion,  re- 
morse, and  penitence.  Twice  a-day 
bread  and  water  are  handed  in 
through  the  barely  opened  door, 
and  once  a-day  for  fifteen  minutes 
is  he  allowed  exercise ;  such 
visionary  glimpses  of  daylight 
only  intensifying  the  Stygian 
blackness  of  his  dungeon. 

Possibly  a  sketch  of  prison  life 
would  be  voted  imperfect  without 
some  description  of  the  severer 
kind  of  corporal  punishment  as 
practised  on  exceptionally  disre- 
putable prisoners.  But  first  let  it 
be  clearly  understood  that  only  in 
very  peculiar  cases  is  a  man 
£oggea  with  the  lash  for  an  offence 
■committed  within  the  prison  waUs. 
Birched  with  a  rod  he  is  frequentlv, 
but  the  cat-o' -nine-tails  rarely 
leaves  its  cupboard  in  the  head 
warder's  room,  unless  for  aji  out- 
side crime  of  robbery  with  violence. 
Imagine,  however,  a  man  sentenced 
to  receive  twenty-five  lashes. 
Brought  down  on  the  day  before 
his  punishment  to  a  cell  etdjoining 
the  whipping-room,  he  is  left  in 
dread  suspense  for  four  and  twenty 
hours.  Roused  at  about  eight 
o'dockthe  next  morning  by  warders, 
two  or  more,  he  is  stripped  to  the 
waist.  Ledoutthen,oftenwithfierce, 
ineffectual  struggles,  to  the  place 
of  punishment,  the  wretched  victim 
is  confronted  by  the  Governor  and 
doctor  of  the  prison,  while  in  one 


comer,  under  charge  of  an  officer, 
stand  some  half-dozen  of  the  wont 
'*  hands,"  brought  out  to  watA 
and  take  warning  by  the  fate  of 
their  comrade.  "  You  will  recerre 
your  punishment,  sir,"  says  ti*e 
Governor.  Quickly  the  prisonear's 
legs  and  arms  are  stretdied  wide 
apart,  and  he  is  fast  bound  to  the 
triangles ;  there  is  the  adminis- 
trator, whip  in  hand,  sleeves  tucked 
up,  standing  by.  **  Do  your  duty, 
warder,"  says  the  Governor. 

There  is  swift  vision  of  whiilinff 
**cat,"  nine  dull,  plum-colomw 
stripes,  and  a  yell  as  of  labonrcd 
agony. 

Taken  down,  the  man  is  led  or 
carried  to  the  infirmary,  and  there 
handed  over  to  the  sick-room 
warders,  who  proceed  to  dress  the 
wounded  back  by  smart  applica- 
tion of  vinegar  lotion,  followed  by 
a  plaster  of  white  zinc,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  cuts  are  completelj 
healed. 

Strange  to  say,  but  little  blood 
is  shed,  flogging  being  entirely  a 
matter  of  skill,  not  of  strength. 
None  the  less  is  the  punishment 
one  of  terrible  severity — sickening 
to  the  looker-on,  painful  to  the 
executioner,  agonising  to  the  wret- 
ched sufferer.  I  spoke  once  with  a 
man  who  had  been  flogged,  and 
I  verily  believe  he  would  rather 
be  hung  than  undergo  the  torture 
again.  In  the  police-courts  pn 
may  sometimes  see  a  prisoner  on 
trial  for  assault  stretch  over  the 
dock  and  whisper  hoarsely  to  his 
coimsel,  **  Master,  do  you  think  1 
shall  get  a  bashing  ?"  and  when 
sentenced,  implore  the  magistrate 
to  add  five  years  to  his  sentence 
and  let  him  off  the  dreaded  flog- 
g^ing.  And  even  in  the  presence  oi 
his  cut-throat  associates,  a  certain 
sense  of  shame  seems  to  chng  ^ 
the  felon  who  has  carried  on  his 
hide  the  marks  of  the  modern 
representative  of  "forty  stripes 
save  one." 
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The  "cat"  itself  is  a  simple 
contrivance,  an  oaken  handle  about 
eighteen  inches  in  len^h,  to  which 
are  attached  nine  hard,  thin  lashes 
of  knotted  whipcord.  The  present 
executioner  (not  altoc^ether  en- 
amoured of  this  portion  of  his 
duty)  is  an  ex-farrier  of  the  army. 
Within  the  Isist  ten  or  twelve  years 
only  three  such  whippings  have 
^een  administered  in  the  House  of 
'Correction,  flogging  being  now 
•usually  carried  out  at  Newgate. 

But  let  it  not  be  thought  that 
this  strange  felon  existence  is  one 
unending  round  of  blank  forlom- 
ness.  Not  only  are  the  men  zea- 
lously cared  for  in  a  mass,  but  the 
wants  of  each  individual  prisoner 
receive  strict,  even  kind  attention. 
Would  that  the  semi- criminal  poor, 
ostracised  from  general  sympathy 
as  much  in  their  remote  slums  as 
the  felon  in  his  cell,  could  be  as 
well  looked  after  as  the  passed-mas- 
ters  in  crime.  Among  so  many 
hardened  scamps  there  is  abun- 
dance of  "shamming"  sick.  *'Lord 
bless  you,  sir,  if  the  doctor  wasn't 
smart  the  infirmary  would  be  chock 
full  all  the  year  round."  But  when 
a  man  is  really  down  the  best  pos- 
sible treatment  is  used  to  set  him 
on  his  legs  again.  The  felon's  life 
here,  in  fact,  is  larg^y  regidated 
by  himself.  Each  man  must  serve 
his  term  upon  the  tread-mill  and  in 
the  oakum  shed,but  cat-o'nine-tails, 
birch  rod,  and  Black  Hole  are  only 
for  the  wilfully  disobedient.  Every 
prisoner  knows  the  rules  to  which 
he  individually  must  conform,  and 
the  nature  and  amount  of  work 
expected  from  him  in  a  day.  Quiet 
obedience  to  commands  earns  the 
good  favour  of  the  warders,  and 
this  in  itself  is  by  no  means  a  des- 
picable possession. 

He  may  gain  his  little  premium 
too,  your  dumb,  grey-garbed  felon. 
Three  months'  freedom  from  re- 
port entitles  a  man  to  wear  on  his 
Tight  arnr  a  tiny  red  star  which  at 


the  end  of  his  term  brings  him  a 
reward  of  half-a-crown.  As  two 
years  is  an  outside  sentence  here, 
no  prisoner  can  obtain  more  than 
eight  stars;  but  many  a  man 
ahve  has  become  a  millionaire 
from  an  original  floating  capital  of 
less  than  twenty  shillings. 

It  may  interest  Irish  readers  to 
learn  that  their  countrymen  figure 
here  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  about 
ten  or  eleven  Englishmen,  and  that 
there  are  at  present  in  the  gaol 
some  hundred  and  sixty  or  seventy 
prisoners  claiming  enviable  na- 
tionality with    Mr.    Biggar. 

In  general  the  men's  health  is  re- 
markably good ;  plenty  of  vacant 
beds  maybe  found  in  the  infirmary, 
and  deaths  are  not  more  than 
twenty  or  twenty-five  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  There  is  no  burjring- 
ground  attached  to  the  prison ;  of 
any  felon  who  dies,  lus  friends 
may  claim  the  shell,  or  body; 
otherwise,  screwed  in  a  case  of 
deal,  he  is  committed  to  the  dust 
of  a  distant  cemetery. 

The  custodians,  keepers,  or 
warders,  of  this  ^eat  city  of  mis- 
fortune are  a  grim,  well-ordered 
body.  Old  army  men,  many  of 
them,  trained  in  the  school  of 
blind  obedience  to  the  word  of 
eonmiand,  they  bring  to  bear  upon 
their  arduous  duties  the  well- 
tried  experience  of  years.  There 
is  about  each  one  of  them  an  im 
pressiveness,  a  fixed  solidity,  be- 
gotten of  complete  self-possession 
and  long  habit  of  power.  In  his 
ward,  in  his  workshop,  the  officer 
is  supreme  ;  no  one  questions  his 
orders,  no  one  dares  disobey  him. 
Natur^dly  enough,  these  men  are 
not  popular  amonff  the  prisoners, 
but  nothing  of  dislike  is  outwardly 
shewn,  and  for  the  most  part 
grudges  and  enmities  cherished  by 
a  man  against  his  officer  are 
utterly  im£)unded.  The  warders 
are  bound  to  keep  order  and 
silence,  and  the  men  find  it  best 
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to  obey  them  quietly.  ''  Stark  he 
was/'  says  an  old  historian^  of 
William  the  Con<][ueror,  **  to  men 
that  withstood  him.  If  a  man 
would  live,  need  it  were  he  followed 
the  master's  will." 

Beyond  all  else  we  would  most 
strongly  insist  upon  the  falsity  of 
ideas  that  associate  the  term 
"  House  of  Correction  "  with  a  i 
building  dark,  dismal,  and  dirty. 
Of  the  pris<Mi  itself  no  feature  is 
so  persistently  prominent  as  its 
intense,  dazzling  cleanliness.  Every 
ceU,  every  corridor,  every  step  of 
every  staircase  within  the  gaol; 
every  flag  and  paving  stone  in  the 
grounds  without,  is  dusted,  swept, 
and  scrubbed  till  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  lay  one's  finger  on  a  speck 
of  dust.  Every  day  men  are  told 
off  on  cleaning  duty,  and  fre- 
quently, on  turning  a  comer,  you 
stumble  over  a  prisoner  on  all 
fours,  washing  and  scrubbing  as 
for  bare  life.  Cells  and  rooms  are 
lofty  and  bright,  well  warmed  in 
winter,  cooler  and  healthier  than 
most  dwelling  houses  in  summer. 
Glistening  with  cleanliness  are  the 
in   mugs  in  the  kitchen  below ; 


bright  with  much  rubbing  is  the 
huge  patent  "range." 

At  a  quarter  to  five  the  priaoneit 
leave  work  again^  are  marshalled 
and  filed  as  before ;  walk  or  trot 
round  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  are 
sent  to  final  supper—cocoa  and 
bread  for  the  first-class  m^ 
"skilly"  and  bread  for  the  rest 
After  supper,  the  several  wards 
are  fi;ot  together ;  to  each  man  k 
handed  a  pound  of  rope  which  he 
must  pick  into  oakum  before  the 
gas  is  turned  out.  Down  the 
length  of  the  great  wards  little 
cells  are  stanoing  open ;  eadi 
prisoner,  as  he  reaches  his  own, 
steps  in,  and  the  spring  lock  u 
turned  on  him.  At  nine  o^dock 
the  gas  is  put  out,  a  second  hx^ 
turned  on  every  cell;  felonious 
brain  and  body  of  felony  may 
enjoy  the  gift  of  sleep  for  eight 
hours  and  a-half — sleep  that  like 
rain  falls  on  just  and  unjuBt  alike. 
Warders  on  duty  shoulder  musket 
and  bayonet;  night  watches  are  set; 
dim  solitude  and  sentinels  hold 
quietpossessionof  thesleeping  gaoL 

In  such  rigid  monotony  as  this 
wags  the  great  world  of  crime. 

TiOHE  HoPKora. 
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It  has  been  affirmed  that  '^  for  a 
journalist  to  be  a  poet,  in  any 
-worthy  sense,  is  simply  impos- 
sible." And  the  allegation  is  not 
-mthout  truth,  though  we  dare  not 
say  that  anything  in  creation  is 
*  *  simply  impossible."  The  reason 
fehy  journalism  is  a  more  dan- 
^rous  foe  to  poetry  than  any  other 
labour  of  a  ploddmg  kind  is  that 
it  uses  up  the  intellectual  machinery, 
T^hich  should  be  eyer  ready  and 
unwearied  at  the  call  of  poetic 
emotion.  Literary  journey-work 
disposes  the  mind  into  a  certain 
familiar  attitude  towards  vulgar 
and  uninspiring  surroundings,  and 
eonipels  it  to  be  on  the  constant 
look-out  for  elements  that  can  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  day. 
Poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  requires 
a  mirror  unsullied  by  the  unquiet 
breath  of  minor  excitements,  and 
ready  to  receive  the  calmer  reflec- 
tions of  the  higher  ideality  when- 
soever its  light  flashes  into  the 
inner  shrine. 

To  resume  the  personal  thread 
of  our  former  papers,  we  left  ovor 
subject  on  the  eve  of  departure 
from  0-uemsey,  where  he  had  spent 
Byo  years  in  comparative  tranquil- 
lity and  happiness.  During  the 
last  year  of  his  stay  in  the  Norman 
isle,  he  printed  his  first  volume  of 
collected  verse,  which  he  entitled 
**  Idyls  and  Ehymes,"  and  dedi- 
cated "  to  my  little  daughter, 
Minna  Mabel  Collins."  The 
volume  was  published  in  Dublin, 
at  the  office  of  the  then  publisher 
*of  the  magazine  in  which  we  write. 


The  UhiviTBity  reviewed  the  book 
as  the  production  of  **  one  of  our 
own  especial  fosterlings,"  and  dis- 
coursed with  animation  of  the 
author  and  his  work,  describing 
the  contents  of  the  little  volume 
as  "  fine,  rich,  musical  lyrics, 
which  he  seems  to  throw  o£P  from 
his  heart  as  lightly  as  the  thrush 
flings  out  her  song  from  her  frill 
throat."  But  the  reviewer  notices 
'^  with  regret  that  the  author  has 
left  out  of  the  present  collection 
some  of  the  finest  poems  which  he 
has  written."  By  some  strange 
fatality,  a  similar  inability  of 
selection  has  characterised  each 
subsequent  gathering  of  the  au- 
thor's verse.  In  a  complete  volume 
he  has  never  been  shewn  at  his 
best.  He  appears  to  have  been 
imable  to  estimate  his  own  work, 
and  the  influence  of  the  first  person 
at  hand,  or  a  passing  compliment 
paid  to  a  bit  of  sprlghuy,  bantering 
verse  would  make  him  bring  it 
forward  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
better  work. 

Collins  left  Guernsey  early  in 
1 856,  at  which  date  he  was  attaining 
what  in  most  cases  are  reckoned 
years  of  discretion,  being  twenty- 
eight. 

But  wherefore  one's  age  be  revealing? 

Leave  that  to  the  registry  books ; 
A  man  is  as  old  as  he's  f  eeliDg ; 

A  woman  as  old  as  she  looks. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Whom  the   gods  love^  die  young — 
for  this  reason 
They  cannot  grow  old. 

The  beautiful  new  reading  of  an 
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old  proverb  conveyed  in  the  last 
line  may  be  constraed  in  a  double 
sense.  Mortimer  Collins  retained 
his  happy  unweariness  of  spirit 
through  many  difficulties  and 
troubles;  but  with  that  pleasant 
characteristic  went  the  fact  that  in 
some  respects  he  was  never  more 
than  an  irresponsible  "  big  boy/' 
This  peculiarity,  no  doubt,  helped 
him  into  many  of  the  said  diffi- 
culties and  troubles,  from  which 
his  philosophic  cheerfulness  had 
much  ado  in  helping  him  to  emerge 
into  his  happy  poetir  again.  The 
phrenologists  would  have  had  to 
add  to  their  nomenclature  if  they 
studied  his  h^ad ;  there  must  have 
been  there  the  bump  of  the 
happy-go-lucky. 

life  in  England  began  with  an 
attempt  to  buy  a  paper  in  Shrews- 
bury ;  but  the  negotiations  ieU 
through,  with  no  result  but  the 
waste  of  a  little  time  and  money. 
Thence  he  journeyed  to  Leaming- 
ton, where  he  took  a  bold  step  for 
one  of  very  nominal  capital — start- 
ing a  journal  of  his  own.  In 
addition  to  his  contributions,  still 
continued,  to  the  Dublin  Univenity 
Magazine^  he  was  at  this  time 
becoming  known  in  a  field  of  what 
may  be  described  as  poetic  politics. 
A  little  sixpenny  journal  was 
established  in  London  in  1856, 
devoted  to  an  idealistic  school  of 
young  Tories.  This  was  The 
Idler,  which  the  Athenaum  de- 
scribed as  '^  written  by  a  number 
of  very  clever  j'oung  men."  These 
brilliant  exponents  of  the  dulee 
08t  dmpere  were  James  Hannay, 
Blanchard  Jerrold,  Walter  Thorn- 
bury,  Sutherland  Edwards,  Wil- 
liam AUingham,  J.  Cordy  JeafPre- 
son,  T.  E.  Kebbel,  Mortimer 
Collins,  and  a  few  others.  Their 
motto  was  Strenua  no$  exereet  inertia; 
but  some  of  them  have  had  to 
leave  the  pleasant  inertia  of  "  The 
Idler"  behind,  and  are  now 
fltrenuouflly  busy  without  px«tenoe 


of  joyful  idleness.  This  is  a 
sparkle  from  one  of  their  Am- 
brosian  Nights : — 

The  sky  is  a  drinking  cap. 

That  was  overtomed  of  dd, 
And  it  pours  in  the  eyes  of  men 

Its  wiue  of  aery  gold. 
We  drink  that  wine  all  day. 

Till  the  last  drop  is  dramed  i^ 
And  are  lighted  off  to  bed 

By  the  jeweU  in  the  cap. 

We  are  not  sure  which   of  ^ 
poetic  idlers  may  claim  tiie  antbor- 
ship  of  this  pretty  oonoeit.     AI1&. 
poor  *  *  Idler  " !  the  busy  crowd  wooid 
none  of    him,  and  he  waa  soqq 
bidden  move  on  into  empty  space. 
The  Leamington  Meretery  was  & 
daring  attempt.     The  locality  v» 
fairly  weU  supplied  with    nevf- 
p|^>ers,  of  a  somewhat  sober  tjps. 
The  Mercury  leaped  amon^  tluB 
lance  in  hand,  and  stirred  them  ip 
more  than  a  little.     The  hiatotyoif 
a  journal  contains  incidents  el  a 
volatile  and  evanescent  kind,  hot 
like  that  of  a  man   ''it  may,"  as 
an  old  writer  says  of  biogn^j, 
''  be  regarded  as  presenting  is 
with  a  variety  of  events  that,  like 
exp^iments    in     natural    pidlo- 
sophy,  may  become  the  materials 
from  whicdi    general   tnitlis  ijoi 
principles  are  to  be  drawn."    Tk^ 
first  neoessity  in  establishing  a 
journal  is,   apparently,    to  reuaa 
most  fully  that,  unless   by  aooie 
lucky  chance,  it  will  not  8uooeed» 
save  by  expenditure  of    eapitaL 
and  persistent  plodding  ;  and  tha 
more    brilliant    the    genius   tbaft 
launches  it,  the  less  likely  it  is 
to  gain  any  lasting  hold  upon  the 
average  classes,  vnlio  don't  nnd»> 
stand    brilliancy,   and    foon   the 
bulk  of    every  community.    Ike 
joumcd  that  ^^muet  pay"  is  doomed 
already;    the    gap    between   the 
enthusiasm  of  a  new  idea  and  tk» 
requirements  of  an  ordinary  p0K 
vindal  public  is  too  great.     %a 
story    of    the    poor    dergyman**^ 
sennon  is  the  most  instractive  wa 
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know  as  re^rds  expectation  and 
reality.  Living  in  an  obscure 
parish,  he  pleased  his  cong^ee^tion 
with  a  sermon  so  much  mat  a 
voice  arose  among  them  that  it 
ou^ht  to  be  printed.  The  clergy- 
man was  delighted ;  popular  feel- 
ing &;Tew  warmer  still  with  his 
delight;  pastor  and  parish  had 
each  made  a  hit  and  pleased  the 
other.  So  our  good  preacher 
journeys  to  a  large  town  to  find  a 
printer  adequate  to  the  occasion. 
He  is  asked  how  many  copies  he 
would  wish  to  have,  and  is  there- 
upon drawn  to  calculate.  80  many 
thousands  he  reckons  for  his 
parish  and  its  vicinity;  the  parish- 
ioners would  no  doubt  like  to  send 
copies  to  their  friends.  Then  as  to 
the  outside  world  ;  surely  a  single 
copy,  or  perhaps  two,  would  sell 
in  every  other  parish;  and  the 
number  of  pari^es  is  so  many. 
Why,  the  printer  might  safely 
venture  on  about  thirty-five  thou- 
sand copies.  So  the  order  was 
booked,  and  in  due  time  the 
important  sermon  appeared  in 
suitable  typographic  form.  Three 
months  afterwards,  when  reason- 
able time  had  been  allowed  for 
sale,  the  accoimt  came  in.  It 
amounted,  after  allowing  for  sales, 
to  a  net  sum  of  sevei^  hundred 
pounds.  The  good  clergyman  was 
m  amaze.  He  could  not  under- 
stand such  a  bill,  and  went  to  the 
printer  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and 
a  sad  confession  of  poverty. 
"  That  was  the  order  given,"  said 
the  printer ;  but  he  soon  relented, 
and  produced  another  bill,  shewing 
fifty  copies  of  the  sermon  printed, 
thirty-seven  sold,  and  a  profit  to 
the  author  of  a  few  shillings. 

The  projector  of  Hlq  Leamington 
Mercury  may  not  have  been  quite 
so  foolish,  but  he  was  quite  as 
reckless.  It  was,  of  course, 
necessaxT  to  start  a  paper  under 
respectable  auspices;  so  a  good 
house  was  taken  in  Leamington, 


and  filled  with  hired  furniture. 
The  tradesmen  saw  a  man  of 
means  with  an  amiable  hobby,  as 
they  thought,  and  the  Leamington 
Mercury  entered  the  world  with 
very  good  credit.  Here  is  its  raieon 
^iircy  as  given  in  its  first  leader, 
June  26,  1856  :— 

''  There  is  no  pleasanter  town  than 
Leamington  in  England.  Its  viUaa 
are  peifect  in  all  modem  appoint- 
ments; its  gardens  equal  to  Fairy- 
land ;  its  river  safe,  yet  picturesque  ; 
its  police  and  municipal  arrangements 
admirable ;  its  shops  and  warerooms 
Metropolitan  ;  its  mineral  waters  very 
salutary,  and  not  very  disagreeable  ; 
its  libraries  and  reading-rooms  most 
comfortable  ;  its  chess  club  satis- 
factory ;  its  college  a  first-rate  estab- 
lishment ;  its  gaieties  neither  too 
stagnant  nor  too  turbulent ;  its  society 
exceedingly  refined.  One  of  the  few 
things  it  wants  is  a  good  newspaper^ 
and  that  we  intend  to  supply. 

A  town  like  Leamington,  which 
annually  feels  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the 
ever-increasing  tide  of  Fashion,  and 
whose  claims  as  a  place  of  permanent 
residence  are  now  becoming  univer- 
sally known,  appears  the  best  place 
possible  in  which  to  establish  a  new 
paper,  aiming  to  take  a  higher  posi- 
tion than  the  common  run  of  journals. 
Local  information  is  a  necessity ;  and 
we  shall  strive  to  make  our  locid 
information  complete  in  all  respects. 
Literature  is  a  luxury;  what  other 
luxury  of  life  is  unattainable  in 
Leamington?" 

Then  comes  in  its  place  the 
business  notice : — 

'^  The  LtammqUm  Mrnxury  being  a 
newspaper  specially  intended  for  Uie 
Intellectual  Classes,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  wUl  be  an  Advertising  Medium 
of  the  first  order." 

"We  don't  quite  see  the  logic  of 
this,  and  would  recommend  future 
poetic  founders  to  turn  rather  to 
purse  than  brains  in  their  business 
appeal.  And  there  is  no  '*  recmeot- 
f  ully  "  in  it.  Every  business  <uxni- 
ment  should  contain  the  word 
'' respectful";  there  is  a  natural 
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awe  in  proper  persons  when  treat- 
ing of  what  concerns  the  pocket. 

In  number  two  the  editorial 
cock  begins  to  crow : — 

'<  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  success  attained  in  our  present 
temporary  form.  For  many  years  a 
political  and  literary  journal — with 
higher  aims  than  belong  to  provincial 
journals  generally — ^has  been  a  great 
desideratum  with  the  intellectual 
classes  in  Leamington.  This  want 
the  Mercwry  is  published  to  supply  ; 
and  when  the  arrangements  of  our  . 
office  are  complete — and  the  size  of 
our  paper  doubled,  so  that  those  who 
require  quantity  as  well  as  quality 
may  also  be  satisfied — we  shall  have  a 
claim  on  uJl  classes  of  readers. 
Already  we  hare  had  ample  assurance 
of  a  favourable  verdict. 

To  such  of  our  subscribers  and 
agents  as  were  not  punctually  served 
on  Thursday  last  we  now  apologise  ; 
the  delay  arose  from  the  crassitude  of 
a  distributor." 

The  editor  and  proprietor  could 
provide  brilliancy  of  matter,  but 
of  the  manner  in  which  his  bantling 
should  reach  the  **  many-headed 
pig "  (as  a  well-known  lady 
novelist  styles  the  public)  he 
could  not  be  so  confident. 

The  new  arrival  soon  began  to 
look  around  for  the  weak  places 
in  the  armour  of  his  rivals.  In 
his  second  issue  he  has  found  one 
in  the  fact,  common  enough  now, 
of  one  of  the  journals  being  mostly 
printed  in  London,  and  made  up  of 
general  news  common  to  it  and 
others  of  its  provincial  brethren, 
a  page  being  left  blank  to  be  filled 
in  with  local  matter. 

<*  It  is  to  be  hoped,"  said  the  new 
editor,  Apropos  of  the  older  jour- 
nal, "  that  tiie  train  may  not  fail 
duly  to  bring  its  supply.  To 
publish  three-fourths  of  the  paper 
blank  might  induce  some  bitter 
wit  to  say  that  it  realised  its  title, 
and  mirrored  its  editor's  intellec- 
tual capacity."  Some  further 
stinging  remarks  on  this  system 


follow,  and  evoked  from  the 
County  Mirror  the  following  not 
very  grammatical  rejoinder  : — 

"To  he,  or  they,  whom  it  may  cot 
cem. 

" '  Those  who  live  in  glstas  houses 
should  never  throw  stones '  is  an  oM 
saying,  and  a  very  applicable  one  t« 
a  threepenny  contemporaxy^  nshcnd 
into  existence  but  ten  days  since. 
The  younker,  though  'specially  in- 
tended for  the  Intellectual  Classes' (D 
has  belied  itself  by  descending,  as 
Thursday  last,  to  a  most  uncalled-for 
attack  upon  a  series  of  new  and 
cheap  papers,  ourselves  included ;  aa 
attack  not  only  unjust,  but  at  osei 
revealing  the  natural  pugnacious  de- 
position of  the  self-conceited  and 
doubtful  contributor  from  whom  n 
emanates.  A  few  short  months  vill 
probably  reveal  antecedents,  aad 
witness  a  stinging  close  that  very  Urn 
hoodwinked  partisans,  now  oppoaed 
to  us,  little  dream  of.  *  Let  he  that 
thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  kst 
he  fall.' " 

This  was  very  dignified  and  su- 
perior, and.  unfortunately,  rather 
prophetic.  *^  To  tell  men  plairlj 
an  unpleasant  truth,"  remarks  ii^ 
editor  of  the  Leamington  Merewnf, 
''which  is  the  amount  of  our 
offence  in  the  case  of  the  Omsiif 
Mirror,  too  often  makes  thaa 
angry.  Our  rhythmical  friend. 
Mr.  Mauleverer,  has  thought  it 
worthwhile  to  retaliate  in  kind: — " 

Sir  Guy  Deloraine, 
A  young  gentleman  vain 
Of  his  nous  (which  was  small)  and  hb 

face  (which  was  plain), 
Gave  up  his  amusements  more  geuil 

and  hearty. 
And  lost  lote  of  money  at  loo  and 

Icarti; 
Then,  assigning  his  lands  to  his  prin- 
cipal creditor, 
Became  (how  I  pity  the  fellow !)  aa 

Editor ! 
Used  his  brain  ('twas  by  no  means  the 

largest  of  kernels) 
In  starting  a    couple  of    promisiiif 

journala — 
One  a  VitUore^  Liet,  rather  poor  sad 

piratical ; 
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The  other  a  Mirror,  by  no  means 
grammatical. 

And  from  that  day  to  this  (aay  his- 
torians wise) 

Those  papers  have  always  been  man- 
aged by  Guys ; 

And  the  racd  has  gone  on  getting 
better  so  fast 

That  each  one  was  a  much  greater 
O^y  than  the  last. 

Which  renders,  I  gness, 
The  hebdomadal  mess 

Of    whoever  may  read  them  by  no 
means  a  pleasant  one  ; 

For  fancy  a  much  greater  Guy  than 
the  present  one ! 

The  fight  was  now  begun  in  good 
earnest,  and  experienced  editors 
have  allowed  that  Mortimer  Collins 
inaugurated  a  new  and  liyely  era 
in  provincial  journalism.  It  may 
not  be  a  very  meritorious  pro- 
ceeding to  make  sparkling  personal 
attacks  upon  the  foibles  of  fat 
town  councillors  or  selfish,  sheepish 
dig-nitaries ;  but  the  ^dfly  has  his 
place  in  nature,  ana  there  is  a 
heavy  and  respectable  dulness  in 
some  provincial  regions  that  might 
without  much  injury  be  teased  into 
animation  and  more  vigorous  life. 

Probably  in  his  plan  of  the 
Mercury  Mortimer  Collins  had  in 
view  a  rather  French  idea  of  a 
newspaper.  From  an  essay  of  his 
of  several  years  previous  to  this 
time,  we  learn  that  **  the  first 
magazine  of  light  literature  was 
started  in  Paris  about  1650,  and 
was  yclept  Ze  Mercure  Galant.  It 
acquired  considerable  notoriety, 
and  was  attacked,  as  all  things  are 
that  are  beyond  mediocrity.  Bour- 
sault  has  a  play  founded  on  his 
hero  becoming  editor  of  this  paper 
for  the  purpose  of  intrigue."  Then 
follow  some  lines  in  French  from 
the  mouth  of  one  of  the  characters, 
which  we  roughly  English : — 

The  Mercury  great  excellencies  shews. 
There  find  we  fables,  histories,  verse, 

and  prose, 
Fights,  sieges,  trials,  deaths,  marriage 

and  sporfc. 


News  of    the  provinces  and  news  of 

Court. 
Ne'er  was  book  wanted  more,  as  our 

taste  goes. 

The  Leamington  Mercury  included 
most,  if  not  all,  of  these  varieties ; 
of  sieges  (of  other  newspapers), 
fights,  fables,  and  verse  there  is 
certainly  no  lack.  And  we  find, 
in  addition,  '*  Algebraic  adver- 
saria," chess  ''skoHa,"  a  romance, 
notes  on  decimal  coinage,  hints  on 
cryptography,  and  epigrammatic 
salues  of  Sirecherehd  kind,  and  to  the 
generality,  no  doubt,  rather  of  the 
nature  oi  caviare  than  customary 
or  wholesome  pudding. 

Even  the  police  reports  were 
evidently  done  by  the  same  hand 
that  penned  the  leaders  and  the 
poems  ;  for  who  else,  indeed,  would 
ever  have  thought  of  commencing 
an  ordinary  report  of  a  trial  for 
stealing  grapes  by  an  anecdote  of 
how  Brillat-Savarin,  when  offered 
grapes  at  dessert,  replied,  "Thank 
you,  I  don't  take  my  wine  in  pills  "  ? 
"  Some  people,"  says  this  quaint 
reporter,  **  differ  from  the  prince 
of  epicures." 

The  one  thing  lacking  was  the 
practical  element,  as  humorously 
pointed  out  in  a  real  or  supposed 
**  Letter  from  a  London  Man  of 
Letters  ": — 

''  Dear ,  I  have  been  for  some 

days  alive  to  the  fact  of  my  behaving 
without  due  courtesy  in  not  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of  your  first 
periodical  bantling.  I  will  now 
redeem  my  character,  and  make  a  few 
judicious  remarks  on  yoxw  paper. 

Firstly,  it  is  good  ....  But 
you  must  enlarge  it,  so  as  to  give  a 
larger  dish  for  the  '  practical  people.' 
At  present  you  have  not  had  one 
soHtary  allusion  to  that  '  wonderfully 
enormous  gooseberry  which  our  re- 
spected neighbour,  Mr.  Spring,  of 
Hogget  ELilT,  picked  last  week  &om 
one  of  his  bushes  ; '  nor  have  you 
announced  to  your  readers  the  death, 
by  the  gun  of  a  gamekeeper,  of  a 
yellow-hammer  with  a  red  tail,  as  it 
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was  flying  in  tHe  neighbourhood  of 
Sandy  Potts.  I  am  glad  to  see  yea 
haye  a  good  stock  of  advertisements — 
all  of  them,  doubtless,  paying  ones,  as 
far  as  '  the  office  *  is  concerned,  espe- 
cially that  of  Mr.  Mortimer  Collina's 
'Idyls  and  Rhymes';  for  of  course 
Mr.  0.  the  poet  is  a  liberal  paymaster. 
,  .  .  But  to  drop  this  flippant  and 
unworthy  tone,  I  am  sure,  \jr  you  can 
keep  up  the  '  belles-lettrfts  '  part  as 
you  have  begun,  and  if  you  add 
thereto  a  sheet  of  vulgar  material, 

•  your  success  is  certain — 

Yours,  ♦    ♦    «    ♦    ♦ 

The  week  following  the  trumpet 
is  deftly  blown : — 

"The  Leamington  Mtrcury  has 
caused  a  sensation  in  Leamington. 
Why?  It  is  cheap,  where  extreme 
deamess  was  the  rule :  it  has  some 
common  sense,  which  contrasts  favour- 
ably with  the  intense  crassitude  of  its 
rivals :  it  is  independent,  which  people 
prefer  to  the  toadyism  they  have  been 
accustomed  to.  Wherefore,  we  have 
'  caused  a  sensation  ;  *  and  advertisers 
and  subscribers  may  like  to  know 
that  our  circulation  has  reached  one 
ihousand,  and  is  daily  increasing.  So 
great  was  the  demand  last  week  that 
we  were  compelled  to  go  to  press 
again  on  Friday  morning  ;  and  the 
second  edition  then  printed  is  entirely 
exhausted." 

As  the  Mercury i  which  began  as 
a  threepenny  paper,  was  reduced 
to  a  penny,  this  proud  circulation 
of  1,000  brought  in  more  glory 
than  reward. 

The  following  is  a  sample  of  the 
leader- writing  of  the  Mercury : — 

"Men  are  learning  all  their  lives. 
All  the  course  of  things — the  great 
network  of  circumstance  which  sur- 
rounds us — operates  in  the  way  of 
instruction.  We  are  all  the  alumni 
of  Time,  and  can  testify  his  efficiency 
as  a  coach.  Tiiere  is  nothing  less 
true  than  the  notion  which  confines 
education  to  the  days  of  youth 
merely." 

Excellent  spiritual  philosophy, 
this ;  but  most  readers  of  a  pro- 
vincial newspaper  would  hunger 


rather  for  an  analysis  of  l&e  state 
of  trade  or  a  protest  against  the 
heaviness  of  the  local  rates.  Per- 
haps Leamington,  being  a  fashion- 
able resort,  might  aff  cm  readers  of 
a  different  quality;  but  would 
they  be  likely  to  be  found  in 
numbers  suffi^cient  to  pay  mon 
than  a  thousand  pennies  a  week  ? 
Here  is  a  specimen  of  tbe  squib- 
writing  of  the  versatile  Mercw^. 
The  **Acer"  of  the  piece  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  one  of  two 
brothers,  proprietors  of  an  oppo- 
sition journal,  with  the  Engltft 
equivalent  of  the  Latin  epithet  for 
surname.  The  scene  is  the  Umm- 
room  of  a  pseudo-spiritual  me- 
dium. There  is  a  touch  of  Arista- 
phanic  reminiscence  in  the  second 
stanza : — 

''Acer  enters  the  Mediam't  reeep- 
tion-room  with  considerable  reluctansoe, 
being  pushed  violently  in  by  Messn. 
Rubric  and  Snuffles.  The  said 
Medium,  a  magnificent  old  lady,  is 
enthroned  in  an  armchair  coTeced 
with  crimson  veWet.  *She  is  propke- 
eying : — 

Medium. 
Mr.  Haynes  in  sweet  and  silver  tone 

asked  luck  for  little  Milverton — 
Ah  !  the  fates  are  unpropitious  to  siy 

good  friend,  Mr.  Uaynes. 
Mr.  Ballard  in  a  thrilling  tune  msked 

the  luck  for  Lillington — 
He'll  get  a  heavy  rate  tm  his  houses 

for  his  pains. 

Acer.  What's  all  this  ? 

Snttffles.  Oh,  the  Spirits  alwajs 
make  the  mediums  talk  in  verse  ;  i(*s 
the  fashion  in  the  other  world. 

Acer.  Egad,  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  do  it  when  1  get  there. 

Medium. 
You  are  very  welcome,  gentlemen.  In 

high  prophetic  fury  here 
I  sit  and  utter  oracles  at  half-a-crown 

a  piece. 
Ton  want  to  know*the  future  of  that 

dull  afiWir,  the  Cm^rier, 

For  you  find  its  circulation  is 

ning  to  decrease." 
«  «  «  «  < 

Some  personalities  follow,  of    no 
present  interest. 
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*'AciB.  We  may  as  well  have 
something  more  for  our  seven-aud-six 
than  all  that  abuse.  Old  lady,  ask 
one  of  your  spirits  to  rap  the  number 
of  years  the  Courier  will  last. 
(Two  raps  were  heard.) 

SiHTFFLBS.  Now  the  Mercury, 
(Rapping  began  at  once,  and  grew 
loader  and  louder,  until  it  cboye 
everybody  out  of  the  house,  and 
roused  up  the  neighbourhood.  It 
had  not  ceased  at  midnight  yesterday, 
^hen  we  went  to  press.)'' 

The  witch  no  doubt  had  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world,  but  the 
prophecy  went  by  very  contraries, 
for  the  Courier  is  alive  yet,  while 
l^e  Mercury — did  it  die  within  a 
year? — ^we  will  say  it  was  sublimed. 
Mr.  Tupper,  amongst  others, 
met  with  the  thrust  of  the  Mercu- 
rial spear;  he  replied,  but  in  bo 
gentlemanly  and  good-humoured  a 
manner  that  he  evidently  won  the 
heart  of  his  tormentor,  who 
straightway  held  him  up  as  an 
example  to  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  way  in  which 
sharp  criticism  should  be  borne  : — 

'^  In  a  poem  entitled  '  Acer  and  the 
Aurochs,  Mauleverer  was  severe  on 
the  author  of  *  Proverbial  Philosophy.  * 
Thence  resulted  a  letter,  which  we 
have  obtained  permission  to  print. 
It  may  be  of  service,  as  shewing  how 
a  man  of  full  mental  stature  bears 
satire — with  perfect  good  humour  and 
indifference.  We  dissect  Acer  Major 
— we  titillate  Auriga — we  expose  the 
infinite  incapacity  of  certain  Board  of 
Hdalth  celebrities ;  and  ^o,  these  per- 
sons deem  it  requisite  to  walk  about 
lioamington  wearing  a  perpetual  scowl 
— to  look  as  if  they  longed  to  live  in 
a  land  of  bowie-knives  and  revolvers 
— ^to  dive  down  all  manner  of  side- 
streets  that  they  may  not  meet  one  of 
our  contributors.  Whereas  Mau- 
leverer is  sharp  on  Mr.  Tupper — and 
that  gentleman  invites  him  to  dinner. 
Now  for  the  letter  : — 

*Albury,  Guildford, 

*  Oct.  11,  1866. 

'  Dear  Sir, — Concluding  that  you 
meant  kindly,  I  thank  you  ;  but  I 
ihink  you  quite  misapprehend  me. 


My  natural  character  is  anything  but 
the  dreary,  stolid  proverb-monger  you 
suppose,  but  altogether  of  the  jollier 
sort :  as,  if  you  choose  to  take  the 
trouble  some  day  to  see  me  here  at 
my  old  place,  you^ll  discover.  The 
critics,  who  never  may  have  chanced 
to  see  one  ''so  remote  from  cities," 
entirely  mistake  the  ''swain*'  they 
profess  to  judj2;e  of  ;  one,  e.^.,  has  in 
print  pronounced  him  a  nigger — 
another  has  lamented  his  blindness  as  a 
second  Mseonides — and  more  than  one 
has  consigned  him  to  an  early  tomb, 
or  a  lunatic  asylum.  However,  the 
real  Simon  Pure  still  exists,  to  baffle 
conjectures  and  expectations,  Mke  the 
Yeued  Prophet  of  Khorassan ;.  and  I 
am  c^lear  that  you  for  one  would  be 
intensely  disappointed  as  to  the  sage 
dulness  of 

'  Yours  unseen, 

*  Mabtin  F.  Txtppbr. 

'P.S. — Your  verses  are  capital — and 
so  is  your  prose.  The  lyric  "  Cheeks 
that  are  flusht,"  &c.,<fec.,  is  first-rate. 

'  To  John  Mauleverer,  Esq.* " 

Someone  had  evidently  sent  Mr. 
Tupper  a  copy  of  the  Mercury ;  it 
is  astonishinj^  how  soon  a  bit  of 
personality  nnds  its  way  to  its 
object  in  a  friendly  world.  Ten 
years  later  Collins  paid  a  pleasant 
visit  to  Tupper  at  Albury,  where 
he  found  him  right  hospitable. 
The  poem  in  respect  of  which  Mr. 
Tupper  returned  good  for  evil  is 
the  following: — 

Cheeks  that  are  flnsht  like  the 

peach. 
Tresses  of  glossiest  brown, 
Red  lips  that  flutter  one*s  heart  when 

they  utter 
Gay  snatches  of  song,  our  converse  to 
crown. 

On  the  Ionian  beach. 
Lady,  thy  feet  should  have  stood  : 
Thee  young  Apollo    had  panted  to 

follow. 
With  bright  hair  wild-flying,  by  foun- 
tain or  wood. 

Eyes  that  are  brown  as  the  hazel, 
Eyes  that  are  grey  as  the  dawn. 
Eyes   that   are   bluer   than   earth's 

mighty  wooer, 
Ocean,  when    night's  dusky  veil  is 
withdrawn* 
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Time ! — oh^  it  treats  their  sweet 

rays  ill! 
Sadly  they  fade  and  decay ; 
Sadly  their  glimmer  grows  fainter  and 
dimmer, 

And  passes  like  Midsummer  sunsets 
away. 

These  stanzas  appear  under  the 
name  of  ''Skolia,"  in  an  essay 
entitled  **  Garden  Colloquies."  A 
fragment  of  such  colloquy  will 
explain  the  word : — 

"  Ravbnsboumte.  What  are  sifcoZia  f 
I  have  not  been  in  Greece  for  sereral 
transmigrations. 

Thb  LoNBomcB.  Rhymes  made  after 
dinner,  and  taking  their  name  from 
the  irregular  order  in  which  they 
naturally  come — some  fellows  being 
quicker  than  others." 

The  following  striking  little 
piece,  which  we  have  not  seen 
elsewhere,  we  reproduce  from  the 
pages  of  the  iMUn  Univm-iity 
Mayazine  for  August,  1856  : — 

FOOTMAKKS  OP  FaITH. 

No  longer,  where  the  mighty  Temple's 
mystic 
Arches  and  turrets  made  the  city 
dark. 
Rich  voices  raise  an  anthem  Elohistic, 
Glad  minstrels   dance  before    the 
wondrous  Ark. 

No  longer,  where  the  high  Olympian 
portals 
Look  widely  forth  upon  the  violet 
sea. 
Feast  in  their  golden  halls  the  great 
Immortals, 
And  list  divine  Apollo's  songs  of  glee. 

No  longer,  where  the  shadows  dance 
and  vary 
From   chestnut    leafage    by    the 
sinuous  shore. 
Rise  in  the  moonlight  plaintive  hymns 
to  Mary, 
While  rests  the  boatman   on  his 
glistening  oar. 

Ancient  heroes  leave  their  porphyry 
palace; 
Ancient  godheads  fade  from  roll 
and  rhyme ; 
Who  seemed  divine  must  quaff  from 
fatal  chalice 
The  bitter  waters  of   the  sea  of 
time. 


At  this  period  Collins  was  a 
lecturer,  as  well<  as  journalist, 
squib-writer,  and  poet.  One  of 
ma  subjects  was  ''Cambridge:  the 
town,  the  inhabitants,  the  Ian- 
gua^,  the  dons,  the  tutors,  the 
tifcLeoLogy,  the  analysis,  ihe  poetiy, 
the  wit."  Another  gives  an  amus- 
ing instance  of  the  partiouladtj 
of  the  lecturer  in  matters  A 
literary  criticism  and  method. 
Here  is  the  report  of  the  matter 
from  the  Mercury  of  NoTember 
20,  1856:— 

*'  Mr.  Mortimer  Collinses  lecture  on 
this  unusual  subject  (Myth)  was  giToi 
on  Thursday  Ust  The  Rev.  J.  H. 
Smith  introduced  it  by  observing  thai 
between  himself  and  the  lecturer 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  ss 
to  the  pronunciation  of  the  word; 
the  lecturer  pronouncing  it  to  rlqriBe 
with  blithe,  and  he  himself  to  rhyme 
with  pith.  He  thought,  as  he  had 
only  escaped  being  a  myth  hiiwiy^lf  by 
a  single  letter  (*  s '),  he  had  a  good 
right  to  his  own  opinion." 

With  even  an  occasional  leetme 
thrown  in,  was  Ze  Mercure  GaUaU, 
it  may  be  asked,  maintaining  its 
poetic  proprietor  and  the  amiable 
family  of  which  we  have  spoken? 
There  were  eager  people  waiting 
around  the  door  of  the  office  m 
the  journal  at  the  time  of  pnbH- 
cation  ;  but  they  naturally  only 
paid  the  copper  demanded.  There 
were  none  so  rash  as  to  give  a 
guinea  for  what  might  be  got  fat 
a  penny. 

One  or  two  intellectual  and  re- 
fined friends  Collins  made  in 
Leamington,  and  at  their  tables 
there  was  cultivated  conversation, 
in  which  he  was  as  interested  and 
interesting  as  anyone.  But  like 
the  trout,  that  changes  his  spots 
according  to  the  character  of 
the  channel  of  his  stream,  he  took 
colour  from  his  surroundings. 
His  social  powers  were  remar^itife, 
and  there  gathered  round  the 
bright  literary  comet  the  r^^olar 
hdbituk  of  a  fashionable  watering 
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place.     He  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  '*le  ealtns    fsi  n^eessaire 
au  poite  et  d  Partiite)  qui  regnait 
dans  le  lieu  de  retraite  quUl  avait 
choui,^*  as  the   Chronique  d$  J&rsey 
has    it,    referring   to    VtU    sontr 
Chiemsey,  was  now  in  the  midst 
of  a  loud  troop  of  admirers,  who 
frequented  the  coffee-rooms  of  the 
hotels,  and  fostered  a  poetry  that 
fed  not  on  the  nectar  of  the  eods, 
but  on  the  less  esoteric  stimmants 
of  men.  There  were  persons  of  title 
and  of  wealth  among  the  throng; 
and  a  carriage  and  four  inviting 
him  to  a  bachelor  revel  was  an  at- 
traction more  than  our  easy  poet, 
ready  to  be  the  joUiest  of  the  joUy 
at  all  times,  was  at  aU  likely  to 
resist.    To  be  a  loumalist,  it  was 
a  matter  of  busmess  to  see  and 
know  all  that  was  going  on  ;  to  be 
the  brilliant  journalist  our  friend 
aspired  to  be,  it  was  necessary  to 
be  an  actual  partaker  in  every- 
thing that  could  be  turned  to  ac- 
count as    gossip-food,   and  write 
from  intimate  rather  than  super- 
ficial   knowledge    of     local    life. 
With  the  sottish  man  of  hard  head 
and  strong  stomach  riotous  life 
inay  go  on  for  years,  and  the  par- 
taker retain  an  eye  for  the  main 
chance — ^his  own  eq  uilibriimi,  social 
and  financial.     With  the  man  of 
sensitive  org^anisation  the  ordeal  is 
a  more  severe  one.   With  the  man 
who  has  to  use  his  pen  at  the  time 
when    his    boon-companions    are 
drowsing  off  the  results  of  past 
gaiety,  it  is  a  more  cruel  ordeal  still. 
The  story  is  no  new  one :  given  the 
poetic,  enthusiastic    temperament, 
an  easy  genial  nature,  and  plenty 
of     temptation,    and    the    result 
is  well-known.    And  no  one  has 
yet  solved  the  problem  how  to  re- 
gulate what  may  be  termed  the 
enjoyment  temperament.    A  boy 
may  be  restrained,  but  what  can 
be  done  with  a  mrown  man  ?  Crush 
out  the  false  glamour  of  life,  put 
the  haplcBs  individual  on  the  bread 


of  affliction  and  the  water  of  affile* 
tion,  and  the  probability  is  that 
his  poetry  is  crushed  out  too ;  and 
another  item  is  but  added  to  the 
mass  of  unmitigated  dulness  that 
we  have  around  us  in  abundance. 
The  Churches  may  convert  an 
i^orant  heathen  or  two ;  they  are 
httle  more  than  powerless  to  affect 
a  man  of  large  imagination,  and  a 
childlike  absence  of  responsibility; 
their  influence  is  not  strong  enough; 
they  have  lost  the  spiritual  forces. 
There  are  men  who  would  live  a 
beautiful  life  in 

The  Golden  Age,  when  every  brute 
Had  voice  articulate,  iD  speech  was 

skilled, 
And  the  mid-forests  with  its  synods 

filled. 
The  tonffues  of  rock  aud  pine-leaf  then 

were  nree ; 
To  ship  and  sailor  then  would  speak 

the  sea  ; 
Sparrows  with  farmers  would  shrewd 

talk  maintain  ; 
Earth  gave  all  fraits^  nor  asked  for 

toil  again. 
Mortals  and  gods  were  wont  to  mix 

as  friends. 

Civilisation,  however,  being  very 
far  removed  from  the  gates  of 
Eden,  the  purest  paradisal  life 
cannot  maintain  itself  within  it, 
much  less  the  irresponsible,  jovial 
extravagance  that  cannot  content 
itself  with  antediluvian  simplicity. 

It  is  no  doubt  very  difficult  for 
the  poetic  soul  to  learn  that  the 
world  will  not  as  gladly  maintain 
him  in  return  for  his  happy, 
fruitful  work,  as  to  all  appearance 
it  will  maintain  the  greasy  creature 
of  dirty  hands  and  enormous 
watch-chain  who  passes  his  time 
in  superintending  forced  sales  of 
poor  persons*  effects,  trades  in 
shoddy  garments,  or  by  the  lowest 
class  of  bill-discounting  gives  the 
rein  to  the  vicious  to  indulge  their 
vices. 

So  the  individual  who  would  be 
pure  ideality  if  he  could,  strives  to 
catch  at  the    shifty  ways  of  the 
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world,  and  blunders  over  them 
into  depths  at  which  the  practical 
'Commercial  spirit  revolts  as  tran- 
scending its  own  lapses. 

Living  with  the  air  of  a  man  of 
wealth  on  either  the  actualities  or 
^he  hopes  of  Zs  Mercure  Oalanty 
was  like  building  a  house,  not  upon 
fiand,  but  what  is  worse,  upon 
quicksilver.  The  sand  would  give 
way  in  a  flood,  but  the  quicksilver 
would  slip  away  without  one. 

The  day  came  when  the  en- 
chanted palace  subsided.  The 
gentle  family  within  knew  not  of 
•coming  disaster,  all  had  seemed 
60  smooth.  But  off  they  had  to 
go  at  the  summons  of  injured 
trade.  The  genial  head  of  the 
house,  become  an  ogre  and  an 
Ishmaelite,  could  not  appear  at 
Leamington  Railway  Station,  but 
walked  out  into  the  country  and 
disappeared. 

Thus  spoke  the  Mercury  a  few 
4ay8  before  the  coming  to  grief  of 
its  master : — 

'*  Possibly  the  quality  of  its  articles 
will  be  more  equable  and  regular  ;  for 
of  late  there  have  been  strange  alter- 
nations of  nonchalant  platitude  and 
meteoric  brilliancy.  Possibly,  too, 
the  cloud  of  Toryism  in  which  its 
editor  chose  to  veil  himself  may  be 
gradually  dissipated,  and  the  real 
unequivocal  lover  of  freedom  hidden 
thereunder  may  appear. 

The  Leamington  Mercury  has  been 
of  some  use  in  the  town.  It  carried 
the  Free  Library.  It  crushed  much 
that  was  evil.  It  made  many  laugh 
who  were  accustomed  to  yawn." 

The  following  week  came  the 
^sensational  leader  entitled 

The  "MBacuRv"  and  the  Missing. 

''  We  hasten  to  correct  an  impres- 
sion which  we  understand  prevails, 
ihat  this  journal  is  going  to  be  dis- 
'  -continued.  The  impression  is  a  very 
natural  one,  arising,  no  doubt,  out  of 
the  fact,  which  it  is  of  no  use  attempt- 
ing to  blind,  that  an  eminent  hand 
on  this  paper,  one  well  known  to  be 


so,  has  disappeared — «onie  are  •» 
wicked  as  to  say  in  blue  flame  .  .  . 
The  traces  are  cut,  and  there  is  do 
prospect  of  the  coach  going  after  tiie 
meteoric  leader.  By  the  way,  the  in- 
genious Caucasian,  who  has  been  so 
active  in  sending  pieces  of  paper,  kite 
fashion,  after  our  errant  contributor, 
might  have  contrived  to  spell  hyjeaa 
properly  in  his  rather  ambitioiiilf 
written  hand-bill. 

Seriously,  we  may  take  this  op- 
portunity of  saying  that  we  hope 
henceforward  to  make  the  Mercwj 
more  what  is  understood  by  a  loesl 
paper ;  the  articles  less  effervescent) 
less  highly  spiced,  and  therefore  better 
suited  as  a  staple  article  of  diet.  LOce 
the  Mahometans,  who  date  their  yett 
from  the  Hegira  of  their  prophet  frost 
Mecca,  we  hope  to  date  a  fi^h  leaas 
of  more  vigorous  existence  from  ihs 
flight  of  a  highly-gifted  but  rather 
unprofitable  feuilletonist." 

A  few  weeks  afterwards  ap- 
peared the  following  note : — 

**  We  will  for  the  present  not  s^ 
who  the  editor  of  the  Afercury  is; 
perhaps  it  can  run  alone ;  the  cAktr 
papers  can  hear  witness  that  U  had  Hi 
teeth  at  an  early  age." 

The  Merouryy  it  has  been  said, 
was  so  popular  that  if  its  erratk 
proprietor  had  but  gone  to  work 
in  the  right  way,  it  would  have 
been  readily  subsidised  or  sup- 
ported by  the  wealthy.  Such  a 
course  might  not  have  promoted 
the  independence  of  the  journal, 
but  it  would  at  least  have  been  a 
better  alternative  than  to  proceed 
on  a  pretence  that  had  its  oaij 
basis  m  a  very  forlorn  hope,  axul 
to  run  along  the  track  of  false 
pride  into  small  obliquities  and 
tinal  ruin. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1857  that 
Collins  left  his  enemies  and  friends 
of  Leamington  behind.  It  is  really 
amusing  in  this  case,  after  lookii^ 
on  the  real,  to  turn  to  the  ideal 
Shortly  after  the  evanishment  ia 
blue  flame,  a  series  of  papers 
appeared  in  the  journal  (which 
lived  on  for  a  few   months)  that 
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"were  evidently  Collinrfs  earlier 
Tvork,  and  probably  derived  from 
matter  he  bad  left  bebind.  They 
Are  entitled  **  The  Bystander,"  an 
individual  describing  himself  as 
*  *  one  who  is  neither  mercha  nt,  poli- 
tician, nor  pedant;  who  meddles 
not  with  the  world's  busy  madness ; 
who  shuns  noisy  and  perilous  arts, 
-and  speculations  commercial  and 
literary ;  and  who  conceives  quiet 
to  be  a  principal  element  of  rational 
-delight." 

There  appeared  also  in  the 
Dystander  Series  a  paper  on 
*'  Contempt,"  which  if  written  for 
the  occasion,  which  there  seems 
-evidence  for  believing  was  not  the 
■ease,  would  have  afforded  an  in- 
genious novelty  in  scientific  nomen- 
clature : — 

''Men  of  business  and  men  of 
pleasure  cherish  it  mutually ;  each 
wondering  at  the  other's  folly.  And 
the  world  generally,  which,  by«  the 
way,  is  a  world  of  exceedin;^  monotony 
and  sameness,  are  fond  of  despising 
those  who  deviate  from  the  common 
track.  They  laugh  at  peoi)le  who, 
fancying  life  was  not  intended  solely 
:for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  dare  to 
strike  into  a  new  path,  and  to  liave 
other  than  usurious  visions.  Become 
an  antiquary,  or  a  historian,  or  a 
gecdogist,  and  you  are  straightway 
denominated  eccentric.  They  would 
have  you  concentric,  like  themselves ; 
not  lowing  that  the  most  mean, 
pitiful,  easily  efiaceable  people  in  the 
world,  are  your  concentric  people. 
All  alike,  revolving  round  the  same 
«un  ;  which  luminary  is  golden  now- 
a-day.  Those  are  most  fortunate  on 
whom  some  enthusiasm  or  eccentricity 
operates  centrifugally. — 0." 

The  thought  is  sane  enough, 
hut  judging  from  the  facts,  centri- 
fugal action  would  here  seem  to 
have  been  the  scientifically  accu- 
rate term  for  flying  out  from 
creditors. 

The  following  is  verse  of  this 
period,  published  some  four  years 
later  in  Temple  Bar. 


Othbb  Worlds. 
Other  worlds.     Those  planets  ever- 
more 
On    their    golden    orbits    swiftly 
glide  on. 
From  quick  Hermes  by  the  solar  shore 
To  remote  Poseidon. 

Are  they  like  this  earth  ?  The  glory 
shed 
From  the  ruddy  dawn*s  unfading 
portals — 
Does  it  fall  on  regions  tenanted 
By  a  race  of  mortals  ? 

Have  they  silent  shady  forest-realms, 
Odorous    violets    that     in    grassy 
nooks  hide, 
Aged  oaks  and  great  ancestral  elms 

Growing  by  the  brook  side? 

Does  a  mighty  ocean  roar  and  break 
On  dark  rocks  and  sandy  shores 
fantastic  ? 
Have  they  any  Darwins  there  to  make 
Theories  elastic  7 

Does  their  weather  change  1  Novem- 
ber fog — 
Weeping  April — March  with  many 
a  raw  gust, 
And  do  thunder  and  demented  dog 
Come  to  them  in  August  ? 

Nineteenth    century    science  should 

unravel 
All  these  queries,  but  has   somehow 

missed  *em. 
When  will  it  be  possible  to  travel 

Through  the  solar  system? 

The  following  was  in  the  Mer- 
eury  in  September,  1856: — 

Waitino  foe  the  Boats. 

I    sketched    her    with    her    tresses 

whirled  about 
Her  white  neck  by  the  wind.     The 

freshening  sea 
Fawned  on  its    mistress  ;    streamed 

the  windy  clouds 
Across    a    sky    Italian  ;     and    the 

murmur 
Of  summer  waves  was  like  the  song 

of  sleep 
Upon  the  mystic  lotos  isles  of  old. 

I  sketched  her  gazing  on  that  laugh- 
ing sea, 

Where  small  white  sails  were  flashing 
to  and  fro 

In  the  blue  mist  afar.      A  fisher  girl ! 

Why,  whence  came  all  that  beauty  ? 
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Was  it  kissed 
Into  her  red  cheeks  bj  the  reckless 

wind? 
Brought  to  her  by  the   ever-living 

brine 
Which  woos  the  Hesperian  isles,  and 

twinkles  brightly 
About   the   shelving    shores    where 

Circe  dwelt  ? 
For  Aphrodite,  on  the  yellow  sands 
At  Cyprus,  when  the  midland  sea 

was  calm. 
Made  not  a  footprint  half  so  delicate. 

All  ranks  have  beauty  for  a  heritage : 
Like  the  fresh  air  and  water :    like 

the  joyance 
Which  summer  casts  upon  the  wood* 

land  glades. 
They  whom  the  world  deems  happier 

— what  have  they 
But   goU-coined    hatred,  and   such 

luxuries 
As  stupify  the  faculties,  and  make 
The  unseen  spirit  a  gross,  material 

slave. 

What  a  man  like  Collins  re- 
quired was  a  wife  not  only  loving, 
but  unusually  capable  of  economics, 
one  able  to  manage  both  himself 
and  his  affairs.  Or  he  should  have 
appointed  to  himself  an  honest 
business  manager,  who  would 
utilise  his  faculties  for  him  much 
better  than  he  could  ever  do  him- 
self ;  be  the  responsible  person  in 
matters  financial,  and  pay  the 
coiner  of  the  fairy  gold  of  the 
imagination  in  the  coin  of  the 
mundane  realm  weekly.  Our 
author  might  always  be  trusted 
to  produce  his  poem  or  his  essay 
with  perfect  promptitude  and  joy- 
fulness  ;  all  other  matters  should 
have  been  relegated  to  the  depart- 
ment of  business  management,  not 
a  single  particle  of  which  was  in 
OoUins's  composition. 

Of  dreamland  he  was  ever  the 
most  lovable  denizen ;  he  may  be 
allowed  to  be  quite  a  respectable 
inhabitant  of  the  kingdom  where 
there  is  no  coinage.  The  following 
from  the  Leamington  Mercury  shews 
us  the  man  as  he  was,  a  mistake 


in  the  busy  world  of  material 
**  main-chances,"  a  sort  cf  spiritual 
troubadour,  who  should  have  wan- 
dered only  through  countries  of 
romance : — 

The  Ivobt  Gate. 

When,  loved  by  poet  and  painter, 

The  sunrise  iills  the  sky, 
When  night's  sold  urns  wax  fainter. 

And  in  depths  of  amber  die — 
When    the    mom-breeze    siin   the 
curtain, 

Bearing  an  odorous  freight. 

Then  visions  strange,  uncertain, 

Pour  thick  through  the  Ivory  Gate. 

Then  the  oars  of  Ithaca  dip  so 

Silently  into  the  sea. 
That  they  wake  not  the  sad  Caly  pao— 

And  che  hero  wanders  free  : 
He  breasts  the  ocean-furrows. 

At  war  with  the  words  of  Fate, 
And  the  blue  tide's  low  susumia 

Comes  up  the  Ivory  Gate. 

Or,  clad  in  hide  of  leopard, 

'Mid  Ida's  freshest  dews, 
Paris,  the  Teucrian  shepherd. 

His  sweet  CEnone  woos  : 
On  the  thought  of  her  coming  bridal 

Unuttered  joy  doth  wait. 
While  the  tune  of  the  false  one's  idyl 

fUngs  soft  through  the  Ivory  Gate. 

Or  down  from  green  Helvellyn 

The  sough  of  streams  I  hear. 
And  my  lazy  sail  is  swelling 

To  the  winds  of  Windermere  : 
That  girl  with  the  rustic  bodice 

'Mid  the  ferry's  laughing  freight, 
{s  as  fair  as  any  goddess 

Who  sweeps  through  the  IvoryGUte. 

Or  the  sky  is  cloudless  wholly. 
The  lark  soars  high  in  heaven — 

And  the  trout-stream  ripples  slowly 
Through  moorland  vales  of  Devon : 

On  the  lawn  my  Minna  rambles  ; 
Young  May,  in  her  youth  elate. 

Sends  the  shout  of  )ier  childish 
gambols 

Right  through  the  Ivory  Gate. 

Ah,  the  vision  of  dawn  is  leisure— 

But  the  truth  of  day  is  toil. 
And  we  pass  from  dreams  of  pleasure 

To  the  world's  unstayed  turmoil. 
Perchance  beyond  the  River 

Which  guards  the  realms  of  Fate, 
Our  spirits  may  dwell  for  ever 

'Mid  dreams  of  the  Ivory  Gate. 
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"Always,"  sayB  our  strenuous 
idealist  in  another  place,  "have  I 
been  a  dreamer  of  the  Ivory  Qtite. 
Fortunate,  doubtless,  are  they 
who  look  at  life  through  the  Gate 
of  Horn.  *  See  things  as  they  are, 
and  act  according,'  that  is  the  true 
maxim  for  success  in  life.  I  have 
never  seen  things  as  they  are — at 
least,  as  they  are  in  the  opinion  of 
the  majority.  I  don't  agree  with 
the  majority." 

CoUms  having  a  marvellous 
power  of  seeing  things  trans- 
figured, even  wondly  troubles  and 
difficulties  being  sublimated  into 
mere  accidents  of  time  in  his  joy- 
ous vision,  the  family  life  at  Leam- 
ington suffered  no  disturbance 
until  it  came  to  its  sudden  and  un- 
timely end.  A  trifling  incident 
will  shew  the  loving  nature  of  the 
man,  whose  sympathies  extended 
to  everyone  save  and  excepted 
only  the  great  British  tradesman. 
His  step-daughter,  when  the  family 
left  Guernsey,  was  left  for  some 
months  at  school.  As  the  day  for 
her  coming  home  drew  near, 
CoUins  sent  her  elaborate  instruc- 
tions for  her  route.  Through 
some  chance  she  delayed  at 
Plymouth  until  all  trains  were 
missed  except  one  arriving  at 
Leamington  at  midnight.  As  the 
train  swept  into  the  station  there 
was  a  tall  and  well-known  form 
excitedly  borne  up  and  down  the 
series  of  carriages.  At  length  she 
was  found,  seized  with  the  strong 
grasp  that  betokened  relief  of 
mind,  and  held  tight  all  the  way 
home.  Collins  had  been  to  meet 
every  train  due  to  arrive  through- 
out the  whole  evening,  going 
backwards  and  forwards  near  a 
mile  each  way  to  each. 

Like  himself,  his  wife  was  of 
sunny  temperament;  though  so 
much  older  than  he  was,  she 
had  been  his  '*  good  comrade " 
in  all  his  Guernsey  rambles,  and 
is  remembered  at  Leamington  as 


going  out  with  him,  looking  young 
and  handsome,  with  flowers  in  her 
hair.  We  omitted  an  amusing 
episode  of  their  marriage,  that  al- 
though she  was  aware  of  a  disparity 
between  their  ages,  he  led  her  to 
believe  he  was  much  older  than  he 
was,  and  since  he  looked  the  age 
he  professed,  it  was  not  until  she 
signed  the  register  of  marriage 
that  she  learned  she  had  married 
a  boy  of  scarce  three  and  twenty. 
However  horrifying  the  fact,  it  was 
of  course  then  just  too  late  to  re- 
treat. 

After  the  birth  of  their  only 
child,  their  relation,  though  no  less 
close  than  before  in  all  the  higher 
sympathies  and  intercourse,  became 
— owing  to  his  very  tenderness — 
rather  an  ideal  one.  In  Leaming- 
ton a  painful  hip  complaint  seized 
the  bright  little  lady,  and  she  could 
no  longer  be  her  husband's  out- 
door companion  as  formerly,  to  his 
great  loss  as  well  as  hers.  With 
aU  the  will  in  the  world,  the  hold 
of  one  upon  another  cannot  be  so 
complete  while  thus  restricted  by 
untoward  circumstances. 

In  passing  on  from  this  period, 
which  was  but  the  type  and  be- 
ginning of  much  that  followed, 
we  may  refresh  ourselves  once 
more  by  turning  to  the  other  side 
of  our  author's  nature — ^the  pas- 
sionate idealism  that  marked  his 
poetic  life.  The  following  appeared 
in  the  Leamington  Mercury  anony- 
mously : — 

"And  there  was  no  more  Sea." 

8ainiJohn, 

There  shall  be  no  more  sea — 
When  earth's  sad  souls  are  f  ree^ 
When  from  the  mortal  shore 
Sin  flies  for  evermore, 
And  ia  the  city  proud 
The  murmurs  of  the  crowd, 
Tumult  of  joy  and  sorrow  cease, 
And  all  is  perfect  peace. 

No  more  the  rivers  wide 

Through  fresh  green  meadows  glide 

On  to  the  ocean  tide. 
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While  towen  and  temples  white 
8truok  hy  the  noonday  light 
Shine  in  their  eddies  bright — 
And  on  the  curving  sandy  shore 
Waves  whisper  never  more. 

No  more  the  stately  sail 
Swells  to  the  rising  sale  : 
All  signs  of  pain  and  toil 
Have  vanished  from  the  soil, 
And  trees  of  Paradise 
Upon  the  mountains  rise  : 
Happier  than  earth's  unfabled  prime 
Shall  be  that  holy  time. 

Type  of  all  storm  and  strife 
Which  gird  our  mortal  life 
Art  thou,  O  restless  sea ! 
And  therefore  unto  thee 
Ko  part  or  place  is  given 
Under  that  coming  heaven — 
Thy  light  blue  ripple  shall  not  play 
When  Time  has  passed  away. 

Type  of  baptismal  rite, 
Of  garments  washen  white, 
Of  souls  from  sin  set  free 
Art  thou,  O  mystic  sea ! 
Unheard  thy  luurmur  now. 
For  ou  each  saintly  brow 
Doth  the  pure  light  uf  Eden  fall, 
And  God  is  all  in  all. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  the  quaint 
editor's  metaphysic  humour.  A 
correspondent  writes  that  ''as  pos- 
terity does  nothing  for  us,  there 
is  no  fun  in  doin^  anything  for 
posterity."  The  editorial  conunent 
IS  a  clincher, — "  so  subtle  a  thinker 
must  believe  to  some  extent  in 
metempsychosis :  what  does  he  say 
to  being  one  of  his  own  posterity?" 

But  where  is  the  journalism? 
some  one  may  ask ;  we  have  had 
poetry,  philosophy,  epigram,  but 
do  not  yet  know  even  our  editor's 
political  views.  His  journalism  at 
this  period  was  a  joumaiism  of 
his  own ;  his  leader-writing  was 
usually  a  succession  of  lively  un- 
connected paragraphs;  his  views 
he  brie6y  ^v©8  himself.  "We 
are  Hijgh  T017  in  politics,  and 
Broad  Church  in  theology."  His 
Toryism  was  rather  such  as  would 
be  termed  Tory-Badical,  and 
although  in  his  case  somewhat  too 


fanciful  for  daily  use,  it  was  by  no 
means  a  useless  compound.  It  in- 
cluded the  creed  of  gentleness,  not 
gentility,  and  a  s^ise  of  the  need 
of  thoroughness  and  affectionate 
knowledge  of  du1nr*s  detail.  Had 
he  been  a  landlord  he  would,  eyoi 
if  with  some  dijQiculty,  have  studied 
the  relations  of  landlord  and 
tenant  with  the  solicitude  that  he 
bestowed  upon  the  grammar  of  his 
verse. 

After  the  break  up  at  Leaming- 
ton aU  went  to  the  house  of  a 
relative  living  by  the  Thames  for 
a  brief  period.  Mortimer  Collins 
had  only  coppers  in  his  pocket 
when  he  arrived.  A  few  months 
previously  he  had  obtained  a  litde 
occasional  work  as  a  squib  writer 
on  the  Press  f  then  the  leading  Con- 
servative weekly.  He  did  chi^y 
political  parodies  in  verse,  some- 
times using  his  own  stanzas  as  the 
basis.  Here  is  a  fragment  based 
on  Longfellow,  and  referring  to 
Peel  :— 

I  know  a  Premier  rare  to  see. 

Take  care ! 
He  can  both  Whig  and  Tory  be. 

Beware ! 
Trust  him  not,  he  is  fooling  thee  ! 

He'gives  thee  a  deal  of  foolish  chaff, 

Take  care  ! 
Common  sense  were  a  better  thing  by 

Beware !  [half. 

Trust  him  not,  he  is  fooling  thee  ! 

David  Trevena  Ooulton,  the  then 
editor  of  the  iV^M,  had  o€ered 
him  work,  which  no  doubt  he 
hoped  fully  to  take  up  on  his  ar- 
rival near  London.  But  just  a 
month  after  the  flight  from  Leam- 
ington this  gentleman  died,  and 
then  began  a  bad  time  for  his 
prot6e6,  whose  prospects  were 
thus  blasted.  It  was  a  ^^reat  blow 
to  him,  for  his  footing  in  London 
was  lost.  Lodfi^gs  were  taken  in 
various  suburbs,  and  jourDaliam. 
attempted,  but  the  prises  of  tliat 
most  exacting  profession  are  not 
always  ready  at  a  momenf  snotice. 
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A  house  was  taken  at  Bames, 
a  great  empty  house  that  would 
not  let.  "We  can  scarcely  see  any- 
thing poetic  or  romantic  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  unfurnished ;  or  what 
is  more,  that  it  neyer  received  a  full 
complement  even  of  chairs,  but 
boxes  were  pressed  into  service. 
Sere,  at  the  first,  mutton  chops 
were  cooked  in  a  tea-kettle,  and 
eaten,  primitive  fashion,  with 
skewers  for  forks.  Headers  of 
Mortimer  Collins's  verse  must  for- 
gave this  very  unsophisticated 
picture;  the  scene  has  been  enacted 
by  many  a  poet  before,  and  doubt- 
less will  be  again.  When  matters 
are  at  such  a  pass  as  this,  the  ludi- 
crous element  steps  in  and  the 
glamour  of  himiour  makes  boxes 
covered  with  shawls,  and  floors 
bare  of  furniture  &s  good  as  a 
play  for  a  little  while.  Still  it 
was  *'  rough  "  on  the  little  lady ; 
as  reg^ards  her  husband  it  no  doub^ 
made  up  the  average  of  life  with 
the  reckless  extravagance  of  Leam- 
ington. A  few  poimds  were  ob- 
tained from  the  trustee,  and  the 
mistress  was  able  to  buy  forks  for 
borne  use,  and  send  her  spouse  to 
dine  in  town.  Dinner  was  sent  to 
the  bakehouse,  but  circumstances 
were  a  trifle  awkward  when  it  came 
back,  and  the  baker  could  see  that 
there  was  no  table  in  the  kitchen 
on  which  to  deposit  it ;  also  when 
the  landlady  called  there  was  some- 
thing of  a  dilemma.  Fortunately, 
the  season  was  summer. 

Dr.  Bromby,  the  old  friend  of 
tiie  Guernsey  OoUege,  had  before 
this  time  offered  a  school  appoint- 
ment in  Melbourne.  An  editorship 
there  of  £1,200  a  year  was  after- 
wards open.  After  a  long  discus- 
sion, Mrs.  Collins  decided  not  to 
accompany  her  husband  in  case 
he  obtained  the  post.  This  was  a 
severe  disappointment  to  him,  but 
she  had  a  horror  of  the  long  sea 
Toyage.  After  all  he  did  not  ^t 
tiie  final  offer,  losing  it,  it  is  said, 


by  very  reason  of  being  too  elate  at 
the  prospect  of  it. 

The  next  move  was  to  a  private 
tutorship  at  Carlisle,  which  was 
reached  in  extreme  destitution. 
They  had  now  come  to  such  a  pass- 
that  although  Mrs.  Collins  was 
anxious  and  depressed  one  minute, 
the  ridiculous  element  of  their 
condition  would  come  uppermost 
the  next,  and  overpower  her  with 
sense  of  comedy.  The  emolu- 
ment was  £100  a  year,  with  a 
cottage  in  the  grounds  of  the 
pupils'  father.  When  the  cottage 
came  to  be  inspected,  the  appoint- 
ment was  nearly  lost  by  the  pro- 
posed mistress  of  the  cottage 
exdaimin^^  that  it  was  scarcely  fit 
for  a  gardener  to  live  in.  Finally > 
lodgings  were  taken  at  WeatheraU^ 
five  miles  away,  Mortimer  Collins 
walking  backwards  and  forwards 
daily  for  eight  months,  exercise 
which  brought  him  into  splendid 
condition  and  was  a  great  enjoy- 
ment to  him.  His  teaching  was 
highly  appreciated,  as  it  always 
was.  Had  there  been  the  slightest 
business  faculty  in  the  family,  this 
capacity  would  have  obtained  him 
some  pleasant  and  weU-peud  posi- 
tion with  leisure  for  literary  work. 
But  the  fate  attached  to  the 
minstrel  character  under  which, 
as  old  Marlowe  says  savagely, 

Unto  this  day  is  every  scholar  poor ; 
Gross  gold  from  them  runs  head- 
long to  the  boor,'* 

ever  prevented  such  sober  settle- 
ment ;  and  life  was  with  him  an 
endless  scramble. 

A  little  work  in  verse-writing 
was  obtained  from  London,  but 
what  it  produced,  together  with 
the  tutor's  salary  and  &e  remains 
of  Mrs.  Collins's  settlement,  now 
very  considerably  diminished  in 
income,  would  not  support  the 
family.  Here  stepped  m  a  good 
angel,  the  lady's  Danker-cousin, 
already  referred  to.  Either  from 
some    old    family    memories,    or 
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from  pure  friendly  relationsliip,  lie 
seemed  to  take  it  as  a  duty  to  come 
forward,  and  provided  a  round 
«um,  which  paid  the  debts  and 
travelling  expenses  for  another 
loumey  from  north  to  south. 
This  was  to  take  the  editorial 
chair  of  the  Plymouth  Mail,  a 
journal  newly  started  by  a  promi- 
nent G)nservative  and  member  for 
the  borough. 

'*  While  Collins  occupied  that 
post,"  says  a  friendly  antago- 
nist of  that  time,  *'  he  nung  about 
him  political  and  personal  pasqui- 
nades which  kept  the  town  in  a 
very  lively  state  indeed.  We  had 
many  and  many  a  joust  with  him ; 
much,  we  fear,  to  the  disquietude 
or  amusement  of  those  who 
looked  on.  He  conducted  the 
paper  with  zeal  and  talent ;  and 
as  he  was  of  a  robust  frame,  in 
physique  somewhat  e^antesque,  he 
wielded  a  tomahawk  for  a  pen." 
Here  he  might  have  been  fairly 
•comfortable  ;  the  journal  was  a 
good  one,  and  as  he  had  a  proper 
staS,  his  work  was  more  adapted  to 
his  special  powers  than  the  general 
responsibility  and  speculation  of 
the  little  meteoric  Ifereury  of  Lea- 
mington. But  old  sins  found  him 
out.  The  proprietor  of  an  opposi- 
tion paper  at  Exeter  was  brother 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  journal  at 
Leamington  which  had  borne  the 
brunt  of  his  irritating  attacks,  so 
a  clue  as  to  his  whereabouts 
reached  Leamington.  A  solicitor 
from  that  town  who  had  some 
private  pique  against  him,  had 
been  in  search  of  him  for  sometime, 
and  had  more  than  once  been 
detected  by  Collins  when  in 
London,  hovering  about  the 
Strand,  in  hope  of  meeting  with 
him.  At  Carlisle  the  trace  had 
been  lost,  but  now  that  it  had  been 
regained,  with  great  excitement 
he  was  tracked  down  in  Plymouth 
and  put  in  prison.  When  the 
family  were  expecting  him  home 


to  dinner,  there  came  lawyer  and 
sherifE^s  officer  instead,  declaring 
the  actud  state  of  things.  After 
a  few  days  he  was  released,  the 
hired  furniture  being  taken  as 
guarantee  by  the  sherifiPs  officer, 
who  paid  the  particular  debt  oa 
which  the  warrant  had  been  issued. 
Eventually  the  remainder  of  the 
Leamington  liabilities  came  upon 
him,  and  it  took  several  hundred 
pounds  from  the  pocket  of  the 
good  aneel  before  named — a  diree- 
tor  of  me  gpreatest  bank  in  the 
world — ^to  make  all  dear.  In  the 
troubles  of  these  times  the  sin  did 
not  invariably  lie  at  CoUins's  door. 
Some  personal  effects  and  relics  dL 
value  had  been  left  by  the  familj 
in  a  warehouse  when  they  wa» 
in  London;  on  these  being  sent 
for  from  Plymouth,  it  was  found 
that  the  responsible  party  had 
decamped  with  them  to  America. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  edi- 
torial work  of  the  Plymouth  Mmil^  its 
leaders*  reviews,  and  paragraphs ; 
poems,  legends,  ghost-stories,  and 
various  light  and  bright  elementi 
naturally  found  their  way  into  iti 
pages.  Here  is  the  Broad  Church- 
ism  of  the  editor  as  before  pro- 
fessed at  Leamington : — 

^'  The  Church  is  the  only  pooaUe 
democracy  ;  its  very  starting  point  is 
the  equality  of  all  mankind  in  the 
presence  of  Him  who  is  Infinite.  No 
exclusivenesSy  no  restriction,  ahonld 
be  nermitted  to  keep  back  a  aii^le 
acciaental  worshipper.  The  divine 
message  of  love,  like  the  air  we  breathe 
and  the  light  which  sheds  beaafej  on 
the  world,  is  the  inalienable  herifca^ 
of  all  men." 


In  London  Collins  was  at 
time  a  contributor  to  the  ContUtm- 
tional  Prea,  a  monthly  Conservative 
magazine.  We  quote  a  poem  from 
a  series  of  Symposia  entitled, 
'*  Suppers  of  tiie  Tories,"  pre- 
facing it  with  a  paragraph  toucmng 
upon  its  subject,  which  is  to  be 
found  in   the  Ldamin^isn  Mtrcmy 
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of  September,  1856:  the  date  of 
the  poem  is  June,  1859  : — 

''Heradltas  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  none  ever  twice  passed  the 
same  stream — an  apt  illustration  of 
the  law  of  change  in  all  earthlj  affairs. 
No  man  has  ever  looked  twice  upon 
the  same  face.  Perpetual  and  inces- 
sant change  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
the  ezist^ce  of  Conservatism." 

Climbs  from  the  deep  the  yellow  moon, 
The  air  is  filled  with  Sabbath  chimes; 
Night  to  the  blackbird  brings  a  tune, 
And  to  the  poet  rhymes. 

Bich  cloud  flakes  in  the  westgrow  dim 
Where  amber  sea  meets  amber  sky ; 
As  if  wide  wings  of  seraphim 
This  moment  had  swept  by. 

Strange    beauty    floods  the   distant 
▼erge — 
The  woods  are  touched  with  mystic 
gleam ; 
Strange  murmurs  haunt  the  moaning 
surge- 
Is  life  a  marvellous  dream  ? 

They  fade^they  wane^they  are  as 

nought ; 

The  great  procession  of  the  years : 

Oar  heuts  are  brimmed  with  solemn 

thought, 

Our  eyes  are  brimmed  with  tears. 

Whence  come  we  ?  Whither  do  we  go  ? 
What  is  the  subtle  sense  whereby 
We  feel  the  touch  of  joy  or  woe  ? — 
Whose  life  being  lost,  we  die. 

None  twice  have  passed  the  self -same 
stream ; 
None  twice  have  seen  the  self-same 
face ; 
Change  is  the  echo  of  our  dream, 
The  burden  of  our  race. 

A  very  forgiving  editor  of  Ply- 
mouth, one  who  had  been  tilted  at 
pretty  freely  by  the  OoUinJaian 
buice,  wrote  thus  of  our  friend  as 
a  journalist : — 

"  He  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
writers  I  oyer  knew,  a  very  Rupert 
among  pressmen,  with  all  a  Rupert's 
dash,  and,  too,  with  all  a  Rupert's 
failings — gpreat  for  a  charge,  but  not 
the  man  to  sustain  patiently  a  long 
attack,  though  his  industry  was  im- 
mense.   He  worked  yery  hard  while 


he  edited  the  Plymouth  Mail,  and 
introduced  quite  a  new  feature  into 
the  joumalnnn  of  the  West  by  his 
epigrams  and  pungent  verses.  When 
he  left,  this  spirit  departed  also ;  and, 
indeed,  the  inspiration  was' too  perso- 
nal for  it  to  be  otherwise.  There  was 
nothing  forced  in  his  wit.  It  flowed  ' 
spontaneously  and  freely.  Nor  was 
it  at  all  malicious.  He  hit  hard — 
very  hard — but  he  was  always  genial 
and  good-tempered.  .  .  .  There 
must  be  a  good  many  in  Plymouth 
who  can  re^l  the  amusement  which 
his  rhymed  chronicle  of  current  events 
afforded  the  readers  of  the  Mail" 

At  electioneering  he  was  a  tower 
of  strength,  and  it  was  considered 
that  he  gained  the  day  for  the  can- 
didate of  his  choice  by  the  power 
of  the  Plymouth  Mail.  But  the 
real  cause  of  success  lay  with  the 
voters,  the  winning  side  having, 
as  he  said,  some  supporters  of 
fortunate  names,  to  wit,  ''  Mennie 
to  canvass  and  More  to  vote." 
Unfortunately,  at  Plymouth,  as 
elsewhere,  ihe  old  dif&cully 
cropped  up  of  making  both 
ends  meet;  Collins  got  among 
a  set  of  spendthrifts,  and  even  if 
he  had  not,  money  slipped  through 
his  fingers  like  water,  without  ever 
causing  him  the  least  concern  at 
the  time.  Money  was  borrowed 
from  the  sheriff's  officer,  a  many- 
sided  man  of  business,  at  the  rate 
of  sixty  per  cent.  The  last  scene 
at  Plymouth  was,  as  usual,  a  walk 
out  to  a  country  station,  the  depar- 
ture being  of  a  kind  rather  abrupt 
than  pleasant. 

The  next  post  was  the  editorial 
chair  of  the  Nottingham  Guardian, 
which  offered  rather  larger  emolu- 
ments than  the  Plymouth  paper, 
to  which  Collins  still  forwanied 
literary  contributions.  While  here 
his  stepdaughter  became  old 
enough  to  be  called  his  sub-editor, 
kept  nis  manuscript  books  of  verse, 
looked  through  PieLrliamentary  re- 
ports for  what  local  members  had 
said,  and  condensed  their  remarks 
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for  use.  When  he  was  writing  a 
leader  for  two  papers  at  once,  he 
would  do  one  fouo  of  his  manu- 
script and  give  it  to  her  to  copy, 
when  he  would  continue  to  com- 
pose as  fast  as  she  could  copy; 
and  to  shew  the  perfectly  childish 
element  of  humour  which  was  in 
him,  it  was  his  great  delight  to 
find  an  extract  in  print  which  he 
could  wafer  on  to  his  manuscript 
as  a  quotation,  and  so  outstrip  the 
copyist.  He  always  went  straight 
on  without  stopping  in  what  he 
wrote ;  work  was  not  work  to  him 
except  when  physically  unwell. 
The  east  wind  was  always  an  ordeal 
for  him,  drjdng  up  the  brain  and 
stifEenine  the  usually  easy  channels 
of  imagmative  flow.  Not  infre- 
quently he  suffered  from  sharp 
attacks  of  neuralgia  in  the  head, 
when  he  would  tie  a  handkerchief 
round  his  brow,  and  march  about 
the  room  with  the  ends  in  his 
hands,  pulled  as  tightly  as  possible ; 
and  so  dictate  his  articles.  The 
work  of  the  journalist  is  no  light 
yoke.  After  efforts  such  as  these 
made  against  the  grain,  it  is  little 
wonder  if  the  body  rebel  and  seek 
relief  in  stimulant  or  reckless  ex- 
citement. 

Collins  liked  to  write  with  his 
family  in  the  room,  and  did  not 
object  to  lively  conversation  going 
on.  But  anything  like  a  dispute 
bothered  him ;  the  clash  of  hot 
discussion  or  animated  arg^ument 
disturbed  the  evenness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  he  would  look  up  from 
his  work  and  say  good-humouredly, 
**  How  you  fellows  do  snarl !  "  or, 
"  What  is  the  good  of  fighting?  " 
His  wife  always  read  everything 
of  his  as  it  came  out  in  print,  and 
was  very  proud  of  his  fame  and 
power.  But  she  did  not  profess 
to  be  a  critic  of  his  work,  only  a 
loving  appreciator;  all  was  to  her 
splendid,  though  she  could  shew 
a  judicious  preference  for  one 
thing  over  anoth^. 


Naturally  of  intensely  sympa- 
thetic temperament,  OollinB  found 
it  necessaiy  to  shut  the  door  on 
the  troubles  of  life  if  he  was  to 
retain  any  gaiety  of  aouL  No 
doubt,  in  so  doing  he  often  shut 
the  door  on  responsibilitiee  whidi 
he  should  have  faced.  But 
who  is  perfect  ?  Because  ob» 
man's  weaknesses  are  different  iram 
another's,  has  either  the  right  to 
cast  a  stone  at  the  other  ?  OoDiiifi 
somewhere  quotes  the  saying,  **Sir, 
we  all  of  us  know  that  we  hold 
erroneous  opinions,  but  we  do  not 
know  which  of  our  opinions  these 
are,  for  if  we  did,  they  would  not 
be  our  opinions."  So  much  for 
holding  views  of  life  different  from 
those  of  our  neighbours.  When 
the  inevitable  cla^  came  between 
Collins's  Bohemian  carelessneai 
and  orthodox  standards,  he  took 
refuge  in  philosophy.  When  the 
world  punished  nim  he  fled  to 
poetry.  To  a  friend  who  felt 
responBibility  and  the  burden  of 
worldly  duty  too  keenly,  he  wrote, 
"  Sorry  to  hear  of  your  brain- 
numbness.  No  cure  for  it,  except 
a  strong  resolve  not  to  let  anything 
worry  you.  When  Camille  Dee- 
mouUns  was  hunted  down  in  &e 
days  of  the  Ihrreiir,  they  found 
him  in  an  obscure  lodging  com- 
mencing a  treatise  on  ariuixn^ie. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  mathemalacal 
fragments  extant." 

The  old  story  of  recklessness  his 
to  be  told  again  about  Notting- 
ham. The  steady  and  faithful 
worker  never  broke  a  litenxj 
eng[agement ;  a  financial  one,  ones 
made,  never  again  occurred  tn  hi^ 
He  might,  if  possessed  of  a  quality 
that  it  is  no  use  talkinfi^  of  in  his 
case,  have  been  oonuortable  at 
Nottingham.  He  had,  in  additioa 
to  the  mcome  from  the  editoiahnk 
certain  weeklv  receipts  fwom.  Fly^ 
mouth,  and  also  from  the  ComMim-^ 
tional  Press  in  London,  and  he  ma 
still  an  oooasionid  contributor  to 
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the  Dublin  University  Magagine. 
He  was.  ever  unwilling  to  let  his 
"Wife  know  of  any  of  his  lapses, 
and  his  love  and  reverence  for  her 
lield  him  so  strongly  that  he  never 
once  uttered  before  her  a  harsh  or 
violent  word.  In  this,  as  well  as  in 
liis  passionate  ideality,  he  was  per- 
fectly sincere  and  real,  but  it 
seemed  as  if  another  and  entirely 
different  nature  were  included  in 
him  also.  As  in  early  youth  he 
had  been  subject  to  opposing  in- 
fluences, and  compelled  to  do  battle 
-when  he  had  a  different  conception 
of  his  proper  career  from  that 
formed  by  his  relations ;  so  now, 
after  having  fought  his  way  into 
his  own  life,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
rebel  nature  hung  about  him  still. 
And  this  was  a  worse  rebellion 
than  even  against  a  parent — a  dis- 
obedience to  his  own  better  self,  a 
revolt  against  his  own  ideal.  Yet, 
strangely  enough,  that  ideal  re- 
mained pure  and  uncorrupted  to 
the  end. 

When  in  Nottingham  he  wasted 
his  earnings  in  an  insanely  foolish 
manner,  all  was  hidden  from  his 
wife.  At  one  time  he  represented 
to  her  that  he  was  not  properly 
paid  for  his  office  work,  the  salary 
for  which  he  had  not  only  received, 
but,  besides  other  debts,  he  had 
been  lent  £100  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  paper,  upon  the  shameful 
security  of  the  small  remains  of 
her  fortune,  over  which  he  had  no 
right  whatever.  But  he  had  ac- 
complished his  purpose  of  keeping 
the  home  in  a  state  of  peacef lu 
confidence  as  long  as  the  crash 
could  be  staved  off.  His  wife 
added  comparatively  little  to  the 
expenses,  the  debts  being  all  run 
up  by  him.  She,  when  from  home, 
being  a  little  fastidious,  f oiind  the 
deaminess  and  nicety  of  a  first- 
class  hotel  a  necessity,  but  would 
do  any  work  at  home,  and  dispense 
with  service  to  the  utmost. 

Whatever     the    changes    and 


chances  of  his  life,  his  poetic  work 
went  on.  The  following  very 
pretty  and  picturesque  bit  of  sug- 

Sestiveness   was    printed   in   the 
Tattingham  Ouardum,  in  October, 
1860  :— 

Lazily  dip  the  heavy  oars. 

Calm  and  dark  is  the  haunted  river ; 
Above  and  below  it  flashes  and  roars. 
But  here,  like  a  lake,  'twixt  magical 
shores. 

Beautiful  Eden  sleeps  for  ever. 
Sing,  maiden,  sing,  as  we  slowly  glide 
Over  the  ferry  at  eventide. 

There's  a  blood-red  arch  the  chasm 
across, 
And     Eden    river    flows    noisily 
under — 
Dim  glades  on  the  shore  are  covered 

with  moss. 
High  up,  great  oaks  their  branches 
toss, 
And  the  fairy  valley  from  mortals 
sunder ; 
And  the  village  beyond  seems  a  vil- 
lage of  dreams. 
As  over  the  ferry  the  sunset  gleams. 

Shrill  shrieks  the  sudden  train  that 
flies 
O'er  the  arch  that  giant  hands  have 
planted — 
In  the  outer  world  the  outcry  dies, 
And  the  mystic  valley  in  silence  lies 
But  for  Eden's  song  to  its  shores 
enchanted. 
Oh,  carol,  young  girl,  with  the  chest- 
nut hair ! 
Over  the  ferry's  the  world  of  care. 

During  this  year  was  brought 
out  in  London,  at  the  office  of  the 
publishers  of  the  magazine  to 
which  he  was  a  contributor  (Saun- 
ders, Ottley  and  Co.),  his  second 
volume  of  collected  verse — **  Sum- 
mer Songs." 

But  poetnr  cotdd  not  maintain  our 
author  in  Nottingham.  With  his 
tall  form  he  had  during  the  frosty 
winter  found  Nottingham  streets 
so  dangerously  slippery  that  his 
daughter  and  stepdaughter  used 
to  escort  him  to  and  from  his 
newspaper  office,  with  each  an  arm 
in  his  for  his  support,  finding  it,  no 
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doubt,  great  fun  to  be  so  useful. 
But  now  the  Nottingham  streets 
became  more  dangerous  still,  and 
circimistanoes  such  that  he  might 
be  tripped  up  there  any  day. 
Returning  home  one  Saturday 
evening  by  train  from  a  visit  to 
London,  he  was  met  by  his  step- 
daughter with  unpleasant,  but 
perhaps  to  him  not  imexpected, 
news.  He  was  put  into  a  cab,  and  got 
home  without  Deing  seen;  and  after 
spending  the  debtor's  holiday  there 
got  up  at  five  on  Monday  morning, 
and  was  accompanied  by  the  same 
young  lady  to  a  village  five  miles 
out,  where  he  could  find  a  train  to 
convey  him  safely  to  London.  In 
the  dew  of  the  early  morning  her 
hair  came  out  of  curl,  and  as  they 
crossed  a  river  by  ferry  she  sat  in 
the  boat  and  looped  it  up.  Jolly 
Mortimer,  careless  of  warrants, 
beamed  into  a  poem.  8ie  itur  ad 
Parnasmm. 

The  story  now  for  some  years  is 
perfectly  monotonous  with  bailiffs, 
raisings  of  reversions  that  ought 
not  to  have  been  raised,  and  clear- 
ance of  old  debts  that  was  only  the 
preliminary  to  the  creation  of  new 
ones. 

After  leaving  Nottingham  Col- 
lins found  quarters  at  an  hotel  in 
Oovent  Garden,  and  continued  to 
write  for  the  journals  which  he 
had  edited  at  Hymouth  and  Not- 
tingham. He  still  had,  moreover, 
some  squib-writing  on  the  Press 
newspaper,  of  which  the  following 
fragments  may  serve  as  samples : — 

The  times  are  changed — nos  tt  mvia^ 

mwr; 
At  a  lofty  post,  of  courae,  I'm  aimer. 
And  hope  to  sit,  with  of  cash  a  full 

sack, 
Lord  Roundabout  on  the  wished  for 

Woolsack. 

The  following  perhaps  is  more 
striking,  the  laist  line  of  each 
stanza  representing  a  fact  that 
OoUins  himself  oft  felt  somewhat 
sadly.    White  paper  is  sometimes 


darkened  with  a  shadow  of  mdan- 
choly  when  comes  the  thought  d 
having  to  blacken  it : — 

O  Star  of  the  morning,  O  Tdtgn^ 
mild, 
Dismay  with  canards  every  weik* 
minded  gaper : 
On  Bright  and  his  Gladstone  good 
fortoie  has  smiled — 
And  there's  plenty  of  paper,  thera'i 
plenty  of  paper. 

Latona  was  By«  or  the  Yirgin^hot 
rich! 
And     Gladstone,     of    marreOoii 
theories  shaper, 
Perhaps  in  his  kindness  wiU  now  tdl 
us  which — 
For  there's  plenty  of  ^*paper,  there'i 
plenty  of  paper. 

Few  ages  have  ever  produced  sodi  a 
gem  as  his 
''Studies on  Homer,"  allvaguesMi 
and  vapour ; 
But  he  cannot  disprove  the  existuM 
of  Nemesis — 
Though  there's  plenty  of  pqwr, 
there's  plenty  of  paper. 

In  1861  Temple  Bar  was  eetab- 
lished ;  and  Mortimer  Collins  be- 
came a  contributor  both  in  von 
and  prose,  remaining  so  for  six  or 
seven  years.  On  the  last  page  d 
the  first  four-monthly  volume  may 
be  found  a  song  of  his,  ''  Under 
the  Cliffs,"  whidi,  under  the  title 
of  '*  Under  the  Cliffs  by  the  Sea," 
has  been  set  to  music  by  Hatton, 
and  also  by  some  other  musidaiL 
Another  song, '  *  Summer  is  Sweet," 
Sims  Beeves  used  to  sing ;  indeed, 
several  have  been  arrangedf or  sing- 
ing ;  but  singularly  few,  conside^ 
ine  the  exquisite  music  and  siib- 
phcity  of  so  many  of  Collini's 
lyrics. 

A  house  at  Wandsworth,  looking 
on  Wimbledon  Common,  was  the 
next  resting-place  of  the  wandering 
family.  Magarine  work  is  not 
enouffh  to  live  by,  unless  theie 
are  about  six  periodicals  all  readv 
to  take  articies  refi;ularly  e&ca 
month,  which  would  be  somewhat 
unusual ;  and  the  regular  ioumal- 
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istio  work  open  to  Collins  at  this 
time  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
▼ery  lucrative ;  so  that,  so  soon  as 
the  money  raised  on  the  last  rever- 
aion,  which  was  the  stepdaughter's, 
came  to  an  end,  there  was  another 
calamity. 

At  last,  as  to  terrestrial  locality 
at  least,  the  wild  and  erratic  orbit, 
or  rather  zigzag,  closed  itself  where 
it  had  begun  some  dozen  years 
before,  by  the  cottage  at  ^owl 
TTill  being  taken  again.  Thither 
Ck>llins  had  once  walked,  to  break- 
fast with  the  lady  just  about  to 
become  his  wife ;  thither  they  to- 
gether came  after  a  career — ^poetic, 
indeed,  but  scarcely  dignified 
enough  for  an  epic,  scarcely  tran- 
quil enough  for  an  idyl,  and  yet 
too  gentle  for  a  satire. 

Even  at  £[nowl  Hill  the  peace 
of  life  was  soon  broken.  Some 
affair  of  Wandsworth  was  yet 
unsettled,  and  one  morning  when 
Mortimer  Collins  was  in  bed  after 
-walking  down  from  London  the 
evening  before  the  trifling  distance 
of  thirty  miles,  four  men  appeared 
to  carry  him  off  to  rest  any  weari- 
sese  of  limb  in  an  unpoetic  and 
uncongenial  confinement.  His  wife 
smuggled  in  a  hamper  for  him, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  necessary 
Bum  to  liberate  him  was  found,  in 
fi;reat  part  by  the  good  an^el  be- 
fore referred  to.  We  are  tired  of 
chronicling  matters  of  this  kind, 
which  repeated  themselves  at  in- 
tervals. A  poem,  published  in 
Temple  Bar  in  1866,  may  be  read 
as  of  autobiographic  significance, 
and  delightfully  portrays  the 
g^tle  side  of  the  troubled  nature 
of  the  poet ;  how  he  bathed  the 
wounds  due  to  his  inability  to 
cope  with  the  world  or  regulate 
himself  by  its  standards,  in  the 
deep  serenity  and  love  of  nature, 
ana  there  f  oigot  the  pain.  There 
to  him  all  was  sympathy;  thence 
he  drew  the  sanguine  element  that 
enabled  him  to  go  on  again,  and 


in  so  going  on  to  evolve  such  glow 
and  beauty  as  to  constrain  the  cool 
critic  to  declare  that  to  read  him 
was  "like  a  bath  of  bright  sun- 
shine." 

If,  but  for  a  moment,  Mortimer 
Collins  could  be  made  to  realise 
that  there  was  inevitable  disaster 
and  not  joy  ahead,  and  that  he 
was  the  bring^r  of  it,  he  was  so 
utterly  hopeless,  so  childlike  in 
his  despair,  that  it  would  bring 
pity  from  the  hardest;  till  from 
sympathy  the  sanguine  element 
^ould  a^ain  arise  within  him,  and 
his  bri^t  hope  gild  every  pros- 
pect around.  There  was  something 
strangely  engaging  about  him  that 
drew  to  him  many  friends. 

The  poem  of  Nature's  refresh- 
ments is  as  follows : — 

Aktjbxts. 

Strange  is  the  beauty  of  the  old  Greek 

myth; 
And   when    the   huntsman's   bugle, 

blowing  blithe, 
Bouses  the  misty  woodland,  or  when 

oars 
Dip  in  fresh  Eden,  *twixt  the  fairy 

shores, 
Oome  to  my  spirit,  in  this  Cumbrian 

clime. 
The  memories  of  the   great    heroic 

time. 

Deep  were  the  meanings  of  that  fable : 
men 

Looked  upon  earth  with  clearer  eye- 
sight then, 

Beheld  in  solitude  the  immortal 
Powers. 

And  marked  the  traces  of  the  swift- 
winged  Hours. 

Because  it  never  varies,  all  can  bear 

The  burden  of  the  circumambient 
air; 

Because  it  never  ceases,  none  can 
hear 

The  music  of  the  ever-rolling  sphere; — 

None— save  the  poet,  who,  in  moor 
and  wood. 

Holds  converse  with  the  spirit  of 
solitude. 

And  I  remember  how  Antnns  heard, 
Deep  in  great  oak-woods,  the  mys- 
terious word 
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Whidi  md,   <<Go  forth^  across  the 

unshftTem  leas^ 
To  meet  unoonquerable  Hercules." 
Ijeftving  his  antre  by  the  oedar^glen. 
This  Titan  of  the  primal  race  of  men. 
Whom  the  swart  lions  feared,  and 

who  could  tear 
Huge  oaks  asunder,  to  the  combat 

bare 
Oourage  undaunted.     FuH  of  giant 

Built  up,  as  'twere,  from  earth  s  own 

granite  base. 
Colossal,  iron-sinewed,  firm  he  trod 
The   lawns.     How   vain,  against  a 

demi-god  ! 

O  sorrow  of  defeat !    He  plunges  far 
Into  his  forest,  where  deep  shadows 

are. 
And  the  wind's  murmur  comes  not, 

and  the  gloom 
Of  pine  and  cedar  seems  to  make  a 

tomb 
For  fallen  ambition.    Prone  the  mor- 
tal lies 
Who  dared  mad  warfare  with    the 

unpitying  skies. 
But  lo  !  as,  buried  in  the  waving  ferns. 
The  baffled  giant  for  oblivion  yearns. 
Cursing  his  human  feebleness,  he  feels 
A  sudden  impulse  of  new  strength, 

which  heak 
His  angry  wounds  ;    his  vigour  he 

regains  ; 
His  blood  is  dancing  gaily  through  his 

veins : 
Fresh  power,  fresh  life,  is  his  who  lay 

at  rest 
On  bounteous  Hertha's  kind  creative 

breast. 

Even  so,  O  poet  by  the  world  subdued, 

Begain  thy  health  *mid  perfect  soli- 
tude. 

In  noisy  cities,  far  from  hills  and  trees. 

The  brawling  demi-god,  harsh  Her- 
cules, 

Has  power  to  hurt  thy  placid  spirit — 
power 

To  crush  thy  joyous  instincts  every 
hour. 

To  weary  thee  with  woes  for  mortals 
stored — 

Bed  gold  (coined  hatred)  and  the 
tyrant's  sword. 

Then,  then,  O  sad  Antssus,  wilt  thou 

yearn 
For  dense  green  woodlands  and  the 

fragrant  fern;- 


Then  stretch  thy  form  upon  tiie 
sward,  and  ro^t 

From  worldly  toil  on  HerthA*a  graaoos 
breast ; 

Plnni^e  in  the  foaming  river,  or  dividei 

With  happy  arms,  grey  ocean's  mur- 
murous tide. 

And,  drinking  thence  each  soHtsfj 
hour 

Immortal  beauty  and  immortal  power, 

Thou  mayst  the  buffets  of  the  wecld 
efface. 

And  live  a  Titan  of  earth's  earliest 
race. 

Among  the  very  miscellaaeoaa 
coUeetion  of  journals  to  whidi 
Collins  acted  as  editor  or  con- 
tributor was  the  Owl,  a  quite 
unique  publication,  edited  by  some 
youn^  diplomats,  with  Liaiirenee 
W.  (Siphant  at  their  head,  wboet 
initials  reversed  formed  the  title 
of  the  journal.  The  Owl  knew 
too  much,  and  shewed  that  it 
knew,  and  so  had  to  be  serioudy 
admonished  by  the  higher  powers. 
We  could  well  do  to-day  with  its 
political  sharp-shooting,  wiih.  its 
fearless  projection  into  view  of 
things  behind  the  scenes,  before 
they  were  dressed  up  for  their 
public  appearance.  The  Owl  gave 
four  pages,  a  trifle  larger  in  siae 
and  less  in  amount  of  matter  than 
the  Athmaumj  for  sixpence  !  It 
had  no  first  number,  but  its 
thousand  and  first  appeared  on 
the  27th  of  April,  1864,  and  it 
was  continued  erratically  until  its 
career  closed  in  1866.  For  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  Mortamer 
Collins  was  a  constant  and  very 
noticeable  contributor,  of  political 
verse*  society  verse,  an  occasional 
poem,  and  some  classical  transla- 
tions. Here  is  one  of  the  prettiest^ 
and  perhaps  the  best  known,  of 
his  contributions : — 


Ad  Chlobk,  M.A. 

{Freak  from  her  Camhridge 

nation.) 

Lady,  very  fair  are  you, 
And  your  eyes  are  very  blue. 
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And  your  boee ; 
And  your  brow  is  like  the  uiow^ 
And  the  Yarious  things  yon  know 

Ooodneu  knows. 

And  the  rose-flush  on  yonr  cheek 
And  your  algebra  and  G^reek 

Perfect  are ; 
And  that  loving,  lustrous  eye 
Xteoognises  in  the  sky 

Erery  star. 

Ton  have  pouting,  piquant  lips, 
You  can  doubtless  an  eclipse 

Calculate : 
But  for  your  cerulean  hue 
I  had  certainly  from  you 

Met  my  fate. 

If,  by  an  arrangement  dual, 

I  were  Adams  mixed  with  Whewell, 

Then  some  day 
ly  as  wooer,  perhaps  might  come 
To  so  sweet  an  Artium 

Magistra. 

And  the  answer  came,  in  equally 
crisp  verse,  the  following  week. 
Both  are  reprinted  in  the  volume 
entitled  "The  Inn  of  Strange 
Meetings." 

The    following   is    charmingly 
Horatian : — 

Owls  at  Richmond. 

On  the  terrace  high  above  the  Royal 
river 
Let  me  wander  with  the  prettiest 
of  girls, 
While  the  soft  breeze  makes  the  sum- 
mer leafage  shiver, 
While  it  flutters  'mid  my  lady's 
fljring  curls — 
And   perchance   along    the 

brink 
Comes  from  Pembroke  Lodge, 
to  think. 
The  most  prolix  of  epistolary  earls. 

Let  the  wines  be  iced  deliciously,  the 
ladies' 
Eyes  as  lustrous  as  the  star  of  even- 
tide, 
Evenr  bore    banished   far   away  to 
Hades, 
Every  wit  in  hii  wit's  most  perfect 
pride — 
Till  the  happy  summer  day 
Into  twilight  fades  away, 
Even  as  other  hai^y  days  too  kavl^ 
died. 


Drink  your  chalice  of  champagne  with 
the  foam  on*t ; 
Grasp  the  glory  of  your  life  ere  it 
dies; 
Seize  the  eranescent  essence  of  the 
moment. 
For  it  passes  like  the  hue  of  sunset 
skies. 
And  the  days  grow  dull  and 

dim. 
And   the   man   grows  grey 
and  grim, 
And  for  joyous  Richmond  dinners 
far  too  wise. 

Our  rhymer  came  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  this  terrace,  and  ^^hi^h 
above  the  Royal  river,"  to  die. 
Mr.  Edmund  Yates  pointed  out  an 
iinoonsciously  prophetic  little  poem, 
in  which  Richmond,  death,  and 
the  month  in  which  he  passed 
away,  came  all  together. 

In  1866  he  obtained  daily  work 
on  the  Oloh$  newspaper,  of  which, 
for  a  period,  he  was  joint  editor. 
This  necessitated  his  living  a  bache- 
lor life  in  chambers  in  London, 
while  he  could  only  visit  the  Blnowl 
Hill  cotta&^e  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
Bachelor  life  was  not  the  life  for 
him ;  and  his  wife,  always  his 
sweetheart,  became  a  sort  of  ideal 
and  angelic  being  to  him,  while 
his  ruder  life  flowed  apart.  She 
was  now  in  delicate  health,  and, 
though  ever  yoimg  in  spirit,  the 
years  that  separated  her  from 
hki  were  more  crueUy  manifest 
than  ever.  And  yet  they  had 
merry  times,  like  boy  and  girl 
again,  between- whiles,  under  the 
iSil  limes  of  the  Knowl  Hill  gar- 
den. 

In  1867  was  started  a  brilliant, 
fashionable,  but  somewhat  frothy, 
illustrated  journal — JUehoei  from  the 
Clubs.  To  this  Collins  was  a  con- 
stant contributor  of  such  efferves- 
cent rhymes  as  the  character  of  the 
Publication  required.  This  regular 
ack-work  of  iremsus  did  not  quite 
spoil  him,  but  me  frivolous  non- 
sense required  of  him  considerably 
affected  his  style,  and  he  became 
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the  moet  fluent  writer  of  what  is 
strictly  society  verse,  as  opposed 
to  poetry  proper.  Ke  retunied  at 
times  to  his  old  love,  but  his  repu- 
tation became  established  as  a 
versifler  rather  than  a  genuine 
singer,  a  poetaster  rather  than  a 
poet.  What  conclusion  else  could 
a  public  come  to  from  a  succession 
of  trifles  such  as  this  ? — 

What  beauty  ineffable  flashes 
From  many  an  exquisite  child  ; 

Soft  eyes  beneath  long  drooping  lashes 
Give  glances  that  drive  a  man  wild! 

There  are  girls  who  will  flirt  with  a 
poet, 
And  girls  who  are  wiser  and  won't ; 

And  girls  who  are  nice  and  who  know 

it. 
And  girls  who  are  nicer  and  don't ; 

And  the  Clicquot  from  Fortnum  and 

Mason's 

(Is  it  Clicquot  ?)  right  eagerly  slips 
From  its  prison  of  crystal,  and  hastens 

To  kiss  their  delicious  young  Ups. 

The  Knowl  Hill  life,  in  spite  of 
the  rude  breaches  upon  it,  afforded 
our  po^t  the  serenity  that  was  re- 
quired for  his  hifi^her  work,  and 
here  he  enlarged  that  insight  into, 
and  love  for,  aU  the  things  of 
nature  which  marks  him  superior 
to  those  who  know  only  that 
feverish  effervescence  into  which 
he  also  dipped  at  times.  We  And 
in  "The  Comedy  of  Dreams,"  that 
series  of  fragments  at  once  mystic 
and  humorous — 

Raphael  :  Why  am  I  thus  so  wild  in 

wayward  wandering  ? 
AsTBOLOGOS  :  Madness  like  this  was 

written  in  your  horoscope. 

Into    this    madness,    breaking  it 
with  light,  comes  poetry : — 

There  fluttered  by 
Wings  of  the  merle^  gay  caroUer,  who 

sleeps 
Upon  a  beechen   bough  in  the  far 

forest  deeps. 

And  now  it  is  the  world  that  is 
mad  and  he  the  sane : — 

He  was  not  fain  'mid  the  mad  world 
to  win 


Power  or  renown   from  the  iptw 

overflow 
Of  Fortune's  b<»iL     To  him  tkne 

things  were  fair — 
True  love,  unfettered  song,  sod  Hm 

wooing  summer-air. 

An  aphorismof  GoUins's  is  wcxQi 
remembering,  anditisanezcelleiit 
touch-stone  of  poetic  valne: 
**  Poetry  of  a  high  kind  requirei 
two  elements — sanity  and  magic" 
In  his  own  poetry,  whatever  may 
be  said  of  his  life,  both  dwell  lLa> 
moniously  together.  Other  critical 
sayings  come  to  our  memory:— 
*'  Satire  is  emphatically  not 
poetry.'*  "  True  poetry  gives  M 
thoufi^ht  in  its  very  essence;  itb 
intellectual  penmdcan." 

At  Knowl  Hill  he  wrote  the 
best  poetry  of  this  period,  portos 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Tm^ 
Bar  between  1861  and  1867.  His 
little  daughter,  in  an  adioiiiiiig 
room,  had  often  gone  to  sleep  to 
the  rhythmic  scratching  of  his  pes, 
and  when  she  had  become  as  <dd 
as  twelve,  instead  of  sleeping, 
would  sit  at  a  big  table  by  him  adi 
write  romances.  She  essayed  vene 
too,  and  one  day,  a  few  years  latflr, 
after  her  careless  wont  had  left  on 
the  table  a  new-made  sonnet,  whieiii 
when  she  came  to  look  for  it,  was 
not  to  be  found.  It  was  lost,  until 
a  ''proof"  came  from  the  office  of 
the  Duhh'n  University  Magmm^ 
containing  the  terse  little  poem, 
duly  signed  with  her  full  name;  a 
thin^  for  her  to  gaze  at  wi& 
wonder  the  whole  day.  This  was 
her  father's  mischief. 

He  was  a  singular  father,  send- 
ing his  child  to  no  sdiool— lie 
abominated  the  atmosphere  of 
ladies'  schools— but  leaaing  her 
to  stray  naturally  among  the  ripest 
fields  of  English  literature.  Fmd- 
in^  that  with  all  his  old  tutorial 
ability  it  was  hopeless  to  flx  in  her 
memory  the  dry  exactitude  of  the 
multiplication  table,  wMe  in  die 
arithmetic  of  verse  her  ear  was 
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quick  to  detect  a  flaw,  his  teach- 
ings were  desultoiy,  and  consisted 
of  fragments  of  philosophy,  rather 
than  the  forcing  down  ol  masses 
of  the  memoria  teehnica  of  grammar 
and  geography.  This  is  the  kind 
of  saying  of  ms  that  is  remem- 
bered:— 

^^Oiir  grand  political  plans  mutt 
appear  about  as  importtuit  to  the 
I$eity,  as  the  dog  Sanr  s  fussy  arrange- 
ment of  the  straw  in  his  kennel  before 
he  curls  himself  up  to  sleep  appears 
tons!" 

Dogs  Collins  loyed,  though  not 
so  much  as  birds.  When  he  was 
g^ing  for  a  tramp  through  Hunts, 
in  1865,  an  incident  de&jed  him, 
of  which  he  afterwards  wrote— 

*'  When  at  length  I  started,  it  was 
in  rather  a  melu\choly  mood,  for  a 
fine  St.  Bernard  puppy,  whom  we 
had  christened  Tory,  had  just  com- 
mitted involuntary  ■uioide  by  running 
under  the  wheel  of  a  cart.  Poor 
fellow  !  what  a  fine  honest  head  he 
had,  and  what  kindly  eyes  !  I  know 
a  young  lady  who  wept  when  we 
buried  him. 
He  hes  in  the  soft  earth  under  the 

graa»> 
Where  they  who  love  him  often  past ; 

And  his  grave  is  under  a  tall  young 

lime, 
In  whose  boughs  the  pale  green  hop 

flowers  dimb ; 
But  his  spirit — where  does  lus  spirit 

restf 
It  was  God   who   made    him — God 

knows  best." 

When  Hying  at  Knowl  Hill, 
about  1863-6,  Collins  was  yery 
fond  of  walking  tours  through  the 
SngHsh  counties,  recording  his 
experiences  afterwards  in  a  maga- 
zine article.  Bespecting  such 
walks  he  tells  an  amusing  story : — 

'^  A  grave  and  steady  old  uncle  of 
mine,  who  has  always  deemed  litera- 
ture a  beggarly  craft,  when  he  heard 
<^  my  perambulating  certain  counties 
said,  'Gk>ne  on  the  tramp,  is  hel 
Well,  I  always  expected  it.' " 

Some  of  these  accounts  are  suit- 


able to  our  present  paper,  as  giying 

Particulars  of  his  early  life, 
he  following  is  from  the  paper 
"Through  Somerset,"  pubUshed 
in  Tmph  Bar,  in  October,  1866: — 

''A  delicious  morning  of  August, 
with  a  cool  fresh  breeze  driving  a  few 
fleecy  clouds  over  a  light  blue  sky,, 
and  I  look  once  more  from  the  rail- 
way station  upon  that  pleasant  city  of 
Bath,  crescent  rising  above  orescent 
from  the  Avon.  Twenty  years  or 
thereaboilts  must  have  passed  since  I 
set  foot  in  Bath,  though  I  have 
caught  many  a  glimpse  of  it  from  the- 
rail.  William  Beckford  was  alive  in 
those  days — the  marvellous  million- 
aire who  wrote  '  Yathek '  and 
astonished  Byron.  We  used  to  see 
him  riding  slowly  along  the  streets, 
followed  by  his  groom  with  a  bag  of 
coppers  for  the  poor ;  and  whenever 
he  dismounted,  the  groom  transferred 
himself  to  his  master's  saddle,  ap- 
parently to  keep  it  warm.  Well 
do  I  remember  the  sale  after  his 
death  of  his  superb  collection  of 
tilings  curious  and  beautiful.  The 
old  tower  builder,  who  had  a  passion 
for  stony  summits  and  far  prospects, 
lies  sarcophagised  in  red  granite  be- 
side his  last  high  edifice  on  Lansdown. 
But,  alack  !  those  two  swift-flown  de- 
cades have  taken  away  more  than  the 

eooentric  millionaire 

What  a  chUl  this  great  interval  of 
time  gives  one,  when  re-entering  a 
city  wherein  there  were  troops  of  wel- 
coming friends ! 

Youth  is  not  at  the  helm  now,  nor 
pleasure  at  the  prow  ;  too  probably,, 
while  business  steers,  caution  is  keep- 
ing a  sharp  look-out  ahead  for  those 
confounded  rocks  of  insolvency." 
•  •  .  . 

How  beautifully  calm  and  euiet  is 
the  Cathedral  Green,  with  tne  Qua- 
drangular Deanery  to  the  north  of  it ! 
This  was  the  charming  decanal  retreat 
which  inspired  certain  Praedesque 
verses,  called 

The  Dban's  Davohtib. 

Calm,  sUent,  sunny,  whispereth 
No  tone  about  that  sleepy  Deanery, 

Save  when  the  mighty  organ's  breath 
Came  husht  through  endless  aisles 
of  greenery  ; 
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No  eastern  breezes  swung  in  air 
The  great  elm- boughs,  or  orisped 
the  ivy ; 

The  powAirs  of  natore  seemed  aware 
Dean  Willmot*s  motto  nas  Darmivi, 

EEaving  been  foiled  in  my  attempt 
to  reach  the  border,  I  took  steam,  and 
found  myself  at  Bristol,  a  city  much 
to  my  taste.  Well  do  I  remember  it 
•a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  the 
ghost  of  Felix  Farley  still  walked  (a 
ri^ht  honourable  ghost)  ;  when  my 
fnend  Walter  Thombury  permeated 
his  sensitive  imagination  with  its  an- 
tiquities ;  when  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's 
pet  preachers  preached  at  Lower 
Easton.  Ah  !  times  have  ctiauged — 
the  Bush  Inn  is  a  thing  of  the  past ; 
the  Clifton  Suspension  Bridge  is  com- 
pleted ;  and  there  is  no  one  left  who 
remembers  John  Eagles.  Dear  dirty 
old  Bristol,  with  thy  streets  of  com 
and  of  wine,  how  well  do  I  love  thee  ! 
How  gladly  would  I  see  once  more 
the  slightly  stooping  form  of  the  most 

S'gantic  journalist  (save  Jacob 
mnium)  that  ever  stepped,  passing 
the  Post-office  to  do  his  matutine 
jnarketing  !  How  gladly  would  I  taste 
once  more  his  white  port  wine  ! " 

Here  is  a  still  earlier  reminis- 
cence. In  Temple  Bar  for  February, 
1865,  a  tramp  ** Through  Wilts" 
brings  back  the  writer  to  old 
scenes: — ** In  this  town  of  West- 
bury  I  went  to  school  about  twenty 
years  ago  [he  omits  to  say  that  it 
was  not  as  scholar  but  as  teacher], 
and  have  never  visited  it  since. 
...  I  had  easy  access  to  all  the 
Poets'  Comers  of  newspapers  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  but  now  be- 
hold me  in  Fraser,  with  an  In- 
goldsby  Mnd  of  ballad  called  '  Sir 
Willoughby  Ware/  for  which  I 
received  a  cheque  for  three  guineas. 
The  idea  that  verse  could  be  turned 
into  money  was  to  me  utterly  new." 
What  a  pity  the  knowledge  thus 
gained  could  not  have  been  for- 
gotten for  an  interval  of  a  year  or 
two  during  his  maturity ! 

There  is  a  part  of  the  world 
where  it  might  oe  thought  a  man 


would  be  free  of  "  interviewers," 
and  that  is  the  stidarium  of  a  TnA' 
ish  Bath  in  England,  albeit  in 
Bome  it  would  have  been  the  very 
haunt  of  the  gossiping  journalist 
But  here  is  an  account  of  Mortimer 
Collins  which  we  take  from  vmb 
papers  from  various  journals,  ga- 
thered together  by  the  proprieton 
of  the  Hammam : — 

"  Observe  the  foot  of  one  of  thoM  eo> 
cupants  of  the  canvas-backed  coath«i 
Yes,  you  are  right — ex  pede  Hereukm, 
Ton  can't  see  that  man's  fioe, 
but  we  know  it  That  man  is  a  Hc^ 
coles,  indeed  a  boxeur  manqui,  SoM 
one  said  of  him  onoe,  a  man  whom 
clenched  fist  might  fell  the  traditKmil 
6z,  yet  when  the  fingers  of  that  hsnd 
are  only  closed  about  a  pen,  whti 
dainty,  delicate,  Arielesque  work  tbcy 
do !  Hercules  is  a  poet,  subtle, 
thinking,  fanciful,  graceful,  paaBoa- 
ate,  tender.  Everyone  knows  him; 
no  one  knows  him  enough.  He  re- 
minds you,  when  after  reading  hin 
you  see  him,  of  the  Nasmy th  hammtf} 
somehow,  that  can  smite  hard  thngi 
so  hard,  and  yet  touch  tender  thingi 
so  softly." 

In  the  '*  Comedy  of  Dreami " 
Collins  wrote : — 

Our  life  is  full  of  mystery,  of  ironj ; 
Ton  meet  a  woman  or  a  man  miknowi 

to  you, 
And  all  is  changed  for  you  through  all 

eternity. 

We  may  compare  this  with  an 
autobiog^phic  reminiscence  in  the 
published  account  of  a  walk 
through  Berks,  which  included  t 
digression  over  the  border  into 
Gloucestershire : — 

"  Most  of  us  can  6x  upon  a  time  sad 
place  at  which  the  whole  current  of 
our  future  life  was  determined  bjt 
single  event.  If,  after  years  of 
ohimgef ul  adventure,  you  ootm  bi^ 
to  the  tranquil  country  village  whait 
that  event  occurred,  the  efiect  upsa 
the  mind  is  very  remarkable,  b«t  on- 
tirely  indescribable.  It  was  tkas 
with  me  at  Lechlade.  The  soomfl^ 
lent  little  town  was  unchanged- 
unchanged  as  the  river  Isis,  tt^ 
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which  it  stands.  The  Tery  same 
^grocer  was  selling  tea  and  sugar  over 
^he  very  same  counter  that  Satuiday 
afternoon.  The  old  house,  not  far 
from  the  town,  in  which  I  had  dwelt^ 
seemed  unaltered.  There  clung  to 
the  balcony  the  same  perfumed  cle- 
matis which  had  clustered  above 
brown  tresses  long  years  ago.  I  could 
fancy  a  slender  hand  pushing  aside 
these  troublesome  tendrils,  rkm  with 
constellated  bloom.  If  I  could  in 
poetic  form,  reproduce  the  feelings 
which  came  upon  me  as  I  thus  revi- 
sited the  half-forgotten  past — as  I 
thus  encountered  my  boyish,  enthu- 
siastic, unspoilt,  uncynical  self — I 
think  it  would  be  worth  reading.  But 
I  cannot  do  it.  They  have  refreshed 
me,  those  strange  sensations  ;  that 
draught  of  the  magic  fountain  has 
somewhat  lessened  the  world- weari- 
ness which  a  man  cannot  but  feel  as  he 
nears  the  end  of  his  eighth  lustrum  ; 
and  as  I  pass  onward  I  hum  the  deli- 
cious ballad  of  Spain — 

'  Fonte  frida,  f onte  frida, 
Fonte  f rida,  y  eon  amor ! '  ** 

This  was  the  beg^ning :  here 
is  the  end,  copied  from  the  family 
Bible :  "  My  darling  died  at  Knowl 
Biill  on  the  morning  of  August 
the  5th,  1867.  '  Cor  cordium.' " 
And  her  simple  epitaph  he  com- 
posed thus : — ''  Susanna  annos  sep- 
tsmdeeim  uxori  amata  atque  amarUi 
mcsrens  posuit  Mortimer  Collins" 
The  following  sonnet  was  written 
beside  her  unclosed  coffin  : — 

I   want  to  tell  her  that  I  loved  her 
well : 
She  knew  it^  but  I  want  to  tell  her 

so. 
Death  is  too  strong,  and  I  must  let 
her  go, 
Unknowing  if,   where  happy  spirits 

dwell, 
She  hears  my  cry  of  grief.     Within 
her  shell. 
White  as  the  funeral  marble's  statue- 
snow, 
Sne  lies,  whose  cheek  had  once  so 
soft  a  glow ; 
Her  dear  brown  eyes,  whose  meaning 
none  could  tell 
Better  than  I,  are  closed  for  ever- 
more. 


How  would  they  open,  if  she  coidd 
but  hear. 
And  look  upon  me  with  her  loving 

Ught ! 
Too  weak  my  voice  to  reach  the  im- 
mortal shore. 
Too  far  her  spirit  has  fled,  my  heart 
to  cheer 
With    loving  sound    or   visionary 
sight. 

Not  very  long  afterwards,  but 
after  a  second  marriage  which  he 
entered  upon,  the  dampness  of 
that  same  Knowl  Hill  cottage 
struck  down  Collins  with  rheu- 
matic fever,  which  led  on  to 
an  affection  of  the  heart,  and 
from  that  time  for  several  years 
death  was  slowly  and  imperceptibly 
coming  on.  The  thought  of  it  at 
the  l^t  had  no  sad  efEect  upon 
him.  An  old  doctor  reproached 
him  for  a  humorous  observation  at 
such  a  time,  and  he  answered 
innocently  enough,  "  K  a  man  be 
humorous,  may  he  not  be  humor- 
ous to  the  end  ? "  He  said  cheer- 
fully that  he  was  going  **  to 
kingdom  come";  but  when  the 
body's  clearness  was  blurred  and 
the  spirit  confused  by  the  struggle 
of  the  heart,  then  physi^uly 
breaking,  his  mystic  sight  was 
clouded,  and  among  the  few 
words  he  said  through  the  night, 
when  the  huge  frame  could 
find  no  rest,  was  a  sort  of  half- 
conscious  inquiry,  made  not  im- 
patiently, but  as  if  he  had 
momentMily  lost  his  way,  '*  Where 
is  the  Presiding  Spirit  ?" 

He  had  apparently  splendid 
hetdth  up  to  the  last,  and  his  physi- 
cal frame  was  perfect  on  the  day 
when  the  surgical  knife  entered  it  it) 
find  out  the  organic  flaw.  But  he 
had  unconsciously  been  failing  in  a 
small  degree  for  some  time.  He 
remarked  one  day,  **  I  can  under- 
stand now  how  people  when  walk- 
ing speak  of  uphill  and  downhill. 
I  never  noticed  any  difference 
before." 
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Those  who  look  at  the  long  list 
of  Mortimer  Colline's  novels, — 
something  oyer  forty  voltimes  in 
the  form  in  which  they  appeared — 
might  be  disposed  to  ima&;ine  that 
they  formed  his  lifetime  s  work. 
But  he  was  nearly  forty  years  old 
when  he  wrote  the  first  (at  the 
suggestion,  by  the  way,  of  Dr. 
"Waller,  poet  himself,  a  very 
favourite  author  and  friend  of 
Mortimer's,  and  then  editor  of  the 
DuhUn  University  Magazine),  and 
he  was  but  forty-nine  when  he 
died.  A  perfect  age  to  die  at,  he 
would  have  said  in  his  fandful 
way,  being  the  square  of  the  per- 
fect number  seven ;  that  is,  if  one 
cannot  make  one's  century  by 
reaching  the  square  of  ten. 

The  novels  are  not  his  best 
work,  the  later  ones  being  the 
product  of  a  part  of  his  life  that 
was  somewhat  confined  and,  if 
idyllic,  rather  heavily  so.  He 
gave  little  labour  to  his  novels 
beyond  the  drudgery  of  writ- 
ing them,  which  in  the  case  of 
some  occupied  only  five  or  six 
weeks.  The  one  thing  he  would 
not  g^ve  was  himself,  and  espe- 
cially to  work  done  deliberately 
for  coin  as  this  was.  But  they 
produced  a  larger  return  than  any 
other  kind  of  work,  and  an  income 
that  would  have  been  a  com- 
fortable one  if  fortunately  ad- 
ministered. 

**  I  do  not  see  any  plot  in  life," 
he  observed  d  propos  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  novel,  but  he 
failed  to  see  that  the  vivid  interest 
of  actual  life,  lost  when  the  picture 
is  only  on  paper,  must  be  repre- 
sented or  made  up  for  by  some 
concentration. 

These  romances,  with  all  their 
faults,  abound  with  good  quali- 
ties of  their  own.  They  are 
in  excellent  English;  they  hold 
thoughts  weU  worth  gathering 
from  them,  and  scraps  of  song 
worth  reading  through  the  easy 


pages  to  find.  There  is  little  deep 
character  study,  but  there  ue 
many  bright  pictures  of  wholesome 
life.  An  incident  will  shewlioY 
averse  was  the  habit  of  his  mind 
from  dramatic  construction,  i 
friend  suggested  that,  in  a  novel 
about  to  be  written,  tiie  lihxk 
action  of  the  story  should  be  con- 
fined within  a  single  dav  and  tint 
the  work  should  be  entitled  ''Fiom 
Midnight  to  Midnight."  The  sug- 
gestion was  adopted,  but  instead 
of  its  resulting  in  any  intensitj  of 
dramatic  centre,  the  time  was  split 
up  into  hours,  and  the  action,  to 
anymatterof  imity  and  point,  migbt 
as  weU  have  been  extended  aim 
twenty-four  weeks. 

With  his  last  published  norel 
was  found  to  be  completelj  filkd 
the  shelf  devoted  to  such  worb  of 
his.  He  pointed  this  out,  and 
asked  what  was  to  be  done  when 
the  next  one  came.  But  the  extn 
space  was  never  called  for. 

We  have  referred  several  times 
to  the  mystic  element  in  Mortimer 
OolHns,  which  was  philosophic  u 
well  as  poetic.  With  some  what 
spark  they  have  of  this  is  made 
the  most  of  to  the  verge  of  un- 
reality; with  him  it  was  full,  yirid. 
and  rather  repressed  than  allowed 
to  grow  vaporous.  It  was  lost  ai^ 
of  by  many  who  felt  only  ms 
aboimding  physical  life,  and  his 
deep  love  for  externfd  nature- 
What  he  would  have  become  when 
the  sense-life  yielded  to  life  more 
interior — a  process  that  was  eri- 
dently  beginning  in  him—it  is 
strange  to  imagme.  Here  is  hli 
own  speculation  which  touches  the 
subject : — 

''  It  seemed  to  me^  as  I  looked  onr 
the  old  gray  parapet  [of  the  Himp- 
shire  river  Teat],  that  lif  I  lived  to  be 
eighty,  there  would  shine  from  b^ 
yond  the  inevitable  river  a  light  too 
dazzling  for  me  to  see  plainly  ov 
ordinary  mundane  affairs. 

He  never  looked,  it  will  beaefiif 
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for  what  the  world  calls,  maturity, 
which  is  often  mere  worldliness. 

The  following  is  from  "The 
Two  Worlds  "  :— 

Yery  far  off  its  marble  cities  seem — 
Very    far   off-— beyond    oar    sensual 
dream — 
Its  woods,  unruffled  by  the  wild 
winds'  roar ; 
Tet  does  the  turbulent  surge 
Howl  on  its  very  verge  ; 
One  moment — and  we  breathe  with- 
in the  evermore. 

The  mysticcd  element  which  with 
his  inmost  poetry  was  hidden  from 
many  of  ^ose  who  surrounded 
Oollins  in  his  later  years,  brought 
bim  into  S3rmpathy  with  men  of  a 
large  sphere  of  life.  The  fuller 
the  sphere,  the  more  extended  the 
sympathies.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  tne  expression  of  Dr.  Oarth 
Wilkinson,  editor  of  Swedenborg, 
and  Blake,  and  author  of  that 
grand  epic  in  prose,  "  The  Human 
Body  and  its  connection  with 
Man  '*: — **  I  seemed  to  be  prepared 
for  his  death,  though,  when  I  met 
bim  in  the  winter,  his  life  looked 
more  vigorous  than  that  of  any  in 
our  party,  and  his  manly  cheer  was 
stronger.  It  is  to  me  as  if  spirit 
was  given  him  for  this  great  jour- 
ney. It  had  been  my  hope  to 
spend  a  day  with  him  in  his  country 
home,  and  to  enjoy  its  scenes  in 
the  company  of  a  delightful  poet, 
worthy  of  the  woodlands  of  Eng- 
land. Now  I  shflkU  think  of  him 
as  one  sometimes  permitted  to  be 
near  me,  until,  as  I  trust,  I  may 
hail  him  as  a  fellow-worker  in  the 
New  End^and  of  the  spiritual 
world.  .  .How  soon  the  strongman 
passes  onwards ;  and  what  a  testi- 
mony that  is,  that  he  is  trans- 
planted for  use  to  another  exereise 
of  power." 

The  specialty  of  Mortimer  Col- 
lins's  poetic  work,  whether  light 
or  serious  (and  he  is  not  always 
in  that  "  trifling  rein  of  good- 
humoured  banter  which,"  says  the 


Athenaum^  *  *  is  the  special  character- 
istic of  his  verse  "),  is  that  he  moves 
so  unconstrainedly,  with,  as  it  were, 
an  unconscious  music.  To  impreg- 
nate one's  self  with  his  lyrics  is  to 
become,  often  to  one's  own  sur- 
prise, a  somewhat  severe  critic  of 
the  more  ambitious  productions  of 
other  writers.  The  same  peculiar 
grace  of  movement  we  find  occa- 
sionally in  Edgar  Poe,  as  in : — 

Helen,  thy  beauty  is  to  me 
Like  those  Nic^an  barks  of  yore 

That  gently,  o'er  a  perfumed  sea, 
The  weary  way-worn  wanderer  bore 
To  his  own  native  shore. 

On  de8per%te  seas  long  wont  to  roam, 
Thy  hyacinth  hair,  thy  classic  face, 

Thy  Naiad  airs  have  brought  me  home 
To  the  glory  that  was  Oreece, 

And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome. 

Here  is  a  stanza  of  Swinburne's, 
of  which  Oollins  once  declared  his 
especial  appreciation :  it  shews  the 
same  bird-like  quality : — 

If  I  were  what  the  words  are. 

And  love  were  like  the  tune, 
With  double  sound  and  single 
Delight  our  lips  would  mingle. 
With  kisses  glad  as  birds  are 

That  get  sweet  rain  at  noon  ; 
If  I  were  what  the  words  are. 
And  love  were  like  the  tune. 

The  idea  here  is  a  trifle  complex, 
but  the  music  is  exquisite.  Keats 
has  the  same  perfection  :— 

Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,  im- 
mortal Bird  ! 
No  hungry  generations  tread  thee 
down; 
The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night 
was  heard 
In  ancient  days  by  emperor   and 
clown ; 
Perhaps  tiie  sell-same  song  that  found 
a  path 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Buth, 

when,  sick  for  home, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien 
com ; 
The  same  that  oft  times  hath 
Charmed  magic  casements,  opening 

en  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  fairy  lands 
forlorn. 
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Coleridge  lias  it  in  pre-eminence: — 

All  thoughts,  allpassions;  all  delights^ 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame^ 
Are  all  but  ministers  of  Love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame. 

How  simple  the  words,  and  yet 
how  they  sweU  and  become  trans- 
lucent with  the  glow  that  lives  in 
them.     Or,  again: — 

Five  miles  meandering  with  a  mazy 
motion, 

Through  wood  and  dale  the  sacred 
river  ran, 

Then  reached  the  cayems  measure- 
less to  man, 

And  sank  in  tumult  to  a-  lifeless 
ocean. 

"Wordsworth  has  it  wherever  he 
is  raised  as  it  were  out  of  him- 
self: — 

The  Rainbow  comes  and  goes, 
And  lovely  is  the  Rose  ; 
The  Moon  doth  with  deliffht 
Look  round  her  when  the  heavens 
are  bare, 
Waters  on  a  starry  night 
Are  beautiful  and  fair ; 
The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  birth  ; 
But  yet  I  know  where  e*er  I  go. 
That  there  hath  past  away  a  glory 
from  the  earth. 


Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  for- 
getting : 
The  Soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  Hfe's 
Star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 
And  cometh  from  afar. 


Hence  in  a  season  of  calm  weather, 

Thouffh  inland  far  we  be. 
Our  Bouls  have  sight  of  that  immortal 
sea  • 

Which  brought  us  hither. 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither, 
And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the 

shore. 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling 
evermore. 

Shelley,  of  course,  has  the  fairy 
quality  m  profusion: — The  sky- 
lark is 


Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thooghty 
Singing  hymns  unbidden, 
Till  Uie  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fesn  it 
heeded  not. 


Like  a  glow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew, 
Soattering  unbeholden 
Its  aerial  hue 
Among  the  flowers  and  grass  wUdi 
screen  it  from  the  view. 


We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not : 
Our  sincerest  laughter 
With  some  pain  ia  frao^^t ; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  thoee  that  t«il 
of  saddest  thought. 

Or  in  this  is  both  the  giamour  and 
the  music : — 

And  the  spring  arose  on  the  gardai 

fair. 
Like  the  Spirit  of  Love  felt  evsiy- 

where ; 
And  each  flower  and  herb  <m  eartk'i 

dark  breast 
Rose  from  the  dreams  of  its  wintry 

rest. 

But  none  ever  trembled  and  panted 

with  bliss 
In  the  garden,  the  field,  or  the  wilder 

ness, 
Like  a  doe  in  the  noontide  with  love's 

sweet  want. 
As  the  companionleas  Sensitive  Plaai 

Or  again: — 

Yet  now  despair  itself  is  mild, 
Even  as  the  winds  and  waten 
are ; 

I  could  lie  down  like  a  tired  child, 
And  weep  away  the  life  of  csre 

Which  I  have  borne  and  yet  mmt 

Till  death  like  sleep  might  steel 
on  me, 
And  I  might  feel  in  the  warm  air 
My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  tfae 
sea 
Breathe  o'er  my  dying  brain  its  hat 
monotony. 

If  Mortimer  Collins   is  bat  a 
writer  of   society  yerae,  he  will 
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ignobly  fail  in  comparison  with 
such  as  these.  Proxunity  will  be 
enough  to  effect  it.  Has  he  their 
music,  has  he  that  upsurging 
inner  feeling,  that  nxystio  glow 
which  transfigures  words  and 
makes  poetry  ?  As  to  his  rhythmic 
facility  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  writers  contributing  these 
papers  cannot  but  repeat  that, 
as  a  matter  of  rh3rme  only,  they 
know  nothing  more  exquisite 
than  the  lines  already  quoted  from 
"  The  lYory  Gate  "  :— 

Then  the  oars  of  Ithaca  dip  so 

Silently  into  the  sea. 
That  they  wake  not  sad  Calypso — 

And  the  Hero  wanders  free. 

They  seem  to  make  vivid  the 
almost  soundless  plash  of  oars  in 
a  perfectly  tranquil  sea ;  and  the 
rhymes  meet  so  softly  that  they 
suggested  to  the  vrriter  the  reflec- 
tion that  rhymes  should  fall  almost 
imperceptibly,  like  shed  rose- 
leaves,  and  not  vrith  the  heavy 
definite  sound  of  a  sledge-hammer. 
Collins  used  the  metaphor  in  a 
paper  on  the  * '  Ait  and  Accomplish- 
ment of  Verse,"  and  wrote  making 
pleasant  acknowledgment  of  its 
source. 

We  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to 
make  the  best  final  selection  from 
the  relics  of  CoUins's  muse,  but  the 
following  may  be  enough  to  enable 

I'udgments  to  be  come  to  whether 
le  be  poet  or  verse  vnriter. 

This  is  firom  his  earliest  collec* 
tion: — 

• 

Oh,  the  beauty  of  the  sunset,  deepen- 
ing in  purple  hues — 

And  when  Hesper  rises  slowly,  bring- 
ing on  the  twilight  dews, 

Where  the  woodland  streamlets  ripple 
through  the  dusky  avenues. 

O  Thou  giver  of  all  goodness  !  we,  the 

children  of  this  earth, 
Sver  would  deaire  to  pnuse  Thee, 

though  our  songs  are  nothing  worth, 
J*or  the  rich  and  fragrant  summer,  for 

lis  maaio  and  its  mirth — 


For  the  dense  green  odorous  woods,. 

for  the  sky's  unclouded  dome, 
For  the  ciJm  sea  tossing  lightly  endless 

lines  of  starry  foam. 
Which  shall  thunder  on  for  ever,  'till 

Thou  take  Thy  people  home. 

Then  from  the  Midwinter  Chant : — 

Yea,  the  power  of  earth  is  passing,  like 

^the  morning's  ghttering  rime, 
And  theswiftest  of  Thine  angels  guides 

the  chariot  of  Time 
Onward  to  the   end  of    all    things, 

onward  to  the  Holy  clime. 

This  seems  to  us  simple,  manly, 
ilnaffected,  of  suitable  music,  and 
too  real  to  be  mere  verse. 

We  will  take  now  the  Nightin^ 
gale's  song  from  "  The  British 
Birds." 

This  is  Air's  sweet  City — 

Builded  hy  the  birds ; 
And  I  sing  a  ditty, 
More  of  sound  than  words. 
Pure  voice  of  purest  aether  that  this 
plaaet  girds. 

8unsets  now  will  glisten 
Brighter  than  before ; 
Children  now  will  listen 
On  the  wild  west  shore 
For  vesper  music  sweeter  than  any 
heard  of  yore. 

Look  up,  wandering  lover, 

To  the  sunset  sky  ! 
Can  you  not  discover 
With  visionary  eye, 
A  river  in  the  heavens,  sreat  mansions 
built  thereby  f 

Here  all  dreams  have  vanished 

Which  'mid  fools  prevail ; 
Vices  all  are  banished 
Beyond  our  radiant  pale. 
We  hve,   and  love,    and   sing,  and 
through  dear  aether  siul. 

Happy  when  we  wander, 

Happy  in  our  nests  ; 
Never  do  we  ponder 
Of  the  Fates'  behests ; 
Our  life  flies  through  wide  space,  our 
love  on  soft  moss  rests. 

Oh!  to  pierce  the  zenith 

Which  no  steps  have  trod. 
Where  the  birds'  eye  kenneth 
Marvellous  touch  of  Gk>d — 
And  then  to  flutter  down  on  dew- 
cooled  emerald  sod ! 
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Oh  !  tha  sphere  to  girdle^ 

Voyage  like  a  dream ; 
See  the  keen  ice  curdle, 
See  bright  oceans  gleam, 
Look  down  on  mighty  cities  that  mere 
toy-towns  seem. 

We  can  dart,  drift,  dally. 
Dream  upon  the  wing, 
Woo  in  woodland  valley, 
Twitter,  chatter,  sing : 
Tor  very  joy  we  live,  and  for  no  other 
thing. 

Now  our  City's  founded 

On  the  virgin  verge 
Of  the  afey,  and  bounded 
By  the  cloudy  surge — 
So    into    civic    life    we    suddenly 
emerge. 

In  our  Town  reign  beauty, 

Peace,  and  love,  and  song  : 
Never  any  duty, 
Since  never  any  wrong : 
No   fear,    because    air-dwellers    are 
always  safe  and  strong. 

Deeper  still  and  deeper, 

Into  air  I  go. 
Dream,  O  loving  sleeper. 

And  dream  of  love,  for.  lo  ! 
Thy    dream    shall    be    fulfilled, 
since  Procne  tells  thee  so. 

The  same  idealism  inspires  this  as 
the  better-known  poem,  **My 
Thrush,"  (published  in  Temple  Bar 
in  August,  1864,)  whicli  is  full  of 
deeper  feeling : — 

All  through  the  sultry  hoiurs  of  June, 
From  morning  blithe  to  golden  noon. 

And  till  the  star  of  evening  climbs 
The  grey-blue  East,  a  world  too  soon. 

There  sings  a  Thrush  amid  the  limes. 

God's  poet,  hid  in  foliage  green, 
Singi  endless  songs,  himself  unseen  ; 

Baght  seldom  come  his  silent  times. 
Linger,  ye  summer  hours  serene  ! 

Sing  on,  dear  Thrush,  amid  the 
limes ! 

May  I  not  dream  God  sends  thee 

there. 
Thou  mellow  angel  of  the  air, 

Bven  to  rebuke  my  earthly  rhymes 
With   music's   soul,    all  praise  and 
prayer? 
Is  that  thy  lesson  in  the  limes  ? 


Closer  to  Gk>d  art  thou  than  I  ; 
His  minstrel  thou,  whose  brown  wings 
fly 
Throu|^h    silent    other's    mnmier 
chmes. 
Ah,  never  may  thy  music  die  ! 

Sing  on,   dear  Thrush,  amid  tte 
limes  ! 


The  following  strong 
are  from  **  A  Poet's  Pbiloeophy," 
Temple  Bar^  August,  1865,  and 
^*Tnn  of  Stra^^  Meetmgi,'' 
1871  :— 

Dew  on  the  lawns,  and  fragranoe  of 
fresh  flowers, 
And    magical    song    of    meLuV- 

throated  birds — 
A  beauty  untranamu table  to  words: 
Such  is  the  vision  of  the  momiif 

hours; 
When  fade    the  urns    of    ni^t  is 

saffiron  skies. 
And  light  and  love  return  to  yoong 
dream -haunted  eyes. 
♦  •  ♦  ♦ 

Is  life  a  dream,  and  death  a  sleep, 
and  love 
The  only  thing  immortal?     Who 

would  care 
To  be  received  into  the  ambieiit  sir, 
Or  traverse  SBther  like  a  cloud,  abovt 
The  happy  homes  of  mortals  ?    Most 

the  soul 
Be  formlessly  absorbed  into  the  in- 
finite whole  ? 

No  :  I  shall  pass  into  the 
Land 
As  now  from  sleep  into  the  Ii£e  of 

mom ; 
lave  the  new  life  of  the  new  wocU, 
unshorn 
Of  the  swift   brain,    the   execuU^ 

hand; 
See  the    dense    darkness    soddanl^ 

withdrawn, 
As  when  Orion's  sightless  ejes  ds- 
cemed  the  dawn. 

I  shall  behold  it :  I  shall  see  the  utter 
Glorv  of  sunrise  heretofore  nnsowi. 
Freshening  the  woodland  ways  witk 

brighter  preem 
And  caJling  mto  life  aU  wings  tliat 

flutter. 
All  throats  of  musie  and  aU  eyes  d 

light, 
And  drivii^  o'er  the  Teige  the  jntokr 

able  night. 
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We  will  condude  with  the 
stately  music  of  **  Coming  of  Age," 
of  a  stanza  of  which  one  of  the 
contributors  to  this  paper  obtained 
insertion  in  Punch  at  the  time  of 
the  author's  death.  We  may  turn 
to  the  question  we  asked  on  the 
first  pafi^e  of  these  papers,  ''How 
far  is  the  life  of  a  man  as  it  is 
presented  to  our  gaze  his  essential 
life,  and  how  far  merely  circum- 
stantial,'* and  in  this  poem  see 
its  most  hopeful  answer: — 

The  poet  may  tread  earth  sadly, 
^Tet  is  he^  .Dreamland's  king, 

And  ^ho  f ays^  at  lus  bidding,  gladly 
Visions  of  beauty  bring ; 

Flit  his  joys  will  be  rarer,  finer, 
'Away  firom  tbis.eai-thly  stage, 

Wh^n  he,  who  is  now  a  minor, 
Comes  of  age. 

• 

For  him  soft  leaflets  cluster, 

Of  violet,  ivy,  and  vine  ; 
For  him  leaps'  livelier  lustre 

From  purple  depth  of  wiue  ; 
Pauses  the  song  of  the  sirens, 

Closes  the  Sibyl's  page, 
Till  he,  whom  earth  environs. 
Comes  of  age. 

He  seems  to  the  moiling  million 

A  very  pestilent  knave  ; 
Yet  the  sky  is  his  paviUon, 

And  the  maiden  moon  his  slave ; 


And  the  sea,  with  its  myriad  laughter,. 

And  maddening  freaLs  of  rage, 
Owns  him  who,  a  king  hereafter, 
Comes  of  age. 

The  wailing  winds  and  the  thunder, 
And  the  roar  of  a  war  that  whirls^ 

Breaking  great  realms  asunder. 
And  we  merry  sougs  of  girls, 

All  in  one  music  mingle. 
All  the  great  joys  presage. 

Of  the  poet  who,  royal  and  single, 
Comes  of  age. 

Boll  on,  O  tardy  cycle. 

Whose  death  is  the  poet's  birth  \ 
Blow  soon,  great  trump  of  Michael, 

Shatter  tlie  crust  of  earth  ! 
Let  the  slow  spheres  turn  faster ; 

Hasten  the  heritage 
Of  him  who,  as  life's  true  master. 
Comes  of  age ! 

What  is  wanted,  to  put  to  the 
best  use  the  large  and  valuable 
stores  that  Mortimer  CoUins  has  left 
us,  is  a  volume  of  choice  poems  and 
sparkling  passages.  There  is  much 
that  is  worth  extracting  from  the 
long  series  of  essays  and  romances, 
in  prose  as  well  as  in  verse.  The 
work  requires  one  willing  to  take 
some  trouble,  and  able  to  discern 
between  the  mere  chaff  which  the 
poet  himself  is  no  longer  here  to 
blow  away,  and  the  ^e  grain, 
sound  and  clean  and  germinative. 

£..  M.  C 


♦        • 
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A  PEEP  INTO  TRANSYLVANIA. 


Pbbhaps,  of  all  the  mountain 
oountries  of  Europe^  Tranfijlyanla, 
the  Switzerland  oi  the  East,  is  the 
least  generally  known.  Little 
wonder,  indeed,  that  this  should  be 
the  case,  for  it  is  far  out  of  the 
usual  beat  of  the  regular  tourist, 
to  whom  Vienna,  or,  at  most,  Buda- 
Pesth,  forms  the  Ultima  Thule 
of  a  wandering  experience.  More- 
OTer,  up  to  a  comparatiYelj'  recent 
date  Transylvama  was  almost 
entirely  unconnected  with  the 
Magyar  capital  by  that  iron  chain 
which  is  now  fast  extending  itself 
even  along  out-of-the-way  regions 
such  as  these.  Five  years  ago  the 
railroad  had  only  penetrated  to 
Hermanstadt ;  now  it  has  reached 
Oronstadt,  and  found  an  outlet  at 
ODe  of  the  Oarpathian  passes. 

Few  countries,  perhaps,  can  be 
visited  with  greater  profit  to  the 
health,  the  heart,  and  the  brain  of 
the  weary  toiler  of  the  West  than 
this  remote  comer  among  the 
hills.  Transylvania  possesses  every 
attraction — fine  moimtains,  pure 
air,  lovely  scenery,  healthy  towns 
and  villages.  Its  moimtains,  while 
they  cannot  reach  the  shoulders  of 
their  Alpine  rivals,  are  still  well 
worth  a  glimpse,  for  ihey  abound 
in  views  of  the  utmost  beauty,  and 
in  a  fund  of  mineral  wealth  of 
which  few  can  form  any  conception. 
The  myriad  riUs  which  purl  from 
their  craggy  sides,  the  mass  of 
foliage  in  which  they  are  enveloped, 
combine  to  form  a  picture  alto- 
gether new  to  the  explorer  of 
snow-capped    peak,   glacier,    and 


avalanche.  They,  cannot,  howera, 
be  designated  as  tame,  thoag]i 
they  are,  perhaps,  more  lovely  thin 
grand.  The  home  of  the  bear,  the 
wild  boar,  and  the  wolf,  the 
Carpathians  should  be  fascinating 
ground  to  the  enterprising  sporta- 
man;  while  innumerable  trout- 
streams,  filled  with  the  finest 
fish,  might  attract  the  tired 
wanderer  to  linger.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  these  mountains,  I  may 
here  observe,  often  eat  their  tront 
raw,  and  have  to  be  instructed 
how  to  cook  it  when  lunch  is  being 
prepared  for  the  traveller.  There 
are  also  mineral  baths,  which  have 
gained  a  g^at  renown  among  the 

f  entry  of  the  surrounding  regions. 
he  Hungarian  noble  and  the 
Boumanian  boyard  come  alike  to 
drink  of  the  healing  waters.  The 
pleasant  Saxon  towns  from  which 
Transylvania  derives  its  Oennan 
name  of  Siebenburgen  are  a  perfect 
model  of  cleanliness  and  comfoxt* 
and  the  trim  villages  dotted  in 
profusion  over  the  maize-grown 
plain  and  by  the  side  of  'the 
jutting  rock,  testify  in  eloquent  ex- 
pressions to  the  thrifty  and  hard- 
working habits  of  the  native  popu- 
lations. 

Transylvania  is,  par  exeelkiui,  a 
land  of  the  primitive  type,  a  species 
of  earthly  paradise  yet  unniarred 
by  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
civilised  world.  It  is  so  pure,  so 
fresh,  that  it  seems  a  region  apart, 
a  sweet  well  undefiled  of  poetry 
and  romance.  But  it  has  a  histoiy 
too,   and  that  none  of  the  meet 
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joyotifl.  A  very  eliglit  sketcli  of 
^his  will  answer  our  purpose  here. 
IForming,  like  its  sister  of  Rou- 
znania,  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
Dacia,  Transjlyania  shared  the  lot 
of  the  conquered  province  when  it 
fell  into  Trajairs  hands..  The 
early  Daco-Bomsui  inhabitants 
Trere  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
incursions  of  the  countless  hordes 
Trhich  hurried  on  from  East  to 
TVest  in  one  continual  stream ;  but 
tlie  mountains  afforded  a  happy 
asyixmi  to  the  fugitive,  and  pre- 
served the  settlers  from  the  oppres- 
Bion  and  massacre  which  tortured 
their  brethren  of  the  plains.  So 
there  were  always  Koumanian 
colonies  blessed  with  a  certain 
amount  of  prosperity,  and  secure 
from  undue  molestation.  When 
the  huge  armies  of  Attila  passed, 
a  veritable  scourge,  over  the  pro- 
vinces of  Central  Europe,  some  of 
the  soldiers  remained  behind  in 
the  hill  country  bordering  on 
Moldavia,  at  the  sources  of  the 
Olto,  preserving  the  true  Hunnish 
physiognomy :  a  type,  it  may  be 
rem.arked,  by  no  means  as  bad  as 
it  has  been  represented  in  legendary 
lore.  These  were  the  Szeklers, 
the  prototypes  of  the  famous 
hussar.  The  Szeklers  are  magni- 
£cent  men,  speaking  the  purest 
Hungarian.  They  are  Magyars 
of  the  Magyars,  and  have  com- 
posed the  very  cream  of  the 
AiLStrian  cavalry  from  time  im- 
memorial ;  their  horses,  uniforms, 
and  equipments  being  second  to 
none.  Formerly  the  high  reputa- 
tion of  the  Szekler  hussars,  and 
their  romantic  mode  of  life,  brought 
to  them  a  multitude  of  British 
officers.  The  Hungarians — pro- 
perly so  called— on  their  arrival  in 
Transylvania  united  with  their 
Szekler  kinsmen,  and  under  their 
king,  Tuhutim,  so  utterly  routed 
the  Itoumanian  army,  near  GJyula, 
that  the  people,  thoroughly  dis- 
lieartened,  took  an  oath  of  fidelity 


to  the  Magyars,  in  the  plain  which 
is  named  EskieUo  to  this  day.  The 
Magyars,  having  reduced  theBou- 
mans  to  a  state  of  vassalage, 
divided  amongst  themselves  their 
forts  and  estates.  But  another, 
and  that  not  the  least  interesting, 
element  of  the  Ticansylvanian  popu- 
lation now  claims  our  attention.  It 
was  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  that  some  Saxon  colonists 
were  invited  by  Gevza  IT.  to  settle 
in  Siebenbiirg^n,  free  rights  and 
full  privileges  being  guetranteed  to 
them.  Left  in  complete  and  un- 
disturbed enjoyment  of  their  muni- 
cipal institutions,  the  Saxons  soon 
throve,  and  their  cities  of  Herman- 
stadt  and  Oronstadt  bore  witness  to 
their  rapid  development.  But  ere 
long  a  dark  cloud  rose  above  the 
horizon.  The  hardy  Osmanli  came 
upon  the  scene,  and  Solyman,  sepa- 
rating Transylvaniafrom  Hungary, 
entrusted  its  government  to  Isa- 
bella, the  widow  of  John  2iapolya. 
The  country,  however,  retained  its 
social  distinctions,  the  Magyar 
being  the  feudal  lord,  the  Bouman 
the  vassal  and  the  tiller  of  the 
soil.  In  1526,  the  Magyars  of  Hun- 
gary proper,  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  domination  of  the  Sultan, 
voluntarily  threw  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  Austria,  Transylvania 
only  becoming  subject  to  German 
rule  in  1698,  as  a  result  of  the 
Treaty  of  Carlowitz.  But  although 
Hungary  and  Transylvania  had 
been  rent  asunder  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half,  the  haughty 
Magyetr  had  always  held  the  pro- 
vince to  be  a  dependency  of 
the  crown  of  St.  Stephen.  From  the 
seventeenth  century  Transylvania 
entirely  participated  in  the  fortunes 
of  Hungary,  and  played  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  revolutionary  wars 
of  1848^.  For  the  Eouman  popu- 
lation, which  comprised  a  large 
proportion  of  the  sum  total  of  ttie 
inhabitants,  like  the  subject  Scla- 
vonic races,  rose  en  masse  against 
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Hungarian  oppression,  and,  united 
with  the  annies  of  Bussia  and 
Austria,  completely  bore  down  the 
power  of  the  feudal  lords.  .  On  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Joseph 
Jl.  at  Vienna  are  inscribed  the 
words,  **  Felicitas  DAciae,"  in  com- 
memoration of  the  ffood  under- 
standing prevalent  between  the 
Boumans  and  the  throne. 

As  we  have,  therefore,  noticed, 
the  Transylvanians  offer  ample 
material  for  the  study  of  the  poli- 
tician and  the  man  of  the  world. 
Magyars,  Szeklers,  fiaxons,  Bou- 
mans,  Gipsies  (of  whom  there  are 
thousands  in  Hungary),  Jews  and 
Armenians,  all  form  quite  a  little 
society  of  their  own  in  this  remote 
region ;  and  the  varieties  of  t^'pe, 
style,  and  language  cannot  fall  to 
prove  interesting  even  to  the  most 
superficial  observer. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  some 
idea  of  life  in  Transylvania,  we  shall 
select  for  description  Cronstadt, 
as  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the 
Saxon  settlements  in  this  genial 
land.  Cronstadt  lies  to  the  east  of 
Hermanstadt,  and  not  far  from  the 
Buzeo  Pass,  which  connects  the 
province  with  Wallachia.  It  is 
very  old,  and  is  surrounded  by 
ramparts,  walls,  and  trenches,  now 
peacefully  overgrown  with  ivy  and 
other  creeping  plants.  In  the 
middle  of  the  town,  and  close  to 
the  market  square,  is  the  grand 
Lutheran  cathedral,  a  splendid 
relic  of  the  past,  though  dark  and 
dreary  inside.  It  boasts  some  ex- 
cellent wood-carving;  though  we 
must  except  from  praise  the 
.painted  emgy  of  a  saint  which 
covers  one  of  the  panels  of  the 
pulpit,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
nideous  figures  we  ever  beheld  in 
our  travels.  The  organ  enjoys 
a  world-wide  renown,  and  is  only 
played  in  its  full  compass  on  rare 
and  special  occasions.  There  are 
also  one  or  two  Boman  Catholic 
and  Greek  Orthodox  churches  in 


the  town.      The  market-pbce  is 
an  open  square,  filled  with  ywi«- 
able  women  in  quaint  costones, 
who  sit  there  from  morning  till 
nigl\t,  and  sejl  everything,  from  a 
h^t  and  a  pair  of   boots  down  to 
pipes  and  mammaliga,  to  the  in- 
habitants   and    to   their   coontiy 
cousins,  who  flock   in  on  certain 
days  to  lay  in    a  stock  of  the 
necessary  provisions.      The  light 
wines  of  Transylvania  are  to  be 
procured  here,   as    well   as  some 
of    the   best     Hungarian  wines. 
We     shall    never      forget     the 
Ofen-wein  and  the  capital  rum,  the 
only  g^ood  spirit  here.  It  is  curioofl, 
by  the  way,   how  Latin  is  still 
retained.     All  the  inscriptions  on 
arches    and  walls  were   in  that 
tongue;  and  in  the  tavern  window 
appeared  the    word    "  Spiritus," 
printed  on  a  larg^  scroll,  to  Aew 
that  strong  liquors  could  be  pro- 
cured   within.       The    streets  are 
fairly  regular,  and  are  tolerably 
well  paved;    although  the  open 
drains,  cover^  only  with  a  fragile 
plank,  which  course  .  along   thdr 
sides    still     leave    much    to    be 
desired    in     this     respect.      The 
houses    all     have    an    agreeable 
and  well-to-do  aspect ;    and  many 
of   the    shops    are     very   credit- 
able affairs.  .    Toii  have,  by  the 
way,     sometime*    to    consult    a 
chemist  if    you  are  taken  ill,  as 
there  is  only  one  doctor  ^in  the 
place,  who  is  often  called  far  aVaj 
into  the  hills.     Happily. the  spot 
is  very  healthy,  as  this  fact  alone 
would    demonstrate.        The   new 
town,    which     lies    without    the 
old  fortified  one    ju^t  deiscribed, 
is     divided      from     it     by    an 
enormous    gate,    which    heads  a 
beautiful    promenade    called  the 
Allee,  where,  twice  in  the  weekr 
the   bands  of    the  regiments  in 
garrison  perform.      This   is  the 
Prater  of    Cronstadt      The  best 
hotels,    by  the   way,    are  either 
situated  on  the  A116e  itself  or  in 
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its  immediate  vicinity.  We  know  of 
nothing  more  pleasant  than  to  sit 
of  a  summer's  evening  at  one  of 
the  many  little  tables  m  this  fine 
walk,  drinking  in,  with  the  cooling 
Vienna  beer,  the  strains  of  '  the 
splendid  military  bands,  which 
play  in  alternate  concert  with  the 
shrill  pipes  of  the  far-famed 
laotUari^  or  gipsy  musicians.  The 
laoutari  are  here,  for  some  reason 
or  another,  even  better  than  they 
are  in  Wallachia.  Their  music  is 
wilder,  more  weird, more  character- 
istic, in  the  mountain  than  in  the 
plain.  So,  again,  the  voices  of  the 
countless  pretty  women  who  prattle 
in  the  Magyar  accent  soimd  even 
sweeter  than  those  of  their  Eou- 
manian  sisters  with  their  Italian 
speech.  And  what  an  animating 
scene!  Scores  of  dashing  Hun- 
garian ofiB.cers  with  clanking  sabres, 
peasants  in  bright  costumes,  fair- 
haired  Saxon  girls,  and  Bouman 
maids  with  the  brightest  of  eyes, 
and  the  blackest  of  tresses  neatly 
tied  into  long  flowing  braids. 
There  we  see  the  Himgarian  noble 
of  the  old  school,  arrayed  in  the 
national  costume,  and  wearing  a 
pair  of  high  top-boots  of  the  most 
faultless  make.  There,  too,  is  the 
WaUachian  boyard,  seeking  in  the 
pure  ether  some  refreshment  after 
the  oven-like  atmosphere  of  Bucha- 
rest. After  the  promenade  comes 
the  social  supper — they  live  in  the 
^rman  style  here — and  you  wind 
up  with  a  valse  or  two  at  one  of 
the  subscription-balls  so  much  in 
vogue  at  the  pleasant  season  of  the 
year.  Close  to  Cronstadt,  and 
forming  as  it  were  a  portion 
of  the  town  itself,  lies  the  Capel- 
lanberg,  a  little  mountain  whose 
summit  is  enveloped  in  a  perennial 
•cloud.  It  is,  however,  capable  of 
■easy  ascent,  as  an  admirable  path- 
way meanders  up  its  flank.  The 
view  from  this  mountain  is  sur-, 
passingly  beautiful  and  instructive. 
It  was^  we  may  add,  in  the  year 


1849  the  scene  of  a  furious 
struggle  between  the  Hungarian 
and  the  Eussian  forces;  a  struggle 
which  some  of  the  townspeople,  at 
least,  remember  with  bitter  resent- 
ment. At  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
is  a  lovely  garden,  planted  with 
beautiful  shrubs  and  flowers,  and 
intersected  by  many  a  pleasant 
path,  the  resort  of  the  younger 
generation.  In  this  quarter  too 
are  the  barracks,  a  cleanly  and 
commodious  building,  which  can 
accommodate  a  number  of  troops. 
A  fortress  erected  on  a  low  hill 
beyond  the  AL16e  is  also  worthy  of 
notice.  The  military  authorities 
attach  g^eat  importance  to  this 
stronghold,  and  woe  betide  the 
incautious  visitor  whose  love  for 
the  picturesque  beguiles  him  into 
taking  a  sketch  of  its  battlements. 
He  will,  if  perceived  by  the 
ubiquitous  sergeant,  be  led  before 
the  commandant,  and  forced  to 
undergo  asearchingcross-ezamina- 
tion.  The  swimmiTur-baths  should 
not  be  forgotten.  Tney  are  large 
and  open;  but  the  water,  which 
flows  from  the  mountain  sides, 
is  usually  uncomfortably  chilly. 
Cronstadt  is,ever}'thing  considered, 
one  of  the  nicest  little  towns  that 
one  could  wish  to  visit.  It  is 
well  off  in  the  matter  of  amuse- 
ment during  the  season,  as  in  the 
winter  months,  and  the  hotels 
are  good  and  inexpensive.  You 
can  live  very  fairly  at  these  at 
the  rate  of  ten  shillings  a  day. 
Carriages  and  horses  are  to  be 
had  at  moderate  rates.  Not  far 
from  Cronstadt  are  the  famous 
baths  of  Elipatak  and  Sizon, 
which  are  fairly  thronged  during 
the  autumn  season. 

I  shall  have  fully  attained 
my  purpose  if  I  have  suc- 
ceedea  in  creating  some  interest 
in  the  minds  of  my  readers 
with  regard  to  SiebenbiirKen,  its 
fair  scenery  and  hardy  inhabi- 
tants.   Transylvania  is  still  new 
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ground,  and  at  present,  thongli  so 
^^ar  the  sangninmy  fields  of 
conflict,  enjoys  repose.  Yet  it 
wafi  very  near  bdbig  otherwise. 
Had  the  mysterious  httle  attempt 
of  September  last,  now  desig- 
nated the  *'  Transylvanian  affair," 
not  been  promptly  suppressed, 
a  fiery  thnll  might  haye  com- 
municated itself  over  the  pas- 
sionate bosom  of  this  sequestered 
region.  The  afiGair  was  indicatiye 
of  volunteer  forces  and  ardent 
sympathies,  but  was  premature, 
and  too  insignificant,  as  it  turned 
out,  to  have  any  political  import- 
ance.   The  contents  of  an  English 


gentleman's  purse,  it  is  said,  were 
turned  into  cartridges,  f  enes,  and 
Martini  rifles,  and  a  few  men  of 
position  agreed  to  take  a  place  in 
a  regiment  of  a  guerilla  character, 
for  a  dash  through  the  bordaa  of 
the  more  plebeian  Boumana.  Bot 
the  enterprise  was  nipped  in  tli« 
bud,  before  it  attained  oimensiou 
large  enough  to  give  trouble  to 
the  Hungarian  Government.  13ie 
Boumanian  railways  are  not  cDt» 
no  Egyptian  corps  has  effected  a 
conjunction  with  the  Hungarian 
band,  and  at  the  date  of  this  puer 
Transylvania  still  sleeps  peaoeablf 
mnong  her  hills. 

J.  W.  OzAsn. 
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CROSS    CURRENTS. 

A  Skbtoh  :  BT  AN  Old  Oontribxttob. 


"  My  dear^  do  you  know  you  are 
an  extremely  silly  girl  ?  " 

**Well,  grandmamma,  if  I'm 
made  so,  I  can't  help  it." 

"  We  are  all  indeed  the  children 
of  wrath,  but  by  the  means  of 
grace  we  can  enter  into  salvation 
and  become  regenerate." 

The  speaker  was  a  taU  old  lady, 
stooping  slightly,  and  dressed  in 
an  uncompromisingly  old-ladyish 
way.  The  little  elegancies  and 
softnesses  which  may  make  an  old 
lady  charming  were  evidently  not 
countenanced  by  her.  She  had 
long  passed  the  temptations  and  the 
vanities  of  this  widced  world,  and 
she  would  bear  no  trace  of  them 
upon  her.  Her  face  was  one  of  power 
and  vigour,  with  strongly  marked 
features ;  and  it  was  strangely  re- 
produced in  the  uplooking,  youth- 
ful face  which  she  bent  over. 

The  same  type,  but  bearing  a 
different  stamp.  Lil  Warrington's 
countenance  would  never  be  like 
her  grandmother's,  even  when  she 
had  equally  distanced  her  youth- 
ful folHes,  and  sobered  her  appear- 
ance with  a  large  white  cap  and  a 
dowdy  dress,  let  there  were  the 
same  strong  features,  broad  brow, 
firm  mouth,  and  vigorous  air. 

Otherwise,  two  women  could 
scarcely  be  less  alike.  Ghrand- 
mamma  Warrington  we  have  some 
idea  of — a  staid,  stem  old  lady.  The 
grand-daughter  may  be  described 
as  an  incorrigible  young  woman. 

lil  Warrington  was  a  little 
scamp ;  her  father  had  told  her  so 
a  thousand  times,  and  she  had  not 
objected  to  the  phrase.    But  when 


it  came  to  an  extremely  silly  girl, 
and  a  child  of  wrath,  she  began 
to  wonder  what  it  all  meant. 

"  Do  you  know,  my  dear,"  said 
the  old  lady,  with  a  deep  tone  of 
voice  which,  with  her,  indicated 
the  greatest  solemnity,  ''do  you 
know  that  you  have  darned  your 
stockings  on  the  wrong  side  ?'' 

Inl  went  hot  all  over.  She  had 
exerted  herself  to  a  degree  tinpa- 
ralleled  in  her  career,  in  the  hope 
of  deeply  impressing  her  grand- 
mother with  her  virtue  and  indus- 
try— she  had  darned  a  pair  of 
stockings  this  morning.  But  what 
was  this  ?  What  new  horror  dawned 
upon  her?  Had  stockings  not 
only  to  be  darned,  but  was  there  a 
rignt  and  wrong  side  ? 

''  I  found  that  you  had  left  them 
lying  about,"  said  grandmamma, 
with  the  same  deep  solemnity,  '*  so 
I  looked  and  found  that  you  had 
been  darning  them  on  the  outside. 
No  wonder  they  took  you  so  long. 
I  have  unpicked  your  work,  and  it 
is  perhaps  a  good  thing  that  it 
is  useless,  for  it  is  very  badly 
done." 

The  prolonged  and  unpromising 
continuance  oi  this  solemn  maimer 
provoked  Idl.  At  first  she  had 
really  felt  ashamed ;  but  now  she 
determined  to  brazen  it  out.  If 
only  grandmamma  had  had  the 
humanity  to  laugh  at  her,  the 
child  would  have  been  glctd  to 
learn.     But  as  it  was 

"It's  all  very  fine,"  said  she, 
putting  her  hands  in  her  apron 
pockets,  and  stretching  out  two 
daintily-slippered  little  feet,  "  but 
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I  never  darned  stockings  in  all 
my  life  before.  I  can't  be  expected 
to  know  how  to  do  it !" 

"  It's  high  time  you  learned,  my 
poor  child,"  was  the  reply.  **Why, 
my  dear,"  said  the  old  lady,  sitting 
down,  and  taking  off  her  spectacles, 
the  bettor  to  look  at  this,  to  her, 
astounding  and  unaccountable 
piece  of  womanhood,  **how  are 
you  going  to  manage  your  house, 
if  you  marry  ? — and  if  you  don't 
marry,  what  are  you  to  do  ?  You 
don't  know  how  to  do  any  of  a 
woman's  work." 

This  was  said  with  deep  indig- 
nation. 

Lil  looked  down.  A  volume  of 
SheUey  lay  in  her  lap.  This  in- 
corrigible Lil  was  a  capital  critic 
of  poetry,  and  no  ill  verse-maker 
herself.  She  wn  s  wont  to  be  rather 
proud  of  these  capacities  of  hers 
when  in  her  father's  society.  But 
when  she  attempted  to  raise  her 
voice  and  urge  this  in  her  defence, 
it  died  within  her ;  such  a  sugges- 
tion would  only  draw  additional 
contumely  upon  her.  So  she  said, 
rather  feebly — 

"It  isn't  my  fault." 

**  It  is  not  your  fault  that  you 
have  been  educated  for  an  heiress, 
when  you  don't" inherit  a  farthing; 
but  now  you  are  old  enough  your- 
self to  see  your  position.  And  if 
your  father  will  not  send  you  to 
school — and  he  ought  to  do  that, 
even  now — ^you  can  at  least  endea- 
vour to  learn  what  you  can.  Now 
look  at  this."  The  old  lady  rose, 
and  goine  to  a  cabinet,  searched 
for  someming  in  one  of  its  cup- 
boards. She  returned  to  her  seat 
with  a  piece  of  fine  muslin  in  her 
hand.  "Look  at  this;  it  is  a 
piece  of  your  Aunt  Ann's  darning. 
She  understood  her  work ;  this 
will  serve  you  for  an  example 
better  than  anything  which  I  can 
do  now  with  my  old  eyes." 

She  lianded  the  muslin  to  Lil, 
who  took  it  reluctantly.     "But," 


said  that  young  lady,  after  a  gUnce 
at  it,  "  this  is  not  darned." 

Grandmamma  chuckled. 

"Oh,  yes,  it  is,  my  dear;  only 
look  closer.  I  cannot  imagine  vb^ 
Aunt  Ann  would  have  said  to  youl" 

lil  looked  closer ;  and,  widi  a 
sigh,  discovered  that  there  vas 
indeed  a  faint  tracery  upon  the 
fabric.  But  it  was  so  delicate  that 
it  needed  looking  for. 

"But,"  said  liil,  lugubriondy, 
"I  don't  see  the  use  of  darning 
muslin  like  this.  We  don't  wear 
such  muslin  aprons  now-a-day: 
nor  muslin  dresses  very  often." 

"No  indeed,  and  more's  the 
pity :  nothing  else  looks  so  dean 
and  nice  for  a  young  girl  as  a 
white  dress." 

•*  But  it  costs  so  much  to  vaah, 
you  see,  grandmamma." 

"  Costs  so  much !  Why,  when  I 
was  your  age,  young  ladies  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  let  anyone 
wash  their  white  dresses  but  them- 
selves. Many  a  time  have  Ann 
and  I,  when  we  were  asked  out 
for  the  afternoon,  got  up  early  in 
the  morning  to. iron  our  dressee." 

Lil  got  up  and  gazed  out  of 
window.  She  looked  very  pret^, 
with  the  ruffled  temper  expressing 
itself  in  her  face  and  attitude. 
Some  of  her  father's  friends  were 
fond  of  saying  that  she  would  make 
a  pre-Raphaelite  picture.  ^  But  poor 
Ijil's  charms  were  at  a  discount 
here.  Grandmamma  only  looked 
disapprovingly  at  the  wild  soft 
curls  which  tossed  about  Lil's  facft 

"  Well,  it's  no  use  talking  about 
that,^  grandmamma ;  times  are 
changed;  and  so  are  backs,  I 
suppose.  I  should  have  a  back- 
ache for  a  week  if  I  ironed  a  dre« 
early  in  the  morning." 

Grandmamma  only  looked  at 
her  with  a  look  which  meant, 
"  You  child  of  a  degenerate  age," 
and  then  she  said — 

"Well,  my  dear,  it  will  not 
g^ve  you  a  back-ache  to  dam  your 
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•stockings.     How  can*  it  be  that 
you  have  never  learned  ?  " 

''Because  papa  doesn't  like  to  see 
me  sewing :  and  when  I  did  bring 
•out  some  stocking^  once  or  twice, 
he  said  I  must  mend  them  with 
jmtches  of  sticking  plaister,  and 
not  waste  my  time  on  them  when 
he  had  better  things  for  m.6  to  do." 

"  Patches  of  sticking  plaister ! 
patches  of  e[ticking  plaister !  "  re- 
peated the  old  lady,  with  an  in- 
•describable  emphasis,  while  she 
held  her  Hands  above  her  head  in 
horror.  But  Lil  was  gone.  She 
had  slipped  out  of  the  room  and 
was  wandering  down  the  strip  of 
garden  which  lay  at  the  back  of 
grandmamma's  suburban  cottage. 

A  melancholy  attempt  at  an  ar- 
bour stood  at  the  end  of  the  strip, 
and  here  Lil  sat  down  to  think. 
She  looked  and  felt  excessively  out 
^f  place  here.  Pre-Raphaelite 
visions  are  not  very  common  in 
suburban  g^den  strips.  There  is 
a  type  of  suburban  young  lady 
which  Lil  certainly  did  not  belong 
to.  And  her  artistic  sensibilities 
were  pained  by  the  sight  of  the 
rows  of  back  doors  and  back  win- 
dows which  bounded  her  view  on 
every  side. 

So  she  looked  up  to  the  sky  for 
some  comfort,  and  sat  thus  with 
upturned  face,  thinking  a  long 
while  over  her  own  shortcomings. 

She  was  very  much  ashamed  of 
not  being  feminine  in  her  ways, 
and  not  knowing  how  to  dam 
delicately,  although  she  had  bra- 
zened it  out  to  grandmamma. 
•Often  before  now  had  she  blushed 
at  her  own  ignorance  of  the  little 
ways  of  womanliness;  and  now  she 
was  beginning  to  think  over  the 
matter  very  seriously. 

Because  she  was  the  daughter 
^f  a  literary  man,  was  that  any 
reason  why  she  should  be  a  blue- 
stocking and  nothing  else  ?  Be- 
cause grandmamma  bored  her,  was 
ihat  any  reason  why  the  aid  and 


advice  of  this  sole  feminine  relative 
might  not  be  of  value  ? 

Lil  began  to  think  that  she  could 
retain  that  position  no  longer. 
She  was  yielding  to  grandmamma's 
influence.  .  It  was  disgraceful  and 
xmgraceful  that  she  -did  not,  and 
positively  could  not,  spw  and  knit, 
dam  and  embroider,  and  do  a 
dozen  things  that  made  her  fidgetty 
on!'*  *o  think  of. 

*•  I'm  afraid,"Qaid  Lil,  gravely,  to 
herself,  •*  that  even  learned  women, 
or  at  all  events  the  best  of  thwn, 
have  generally  known  which  side 
to  darn  their  stockings.  I  know  that 
terrible  Mrs.  Carter  was  a  dab 
at  needlework — and  at  making 
puddings  too !  And  oh  dear  !  I  can 
mix  pimch,  and  decant  wine,  and 
light  papa's  pipe  for  him — ^but — 
puddings ! ! 

'*  Well,  I  shan't  say  anything  to 
Gran ;  for  she  does  make  me  feel 
so  small.  Besides  I  should  have 
to  allow  that  I  was  a  child  of 
wrath  if  I  acknowledged  myself  a 
miserable  sinner  to  her.  No ;  I 
shall  be  at  home  to-morrow,  and 
now  I'll  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and 
see  if  I  can't  teach  myseK  some 
of  these  horrid  feminine  duties. 
Gran  is  quite  right,  I  believe." 

Having  arrived  at  this  conclu- 
sion Lil  deserted  the  dreary  arbour, 
and  walked  down  the  little  path 
again  with  a  melancholy  and 
somewhat  hopeless  feeling  in  her 
heart,  but  wearing  on  the  outside 
a  rather  defiant  and  impregnable 
air.  Gran,  looking  over  her  spec- 
tacles at  her  through  the  window, 
saw  the  signs  of  this  compound 
mood,  sighed,  and  shook  her  head. 
Indeed,  she  groaned  quietly  to 
herself,  for  Gran  was  terribly  op- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that 
unless  she  could  work  a  change  in 
Lil's  unregenerate  heart  the  poor 
child  womd  be  condemned  to 
eternal  torments. 

Lil  entered,  and  seeing  Gran 
still  absorbed  in   her  woA  upon 
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the  unfortunate  Btookinfi;8  which 
had  caused  all  this  discussion, 
sat  down  and  took  up  her  Shel- 
ley. But  she  turned  no  page. 
Idl  was,  in  appearance,  a  young 
woman,  yet  she  had  by  no  means 
passed  by  the  tender  sensitiyeness 
of  extreme  youth.  Gran's  implied 
blame  and  contempt  of  her  un- 
leamedness  in  things  essentially 
feminine,  humiliated  her  bitterly. 
But  she  kept  her  bitterness  down, 
for  this  was  the  last  evening.  De- 
corously she  sipped  weak  tea  and 
ate  bread  and  butter,  as  if  she 
enjoyed  it ;  and  when,  after  tea, 
a  friend  of  Gran's  came  in,  and 
the  two  sat  and  talked  of  their 
religion  with  a  candour  which,  to 
lil's  dismayed  ears,  sounded  irre- 
verent, she  allowed  no  trace  of 
this  to  appear  on  her  face ;  she  sat 
quietly,  her  book  on  her  lap,  and 
her  lips  wisely  closed. 

And,  on  the  morrow,  she  gaily 
put  her  belongings  together  and 

Srepared  to  deps^.  "Why,  my 
ear,"  said  Gran,  who  was  of  a 
cruelly  outspoken  nature,  "I  be- 
lieve you  are  always  glad  to  leave 
your  old  grandmother."  And  lil 
said  nothing,  but  pretended  not 
to  hear.  For  the  accusation  was 
true,  and  Lil's  inheritance  of  that 
unsparing  outspokenness  was  re- 
presented by  uncompromising 
truthfulness. 

A  brief  hour's  railway  journey 
was  all  that  separated  her  from 
her  own  home.  At  the  station  she 
saw  on  the  platform  her  father's 
familiar  figiire,  attended  by  the 
two  greyhounds  who  followed  him 
everywhere. 

**Well,  little  scamp,  are  you 
glad  to  get  back?"  he  asked,  as 
luie  sprang  out  of  the  carriage. 

"Oh,  so  glad,  papa!"  was  her 
answer,  as  she  patted  the  im- 
portunate dogs,  and  endeavoured 
to  ward  off  their  muddy  paws  and 
affectionate  lickings. 

"  The  boat  is  here,  lil.     Are 


you  tired,'  or  will  you  row  me 
home?  Jim  wanted  to  oome  to 
the  village,  so  I  got  him  to  biing 
me  down ;  but  he's  walked  oi, 
where  I  don't  know." 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  tired!  That's  jofly, 
for  it's  getting  home  all  the  Booner. 
I  suppose  the  boat  is  neariy  as 
much  my  abode  as  thehouse  1"  aad 
laughinely  lil  ran  on  down  to  tk 
river,  which  was  but  a  few  yaA 
from  the  railway  station. 

She  could  row,  and  manage  i 
sail  moderately  welL  And  as  ske 
got  out  the  littie  boat,  and  broog^ 
it  round  to  receive  her  father  and^ 
greyhounds,  she  yery  much  iroi- 
dered  to  herself  what  grandmimi 
would  have  thought  if  she  had 
urged  these  aooomplishments  in  lier 
own  defence!  Ghran  regarded  lil  in 
her  boat  with  uplifted  hands :  not 
only  unregenerate  but  a  hoydea! 

**  Well,  and  how  did  your  grand- 
mother amuse  you?"  asked  tb 
gentlemsm  who  formed  the  lioi^ 
between  these  dissimilar  relatkma 
as  he  comfortably  settled  himseH 
down  in  the  boat  with  a  rug  u^ 
his  dogs  to  keep  him  warm. 

**  She  tried  to  convert  me,"  veL 
Lil,  her  voice  somewhat  lost,  for  ilift 
was  getting  out  her  second  scull 

''  I  thought  she  had  decided  that 
you  were  no  go— surrendered  yw 
to  your  own  wickedness  ?  " 

**  Not  quite,  I  suppose :  for  ^ 
had  several  props  of  ner  chureh  in 
to  tea  each  day,  and  they  talked 
at  me  so  that  I  was  too  aham*- 
f  aced  to  eat  any  bread  and  butter 
— oh,  papa,  don't  upset  us ! " 

Mr.  Warrington  had  burst  into 
a  roar  of  laughter  that  shook  hi^ 
very  sides,  and  shook  the  boai 
into  the  bargain. 

''  Oh,  she's  a  ohanninff  old  ladj 
She  doesn't  imderstana  diits  of 
your  age  having  opinions  of  thdr 
own.  I  don't  think  you've  tk« 
making  of  a  Pljrmouth  sister  ifl 
you,  baby ;  which  Fm  not  aony 
for,  for  who'd  light  my  pipe  ani 
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l>r8W  my  mulled  claret  if  you  got 
too  pioua  ?  Faith,  I  should  have 
to  marry  affaiu." 

"  Oh,  cbn't,  papa ! — at  least, 
not  till  Pm  married  too.  I  should 
like  to  see  you  soberly  settled 
then,  I  think!" 

Brough  Warrington  laughed 
again,  and  lil,  who  was  practised 
in  this,  balanced  the  boat  as  well 
as  she  could.  For  her  father  was  a 
big  man,  and  to  anyone  unaccus- 
tomed to  it,  the  oscillatioDB  of  th^ 
l>oat  when  its  master  shook  his 
aides  with  laughter  were  quite 
^ilarming. 

**  You  little  Miss  Impudence — 
Ixow  often  have  I  told  you  that 
impudence  doesn't  become  a  yoimg 
'woman?  You're  a  plucky  lUtle 
ohap  too,  to  defy  your  Gran  and 
the  elders  of  her  church.  Did  you 
liave  any  discussions  as  to  the  state 
of  your  wicked  little  soul,  and  the 
probability  of  its  burning  to  all 
eternity?" 

"  Oh  yes — ^but  I'm  not  going  to 
talk  about  that  now.  It's  so  awfully 
jolly  to  be  back  again." 

**  All  right,  baby.  When  you've 
any  thinff  amusing  to  say,  say  it." 

BrouRn  Warring^n  took  up  a 
book  which  lay  by  his  side,  and 
proceeded  to  turn  over  its  pages, 
not,  however,  without  continual 
observant  glances  at  sky  and  stream 
and  the  glories  of  foliage  which 
drooped  over  the  very  river  marge. 
Thus  they  went  silently  through  the 
water,  in  their  accustomed  fa^on. 

The  tide  was  with  them,  so  it 
did  not  take  long  to  leave  the  vil- 
lage far  behind,  and  to  approach 
tiie  solitary  part  of  the  river  where 
Brough  Warrington  lived,  much  to 
the  surprise  of  some  of  his  friends. 

The  river  was  not  very  wide  here, 
yet  there  was  room  in  it  for  a  pretty 
island,  which  bore  upon  it  a  beau- 
tiful group  of  trees.  A  bridge 
spanned  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
belt  of  water  which  encircled  it ; 
and  on  that  side  of  the  island  lay  a 


cultivated  piece  of  garden  CTOund, 
purple  with  clematis  ana  sweet 
with  roses.  But  at  the  other  side* 
the  island  appeared  to  be  undese- 
crated  by  the  gardener's  hand; 
only  a  little  boat-house  unobtru- 
sively nestled  itself  under  some 
drooping  trees.  Here  lil  ran  her- 
boat  in;  and  then  sprang  on  to 
the  shore,  and  clapped  her  hands 
with  delight. 

Why  Brough  Warrington  should 
live  on  an  island  and  in  a  position 
in  which  the  shortest  way  every- 
where was  by  river,  puzzled  s(Hne 
people  ;  for  he  could  not  manage  a 
boat,  nor  would  take  the  trouble- 
to  learn.  But  Brough  knew  how 
to  look  out  for  himself  ;  the  prin- 
cipal accomplishment  required  of 
his  man-servant  was  that  he  could 
row,  and  then  having  trained  up 
his  child  in  the  way  she  should  go, 
he  was  tolerably  free  of  his  high- 
way, the  river. 

"  I  know  you'll  be  drowned  yet, 
papa,"  said  Lil,  gravely,  as  her  big 
father  got  out  of  the  lK)at. 

"  My  dear  little  woman,  you  have 
said  that  before.  But  there's  no 
such  luck  for  the  rest  of  the  world, 
as  to  get  rid  of  me  so  easily." 

He  strode  away  over  the  grass^ 
while  lil  followed  more  leisiirely. 
The  return  home  was  very  delight- 
ful ;  but  yet  she  was  a  good  deal 
haunted  by  theideathat  shemustbe, 
after  all,  rather  a  sad  tom-boy,  to  en- 
joy boating  and  Bohemia  so  much. 

As  she  approached  the  house — 
which  had  once  been  the  abode  of 
the  owner  of  a  ruined  watermiU 
which  stood  on  the  island,  and  was. 
of  a  queer,  half  old-fashioned, 
half-modernised  sort,  with  many 
door-windows  opening  to  the 
garden — she  noticed  ner  father 
already  at  his  table,  which  stood 
just  inside  one  of  these  windows. 
He  was  writing  busily,  and  looked 
as  absorbed  as  though  he  had  sat 
there  for  hours.  A  moment  more, 
and  he  came  sauntering  out  to  meet 
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lier.  His  brain,  incessantly  at  work, 
was  wont  thus  to  accnmiQate  mat- 
ter, when  he  was  severed  from  his 
writing-table ;  and  lil  was  quite 
accustomed  to  his  rushing  hastily 
home  to  deliver  it  of  its  burden. 

"There's  lots  for  you  to  do, 
baby,"  said  he,  as  he  approached 
her.  *'Dr.  Swift  has  been  here, 
you  know,  and  the  villain  of  course 
carried  half  the  books  to  bed  with 
him,  and  never  put  them  back. 
I'm  sure  he  left  more  books  about 
than  usual — because  you  weren't 
here  to  talk  to  him,  I  suspect,"  he 
added,  slyly. 

He  had  slipped  his  arm  through 
hers,  and  they  went  up  to  the  open 
window  thus  linked  :  but  then  he 
drew  his  arm  out  again,  and  pushed 
back  the  short  curls  from  his  fore- 
head with  an  abstracted  action. 
"  And,"  he  went  on,  ''  I  can't  find 
a  line  I  want  in  Wordsworth.  I'm 
positive  no  one  but  Wordsworth 
wrote  it  —and  yet  it  eludes  me.  I 
made  Swift  look,  but  the  fellow 
went  to  sleep  over  the  *Excur- 
sion.' " 

'*  I'll  look  after  dinner,  papa — 
I  must  run  and  take  off  my  hat, 
for  dinner  is  coming  in."  LAI 
vanished,  and  Brough  Warrington 
took  down  a  volume  of  Words- 
worth and  looked  through  thfe 
pages,  with  corrugated  brow.   ' 

**  Dinner,  sir,"  announced  the 
man-servant,  who,  as  his  most  ne- 
cessary qualification  was  rowing, 
coidd  scarcely  be  expected  to  be 
anything  very  dignified  as  a  butler. 

And  so  the  man  of  genius — ^the 
literary  lion — sat  down  to  a  very 
quiet  dinner  in  this  very  quiet  abode 
of  his — with,  for  society,  a  very? — 
— well.  Miss  Lil  would  have  been 
surprised  if  she  had  heard  herself 
'described  as  very  quiet.  But  she 
would  have  been  compelled  to 
allow  that  she  was  very  young ; 
vet  Brough  Warrington  preferred 
her  society  to  that  of  the  rest 
of    the    world,    for    a    consider- 


able portion  of  the  year.  In  lus 
long  periods  of  literary  labour  he 
liked  only  those  about  him  wk 
were  accustomed  to  his  odd  waji 
Visitors  of  the  "ordinary"  cbss, 
who  would  regard  his  abstracikwi 
and  occupations  without  resped, 
were  unendurable  ;  and  even  nwD 
of  his  own  stamp  distracted  \m 
too  much  from  the  concentration 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  work. 
This  was  the  case  with  himpa- 
'  haps  more  than  with  most  writew; 
concentration  was  difficult  to  hia 
distraction  easy.  Sothatforagie«t 

Eart  of  his  time  he  chose  to  seaafc 
imself  in  this  queer  country  rea* 
dence,  contenting  himself  with  bit 
a  brief  visit  now  and  then  froE 
one  of  his  friends  by  way  of  dis- 
sipation. 

After  dinner  lil  applied  heraeJf 
to  the  Wordsworth,  and  sewchal 
till  she  found  what  was  wantei 
When  that  was  done,  and  a  little 
chattering,  she  began  to  think  tiat 
her  row  and  journey  justified  bei 
without  any  more  moral  doings. 

But  in  the  morning — befow 
breakfast — Lil  opened  a  ceriaii 
drawer  in  her  room  which  h»i 
troubled  her  inner  vision  ever 
since  grandmamma's  solemn  nun- 
ner  had  so  overwhelmed  her. 

Full— full !  and  all  of  varions 
lamentably  unmended  articles  of 
apparel.  lil  stood  and  looked  at  it. 

"All  I  say  is,"  she  remarked 
aloud,  **  that  I  consider  it  a  shaae 
that  we  women  should  do  all  the 
sewing.  However,  I  danH  want  to 
be  unfeminine,  so  I  suppose  I 
must  try." 

'*  Hiulo,  baby,  what's  up  nov?" 
asked  a  mysterious  voice;  a&i 
turning  ro,^  Lil  saw  that  he 
father  nad  been  attracted  by  her 
soliloquy  to  look  in  at  her  half- 
open  door. 

**Only  granny's  been  sooUiiV 
me,  papa ;  and  I'm  going  to  take 
to  sewing-end  makSig  jam!" 

"Dont  be  a  ridiculous  baby- 
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[f  Gban  can't  convert  you  to  her  . 
*eligion  it  seems  she  can  to  f  emi- 
line  follies.  Come  along  to  break- 
fast— I  won't  have  mj  baby  queen 
>f  Bohemia  turned  into  a  seam- 
ifeesfi.  As  if  there  weren't  enough 
f§^ng-women  .  without  com- 
[)lexions  already. !  V 
.But  Lil  was  not  convinced.  Her 
iiind  was  sorely  troubled  about 
±e  "  Whole  Duty  of  Girl,"  which, 
jays  a  poet  whose  sentiments  were 
aot  unlike  her  father's,  **i8  to  be 
^appy  and  idle."  Brough  War- 
rington did  not  wholly  encourage 
idleness,  but  he  hated  to  see  a  girl 
snth'  a  frown  on  her  forehead,  a 
bend  in  her  back,  and  a  piece  of, 
bo  his  mind,  useless  stitching  in  her 
iiand.  This  seemed  to  him  a  wast- 
ing of  woman's  beauty  on  some- 
thing very  menial  and  unneeded. 

Said  Lil,  as  she  followed  him 
into  the  breakfast-room,  *' You  re- 
member your  Aunt  Ann,  don't  you, 
papa?  Gran  shewed  me  such  a 
wonderful  piece  of  her  darning.  I 
could  hardly  see  it." 

**Ah,  I  dtiresay.  She  darned 
according  to  the  true  Johnsonian 
definition  of  darning — ,  *  to  mend 
holes  by  imitating  the  stuff  of 
which  ihey  are  ma4e.' " 
-  **Well,'!  said  lil,  half  laughing, 
**,I..don*t  believe  even  Aunt  Ann 
eduld  have  imitated  the  stuff  of 
which  /hplea  are'  made !  What  are 
holes  made  of  ?  " 
'  "  Clev6f  child  !  Have  you  caught 
out  ..the  .  great  Johnson  ? ,  ;Even 
Jupiter  is  caught  napping,  some- 
trpfies.  •  Aunt  Ann  wasn't  though  ; 
b^t  then  Ishe  was  one  of  the  real 
old  sort.  I. don't  fancy  our  dege- 
nterate  day  .could  pijoduce  another 
such  .  old  'maiden  lady  ^  as  my 
Aunt  Ann."  <  ... 

"Then,"  said  Lil,  reflectively, 
as  she  sat  down  behind  her  dainty, 
little  coffee-pot,    "these   are    de-* 
generate  days,  as  granny  says." 

"Why,  yes,  httle  woman,  I 
guess  they  are.    People  used  to  be 


stolid  and  sturdy:  they  weren't 
compelled  to  have  a  *.  diarrhoea  of 
thought,'  as  Dion  Boucicault  hath 
it,  and  drink  light  claret  in  con- 
sequence. My  great-grandfather 
could  afford  to  get  comfortably 
drunk  by  the  afternoon :  he  had 
breakfasted  at  "five  in  the  momins^ 
on  strong  ale  and  beef,  and  had 
done  his  day's  business  before  the 
modem  world  is  aired.  Fastidious 
little  woman  I  if  you  had  been  a 
contemporary  of  Anne  Boleyn's 
you'd  have  had  half-a-pound  of 
bacon  and  a  pint  or  two  of  good 
ale  for  breakfast  hours  ago,  instead 
of  fiddling  with  your  coffee-cup  in 
the  midst  of  the  bright  forenoon." 

**  And  should  I  have  been  able 
to  dam  like  Aunt  Ann  if  I  had  ?" 

"Very  likely.  My  Aunt  Ann's 
back  was  as  straight  as  a  poker, 
with  none  of  that  flexibili^  and 
droop  which  belongs  to  a  Du 
Maurier-ish  young  womaji  like 
yourself.  And  she  sat  on  a  chair 
that  you  would  propose  having 
made  into  firewood  at  once." 

"  Then  Gran's  right  after  all !" 
said  Lil,  with  an  utter  deplorable- 
ness  of  tone — relapsing  into  her 
degenerate  coffee-cup,  for  her  fa- 
ther had  once  more  buried  himself 
behind  the  Timee^  which,  when  be  \ 
lived  on  his  island,  he  generally 
read  down  to  the  printer's  name.  , 

Brough  was  always  indulging 
in  new  little  fads,  which  pleased 
him  in  his  leisure  moments,  as  a 
toy  pleases  a  child.  The  present 
one  consisted  in  grilling  underdone 
slices  of  beef  on  a  new-fashioned 
fancy  gridiron  ;  and  as  he  always 
depended  on  Xil  to  do  the  actual 
business  of  such  things,  breakfast 
was  an  impoi^nt  meal  to  ber  this 
morning.  NVhen  some  two  or  three 
slices  had  \qqtl  correctly  peppered, 
salted,  mustarded,  and  grilled  to 
t^e  exact  brownness,  and  Lil  had 
had  her  own  coffee  and  toast,  the 
morning  had  worn  half  away. 

"  Baby,"    said   her    father,   as 
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she  rose  from  table,  ''there's  a 
heap  of  reyiews  of  Ihe  last  book 
to  Btick  in,  and  scnne  articles  to  be 
pasted  in  the  newspaper  cutting 
book.  Will  you  do  these  at  onoe, 
ior  I  don't  want  them  lost." 

She  set  to  work  with  a  will, 
sitting  in  her  special  nook,  lust 
within  reach  of  her  father's  writmg^ 
liable.  He,  meantime,  sat  down 
to  complete  an  article  which  must 
be  dispatched  by  that  day's  post, 
and  in  the  course  of  it  he  needed 
some  half-dozen  volimies  which 
''  that  Swift "  had,  of  course,  left 
about.  So  Lil  had  to  hunt  over 
the  house  for  them.  Several  she 
found  on  a  chair  by  the  doctor's 
bedside ;  for  Dr.  Swift  was  one  of 
those  unhealthily  omnivorous  men 
who  require  four  or  five  different 
authors  to  send  them  to  sleep.  But 
others  lay  hid  under  sofa  cushions, 
giving  Lil  more  trouble ;  and  one 
she  found  Ipng  open,  face  down- 
wards, on  a  window-seat.  Of  this 
she  did  not  tell  her  father;  it 
always  made  him  more  angry  than 
anything  else  to  see  a  precious 
book  thus  ill-used.  So  as  Dr. 
Swift  was  rather  a  favourite  of 
hers,  she  hid  his  misdeeds,  so 
that  he  should  not  be  sworn  at 
behind  his  back. 

"Here's  the  proof  of  my  poem 
in  this  month's  RambUrj^^  said 
her  father,  just  as  under  these  dif- 
ficulties she  was  getting  to  the  end 
of  her  task  of  gumming  in  news- 
paper cuttings.  **  Look  it  over, 
baby,  and  teU  me  if  you  like  it.  You 
know  I  think  something  of  your 
opinion,  you  sage  young  scamp." 

Lil,  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that 
her  nasty,  sticky  work  was  over, 
threw  herself  back  in  her  arm- 
chair to  read  the  new  poem.  The 
audacious  younff  woman  informed 
her  father  that  it  was  very  pretty, 
but  spoiled  by  the  weakness  of  a 
•certain  line.  Now  her  father 
always  asked  her  opinion,  and  in- 
variably objected  to  any  suggestion 


of  improvement;  while  UI,  who, 
as  her  father  had  said,  was  a  ohit 
with  opinions,  hadleamttokeepto 
her  pomt,  and  fight  it  out ;  so  sudi 
an  affair  generally  went  throng 
three  phases :  first,  Brough  laofhed 
at  her  obj  ections ;  secondly,  Liu  got 
red  in  the  face  and  her  fa^sr 
wavered ;  thirdly,  he  took  her  ad- 
vice, and  Lil  retired  from  the  soeas^ 
hot,  but  triumphant.  Li  this  instance 
that  law  of  progress  was  observed; 
and  Lil,  having  gained  her  pcnnk, 
put  her  gum  and  cutting^  away, 
and  ran  to  her  room  to  cool  the 
inflamed  cheeks  of  oontroversj. 
She  forgot,  however,  that  she  hal 
not  yet  restored  order  in  the  dis* 
turbed  library,  or  put  up  aMon  t^ 
two  or  three  poets  which  we  her- 
self had  taken  from  the  ahelf  ia 
the  heat  of  argument. 

Once  in  her  room,  her  mind 
Buffered  a  revulsion.  There  were 
the  half  open  drawers,  full  of  us- 
mended  articles  of  female  appareL 
Alas,  poor  Lil !  Her  heart  agaia 
sank  within  her.  Qranny  and  her 
Great-aunt  Ann'  seemed  standing 
horror-stricken  before  her.  For- 
getting all  else  in  the  desire  to 
carry  out  some  of  her  ne^w  made 
resolutions,  she  seized  upon  a  littk 
basket,  and  set  to  work  to  gather 
together  within  its  sheltering'  and 
tidy  limits  the  few  widely  sca^«red 
needles,  cotton-reels,  jtc.,  -wbidi 
she  possessed. 

And  then  she  sat  herself  on  the 
stiffest  chair  in  her  room,  pulled 
out  manifold  garments,  setting  to 
work  upon  uie  easiest  looking 
rents  with  an  intensity  of  purpose 
that  did  her  honour.  iEvety- 
thing  vanished  from  her  ardeoi 
young  mind  save  the  idea  of 
becoming  precise  and  feminineL 
Pity  the  poor  little  ill-tauglit 
Bohemian  in  her  gigantic  effort! 
'^  Dear,  dear,"  she  said,  wisely  and 
sorrowfully  to  herself,  **  whal  a 
lot  of  money  I  might  have  savad 
papa  if  I  had  but  mended  these 
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fore,  instead  of  having  so  many  new 
thineps.  Kealljy  Gran  was  quite  jus- 
tified in  her  horror  of  my  ways !  " 

The  bright,  warm  afternoon 
passed  on,  and  still  Lil  sat,  with 
nushed  cheeks  and  bright  eyes, 
stitching  away.  In  the  midst  of 
her  deep  absorption  she  was 
startled  by  a  call  from  her  father, 
who  was  standing  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stai/«.  **  Baby,  I  want  you," 
was  all  he  said,  but  Id's  quick  little 
ears  detected  a  sound  of  annoyance 
in  his  voice.  "Whfrtever  can  be 
the  matter  ? "  she  thought ;  and 
quickly  dropping  her  work,  ran 
downstairs.  He  stood  by  her  little 
table,  his  brow  all  ploughed  with 
lines  of  anger  and  indignation 
rarety  to  be  seen  on  it. 

"Oh,  papa,"  she  exclaimed, 
*' what  is  it?" 

**  Why,  look  here," he  exclaimed, 
"  not  only  half  a  dozen  poets  lying 
about,  and  none  of  the  shelves  re- 
stored to  order,  but  actually  Brown- 
ing left  on  its  f aice !  I  called  you  to 
see  it  because  I  could  hardly  my- 
self, believe  that  you  had  done  it." 

Such  words  as  these,  and  in  such 
a  tone,  were  most  unusual  from 
her  father.  Lil  stood  convicted  of 
a  terrible  offence.  Brough,  who 
never  could  maintain  annoyance  for 
more  than  a  minute  or  two,  walked 
away  to  his  writing-table,  while 
141  set  to  work  on  the  forgotten 
books.  A  few  minutes  after  he 
said,  in  his  ordinary  manner — 
"Have  you  been  asleep  all  the 
afternoon,  baby  ?  " 

**  No,"  said  lil,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  to  recover  her  voice,  and 
nide  that  she  was  crying. 

**  What  then  ?  "  he  went  on,  now 
quite  in  his  usual  pleasant  way. 

"I—,"  said  Lil,  timidly,  "I 
have  been  sewing." 

*  ■  Con — ^found  it  tdl! "  exclaimed 
her  father,  "the  secret's  out  I  I 
thought  something  extraordinary 
had  happened  to  the  baby.  She's 
got  an  attack  of  sewing !    Think 


of  it,  ye  gods  and  little  fishes. 
Baby,  I  assure  you  sewing  doesn't 
become  a  youn^  woman." 

"  But,  papa,''  remonstrated  lil, 
laughing  through  her  teajs,  '  *  other 
people  think  it  does  ;  and  you 
yourself  allowed  that  I  was  a 
specimen  of  a  degenerate  race, 
which  can't  dam  like  Aunt  Ann." 

"But,"  exclaimed  her  father 
fiercely,  wheeling  round  upon  her, 
chair  and  all,  "my  dear  child, 
you've  got  Bbains  ! !  " 
"  Hadn't  Aunt  Ann?  "  asked  lil. 
"  I  believe  she  had,  for  she  was 
a  charming  old  girl,  but  then  she 
didn't  use  them.  Now  I  have 
educated  you  inteUectutdly :  you 
can  do  a  few  things,  I  flatter  my- 
self, which  Aunt  Ann  couldn't : 
why,  then,  waste  your  time  upon 
condPounded  stockings  ?  " 

"  But,"  said  Lil,  perplexedly, 
"  I  have  to  wecur  them ;  and  holes 
are  horrid." 

"In  half-an-hour  I  can  write 
a  review  which  will  buy  you 
several  pairs  of  stockings." 

"  But  /  can't  do  that,"  said  Lil, 
timidly. 

"No;  but  you  will  some  day. 
You  are  training  for  a  learned 
profession  as  much  as  any  boy  at 
Eton.  Boys  with  brains  are  not 
allowed  to  waste  their  time  work- 
ing samplers;  why  then  should 
girls?  I  don't  object  to  young 
women  who  are  incapable  of  any- 
thing else,  and  are  unable,  through 
vacuity  of  mind,  to  be  rational 
companions,  turning  to  dress- 
maHng ;  but  how  a  girl  of  in- 
telligence can  be  so  interested  in 
her  damation  stockings  as  to 
leave  Browning  on  his  face  is  be- 
yond my  limited  understanding !" 

This  was  unanswerable ;  and 
Lil,  having  completed  her  ar- 
rangements, retired  from  the 
scene.  Brough,  feeling  that  he 
had  worked  himself  into  an  ill- 
humour  again,  took  up  a  novel 
to  distract  his  mind,  for  he  had 
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plenty  of  work  to  do,  and  could  > 
not  i^ord  to  feel  cross.  Before 
hie  laid  the  novel  down,  how- 
ever, another  distraction  arrived, 
in  the  shape  of  a  very  elegant 
and  fashionable  lady  who  was 
their  nearest  neighbour.  This 
lady  had  **  taken  up"  the  War- 
ringtons  for  some  time  pa^t;  and 
was  believed  by  her  friends  to  be 
setting  her  cap  in  the  most  ap- 
proved fashion  at  the  literary  lion. 
She  often  called  in  the  afternoon, 
and  under  cover  of  kindness  to 
Lil,  obtained  a  charming  little  in- 
terview with  **  that  delightful 
man." 

After  a  few  minutes'  talk,  said 

she,    "Where  is  Lil?  I  want  to 

know  if  she  will  come  for  a  drive 

'with  me.     I  am  quite  alone  in  the 

carriage  this  afternoon." 

**  I  oelieve.  Lady  Lynne,"  said 
Brough,  '*  that  she  is  in  her  room, 
darning  stockings." 

**  How  industrious!"  laughed 
LadyLynhe^..  **  But  it  is  a  pity 
she  should  stay  in  on  so  fine  a  day. 
I  daresay  tl\edear  child  will  excuse 
me  if  I  run  up  into  her  room  and 
see  if  she*  is  too  busy  to  come  out." 

Of  lata.';  such  litde  familiarities 
had  been  affected  by  her  ladyship, 
and  Lil  had  looked  rather  askant 
upon  them";  they  seemed  to  her  to 
have  a  savour  of  domesticity  which 
she  did  not  ^quite  like. 

Lady  Lynne  went  upstairs,  and 
knocking  at  lal's  ;door  received  in 
answer  a  kind ^ of) muffled  sound. 
She  pushed  it  open,1and  entering, 
beheld  Lil  sitting  on  .the  ground, 
in  the  midst  of  the  jsigns  of  Her 
new  industry,  and  haS  drowned 
in  tears.  -nL 

**Why — ^my  dear  child — what's 
the  matter  ?"  exclaimed' the  visitor, 
in  unfeigned  astonishment  at  the 
sunny-natured  Lil's  woe-begone 
appearance.  '    . .. 

liil,  in  her  perplexities,  was 
rather  pleased  to  have  a  fresh 
feminine  opinion ;  so  after  a  little 


while,  she  related  the  whole  matter 
to  her  ladyship. 

'^  GK>od  heayens ! ".  mentally  ex- 
claimed that  lady  when  it  came  to 
the  Browning  episode; .  '*  Can  that 
delightful  man  be  so  fidgetty?  1 
should  Ro  mad  with  a  man  who 
bothered  about  his  books  Hke 
that  I" 

"Well,  my  dear,"  she  said, 
sweetly,  when  Lil's  tiale  was  d<»ie, 
"Til  tell  you  what /think.  You're 
just  a  very  silly  girl  to  spoil  joor 
pretiy  eyes  with  crying  about  such 
nonsense.  Take  care  of  your 
looks,  my  dear.  Men  may  say 
what  they  like,  but  an  intellectual 
woman  who  has  worried  herself 
plain  might  as  well  be  without  her 
intellect.  Do  just  what  you  like 
best ;  don't  drmk  much  tea ;  go  to 
bed  early  when  you  are  not 
dancing,  and  never  cry.  Then 
you'll  keep  your  looks ;  and  I 
assure  you  it's  worth  your  while 
to  take  care  of  them.  You  won't 
get  another  moment's  notice  from 
any  man  if  you  cry  them  all  away. 
Never  mind  the  stitching  or  .the 
books ;  nothing  matters  bo  long  ss 
you  look  pretty.  Now-^me  out 
with  me ;  the  air  will  soon  bring 
the  colour  back  to  your  cheeks." 

Li],  sitting  on  tiie  floor,  leaned 
back  against  her  bed,  and  ^riously 
reviewed  Lady  Lynne^'^^e  spoke. 
A  flutter  of  flounce  a2d  lace,  an  ethe^ 
real  breath  of  scenteclness  enmat- 
ing  from  her,  pervaded  thevroj** 
Her  vivacious  face,,  h^^^dekc.^ 
dress,  her  little  gray-glov!^  fiasfi^i 
so  daintily  used  ^l;p  -add  cempKa£s 
to  her  words — all*  were  very  pretty 
and  butterfly-like.:    .       *  .^     ' 

*  *  No,  thank  you  very  much, "  said 
Lil,  "  I  am  too  tired  to  come  to-day" 

**  Then  I  must  run  away,"  said 
her  ladyship,  rising.  ''Take  my 
advice  nowV' — and  with  a  light 
caress  of  her  gloved  finger-tips, 
which  passed  with  her  for  shakmg 
hands,  she  was  gone. 

Two  or  three  hours  later  Bioogh, 
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sorely  needing  the  generally  onmi- 
preeent  baby,  beg^  to  look  for 
ner.  He  found  her  in  her  loom, 
in  the  attitude  in  which  Lady 
Lynne  had  left  her.  There  ahe 
Bat  on  the  floor,  contemplating^ 
apparently,  her  two  little  shppered 
feet  and  her  scattered  sewing. 
She  looked  gravely  up  as  her 
father  walked  in,  but  said  no- 
thing. 

"  You're  a  nice  young  woman," 
said  he,  regarding  the  scene  with 
equal  gra\aty. 
''I  suppose  I  am,"  she  replied. 
**  StiU  sewing  ?" 

"  No,"  she  answ^ered,  **  still 
thinking  about  it.  I  asked  Lady 
Lynne's  advice,  and  am  more  per- 
plexed than  ever." 

"How's  that?"  he  inquired, 
taking  a  chair. 

"  111  tell  you,  papa,"  said  she, 
"  if  you  won't  be  bored.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  Lady  Lynne  always  did 
•xacdy  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
moment,  and  that  therefore  she 
was  the  person  to  help  me.  But 
we  don't  begin  at  the  same  place  ; 
it's  no  use.  Lady  Lynne  does 
what  she  does  simply  to  please 
and  to  be  admired,  while  I'm 
blindly  and  stupidly  trying' to  find 
out  what's  right  to  do." 

**  You're  a  precious  little  ca- 
suist," remarked  her  father,  grimly. 
"  What  did  Lady  Lynne  say  ?" 

lil  repeated  the  advice  given, 
word  for  word,  and  was  not  dis- 
pleased to  see  her  father's  look  of 
amusement.  * '  Come, ' '  she  thought 
to  herself,  **  he  won't  marry  her  if 
he  laughs  at  her; "  while  the  father 
was  thinking,  **  What  a  little  imp 
this  child  of  mine  is!  I  believe 
she's  just  prevented  mv  falling  in 
love  with  that  woman." 

Idl's  thought  of  this,  however, 
was  but  a  passing  one ;  she  was 
absorbed  with  her  own  troubles. 


*'  It's  all  very  well  to  laugh  at 
Lady  Lynne,"  she  said,  dolefully, 
'*  but  what  am /to  do ?" 

**  The  mistake  lies  in  you  pre- 
cocious nineteenth  century  baoies 
expecting  to  be  matured  characters 
when  you  ought  to  be  still  living 
on  spoon-meat.  Believe  me,  baby, 
that's  true.  Just  wait,  and  learn 
what  you  can,  and  your  vocation 
will  dawn  upon  you  when  you  are 
ready  for  it.  Ajid  you  "vnll  find 
that  even  if  literature  is  not  your 
work  in  life,  your  education  won't 
have  hurt  you.  A  properly  de- 
veloped mind  can  turn  its  special 
training  to  account  in  almost  everv 
branch  of  living  work.  You  won  t 
nurse  your  babies,  or  dam  your 
husband's  socks,  or  whatever  you 
earnestly  choose  to  do,  any  the 
worse  when  the  time  comes  for 
doing  it  because  you  know  some- 
thing about  the  English  langua|g;e 
and  Hterature.  Don  t  worry  over  it, 
but  grow  slowly,  with  the  sure 
growtn  of  a  tree  or  flower— don't 
try  to  force  yourself,  but  look  up 
to  the  sun  as  they  do,  mining 
strength  from  its  light,  and  keep- 
ing your  roots  fast  in  affection  and 
use.  Your  littlebranches  will  throw 
themselves  out  in  a  beautiful  and 
orderly  way,  if  you  do  but  grow  to 
the  sky.  In  the  meantime,  as  we 
have  both  worked  hard  to-day,  I 
at  writing  and  you  at  crying,  I 
should  suggest  that,  as  there  is 
still  an  hour  before  dinner,  you 
row  me  round  the  river  bend. 
Gome  alonfi^,  baby,  you  can  put 
away  all  uiis  rubbish  when  we 
come  in.  Here's  your  hat;  now 
then,  dogs ! " 

Away  went  father  and  daughter. 
Chran  at  this  moment,  as  it  happen- 
ed, was  busUy  engaged  in  her  uttle 
room  writing  Lil  a  letter  (crossed), 
which  contained  a  laboured  re* 
sumption  of  her  admonitions. 
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THOREAU :   HERMIT  AND  THINKER. 


DoTTBTLEss  there  are  many  in  this 
country  to  whom  Henry  David 
Thoreau  is  altogether  unknown, 
and  others  to  whom  he  is  only 
known  as  an  odd  sort  of  man  who 
liked  living  alone  in  a  wood.  To 
such  a  class  as  the  latter  we  ccm 
readily  imagine  even  the  few 
farmers  who  drove  past  his  hut 
to  have  belonged;  and  doubtless 
most  of  his  curiosity-led  visitors 
thought  but  little  more  of  him. 

Yet  his  writings,  simple  in  style 
and  full  of  his  peculiar  earnestness 
of  thought,  are  of  the  kind  which 
find  acunirers  here  and  there, 
wherever  his  language  is  read. 
He  does  not  appeal  to,  or  catch, 
the  popular  mind;  but  yet  his 
thoughts  have  a  power  in  the 
world  by  reason  of  the  continual 
existence  of  certain  readers  who 
have  tasted  deeply  of  them. 

In  **  Walden,"  his  best  known 
and  perhaps  moflt  charming  bookj 
he  depicts  nimself  physically  rebel- 
ling against  civilisation  by  electing 
to  live  in  a  narrow  and  solitcury 
wood  hut,  and  intellectually  rebel- 
ling against  the  toil  and  absorption 
which  civilisation  necessitates  by 
bathing  his  soul  in  nature  and 
granting  his  mind  freedom  to 
wander  in  her  tracks.  Now,  the 
Yankee,  as  a  rule,  has  a  keener  eye 
for  business  than  for  the  beauties 
of  nature;  and  it  is  in  this  es- 
sential unlikeness  to  the  modem 
American  mind  that  Thoreau  ap- 
pears so  distinctive.  He  was  full 
of  the  deep  and  simple  Indian 
philosophy  :  while  his  nature  and 
mstincta  seemed  rather  to  be  those 


of  the  native  Indian  than  of  the 
artificially-grown  American. 

He  was  partly  of  Norman  ex- 
traction and  partly  of  Scotch. :  of 
good  though  variable  ancestry. 
His  parents,  "active,  vivaciouB 
people,''  do  not  seem  to  have 
opposed  their  son's  quaint  views 
oi  life  and  unusual  choice  of  a 
career. 

He  went  through  the  college 
course  at  Harvaid :  but  instead  of 
making  this  the  preparation  for 
"  a  learned  profession,"  the  prin- 
cipal use  he  made  of  it  afterwards 
was  to  obtain  the  books  he  needed 
from  the  libraiy,  and  so  eontinae 
his  studies.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  great  reader,  but  he  pre- 
served a  quaint  originality  in  his 
style  and  thought,  drawn  from 
his  own  inner  eameetnees  and 
simplicity. 

It  appears  that  when  his  career 
at  college  was  run  he  was  allowed 
to  choose  any  course  of  life  he 
preferred.  His  choice  led  him 
at  once  and  inevitably  to  the 
mountains  and  the  woods.  His 
future  must  be  one  of  companion- 
ship with,  and  observation  of, 
nature.  It  appears  that  during 
his  life  he  was  Doth  a  schoolmaster 
and  a  private  tutor,  and  assisted 
his  father  in  his  business;  but 
these  are  only  side  yieldings  to 
the  ways  of  the  world.  His  life 
in  the  woods,  and  wanderings  on 
the  mountains  ;  his  deep  delist 
in  nature,  and  his  sense  ofh^ 
almost  articidate  speech  and  vast 
spiritual  suggestivenees;  his  teach- 
ing of  stoicsd  simplicity  in  ph jai- 
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^cal  Hyinflp — these  tilings  make  up 
Thoreairs  life  to  the  readers  of 
his  volumes.  Yet  there  must  have 
been  much  of  value  to  be  gathered 
from  him  even  during  the  time 
when  he  consented  to  civilised 
life.  From  the  schoolmaster  who 
would  not  flog,  but  announced 
that  he  should  talk  morals  as  a 
punishment^  a  pupil  sufficiently 
precocious  to  keep  a  note-book 
might  have  collected  some  cu- 
rious things. 

And  now  to  foUow  this  man 
into  his  real  existence,  let  us  hrst 
•draw  some  kind  of  picture  of  him 
in  our  mind. 

He  was  a  tall,  spare  man,  with 
41  remarkable  coimtenance,  and 
deeply  expressive  eyes.  His  long 
leg^,  beak-like  nose,  habitually 
•clenched  hand,  and  observant  air, 
seem  to  have  made  most  impression 
on  his  portrait-takers.  He  liked  to 
wear  homespun  stuffs,  not,  indeed, 
•disdaining  corduroy,  feeling  that 
in  them  he  was  safe  from  the 
shoddy  he  so  abhorred  in  any- 
thing ;  and  he  would  have  lus 
dothes  cut  in  his  own  fashion, 
measured  to  his  character,  as  well 
•as  to  the  breadth  of  his  shoulders. 
Add  to  this  a  wallet  containing 
tea  and  plimicake  (two  articles  of 
food  much  believed  in  by  him  for 
walking  diet),  and  many  other 
'Curious  items,  and  perhaps  we  have 
as  good  an  idea  of  the  ''  Poet- 
^aturalist's  "  general  appearance 
■as  we  can  command. 

The  first  great  event  of  his  youth 
was  a  journey  to  the  White 
fountains ;  the  second  the  build- 
ing of  his  hut  by  Walden  Pond. 
In  this  hut  he  proposed  to  carry 
on  his  "business.  Here  he  could 
be  as  odd  and  as  free  as  he  chose ; 
elaborate  his  thoughts,  and  hold 
undisturbed  talk  with  his  much^ 
loved  mother,  Dame  Nature.  Even 
a  deeper  companionship  than  hers 
he  looked  for  in  his  solitude,  for 
said  he — 


''I  have  a  great  deal  of  company 
in  my  house  ;  especially  in  the  morn- 
ing when  nobody  calls  .  .  ,  .  I  have 
oocasional  visits  in  the  long  winter 
evenings,  when  the  snow  falls  fast  and 
the  wind  howls  in  the  wood,  from  an 
old  settler  and  original  proprietor, 
who  is  reported  to  have  dug  Widden 
Pond,  and  atoned  it,  and  fringed  it 
with  pine  woods  ;  who  tells  me  stories 
of  old  time  and  of  new  eternity ;  and 
between  us  we  manage  to  pass  a 
cheerful  evening  with  social  mirth 
and  pleasant  views  of  things,  even 
without  apples  or  cider, — a  most  wise 
and  humorous  friend,  whom  I  love 
much,  who  keeps  himself  more  secret 
than  ever  did  Goffe  or  Whalley  ;  and 
though  he  is  thought  to  be  dead  none 
can  shew  where  he  is  buried.  An 
elderly  dame,  too,  dwells  in  my 
neighbourhood,    invisible    to    most 

r arsons,  in  whose  odorous  herb  garden 
love  to  stroll  sometimes,  gathering 
simples  and  listening  to  her  fables  ; 
for  she  has  a  genius  of  unequalled 
fertility,  and  her  memory  runs  back 
farther  than  mythology,  and  she  can 
tell  me  the  original  of  every  fable, 
and  on  what  fact  every  one  is  founded, 
for  the  incidents  occurred  when  she 
was  young.  A  ruddy  and  lusty  old 
dame,  who  delights  in  all  weathers 
and  seasons,  ana  is  likely  to  outlive 
all  her  children  yet.*' 

He  was  by  no  means  morbid, 
and  not  a  whit  insane,  but 
he  desired  to  test  the  possi- 
bilities of  free  and  simple  living  : 
he  is  driven,  by  what  he  sees 
aroimd  him,  to  wonder  whether 
it  is  indeed  necessary  for  every 
man  to  be  harassed  by  possessions. 

"  I  see  young  men,  my  townsmen 
whose  mii^Fortuae  it  is  to  have  in- 
herited farms,  houses,  bams,  cattle, 
and  farming  tools  ;  for  these  are  more 
easily  acauired  than  got  rid  of.  Better 
if  they  had  been  born  in  the  open 
pasture  and  suckled  by  a  wolf,  that 
they  might  have  seen  with  clearer 
eyes  what  field  they  were  called  to 
labour  in.  Who  made  them  serfs  of 
the  SOU  ?  Why  should  they  eat  their 
sixty  acres,  when  man  is  condenmed 
to  eat  only  his  peck  of  dirt?  Why 
ahoiUd  tiiey  begin  digging  their  graves 
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M  toon  M  they  are  bom?  Thej  have 
got  to  Uve  a  man's  life,  pnahing  all 
these  things  before  them,  and  get  on 
as  well  as  they  can.  How  many  a 
poor  immortal  soul  have  I  met  well 
nigh  crushed  and  smothered  under 
its  load,  creeping  down  the  road  of 
life,  puling  before  it  a  bam  seventy- 
five  feet  by  forty,  its  Augean  stables 
never  cleansed,  and  one  hundred  acres 
of  land,  tillage,  mowing,  pasture,  and 
wood-lot !  The  portionless,  who 
struggle  with  no  such  unnecessary 
inherited  encumbrances,  find  it  labour 
enough  to  subdue  and  cultivate  a  few 
cubic  feet  of  flesh." 

Again — 

"Most  men,  even  in  this  com- 
paratively free  country,  through  mere 
Ignorance  and  mistake,  are  so  occupied 
with  the  factitious  cares  and  super- 
fluously coarse  labours  of  life  that  its 
finer  fruits  cannot  be  plucked  by  them. 
Their  fingers,  from  excessive  toil,  are 
too  clumsy  and  tremble  too  much  for 
that.  Actually,  the  labouring  man 
has  not  leisure  for  a  true  integrity 
day  by  day  ;  he  cannot  aflbrd  to  sus- 
tain the  manliest  relations  to  men ; 
his  labour  would  be  depreciated  in 
the  market.  He  has  no  time  to  be 
anything  but  a  machine.  How  can  he 
remember  well  his  ignorance— which 
his  growth  requiren — who  has  so  often 
to  use  his  knowledge?  We  should 
feed  and  clothe  him  gratuitously 
sometimes,  and  recruit  him  with  our 
oordials,  before  we  judge  of  him.  The 
finest  qualities  of  our  nature,  like  the 
bloom  on  fruits,  can  be  preserved 
only  by  the  must  delicate  handling. 
Tet  we  do  not  treat  ourselves  nor 
one  another  thus  tenderly. 

Some  of  you,  we  all  know,  are 
poor,  find  it  hard  to  live,  are  some- 
times, as  it  were,  gasping  for  breath. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  you 
who  read  this  book  are  unable  to  pay 
for  all  the  dinners  which  you  have 
actually  eaten,  or  for  the  coats  and 
shoes  which  are  fast  wearing  or  are 
already  worn  out,  and  have  come  to 
this  page  to  spend  borrowed  or  stolen 
time,  robbing  your  creditors  of  an 
hour.  It  is  very  evident  what  mean 
and  sneaking  lives  many  of  you  live, 
for  ray  sight  has  been  whetted  by 
experience ;     always  on  the  limits^ 


trying  to  get  into  business  and  tryiBg 
to  get  out  of  debt,  a  very  anoaat 
slough,  called  by  the  Latins  cu  dZiefmm,. 
another's  brass,  for  some  of  their 
coins  were  made  of  brass  ;  stiU  lirins, 
and  dyinfif,  and  buried  by  this  olh«r^s 
brass ;  always  promising  to  pay,  pfo- 
mising  to  pay,  to-morrow,  aiid  dying 
to-day,  insolvent ;  seeking  to  cnziy 
favour,  to  get  custom,  by  how  nsany 
modes,  only  not  state-prison  offences; 
lying,  flattering,  voting,  oontractii^ 
yourselves  into  a  nutshell  of  civilxtj, 
or  dilating  into  an  atmosphere  of  thu 
and  vaporous  generosity,  that  ym 
may  persuade  your  neighbour  to  let 
you  make  his  shoes,  or  hia  hat,  or  his 
ooat,  or  his  carriage,  or  import  hia 
groceries  for  him ;  making  yoar> 
selves  sick,  that  you  may  Ybj  up 
something  against  a  sick  day,  some- 
thing to  be  tucked  away  in  an  old 
chest,  or  in  a  stockinff  behind  the 
plastering,  or,  more  salely,  in  the 
brick  bank  ;  no  matter  where,  no 
matter  how  much  or  how  little. '* 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  good 
a  ease  can  be  made  out  for  the 
yery  opposite  of  the  ways  of  dvili- 
sation : — 

^*  However,  if  one  designs  to  con- 
struct a  dwelling-house,  it  behores 
him  to  exercise  a  little  Yankee  shrewd- 
ness, lest  after  all  he  find  himsdf  ia 
a  workhouse,  a  labyrinth  without  a 
clew,  a  museum,  an  almshouse,  a 
prison,  or  a  splendid  mtnaolenm  m- 
stead.  Consider  first  how  slight  a 
shelter  is  absolutely  necessary.  I 
have  seen  Penobscot  Indians,  in  tbis^ 
town,  living  in  tents  of  thin  cotton 
cloth,  while  the  snow  was  nearly  a 
foot  deep  around  them,  and  I  thought 
that  they  would  be  glad  to  have  it 
deeper  to  keep  out  the  wind.  For- 
merly, when  how  to  get  my  living 
honestly,  with  freedom  left  for  my 
proper  pursuits,  was  a  question  which 
vexed  me  even  more  than  it  does 
now,  for  unfortimately  I  am  become- 
somewhat  callous,  I  UAed  to  aee  a 
large  box  b^  the  railroad,  six  feet  long 
by  three  wide,  in  which  the  labourers 
locked  up  their  tools  at  night,  and  it 
suggested  to  me  that  every  mas  who 
was  hard  pushed  might  get  such  a 
one  f<^  a  dollar,  and.  having  bored  a 
few  auger  holes  in  it,  to  admit  the  aii 
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at  least,  get  into  it  when  it  rained 
and  at  night,  and  hook  down  the  lid, 
and  so  have  freedom  in  his  love,  and 
in  his  soul  be  free.  This  did  not 
appear  the  worst,  nor  by  any  means 
4k  despicable  alternative.  Ton  could 
sit  up  as  late  as  you  pleased,  and, 
whenever  you  got  up,  go  abroad  with- 
out any  landlord  or  house-lord 
•dogging  you  for  rent.  Many  a  man  is 
harassed  to  death  to  pay  the  rent  of  a 
(larger  and  more  luxurious  box 
who  would  not  have  frozen  to  death 
in  such  a  box  as  this.  I  am  far  from 
jesting.  Economy  is  a  subject  which 
admils  of  being  jireated  with  levity, 
but  it  cannot  so  be  disposed  of." 

Thoreau  appears  to  have  been 
^^reatly  impressed  with  the  **  quiet 
aesperation  "  which  he  says  charac- 
terises the  mass  of  men.     He  sees 
how  much  the  htird  struggle  for  a 
I  livelihood  leads  men  into  deceit, 
meanness,  subterfuge,  vice ;    and 
he  believes  that  they  might  attain 
a  different    state    if  they  would 
relinquish  some  of  their  expensive 
food,  drink,  and  clothing,  and  aim 
to  grasp  instead  somethmg  of  the 
•sweetness  and  the  mystery  of  life. 
But  such  an  idea  is  wholly  f  oreien 
to  the  modem    mind;     and    me 
strength  with  which  Thoreau  enun- 
ciated it  makes  us  regard  him  as  a 
stray  product  of  an  ancient  and 
purer  philosophy.      To    him  the 
building  of  his  house  is  a  strange 
and  eventful  thin^ ;  of  how  much 
snore  significance  m  his  career  than 
is  the  building,  by  some  firm  of 
whom  he  only  knows  the  name,  of 
many  a  stately   mansion    to    its 
owner : — 

^  *'  It  would  be  worth  the  while  to 
ttuild  still  more  deliberately  than  I 
did,  considering,  for  instance,  what 
ioundation  a  door,  a  window,  a  cellar, 
a  garret,  have  in  the  nature  of  man, 
aad  perahauoe  never  raising  any 
araparstmcture  until  we  found  a  better 
reason  for  it  than  our  temporal  neces- 
sities even.  There  is  some  of  the 
same  fitness  in  a  man's  building  his 
own  house  that  there  is  in  a  bird's 
building  its  own  nest.     Who  knows 


but  if  men  constructed  their  dwellings^ 
with  their  own  hands,  and  provided 
food  for  themselves  and  families 
simply    and   honestly    enouf^h,    the 

Soetic  faculty  would  be  universally 
eveloped,  as  birds  universally  sing 
when  tnev  are  so  engaged  f  But  alas  ! 
we  do  like  cowbiMs  and  cuckoos, 
which  lay  their  eggs  in  nests  which 
other  birds  have  built,  and  cheer  no 
traveller  with  their  chattering  and 
unmusical  notes.  Shall  we  forever 
resign  the  pleasure  of  construction  to 
the  carpenter?  What  does  architec- 
ture amount  to  in  the  experience  of 
the  mass  of  men  ?  I  never  in  all  my 
walks  came  across  a  man  engaged  in  so 
simple  and  natu/al  an  occupation  as 
building  his  house.  We  belong  to 
the  community.  It  is  not  the  tailor 
alone  who  is  the  ninth  part  of  a  man ; 
it  is  as  much  the  preacher,  and  the 
merchant,  and  the  farmer.  Where  is 
this  division  of  labour  to  end  ?  and 
what  object  does  it  finallv  serve  ?  No 
doubt  another  may  also  think  for  me ; 
but  it  is  not  therefore  desirable  that 
he  should  do  so  to  the  exclusion  of 
my  thinking  for  myself.'' 

As  an  honorary  member,  Thoreau 
belonged  to  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History,  and  added  valu- 
able matter  to  its  reports.  But 
even  so  congenial  an  employment 
as  this  is  not  allowed  any  promi- 
nence in  his  life. 

*'  I  deliffht  to  come  to  my  bearings, 
— not  walk  in  procession,  with  pomp 
and  parade,  in  a  conspicuous  place, 
but  to  walk  even  with  the  Builder  of 
the  universe,  if  I  may, — not  to  live 
in  this  restless,  nervous,  bustling, 
trivial  nineteenth  century,  but  stand 
or  sit  thoughtfully  while  ic  goes  by." 

He  would  seem  to  have  put  aside 
ambition  or  possible  eminence  in 
anything  save  actual  daily  living. 
He  says,  "  To  affect  the  quality  of 
the  day,  that  is  the  highest  of 
arts, '  '-^-and  foom  every  record  made 
by  his  associates,  in  this  art  h^ 
attained  eminence.  He  was  a 
remarkable  companion.  There  are 
men  of  genius  who  wield  a  world- 
wide power  by  their  writings,  and 
of  personal  inmuence  have  less  than 
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tlieir  commonplace  neighbours ; 
wMle  some  few,  like  Thoreau,  have 
made  so  deep  a  personal  mark 
upon  their  actual  comrades  that  its 
memory  lives  along  with  their 
other  work.  Thoreau  nimibered 
among  his  friends  Emerson, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Bronson 
Alcott,  and  all  have  some  special 
word  to  say  of  their  intercourse 
with  him.  Hawthorne  in  his 
"  Note  Books  "  says — 

*^0u  my  own  account,  I  should 
like  him  to  remain  here,  he  being  one 
of  the  few  persons,  I  think,  with 
whom  to  hold  intercourse  is  like 
hearing  the  wind  among  the  boughs 
of  a  forest-tree  ;  and  with  all  this 
wild  freedom,  there  ^  is  high  and 
daasic  cultivation  in  him,  too." 

From  Hawthorne's  **  Note 
Books"  we  gather  a  pleasant 
idea  of  the  intercourse  existing 
among  these  disting^uished  per- 
sonages, who  walked  through 
woomand  glades  and  forest  depths 
to  pay  morning  calls  upon  each 
other.  It  soimds  like  something 
Arcadian,  and  altogether  unlike 
the  common  lot  of  man,  for  such 
a  gathering  as  Emerson,  Haw- 
thorne, Thoreau,  and  Margaret 
Fuller  to  dwell  within  woomand 
walks  of  one  another,  without 
dingy  streets,  dull  general  society, 
or  uncomfortable  conventionalities 
to  interfere  with  their  interchange 
of  thought,  and  their  talks  of 
'*high  and  low  philosophy." 
Hawthorne  and  Thoreau  have 
given  us  such  glowing  pictures  of 
the  scenery  in  the  midst  of  which 
this  pleasant  society  existed,  that 
it  seems  as  if  Mother  Nature  was 
well  pleased  to  have  so  favoured 
and  loving  a  group  of  her  children 
thus  near  her  heart. 

It  appears  that  when  Thoreau 
left  them,  Hawthorne  took  the 
M'Uih$taquxdj  the  boat  in  which 
Thoreau  paddled  on  many  a  note- 
worthy excursion : — 

"  Concord,  Thursday,  Sept,  IH,  1842. 
— Mr.  Thoreau  dined  with  us  yes- 


terday.   .   .    .   He  IB  a  keen  sad  ds5- 
oate  observer  of  nature, — agemniis 
observer, — which,  I  suspect,  is  •hn)i>^ 
as  rare  a  character  as  even  an  originil 
poet :  and  Nature,  in  return  for  his 
love,  seems  to  adopt  him  as  her  espe- 
cial child,  and  shews  him  secrets  whidi 
few  others  are  allowed  to  witness.  Hs 
is  familiar  with  beast,  fish,  fowl,  and 
reptile,  and  has  strange  stories  to  teU 
of  adventures  and  fnendly  passsgei 
with  these  lower  brethren  of  mortality. 
Herb  and  flower,  likewise,  wherevflt 
they  grow,  whether  in  garden  or  viUl 
wood,  are  his  familiar  friends.    He 
is  also  on  intimate  terms  with  ths 
clouds,  and  can  tell  the  portents  of 
storms.     It  is  a  characteristic  tiait, 
that  he  has  a  great  regard  for  die 
memory  of  the  Indian  tribes,  whose 
wild  life  would  have  suited  him  lo 
well ;  and,  strange  to  aay,  he  seldon 
walks  over  a  ploughed  field  without 
picking  up  an  arrow-point,  spear-head 
or  other  relic  of  the  red  msn,  ss  if 
their  spirits  willed  him  to  be  the  in- 
heritor of  their  simple  wealth. 

With  all  this  he  has  more  thsns 
tincture  of  literature — a  deep  and  trie 
taste  for  poetry,  especially  for  the 
elder  poets, — and  he  is  a  good  writer,— 
at  least,  he  has  written  a  good  article, 
a  rambling  disquisition  on  Nabml 
History,  in  the  last  DM,  whidi,  he 
says,  was  chiefly  made  up  from  joa^ 
ntds  of  his  own  observations.  Me- 
thinks  this  article  gives  a  verjfair 
image  of  his  mind  and  character,— eo 
true,  innate,  and  hteral  in  obeemr 
tion,  yet  giving  the  spirit  as  well  ai 
letter  of  what  he  sees,  even  sis 
lake  reflects  its  wooded  banks,  shew- 
ing every  leaf,  yet  giving  the  wild 
bcMkuty  of  the  whole  soene.  Thes 
there  are  in  the  article  passages  of 
cloudy  and  dreamy  metaphysics,  and 
also  passages  where  his  thoughts  seem 
to  measure  and  attune  themselves  into 
spontaneous  verse,  as  they  rightfolly 
may,  since  there  is  real  poeUy  in 
them.  There  is  a  basis  of  good  seiis» 
and  of  moral  truth,  too,  throu|[hoiit 
the  article,  which  also  is  a  reflection  of 
his  character ;  for  he  is  not  unwise  Uy 
think  and  feel,  and  I  find  him  s 
healthy  and  wholesome  man  to  know. 

After  dinner  (at  which  we  ent  the 
first  water-melon  and  musk-mslnft 
that    our  garden    has   grown^,  Mr* 
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Thoreau  and  I  walked  up  the  bank  of 
the  river,  and  at  a  certain  point  he 
shouted  for  his  boat.  Forthwith  a 
young  man  paddled  it  across,  and  Mr. 
Thoreau  and  I  voyaged  farther  up  the 
stream,  which  soon  became  more  beau- 
tiful than  any  picture,  with  its  dark 
and  quiet  sheet  of  water,  half  shacled, 
half  sunny,  between  high  and  wooded 
banks.  The  late  rains  have  swollen 
the  stream  so  much  that  many  trees 
are  standing  up  to  their  knees,  as  it 
were,  in  the  water ;  and  bought,  which 
hktely  swung  high  in  air,  now  dip 
and  drink  deep  of  the  passing  wave. 
As  to  the  poor  cardinals  which  glowed 
upon  the  bank  a  few  days  since,  I 
could  see  only  a  few  of  their  scarlet 
hats  peeping  above  the  tide.  Mr. 
nioreau  managed  the  boat  so  per- 
fectly^ either  with  two  paddles  or  with 
one,  that  it  seemed  instinct  with  his 
own  will,  and  to  require  no  physical 
effort  to  guide  it.  He  said  that,  when 
some  Indians  visited  Ooncord  a  few 
years  ago,  he  found  that  he  had  ac- 
quired, wilhout  a  teacher,  their  pre- 
cise method  of  propelling  and  steering 
a  canoe.  Nevertheless  he  was  desir- 
ous of  selling  the  boat  of  which  he 
was  so  fit  a  pUot,  and  which  was  built 
by  his  own  hands ;  so  I  agreed  to  take 
it,  and  accordingly  became  possessor 
of  the  Musketaqmd.  I  wish  I  could 
acquire  the  aquatic  skill  of  the  origi- 
nal owner. 

Sept  2nd, — ^Yesterday  afternoon 
Mr.  Thoreau  arrived  with  the  boat. 
The  adjacent  meadow  being  over- 
flowed by  the  rise  of  the  stream,  he 
had  rowed  directly  to  the  foot  of  the 
orchard,  and  landed  at  the  bars,  after 
floating  over  forty  or  fifty  yards  of 
water  where  people  were  lately  making 
hay.  I  entered  the  boat  with  him,  in 
order  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  lesson 
in  rowing  and  paddling.  ....  I 
managed,  indeed,  to  propel  the  boat 
by  rowing  mth  two  oars ;  but  the  use 
of  the  single  paddle  is  quite  beyond 
my  present  skill.  Mr.  Thoreau  had 
assured  roe  that  it  was  only  necessary 
to  will  the  boat  to  go  in  any  particu- 
lar direction,  and  she  would  imme- 
diately take  that  course,  as  if  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  steersman.  It 
may  be  so  with  him,  but  it  is  certainly 
not  so  with  me.  The  boat  seemed  to 
be  bewitched^  and  turned  its  head  to 


every  point  of  the  compass  except  the 
ri^ht  one.  He  then  took  the  paddle 
himself  ;  and,  though  I  could  observe 
nothing  peculiar  in  his  management 
of  it,  the  Mtukeiaquid  immediately 
became  as  docile  as  a  trained  stee<C 
I  suspect  that  she  has  not  yet  trans- 
ferred her  affections  from  her  old 
master  to  her  new  one.  By  and 
by,  when  we  are  better  acquainted| 
she  will  grow  more  tractable.  .  .  . 
We  propose  to  change  her  name 
from  Mutketaquid  (the  Indian  name 
of  the  Concord  river,  meaning  the 
river  of  meadows)  to  the  Fond-LUy, 
which  will  be  very  beautiful  and 
appropriate,  as.  during  the  summer 
season,  she  will  bring  home  many 
a  cargo  of  pond  lilies  from  along 
the  river's  weedy  shore.  It  is  not 
very  likely  that  I  shall  make  such 
long  voyages  in  her  as*  Mr.  Thoreau 
has  made.  He  once  followed  our 
river  down  to  the  Merrimack,  and 
thence,  I  believe,  to  Newburyport.  in 
this  little  craft." 

That  Hawthorne  was  no  un- 
worthy successor  to  the  little 
boat's  beloved  master  may  be  seen 
from  the  following : — 

'*  Sept  4tih, — I  made  a  voyage  in 
the  Fond-Lily  all  by  myself  yesterday 
morning,  and  was  much  encouraged 
by  my  success  in  causing  the  boat  to 

go  whither  I  would.  I  have  always 
ked  to  be  afloat,  but  I  think  I  have 
never  adequately  conceived  of  the 
enjoyment  till  now,  when  I  begin  to 
feel  a  power  over  that  which  supports 
me.  I  suppose  I  must  have  felt  some- 
thing like  this  sense  of  triumph  when 
I  first  learned  to  swim ;  but  I  have 
forgotten  it.  Oh,  that  I  could  run 
wild  ! — that  is,  that  I  could  put  my- 
self into  a  true  relation  with  Nature, 
and  be  un  friendly  terms  with  all  con- 
genial elements. 

We  had  a  thunder-storm  last  even- 
ing ;  and  to-day  has  been  a  cool, 
breezy  autumnal  day,  such  as  my 
soul  and  body  love." 

Of  his  mode  of  training  himself 
for  his  especial  business  of  daily 
living  Thoreau  gives  his  own  ac- 
count: — 

y  I  went  to  the  woods  because  I 
wished  to  live  deliberately,  to  £ront 
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only  the  etsential  facts  of  life,  and 
see  if  I  could  not  learn  what  it  had  to 
teach,  and  not,  when  I  came  to  die, 
discover  that  I  had  not  lived.  I  did 
not  wish  to  live  what  was  not  life, 
living  is  so  dear ;  nor  did  I  wish  to 
practise  resignation,  nnless  it  was 
quite  necessary.  I  wanted  to  live 
deep  and  suck  out  all  the  marrow  of 
life,  to  live  bo  sturdily  and  Spartan- 
like ns  fn  put  to  rout  all  that  was  not 
life,  to  cut  a  hroad  swath  and  shave 
close,  to  drive  life  into  a  corner,  and 
reduce  it  to  its  lowest  terms,  and,  if 
it  proved  to  be  mean,  why  then  to 
get  the  whole  and  genuine  meanness 
of  it,  and  publish  its  meaness  to  the 
world ;  or  if  it  were  sublime,  to  know 
it  by  experience,  and  be  able  to  give 
a  true  account  of  it  in  my  next  ex- 
cursion. For  most  men,  it  appears 
to  me,  are  in  a  strange  uncertainty 
about  it,  whether  it  is  of  the  devil  or 
of  God,  and  have  iomewhat  hastily 
concluded  that  it  is  the  chief  end  of 
man  here  to  'glorify  God  and  enjoy 
him  for  ever.* 

Still  we  live  meanly,    like  ants ; 
though  the  fable  tells  us  that  we  were 
long  ago  changed  into  men  ;  like  pyg- 
mies we  fight  with  cranes ;  it  is  error 
npon  error,  and  clout  upon  clout,  and 
our  best  virtue  has  for  its  occasion  a 
superfluous    and   evitable  wretched- 
ness.    Our  life  is  frittered  away  by 
detail.      An  honest  mnn  has  hardly 
need  to  count    more  than  his  ten 
fingers,  or  in  extreme  cases  he  may 
add  his  ten  toes,  and  lump  the  rest. 
Simplicity,  simplicity,  simplicity  !    I 
say,  let  your  affairs  be  as  two  or  three, 
and  not  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  ; 
instead  of  amillion  count  half  a-dozen, 
and  keep  your    accounts    on    your 
thumb  nail.     In  the  midst    of  this 
chopping  sea  of  civilised  life,  such 
are  the  clouds  and  btorms  and  quick- 
sands and  thousand-aud-oue  items  to 
be  allowed  for,   that   a  man  has  to 
live,  if  he  would  not  founder  and  go 
to  tne  bottom  and  not  make  his  port 
at  all,   by  dead  reckoning,   and  he 
must  be  a  great    calculator  indeed 
who  succeeds.      Simplify,   simplify. 
Instead  of  three  meals  a  day,  if  it  be 
necessary  eat  but  one ;  instead  of  a 
hundred  dishes,  dye ;    and    reduce 
other  things  in   proportion.    Our  life 
is  like  a  German  Confederacy,  made 


up  of  petbr  states,  with  its  boundsiy 
for  ever  fluctuating,  so  that  even  s 
German  cannot  t«ll  yon  how  it  it 
bounded  at  any  moment.  ** 

''Let  us  spend  one  dayasddiVie* 
rately  as  Nature,  and  not  to  be  thrown 
off  the  track  by  every  nutsKell  sad 
mosquito's  wins  that  falls  on  the  nik 
Let  us  rise  eany  and  fast,  or  bnsk 
fast,  gently  and  without  perturbation ; 
let  company  come  and  let  compsny 
go,  let  the  bells  ring  and  the  chikiret 
cry,— determined  to  make  a  day  of  it 
Why  should  we  knock  under  and  go 
with  the  stream  7    Let  us  not  be  upset 
and    overwhelmed    in    that   terriUe 
rapid  and  whirlpool  called  a  dinner, 
situated    in    the  meridian  shallovi. 
Weather  this  danger  and  you  are  safe, 
fur  the  rest  of  the  way  is  down  hiD. 
With  unrelaxed  nert es,  with  moininit 
vigour,   sail   bv  it,  looking  anoilier 
way,  tied  to  the  mast  like  UlysMs. 
If  the  engine  whistles,  let  it  whistle 
till  it  is  hoarse  for  its  pains.    If  the 
bell  rings,  why  should  we  run  ?    We 
will  consider  what  kind  of  music  thej 
are  like.      Let  Us  settle  ourselTes, 
and  work  and  wedge  our  feet  down- 
ward through  the  mud  and  slush  of 
opinion,  and  prejudice,  and  tradition, 
and  delusion,   and  appearance,  thst 
alluvion    which    covers     the    globe, 
throng  Paris  and  Jjondon,  throng 
New  York  and  Boston  and  Conoora, 
through  church  and  state,    throng 
poetry  and  philosophy  and  religion, 
till  we  come  to  a  hard  bottom  androcb 
in  place,    which  we  can   call  reoiiiy. 
and  say.  This  is,  and  no  mistake ;  sM 
then  begin,  having  a  point  (Tappm, 
below  freshet  and  frost  and  fire,  s 
place  where  you  might  found  a  wall 
or  a  state,  or  set  a  lamp-post  safely, 
or  perhaps  a  gauge,  not  a  Nilometar, 
but  a  Realometer,  that  future  ages 
might  know  how  deep  a  treshet  of 
shams  and  appearances  had  gathered 
from  time  to  time.     If   you   stand 
right  fronting  and  face  to  face  to  s 
fact,  you  will  see  the  sun  glimmer  on 
both  its  surfaces,   as  if   it    were  a 
cimeter,    and    feel    iia    sweet  edge 
dividing  you  through  the  heart  and 
marrow,  and  so  you  will  happily  coo* 
elude  your  mortal  career,     be  it  life 
or  death,  we  crave  only  reality.    U 
we  are  really  dying,  let  us  hear  the 
rattle  in  our  throats,  and  feel  cold  in 
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^he  extremities ;  if  we  are  alive,  let 
OS  go  about  our  business." 

The  paradoxical  sa^g  of  Thor- 
-ean's  in  the  following  passage, 
"Much  is  published,  but  little 
printed,"  will,  when  understood 
^8  he  meant  it,  give  the  key  to 
his  system : — 

''But  while  we  are  confined  to 
books,  though  the  most  select  and 
classic,  and  read  only  particular  writ- 
ten languages,  which  are  themselves 
but  dialects  and  provincial,  we  are  in 
danger  of  forgetting  the  language 
which  all  things  and  events  speak 
without  metaphor,  which  alone  is 
•copious  and  standard.  Much  is  pub> 
lislied,  but  little  printed.  The  rays 
which  stream  through  the  shutter  will 
be  no  longer  remembered  when  the 
•shutter  is  wholly  removed.  No 
method  nor  discipline  can  supersede 
the  necessity  of  being  for  ever  on  the 
alert.  What  is  a  course  of  history,  or 
philosophy,  or  poetry,  no  matter  how 
well  selected,  or  the  best  society,  or 
the  most  admirable  routine  of  life^ 
•compared  with  the  discipline  of  look- 
ing always  at  what  is  to  be  seen  ? 
Will  yon  be  a  reader,  a  student  merely, 
or  a  seer  ?  Read  your  fate,  see  what 
is  before  you,  and  walk  on  into 
futurity. 

I  did  not    read    books  the    first 
summer  ;  I  hoed  beans.     Nay,  I  often 
did  better  than  this.      There  were 
times  when   I   could    not    afford  to 
rsacrifice  the  blcom    of    the  present 
moment  to  any  work,  whether  of  the 
head  or  hands.     I  love  a  broad  mar- 
gin   to  my   life.      Sometimes,  in  a 
summer  morning,  having  taken  my 
accustomed  bath,  I  sat  in  my  sunny 
•doorway  from  sunrise  till  noon,  rapt 
in   a  revery,   amidst  the   pines  and 
hickories  and  sumachs,  in  undisturbed 
solitude  and  stillness,  while  the  birds 
sang     around     or    flitted     noiseless 
through    the    house,    urtil    by    the 
sun  faUing  in  at  my  west  window, 
or  the  noise  of  some  traveller's  wagon 
on   the  distant  highway,   I  was  re- 
minded of  the  lapse  of  time.     I  grew 
in  those  seasons    like    corn    in   the 
night,  and  they  were  far  better  than 
any  work  of  the  hands  would  have 
Ibeea .    They  were  not  time  subtracted 


from  my  life,  but  so  mnch  over  and 
above  my  usual  allowance.  I  realised 
what  the  OrientaLs  mean  by  contem- 
plation and  the  forsaking  of  works. 
For  the  most  part,  I  minded  not  how 
the  hours  went.  The  day  advanced 
as  if  to  liffht  some  work  of  mine ;  it 
was  mornmg,  and  lo,  now  it  is  even- 
ing, and  nothing  memorable  is  aoctim- 
pluhed.  Instead  of  singing  like  the 
birds,  I  silently  smiled  at  my  incessant 
good  fortune.  As  the  sparrow  had 
its  1 1  ill,  sitting  on  the  hickory  before 
my  door,  so  had  I  my  chuckle  or  sup- 
pressed warble  which  lie  might  hear 
out  of  my  nest.  My  days  weire  not 
days  of  the  week,  bearing  the  stamp 
of  any  heathen  deity,  nor  were  they 
minced  into  hours  and  fretted  by  the 
ticking  of  a  clock  ;  for  I  lived  like 
the  Puri  Indians,  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  *  for  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to- 
morrow they  have  only  one  word,  and 
they  express  the  variety  of  meaning 
by  pointing  backward  for  yesterday, 
forward  for  to-morrow,  and  overhead 
for  the  passing  day.'  This  was  sheer 
idleness  to  my  fellow -townsmen,  no 
doubt ;  but  if  the  birds  and  flowers 
had  tried  me  by  their  standard,  I 
should  not  have  been  fotmd  wanting. 
A  man  must  find  his  occasions  in 
himself,  it  is  true.  The  natural  day 
is  very  calm,  and  will  hardly  reprove 
his  indolence." 

There  are  not  many  persons 
now-a-days  who  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, 'or  perhaps  the  courage  to 
try  the  effects  of  solitude  upon 
their  character.  To  shallow  natures 
solitude  is  a  horror  ;  and  even 
natures  that  have  some  inner  re- 
sources are  often  afraid  of  it. 
And  it  is  little  wonder :  for  how 
few  of  us,  in  our  lack  of  sensitive- 
ness and  finer  appreciativeness, 
can  apprehend  any  sympathy  or 
sociability  apart  from  embodied 
man.  Thoreau  describes  one  occa- 
sion upon  which  solitude  over- 
powerea  him : — 

''  I  have  never  felt  lonesome,  or  in 
the  least  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  soli- 
tude, but  once,  and  that  was  a  few 
weeks  after  I  came  to  the  woods, 
when,  for  an  hour,  I  doubted  if  the 
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near  neighbourhood  of  man  was  not 
essential  to  a  serene  and  healthy 
life.  To  be  alone  was  something  un- 
pleasant. But  I  was  at  the  same 
time  conscious  of  a  slight  insanity  in 
my  mood,  and  seemed  to  foresee  my 
recovery.  In  the  midst  of  a  gentle 
rain  while  these  thoughts  preva^ed,  I 
was  suddenly  sensible  of  such  sweet 
and  beneficent  society  in  Nature,  in 
the  very  pattering  of  the  drops,  and  in 
every  sound  and  sight  arou'id  my 
house,  an  infinite  and  unaccountable 
friendliness  all  at  once  like  an  atmo- 
sphere sustaining  me,  as  made  the 
fancied  advantages  of  human  neigh- 
bourhood insignificant,  and  I  have 
never  thought  of  them  since.  Every 
little  pine  needle  expanded  and 
swelled  with  sympathy  and  befriended 
me.  I  was  so  distinctly  made  aware 
of  the  presence  of  something  kindred 
to  me,  even  in  scenes  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  wild  and  dreary, 
and  also  that  the  nearest  of  blood  to 
me  and  humanest  was  not  a  person 
nor  a  villager,  that  I  thought  no  place 
could  ever  be  strange  to  me  again." 

A  man  must  be  conscious  of  the 
spirit  which  makes  nature  lovely 
to  write  so  beautiful  a  passage  as 
this.  He  looks  on  her  with  the 
eyes  of  the  seer,  which  gaze  into 
depths  that  are  reserved  even  from 
the  average  artist,  botanist,  or 
gardener.  There  is  something 
always  held  back  from  the  busy 
ants  that  make  up  the  mass  of 
men ;  something  which  cannot  be 
given  to  those  whose  eyes  look 
fixedly  down  upon  a  small  particu- 
lar aim  ;  something  which  that 
'*  elder  brother  "  of  men,  the  poet, 
receives  with  ease,  as  his  heritage. 
/  And  although  we  dare  not  call 
I  Thoreau  a  poet  in  the  sense  of  a 
'  maker  of  lyrics  or  epics,  yet  be 
lived,  felt,  and  thought  as  a  poet ; 
and  now  and  again  nis  terse  prose 
rings  with  the  music  which  beau- 
tifm  thinking  must  carry  with  it. 

As  an  instance  of  his  powers  of 
observation  we  may  quote  his  de- 
scription of  the  Battle  of  the  Ants 
which  be  witnessed  while  dwelling 


in  this  residence  which  speared 
so  Boliteury.  Here  we  find  him 
acting  as  war  corren>ondeiit  on  a 
most  exciting  occasion;  and  in- 
deed  his  report  may  arouse  neaiiy 
as  much  interest  as  the  graphic 
accoimts  of  a  Daily  T^egrmpk 
correspondent  now  that  ^we  are 
sated  and  over  filled  with  the 
horrors  of  war. 

"  I  was  witness  to  events  of  a  less, 
peaceful  character.     One  day  when  I 
went  out  to  my  wood-pile,  or  rather 
my  pile  of  stumps,  1  observed  two- 
large  ants,  the  one  red,  the   other 
much  larger,  nearly  half  an  inch  long, 
and  black,  fiercely  contending   with 
one  another.     Having  once  got  hold 
they  never  let  go,  but  struggled  aztd 
wresUed    and    rolled  on    £e    chips 
incessantly.     Looking  farther,   I  was- 
surprised  to  find  that  the  chips  wen 
covered  with  such  combatants,  tiiat  it 
was  not  a  diMum,  but  a  &«U«in,  a 
war  between  two  races  of   ants,  the 
red  always  pitted  against  the  blade, 
and  frequently  two  red  ones  to  one 
black.  Thelegionsof  these  Myrmidons- 
covered  all  the  hills  and  vales  in  my 
wood-yard,  and  the  ground  was  already 
strewn  wiUi  the  dead  and  dying,  both 
red  and  black.   It  was  the  only  battle 
which  I  have  ever  witnessed,  ^e  only 
battle-field  I  ever  trod  while  the  bat- 
tle was  raging  ;  internecine  war  ;  the 
red  republicans  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  black  imperialists  on  the  other. 
On  every  side  they  were  engaged  in 
deadly  combat,  yet  without  any  notsa 
that  I  could  hear,  and  human  soldiers 
never  fought  so  resolutely.  I  watched 
a  couple  that  were  fast  locked  in  eadi 
others  embraces,  in  a  little  samiy 
valley  amid  the  chips,  new  at  noon- 
day prepared  to  fight   till   the  ssm 
went  down,   or  life  went  ont.     The 
smaller    red      champion     had    fas- 
tened   himself    like    a    vice   to  his 
adversary's  front,    and    through  all 
the  tumblings   on   that    field    never 
for  an  instant  ceased  to  gnaw  at  one 
of  his  feelers  near  the  root,  havii^ 
already  caused  the  other  to  go  by  the 
board ;  while  the  stronger  black  oae     ' 
dashed  him  from  side  to  side,  and,  as 
I  saw  on  looking  nearer,  had  already 
divested  him  of  several  of  his 
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They  fought  with  more  per- 
tinacity than  Imll-dogs.  Neither 
manifested  the  least  disposition  to 
retreat.  It  was  evident  that  their 
battle-cry  was  Conquer  or  die.  In 
the  mean  while  there  came  along  a 
single  red  ant  on  the  hill-side  of  tiiis 
valley,  evidently  full  of  excitement, 
who  either  had  despatched  his  foe,  or 
had  not  yet  taken  part  in  the  battle  ; 
probably  the  latter,  for  he  had  lost 
none  of  his  limbs ;  whose  mother  had 
charged  him  u>  return  with  his  shield 
or  upon  it.  Or  perchance  he  was 
some  Achilles,  who  had  nourished  his 
wrath  apart,  and  had  now  come  to 
avenge  or  rescue  his  Patroclus.  He 
saw  this  unequal  combat  from  afar, — 
for  the  blacks  were  nearly  twice  the 
size  of  the  red, — he  drew  near  with 
rapid  pace  till  he  stood  on  his  guard 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  combatants ; 
then,  watching  his  opportunity,  he 
sprang  upon  the  black  warrior,  and 
commenced  his  operations  near  the 
root  of  his  right  fore-leg,  leaving  the 
foe  to  select  among  his  own  members ; 
and  so  there  were  three  united  for 
life,  as  if  a  new  kind  of  attraction 
had  been  invented  which  put  all 
other  locks  and  cements  to  shame.  I 
should  not  have  wondered  by  this 
time  to  find  that  they  had  their 
respective  musical  bands  stationed  on 
some  eminent  chip,  and  playing  their 
national  airs  the  while,  to  excite  the 
alow  and  cheer  the  dying  combatants. 
I  was  myself  excited  somewhat  even 
as  if  they  had  been  men.  The  more 
you  thii^  of  it,  the  less  the  difference. 
And  certainly  there  is  not  the  fight 
recorded  in  Concord  history,  at  least, 
if  in  the  history  of  America,  that  will 
bear  a  moment  s  comparison  with  this, 
whether  for  the  numbers  engaged  in 
it^  or  for  the  patriotism  and  heroism 
displayed.  For  numbers  and  for  car- 
nage it  was  an  Austerlitz  or  Dresden. 
Concord  Fight !  Two  killed  on  the 
patriots'  side,  and  Luther  Blanchard 
wounded !  Why  here  every  ant  was 
a  Buttrick, — '  Fire  !  for  God's  sake 
fire !' — and  thousands  shared  the 
fate  of  Davis  and  Hosmer.  There 
was  not  one  hireling  there.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  was  a  principle  they 
fought  for,  as  much  as  our  ancestors, 
and  not  to  avoid  a  three-penny  tax  on 
tiieir  tea;    and  the  results  of  this 


battle  will  be  as  important  and  memo- 
rable to  those  whom  it  concerns  as- 
those  of  tha  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  at 
least. 

I  took  up  the  chip  on  which  the 
three  I  have  particularly  described 
were  struggling,  carried   it  into  my 
house,  and  placed  it  under  a  tumbler 
on  my  window-sill,  in  order  to  see  the 
issue.     Holding  a  microscope  to  the 
first  mentioned  red  ant,  I  saw  that, 
though  he  was  assiduously  gnawing: 
at  the  near  fore-leg  of  his  enemy, 
having  severed  his  remaining  feeler, 
his  own  breast  was  all  torn  away,  ex- 
posing what  vitals  he  had  there  to* 
the  jaws  of  the  black  warrior,  whose 
breast- plate  was  apparently  too  thick 
for  him  to  pierce  ;  and  the  dark  car- 
buncles of  the  sufferer's  eyes  shone 
with  ferocity  such  as  war  only  could 
excite.    They  struggled  half  an  hour 
longer  under  the  tumbler,  and  when  I 
looked  again  the  black  soldier  had 
severed  the  heads  of  his  foes  from 
their  bodies,  and  the  si  ill  living  heads 
were  hanging  on  either  side  of  Imn 
like  ghastly  trophies  at    his  saddle- 
bow, still  apparently  as  firmly  fastened 
as  ever,  and  he  was  endeavoiiring  with 
feeble  struggles,  being  without  feelers 
uid  with  only  the  remnant  of  a  leg, 
and  I  know    not  how  many  other 
wounds,   to  divest  himself  of  them  ;. 
which  at  length,  after  half  an  hour 
more,  he  accomplished.     I  raised  the 
glass,  and  he  went  off  over  th<)  window- 
sill  in  that  crippled  state.     Whether 
he  finally  survived  that  combat,  and 
spent  the   remainder  of  his  days  in 
some  Hotel  des  Invalides,  I  do  not 
know ;    but  I    thought  that  his  in- 
dustry would  not    be    worth  much 
thereafter.      I  never  learned  whichf 
party  was  victorious,  nor  the  cause  o 
the  war ;  but  I  felt  for  the  rest  o^ 
that  day  as  if  I  had  had  my  feelings 
excited  and  harrowed   by  witnessing 
the  struggle,  the  ferocity  and  carnage, 
of  a  human  battle  before  my  door. 

Kirby  and  Spence  tell  us  that  the 
battles  of  ants  have  long  been  cele- 
brated and  the  date  of  them  recorded, 
though  they  say  that  Huber  is  the 
only  modem  author  who  appears  to- 
have  witnessed  them.  '  JSneas  Syl- 
vius,'say  they,  'after  giving  a  very 
circumstantial  account  of  one  con- 
tested with    great   obstinacy    by  a^ 
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l^at  and  small  species  on  the  tronk 
of  a  pear  tree,  adds  that  ''This 
action  was  fought  in  the  pontificate 
of  JSugenius  the  Fourth,  in  the  pre- 
4Mnce  of  Nicholas  Pistoriensis,  an 
eminent  lawyer,  who  related  the 
whole  history  of  the  hattle  with  the 
^greatest  fidelity. '*  A  similar  engage- 
ment between  great  and  small  ants  is 
recorded  by  Olaus  Magnus,  in  which 
the  small  ones,  being  viotorioas,  are 
.said  to  have  buried  the  bodies  of 
their  own  soldiers,  but  left  those  of 
their  giant  enemies  a  prey  to  the  birds. 
This  event  happened  previous  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  tyrant  Ohristiem  the 
Second  from  Sweden.'  The  battle 
which  I  witnessed  took  place  in  the 
Presidency  of  Polk,  ^vq  years  before 
the  passage  of  Webster's  Fugitive- 
Slave  Bill." 

The  following  probes  mod,em  civi- 
lisation very  deeply ;  can  political 
economists  meet  the  criticism  ? — 

^*  In  the  savage  state  every  family 
owns  a  shelter  as  good  as  the  best,  and 
■sufficient  for  its  coarser  and  simpler 
wants  ;  but  I  think  that  I  speak  wiUiin 
bounds  when  I  say  that,  though  the 
birds  of  the  air  have  their  nes^,  and 
the  foxes  their  holes,  and  the  savages 
their  wigwams,  in  modem  civilised 
society  not  more  than  one  half  the 
families  own  a  shelter.  In  the  large 
towns  and  cities,  where  civilisation 
especially  prevails,  the  number  of 
those  who  own  a  shelter  is  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  whole.  The  rest 
pay  an  annual  tax  for  this  outside 
garment  of  all,  become  indispensable 
ismnmer  and  winter,  which  would  buy 
a  village  of  Indian  wigwams,  but  now 
helps  to  keep  them  poor  as  long  as 
they  live.  I  do  not  mean  to  inslBt 
here  on  the  disadvantage  of  hiring 
•compared  with  owning,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  savage  owns  his  shelter 
because  it  costs  so  little,  while  the 
-civilised  man  hires  his  commonly  be- 
cause he  cannot  afford  to  own  it ;  nor 
can  he,  in  the  long  run,  any  better 
afford  to  hire.  But,  answers  one,  by 
merely  paying  this  tax  the  poor  civil- 
ised man  secures  an  abode  which  is  a 
palace  compared  with  the  savsge's. 
An  annual  rent  of  from  twenty-five  to 
a  hundred  dollars,  these  are  the 
•country   rates,    entitles  him  to  tiie 


benefit  of  the  improvemeata  of 
ries,  spacious  apwrtmenta,  dean  paiot 
and  paper,  Bumford  fireplaoe,  back 
plastering,  Yenetian  blinds,  copper 
pump,  spring  lock,  a  commodioaa  osl- 
lar,  and  many  other  thinga.  Bai  hov 
happens  it  that  he  who  is  said  to  en- 
joy these  things  is  so  oommoiilj  a 
poor  civilised  man,  while  the  aavage, 
who  has  them  not,  is  rich  as  a  savafs  \ 
If  it  is  asserted  that  civiliaation  is  a 
real  advance  in  the  condition  of  mas, 
— and  I  think  that  it  is,  though  o&fy 
the  wise  improve  their  adraatages,' 
it  must  be  shewn  that  it  haa  produced 
better  dwellings  without  malring  thos 
more  costly ;  and  the  ooat  of  a  tiiiaf 
is  the  amount  of  what  I  will  call  lifs 
which  is  required  to  be  exchanged  lor 
it,  immediately  or  in  the  long  rus. 
An  average  house  in  this  neighboo> 
hood  costs  perhaps  eight  hundred  dfd> 
lars,  and  to  lay  up  this  sum  will  taki 
from  ten  to  fifteen  yeara  of  ih»  la- 
bourer's life,  even  if  he  is  not  encum- 
bered with  a  family  ; — eatioiatiDg  ^ 
pecuniary  value  of  every  man's  liS»oar 
at  one  dollar  a  day,  for  if  aome  reoeiTt 
more,  others  receive  less  ; — ao  that  he 
must  have  spent  more  than  half  \m 
life  commonly  before  his  wi^^wam  wil 
be  earned.  If  we  suppose  him  to  psv 
a  rent  instead,  this  is  but  a  doabtfu 
choice  of  evils.  Would  the  savagi 
have  been  wise  to  exchange  his  wig- 
wam for  a  palace  on  theae  terau  T** 

Some  of  Thoreau's  brief  pithy 
aphorisms  are  full  of  peculiar  sag- 
ffostiveness,  and  well  worth  accept- 
ing as  proverbs  for  our  own  usa 
Here  are  a  few  of  them  : — 

''As  if  you  could  kill  time  with- 
out injuring  eternity." 

**  We  may  waive  just  so  modi 
care  of  ourselves  as  we  honeetly 
bestow  elsewhere." 

''How  vigilant  we  are!  detw- 
mined  not  to  live  by  &dth  if  wt 
can  avoid  it ;  all  the  day  long  oft 
the  alert,  at  night  we  unwillingly 
sav  our  prayers,  and  commit  our- 
selves to  uncertaintieB." 

"  Of  a  life  of  luxury 'the  fruit  ia 
luxury,  whether  in  agriculture,  or 
commerce,  or  literature,  or  art" 

"There    are   now-a-da^    pn* 
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feasors  of  pliilosophj,  but  not 
philosophers. 

''  When  man  has  obtained  those 
things  which  are  necessary  to  life, 
there  is  another  alternative  than 
to  obtain  the  superfluities,  and 
that  is,  to  adventure  on  life  now, 
his  vacation  from  himibler  toil 
having  commenced.'' 

"  We  know  but  few  men,  a  great 
many  coats  and  breeches."  Our 
friend  here  is  quite  Carlylean. 

''  Beware  of  all  enterprises  that 
require  new  clothes,  and  not  rather 
a  new  wearer  of  dothes." 

"  In  the  long  nm  men  hit  only 
what  they  aim  at." 

''  Men  have  become  the  tools  of 
their  tools." 

**  We  have  built  for  this  world  a 
family  mansion,  and  for  the  iiext 
a  family  tomb." 

*'  If  you  give  money,  spend 
yourself  with  it." 

'^  To  be  awake  is  to  be  alive.  I 
have  never  yet  met  a  man  who  was 
quite  awake.  How  could  I  have 
looked  him  in  the  face  ?  " 

''What  sort  of  space  is  that 
which  separates  a  man  &om  his 
fellows  and  makes  him  solitary? 
I  have  foiind  that  no  exertion  of 
the  leg^  can  bring  two  minds 
much  nearer  to  one  another." 

''A man  sits  as  many  risks  as 
he.  runs." 

''  Sometimes  we  are  inclined  to 
class  those  who  are  once-and-a-half 
witted  with  the  half-witted,  because 
we  appreciate  only  a  third  part  of 
their  wit." 

*'  Shall  a  man  go  and  hang  him- 
self because  he  belongs  to  the  race 
of  pygmies,  and  not  be  the  biggest 
pygmy  that  he  can  ?" 


'Mf  a  man  does  not  keep  pace 
with  his  companions,  perhaps  it  is   ^ 
because  he  hears  a  different  drum-    ^ 
mer.     Let  him  step  to  the  music 
which  he  hears,  however  measured 
or  far  away." 

' '  The  fault-finder  will  find  faults 
even  in  paradise." 

**  Only  that  day  dawns  to  which 
we  are  awake.  There  is  more  day 
to  dawn.  The  sun  is  but  a  morn- 
ing star." 

Bystanders,  it  is  said,  see  most 
of  the  game.  It  may  equally  be 
affirmed  that  the  most  excited 
player  would  not  move  a  step  to 
listen  to  the  wisest  bystander.  In 
America,  as  well  as  in  England,  a 
gigantic  experiment  is  bein^  tried, 
Qie  experiment  called  civilisation. 
It  means  multiplicity  of  small 
things  with  little  room  for  what  is 
calm,  and  great,  and  full  of  love. 
It  means  luxury  and  fret  com- 
bined. Having  noble  elements 
within  it  also,  it  may  have  a  noble 
outcome,  but  in  many  of  its  pro- 
vinces it  will  first  have  to  wear 
itself  out.  We  are  too  apt  to  think 
that  the  old  prophets  are  dead,  and 
not  to  remember  that  when  they 
came  it  was  wont  to  be  in  humble 
guise. 

Thoreau,  bom  1817,  died  1862, 
is  much  too  modem  to  have  been 
a  prophet,  but  some  of  his  words 
are  better  worth  studying  than 
the  more  elaborate  works  of  the  , 
popular  professors  of  philosophy, 
who  touch  nothing  but  the  outer 
fringe  of  the  garment  of  life,  or 
of  the  frightened  sentimentalists 
to  whom  everything  real  and  vital 
is  a  **  tender  topic  "  not  to  be 
touched. 

Mabel  Collins. 
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**  On  Beats  of  itone  within  the  Mcred place. 
The  reyeiend  elden  nodded  o*er  the  oMe. " 
PoPB*B  **Iliad«**  xviii  585. 

In  the  year  1534,  temp.  Henry 
VJJLl.,  Patrick  Finglass  became 
"Chief  Justice  of  Ireland.  His 
early  years  had  been  spent  at  his 
-ancestral  home  at  "Westpalston, 
near  Swords,  in  the  county  of 
Dublin.*  His  father  being  lord 
of  the  manor,  there  wa6  on  the 
-spot  a  manorial  court  in  which  the 
tenants  sued  and  were  sued,  and 
here  the  future  Chief  Justice 
learned  the  first  principles  of 
English  law.  Haying  prosecuted 
his  travels  into  the  countries  be- 
jond  the  Pale,  he  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  firehons,  and.  of 
instituting  comparison  between 
those  and  the  English  laws. 

His  name  on  the  records  is  spelt 
in  many  ways ;  at  one  time  **  Pin- 
glass,"  at  another  "  Pynglass,"  and 
again  **Feingle8."  Accordingly, 
in  searching  for  his  acts,  care  must 
be  taken  to  examine  under  each  of 
those  spellings.  He  had  been  in- 
tended m  early  life  for  the  Church, 
and  was  sent  by  his  father  to  an 
ecclesiastical  college  at  Oxford, 
where  he  acquired  the  friendship 
•of  one  whose  brilliant  talents  won 
for  him  the  high  eminence  to  which 
lie    subsequently     rose   alike    in 


Church  and  State.  We  aUnde  to 
John  Allen,  afterwards' Arohbiskop 
of  Dublin  and  Lord  ClLELncellor  d 
Ireland.  The  life,  Howerer,  of  i 
theologian  was  irksome  to  Fii- 
glass ;  he  found  no  pleaaure  "  h 
weariness,  in  painfuln'ees,  in  wato^ 
ings  often,  in  fastings  often  ; " 
for  St.  Paul  these  things  may 
have  had,  perhaps,  he  thought,  % 
heavenly  cnarm,  but  they  had  none 
such  for  him.  He  therefore  retired 
from  a  calling  to  which  he  was  sn- 
suited,  and  applied  himself  to  xJkt 
study  of  the  law.  But  he  cos- 
tinued  to  reside  at  Oxford,  and  tc 
enj  oy  the  friendship  of  young  Alio, 
who  was  ordained  priest  in  1607, 
the  same  year  in  which  he  (¥J^ 
glass)  was  called  to  the  Bar.  Tkt 
abilities  displayed  by  Allen  soot 
brought  him  under  the  noCiee 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  as  hi 
rAllen)  rose  to  hiffh  eminence  in  tiM 
Church  so  Einglass  roee  to  higi 
eminence  at  the  Bar,  If  one  was 
made  Judge  of  the  Legatine  Coui 
in  En^and,  the  other  was  created 
Chief  ^aron  in  Ireland.  In  1615. 
the  vear  after  his  appointmss^ 
Finglass  wrote  a  work  on  "The 
Decay  of  Irelcmd,'' with  soggestiaBt 
for  its  reformation.  The  monas- 
teries on  the  borders,  he  sajs, 
should  be  suppressed,  inasmndi  ai 
they  afforded  entertainment  to  tht 


*  Dalton^fl  **  Coiml7  of  Dublin,*'  p.  50«. 
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IiibIl  enemy.    This  suggestion  is 
eurprisinfif,  written  as  it  was  many 
jrears  be&re  tlie  general  suppres- 
sion was  thonght  of.     His  descrip- 
tion of  the  English  colonists,  ''bee 
they  high  or  bee  they  low,"   is 
painful  to  contemplate,  for  **  there 
as  not  eight  of  the  knights,  lords, 
•esquires,  and  eentlemen  of  the  four 
shires  but  be  in  debt,  and  without 
brief  remedy  they  must  sell  their 
lands,  and  go  to  some  other  land;" 
and  as  to  the  humbler  classes,  he 
states  that    ''there  be  no  better 
labourers  than  the  poor  commons 
of  Irelande,"  but  tnat  they  were 
•overweighted      with      extortions, 
called    coyne    and    livery,   which 
were  taxes  in  the  shape  of  com- 
mutations for    "entertainments," 
which  was  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  right  of  billeting  of  troops  in 
private  houses  in  modem  times,  a 
right  which  the  English  lords  both 
claimed    and    enforced,    "  and  it 
was  quite  customary  for  them  to 
billet  their  children  on  their  tenants 
throughout  the  year.*'    These  poor 
commons    were    also    subject  to 
divers  other  sore  grievances,  which 
it  would  now  weary  the  reader  to 
read  so  many  centuries  after  they 
have  been  abolished.*    Was  there 
no  remedy,  it  will  be  asked,  in  a 
court    of    law  for    the    humbler 
classes   to    right    their    wrongs? 
Where  was  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  ?    Where  the  other  Courts  ? 
The  Courts  were  nominally  open, 
it  is  true,  but  virtually  they  were 
doeed  to  the  poor,  "for  no  lord 
or   esquire,"    writes  Sir   Thomas 
liuttrel     ^hief    Justice    of    the 
Common  Pleas  in  1534),  "  would 
permit  their  tenants  to  sue  each 
other  in  the  King's  Courts  under  a 
penalty  of   five  marks."     In  one 
sense  perhaps  they    were    right. 
Once  embarked  in  a  suit  the  suitor 
was  ruined,  for  winners  and  losers 


were  aHke  engulphed  in  a  ruin 
that  threatenea  to  swallow  all. 
Causes  commenced  in  one  genera- 
tion were  ended  in  another !  Nor 
were  the  judges  to  be  blamed  for 
a  system  that  they  were  powerless 
to  correct.  There  were,  indeed, 
some  judges — Chief  Justices — ^but 
they  were  few,  who  were  open  to 
bribery.  In  other  times  and  in 
other  countries  the  venality  of  the 
Bench  was  even  as  a  household 
word,  but  in  these  countries  such 
things  were  happily  rare.  There 
are  writings  extant  descriptive  of 
lawsuits  in  ancient  Ghreece,  where 
the  judges  are  described  as  "  the 
bribe-devouring  judges."! 

As  a  rule,  let  us  say  it  with  pride, 
the  Irish  judges  were  not  such 
then,   but  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  stem  the  torrent  of  abuses 
with  which  the  system  was  flooded. 
If  a  jury  were  about  to  be  sworn 
the  jurors  were  challenged  for  con- 
sanguiniiy  or  want  of   freehold, 
and  if  a  jury   were  empanelled, 
the  question  was  tried,  exceptions 
were  argued  in  the  Court  above,  a 
judgment    was    then    had,    that 
judgment  was  appealed  from  and 
was  affirmed  or  set  aside  by  the 
Court  of  dernier  ressort — the  Privy 
Council.     So  far  their  system  har- 
monised with  ours,  but  it  diverged 
in  this,  that  years  after  flnal  judg- 
ment the  cause  might  be  re-opened 
and  brought  on  to  another  "  final" 
hearing,  and  thus  be  kept  g^ing 
round     in    never-ending    cycles. 
This    was    exemplified     in     the 
romantic  case  of   White  v.  Whiter 
where    the    only    question    was, 
whether  the  first  marriage  of  James 
White  was  leg^l  or  the  reverse. 
He  was  blessed  with  worldly  wealth, 
had  large  estates  in  the  counties  of 
Kildare    and   Dublin,   and  those 
estates  descended  to  his  supposed 
heir    according    to    the    ^glish 
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rather  than  the  Irish  law.  The 
lady  to  whom  he  was  first  married 
was  a  widow  of  remarkable  beauty; 
she  had  ample  means,  and  had 
been  married  to  one  who  joined 
tiie  impostor,  Simnel,  in  his  expedi- 
tion to  England  in  1487.  8ome 
said  that  her  husband  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Stoke,  in  Notting- 
hamshire, and  others  that  he  was 
drowned  on  his  homeward  yoyage ; 
but  the  truth  is  that  he  was  kept 
with  others  as  a  State  prisoner  by 
Henry  VII.  From  1487  to  1500 
the  husband  never  met  and  never 
corresponded  with  his  wife,  and 
her  friends  persuaded  her — though 
much  against  her  will — ^that  he  was 
long  since  dead.  Escaping  from 
his  prison-house  in  1500,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  city,  but  it  was 
to  find  her  for  whom  he  had  long 
sighed  married  to  another,  to  whom 
she  had  borne  a  son,  Nicholas. 
They  met  by  accident  in  the  gloom 
of  an  autumnal  evAning  as  she 
was  returning  with  her  child  from 
one  of  the  city  churches  that  were 
clustered  around  the  castle ;  she 
recognised  him  whom  she  thought 
was  amongst  the  dead ;  his  face  was 
darker,  thinner,  and  paler  than  it 
was  wont  to  be ;  his  dress  was  a 
horseman's  cloak,  and  he  wore  a 
hat  looped  down  over  his  face ;  his 
expression  was  like  that  he  bore 
on  the  dreadful  morning  they  had 
parted ;  she  uttered  a  dismal  shriek 
and  fainted.  Strong  and  vigorous 
remedies  were  necessary  ere  Uiey 
could  recallher  to  sense  and  motion, 
and  even  then  her  language  was 
wild  and  incoherent.  The  living 
and  the  dead,  she  thought,  had 
leagued  themselves  against  her 
second  marriage.  She  knew  too 
well  what  had  called  him  up— he 
came  to  •  upbraid  her  that  while 
her  heart  was  with  him  in  the  deep 
and  dead  sea  she  had  given  her 


hand  to  another.  On  that  night 
her  reason  was  gone,  and  she  soon 
after  died.  Jamea  White  married 
a  second  time,  and  bj  hia  aeooad 
marriage  he  had  a  second  family, 
the^  eldest  of  whom  was  Thomas, 
who,  dying,  left  a  son  whose  name 
was  John,  the  plaintiff  in  this 
action  of  ejectment ;  while  the  de- 
fendant was  James,  the  son  of 
Nicholas.  Intense  indeed  was  the 
interest  taken  in  this  painful  case, 
which  was  tried  in  1518  before 
Chief  Baron  Finglaas.  How  the 
defendant  defended  his  poaseasiaii 
of  the  estates  we  know  not.  It 
may  have  been  that  he  disputed 
the  identity  of  him  who  "  sought 
to  pass  himself  off  as  the  lady's 
first  husband."  But  this  is  merdy 
a  speculative  question  that  we 
have  no  means  of  solving.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  jury  found  aninst 
the  defendant,  on  the  ground  that 
his  father  was  illegitimate.  From 
this  finding ''  an  appeal  was  taken," 
and  the  Chief  Justice,  and,  we 
presume,  the  secondary  judge, 
approved  of  the  verdict,  and  miule 
a  decree  to  that  effect.  From  that 
decree  an  appeal  was  taken  to  tiie 
Privy  Council,  where  the  whole 
question  was  re-opened,  and  the 
following  order  was  made  on  the 
21st  of  Nov.,  1521 :— 


tt 


Whitb  v.  Whitb.* 


''Decree  in  a  cause 
John  White  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
gentleman,  son  of  Thomaa  White^ 
of  Harford  West,  gentleman,  is 
plaintiff,  and  James  White,  of  Kil- 
dare,  is  defendant,  ccmceming  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  county  of  Kildare, 
which  cause  having  been  submitted 
to  the  Lord  Deputy,  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  by  John  White,  on  the 
allegation  that  said  James  Whit^ 
and  his  father,  Nicholas,  wereboith 
illegitimate.    Upon    hearing*    the 
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evidenoe  which  both  parties  pro* 
duced,  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Coun- 
cil ordered  that  the  said  John 
AVhite,  plaintiff,  son  and  heir  of 
Tliomas  White,  son  of  James 
White,  the  elder,  should  have  and 
-enjoy  the  premises  without  impe- 
diment from  any  person,  under  a 
penalty  of  £200  to  be  paid  to  the 
nae  of  the  King. 
^'  Signed— 

Sir  NiCHOLAS,Lord  HowthjEx- 
Chancellor.  Hknby,  Bishop 
of  Meath.  J.  Rawson,  Prior 
of  TCilmainham.  Il^o,  thB 
Abbot  of  8t  Mary's  Abbey. 
PATRicfK  Birmingham,  Chief 
Justice.  Patrick  Finglass, 
Chief  Baron.  P.  White, 
Baron  of  the  Ex.  W.  Dabcy. 
J.  Style." 

One  would  have  thought  that 
this  solemn  decree  was  sufficient ; 
iowever,  after  three  years,  on  the 
6th  of  August,  1524,  an  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  Privy  Council 
i;o  have  the  case  re-heard,  when 
an  order  was  made  confirming  the 
above  decree,  and  **  direction  was 

fiven  that  if  the  petitioner  should 
e  disturbed  in  his  possession  the 
Liord    Chancellor,    Chief    Justice 
Birmingham,  Chief  Baron  Finglass, 
-and    the    Prior  of    Kilmaiimam, 
should  hear  and    determine    the 
suit."    This  order  was  followed  by 
another  without  date,  **  requiring 
the  Chief  Justice  and  Justice  Net- 
terville  to  hear  the  same."     And 
this  was  followed  by  another  order, 
dated  22nd  of  November,    1539, 
conjlrming     the    above    decrees, 
which    order   was     followed    by 
another — ^the    last    in  the  cause, 
made  nearly  twenty  years  after  the 
hearing  before  the  Privy  Council. 
This  ** final"  decree  runs  thus: — 

"  Whitb  v.  White. 

"Final decree  of  Thomas  Ho wth, 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and 
Patrick  White,  Baron,  arbitrators, 


to  whom  were  submitted  by  deed 
of  arbitration  all  disputes  and  dif- 
ferences existing  between  John 
White  and  James  White,  who 
upon  examination  of  witnesses 
fully  establishing  the  illegitimacy 
of  James  White,  have  ordered  and 
decreed  that  John  White  should 
have  possession  of  all  the  lands 
without  interruption  or  impedi- 
ment, but  as  James  White  had 
sown  the  lands  with  com  he  might 
reap  and  carry  it  away  without 
the  disturbance  of  the  said  John 
White."  Thus  ended  this  pro- 
tracted case ;  and  it  was  one  of 
tiie  many  which  foreshadow  the 
Jamdyee  f;.  Jamdyee  of  after  years. 
To  narrate  more  of  such  cases 
would  give  pain  to  the  writer  and 
probablj^  sleep  to  the  reader — 

"As  pensive  poo  to  painful  vigils  keep. 
Sleepless  tnemselres  to  give  their 
readers  sleep." 

The  influence  of  the  English 
nation,  no  wonder,  then,  was  de- 
clining in  the  face  of  abuses  un- 
equalled anfongst  the  Brehons. 
The  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  had 
fought  at  Flodden  Field,  was  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  subduing  the 
native  Irish  and  ''  degenerate " 
English  races;  his  health  was 
shattered,  and  he  saw,  in  addition 
to  other  evils,  pirates  from  Soot- 
land  infesting  the  coasts.  A 
meeting  of  the  Privy  Coimcil  was 
convened,  and  Finglass  there  car- 
ried a  resolution  that  a  deputation 
be  despatched  to  Cardinal  Wolsey 
implormg  that  some  ships  of  war 
be  sent  over  to  keep  the  seas  free 
from  the  Scots.  The  Duke  of 
Bichmond,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Henry  VIH.,  was  appointed 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in 
the  place  of  the  Earl  of. Surrey, 
and  he,  unwilling  to  interfere 
in  the  political  troubles  of  so 
troublesome  a'  country  as  Ireland 
then  was,  selected  for  his  deputy 
the  Earl  of  Elildare.     One  of  the 
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first  acts  6f  the  EarPs  Qovemment 
was  to  remove  Archbishop  Allen 
from  the  post  of  Ghanoellor,  and' 
appoint  Corner,  Archbishop  of 
Aimagh,  in  his  stead.  A  powerful 
opposition  was  therefore  organised 
afi^ainst  theQoyemmentof  the  Earl 
of  Kildare.  Memorials  were  drawn 
up,  signed  by  the  ex-GhanoeUor, 
by  Chief  Baron  Finglass,  and  by 
others  of  the  Council,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  King,  complaining  of 
the  Lord  Deputy,  who  was  com- 
manded to  proceed  at  once  to  Lon- 
don, and  there  give  an  account  of 
his  stewardship.  The  Earl  forth- 
with took  his  departure,  but  before 
doing  §0  appointed  his  son,  Lord 
Thomas  Fitzgerald,  better  known 
as  Silken  Thomas,  a  yoimg  man  of 
one-and-twenty  years  of  age,  as 
his  Vice-Deputy.  On  the  Earl's 
arrival  in  London  he  was  committed 
to  the  Tower,  and  while  there  in 
captivity  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the 
King's  Bench,  by  reason  of  the 
death  of  Chief  Justice  Dillon,  when 
the  King,  to  insult,  as  it  were,  his 
captive,  appointed  Chief  Baron 
Finglass  to  the  vacant  Chief 
Justiceship.  Humours  were  now 
abroad  that  the  King  had  caused 
the  Earl  to  be  beheaded;  the 
thoughtless  and  inexperienced 
Vice -Deputy  believed  those 
rumours,  and,  maddened  to 
desperation,  declared  war  on  the 
Crown.  In  acting  as  he  did,  the 
youthful  nobleman  displayed  much 
courage  but  no  capacity.  The 
castle,  the  arsenal,  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  the  Irish  Government 
were  in  his  possession,  and  yet  his 
first  act  of  rebellion  was  to  resign 
the  Sword  of  State  and  retire  from 
that  oastle,  to  which  he  soon  after 
laid  siege.  It  so  happened  that 
within  its  leaguered  walls  were 
Archbishop  Allen  and  Chief  Justice 
Finglass,  Doth  hated  and  both 
dreaded  by  the  Earl  of  Kildare 
and  by  his  misguided  son.  The 
entrance  to  the  castle,  then  and  up 


to  the  middle  of  the  but  centuiy, 
was  by  a  drawbridge,  placed  be- 
tween two  strong  roimd  towen, 
from  Castle  Street.  A  portcnlliB, 
armed  with  iron,  between  those 
towers  served  as  a  second  defence, 
in  case  the  bridge  should  be  sur- 
prised. 

The  fortress  was  encompasBed 
with  a  broad  and  deep  moat,  and 
there  were  two  sally  ports  in  the 
walls.     On  the  night  of  the  2atk 
of  July,  1534,  the  drawbridge  was 
raised,  the  sallyports  were  dosed, 
and  all  egress  was  stopped  by  the 
besiegers  and  ineress  by  the  be- 
sieged.   The  Archbishop  and  Chief 
Justice  felt,  perhaps,  uncomfortaUe 
at  the  prospect  of  a  siege,  and  botk 
determined  to  withdraw    as    beat 
they  could  from  the  danger.    To 
escape  through  the  guarded  gatne 
was  an   impossibility,    but   Lend 
Thomas  EHtzgerald  was  not  aware 
that    there  existed  a   covered  or 
secret  passage  that  led  &om  the 
castle     to     the    river    hard     hj- 
Entering  the  chapel  on  that  night, 
which  was  shaken  by  the  stoim, 
the  Archbishop  beckoned  to  ih» 
Chief  Justice  to  follow  him.  Pass- 
ing behind  the  altar  he  pressed  a 
spring    which,    opening     without 
noise,  shewed  a  secret  iron  door 
wroufi^ht  in  the  wall  of  the  ehorcL 
Withm  was  a  narrow  staircase  cut 
in  the  wall.     The  Archbishop  be- 
gaji  to  descend  as  one  too  much 
accustomed  to  the  way  to  require 
the  use  of  lights,  while  at  the  sam^ 
time  he  held  the  lamp  to  Fin^lass^ 
who  followed  him  for  many  stepe 
down  the  steep  descent ;  at  len£:(h 
they  rested  in  a  narrow  vault  of 
great  length,   at  the  far   end  of 
which  they  saw  as  they  approached, 
a  staircase,  which  they  rapidly  as- 
cended.    This  conducted  mem  to  a 
wicket  that  seemed  to  open  sponta- 
neously and  close  after  them.    As 
they  emerged  under  the   bastioo 
that  fiank^  the  seaward  gate  at 
a  point  on  the  south  side  of  tfai» 
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liifPey  close  to  where  Ghratton 
Bridge  now  stands,  they  shuddered 
at  the  prospect  of  a  yoyage  on  so 
wild  a  night.  The  rain  descended 
in  torrents,  and  the  frequent  flashes 
of  lightning,  followed  by  bursts  of 
thunder,  deepened  the  surrounding 
darkness ;  out  the  captain,  an 
experienced  seaman,  said  that  at 
the  turn  of  the  tide  the  wind 
would  fall,  and  that  it  sat  in  the 
west  and  would  waft  them  to 
Holyhead  before  the  day  was  far 
adyanced.  It  may  have  been  that 
the  captain  preferred  facing  the 
fury  of  the  tempest  to  the  mxj  of 
the  conflict  that  was  to  open  the 
following  day. 

The  yessel  got  under  weigh,  and 
passing  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of 
the  LifPey,  she  stood  out  to  sea. 
The  wind  then  went  to  the  south, 
the  stays  were  made  fast,  and, 
leaning  on  her  side,  she  went 
foaming  through  the  sea  ;  but 
ill-luck  followed  her  track,  for  the 
boom  of  the  mainsheet  snapped  in 
the  centre,  and,  refusing  to  obey 
the  helm,  the  yessel,  turning  her 
bow  from  the  wind,  and  bearing 
away,  headed  for  the  shores  of 
Clontarf ,  upon  which  she  was  soon 
flung  a  miserable  wreck.  The  tide 
w€U9  ebbing  fast,  and  before  morn- 
ing had  rolled  the  clouds  away, 
the  passengers  had  descended  from 
the  stranded  ship;  and  many  of 
them  were  hospitably  taken  by  a 
Mr.  Holy  wood,  who  was  one  of 
their  number,  to  his  house  close 
by  at  Artane.  The  tidings  of 
the  catastrophe  spread,  and  Lord 
Thomas  Fitzgerald,  accompanied 
by  a  troop  of  spears,  was  soon  on 
the  spot.  The  aged  Archbishop 
was  cbragged  from  his  bed,  and, 
falling  on  his  knees,  like  St. 
Stephen  of  old  he  cried  with  a 
loud  yoice,  "  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin 
to  their  charge;"  he  was  then 
murdered  in  the  presence  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  and  of  many  others, 
who  sought  to  shelter  him.    That 


Finglass  escaped  was  miraculous. 
He  did  escape ;  but  the  horrors  of 
that  night  luifitted  him  for  further 
mental  exertion ;  his  ideas  became 
restiye,  and  his  mind  lapsed  into  a 
flighty  condition  without  the  power 
of  continuity  of  thought.  Fully 
recognising  his  impaired  and  fail- 
ing energies,  he  repeatedly  tried  to 
conquer  the  defect,  but  it  was  to 
no  purpose.  The  form  of  the 
murdered  Archbishop  was  oyer 
shaking  his  gory  locks  before  him. 
If  he  sat  down  to  dinner  the  spectre 
took  his  seat  opposite.  If  he 
walked  in  the  street  the  phantom 
was  by  his  side  ;  and  when  he  was 
sitting  in  his  Court  the  apparition 
was  on  the  Bench.  His  mind 
became  harassed  and  bewildered 
by  odd  notions,  by  unusual  feel- 
ings, and  unnatural  trains  of 
thoufi^ht.  He  was  intensely  ir- 
ritable, and  he  was  conscious  of 
confused,  irregular,  painful,  and 
sometimes  ludicrous  associations. 

As  these  unhealthy  feelings  were 
forcing  an  entrance  and  trying  to 
obtain  a  settlement  on  his  mind,  the 
unhappy  Finglass  became  yezed 
and  irritated  with  himself  for  per- 
mitting them  to  intrude.  It  was 
now  eyident  that  his  recoyery  was 
hopeless  ;  the  rebellion  of  Lord 
Thomas  was  at  its  height ;  and  a 
Chief  Justice  who  could  wield  the 
sword  as  well  as  the  pen  was  want- 
ing in  those  trying  times.  Finglass 
was  called  upon  to  retire,  and  he  did 
so  within  six  months  from  his  ap- 
pointment. The  remainder  of  ms 
days  was  spent  in  retirement  at  his 
ancestrskl  home.  He  left  at  his  death 
two  children ;  a  daughter,  the  wife 
of  Sir  Thomas  Fitz William,  grand- 
father of  the  first  Lord  FitzWil- 
liam ;  and  a  son.  Sir  John  Fing^lass, 
married  to  the  widow  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Barnwell,  and  sister-in-law  of 
Chief  Justice  Plimket.  Sir  John 
left  a  son,  whose  grandson,  John 
Finglass  of  Wesh>alston,  was,  in 
1647,    one    of    the    Confederate 
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Catholics  of  Elilkennj.  On  his 
forfeiture  of  the  place  of  his  fore- 
fathers the  castle  and  manor  of 
Westpalston  were  granted  to  Sir 
Theophilus  Jones,  whilst  Sir 
Q^orge  Lane  became  grantee  of 
an  annual  chief  rent  of  £2  10s., 
issuing  thereout.  '<  Cities/'  says 
Mercury  to  Choaron  somewhere 
in  Lucian,  "  die  like  men  "—so  do 
families.  The  name  of  Finglass, 
once  powerful  in  this  country,  is 
utterly  lost,  and  no  such  name  is 
now  to  be  found  in  the  lists  of  the 
clergy,  aristocracy,  or  the  humbler 
classes  of  society. 

After  the  brief  sway  of  Finglass 
we  come,  in  1535,  to  Sir  Gerald 
Aylmer,  who  served  under  four 
sovereigns — Henry  VIII.,  Edward 
VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  The 
fanuly  of  Aylmer,  said  to  be 
deduced  from  Ailmer  or  Aethel- 
mare,  Earl  of  Cornwall  in  the  time 
of  King  Aethelred,  has  long  been 
seated  at  Donadea,  in  the  county 
of  Kildare,  where  Bartholomew 
Aylmer,  the  chief  of  the  family, 
was  resident  at  the  dose  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  He  had  two 
sons,  Bichard,  his  successor,  and 
Gerald,  the  subject  of  this  memoir, . 
of  Dollardatown,  in  the  county  of 
Meath.  His  lot  was  cast  amongst 
lawyers,  his  g^randfather,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Welles,  having  been  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  his 
elder  brother,  Eichard,  Chief  Ser- 

f:eant  of  the  county  of  Kildetre. 
n  1526  he  Was  appointed  Se- 
condary Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  This  appoint- 
ment, which  was  made  by  Gerald, 
Earl  of  Kildare,  then  Lord  Deputy, 
was  said  to  have  given  mortal 
offence  to  the  Bar,  who  affected  to 
look  upon  Aylmer  as  an  incom- 
petent man.  That  the  charge  of 
Ignorance  aud  incompetency  was 
made  against  him,  and  made  by 
no  less  a  person  than  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  is  true;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  that  charge  was 


got  up  by  a  party  opposed  to  tfa0 
Deputy.  Immediately  on  his  ap- 
pointment Ajlmer  applied  himwmf 
unremittingly  to  the  dutiee  of  his 
Court,  trying  cases  the  narration 
of  which  would  be  unacceptable  to 
the  majority  of  readers.  There  is 
one  case  in  which  there  may  be  a 
grain  of  interest,  where  the  pUia- 
tiff,  Bobert  Lorgenan,  had  obtained 
a  decree  in  the  Court  of  Chancoy 
for  the  possession  of  certain  lands 
situate  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny ; 
while  the  defendant,  one  Bobeit 
Koboke,  scorned  to  hearken  to  tbe 
decree,  and  remained,  and  for 
aught  we  know,  resolved  to  re- 
main, in  possession  of  so  desirable 
a  farm.  The  plaintiff,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  desirous  to  gel 
the  land  for  which  he  had  bron^ 
his  Buitf  and  to  do  so  brought  §■ 
action,  which  was  tried  oefove 
Justice  Aylmer,  when  a  third 
party,  named  Sweetman,  appeared 
as  aiding  and  abetting  the  de- 
fendant in  keeping  adverse  pos- 
session. The  case  went  on,  and  a 
verdict  was  had  for  the  plaintiC 
and  the  habere  was  directed  to  tkt 
sheriff,  and  was  soon  duly  ezs- 
cuted.  That  Aylmer  proved  bj 
his  acts  that  he  was  equal  to  tki« 
duties  imposed  upon  him,  appaait 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  summoatd 
by  the  King  early  in  1534,  aad 
before  the  rebellion  of  Lotd 
Thomas  Fitzgerald,  to  sive  evi- 
dence on  the  inquiry  which  ww 
being  made  into  the  oondaet  of 
the  Lord  Deputy,  the  Eori  of 
Kildare,  who  was  tiien  a  prisoMr 
in  the  Tower.  On  the  removal 
of  Chief  Baron  Finglass  to  the 
King's  Bench  (June  3,  1694) 
Aylmer,  while  he  was  yet  in  fis^ 
land,  was  appointed  Chief  Bsioo,  I 
and  upon  tiie  patent  is  endoned  I 
that  '*  Gerald  Aylmer  is  atpressat 
with  us  on  our  service  in  Mllg^1^d 
by  our  commandment,  and  for  that 
it  is  uncertain  whether  these  wt 
Letters  Patent  will  be  made  o«t 
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and  pass  the  Ghreat  Seal  before  the 
feaat  of  Easter,  1535,  and  for 
diyers  other  causes  and  considera- 
tions us  hereunto  cnoying,  we  do 
^ye  and  grant  him  £20  Irish,  aa 
our  gift  and  reward  to  him,  to  be 
reoeiyed  out  of  our  Treasury,  with- 
out account  to  be  rendered  for  the 
same.  Dated  25th  June,  1534.". 
Ajlmer  returned  to  Dublin  and 
took  his  place  at  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, immediately  before  the  rebel- 
lion of  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald, 
and  on  the  28th  of  July  following 
the  murder  of  Archbishop  Allen 
occurred.  On  the  suggestion  of 
Chief  Baron  Aylmer  a  sentence  of 
excommunication  was  pronounced 
by  George  Cromer,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  then  Lord  Chancellor, 
against  Thomas  Fitzgerald  and 
his  uncles.  That  sentence  was 
composed  and  endorsed  by  the 
Chancellor  and  Chief  Baron,  both 
of  them  appointed  by  the  Earl  of 
Kildare ;  it  runs  as  follows : — 

**  MUBDER  OF  THE  ArCHBISHOP  OP 

Dublin. 

"Whereas  Thomas  FitzQerald, 
eldest  son  of  Ghrald  FitzGerald, 
late  Earl  of  Kildare,  not  only  pro- 
cured John  Teeling  and  Nicholas 
Wafer  to  put  violent  hands  upon 
John  Allen,  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  Primate  of  Ireland,  at 
Artane,  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin, 
and  also  whereas  he,  the  said 
Thomas,  accompanied  with  John 
KtzGerald  and  Oliver  FitzGerald, 
hrethren  of  the  late  Earl  James 
De  La  Hyde,  and  James  Bookes, 
and  divers  other  ill-disposed  per- 
aons,murderedthe  said  Archbishop, 
we  publish  and  declare  all  the  said 
pysons  to  be  excommunicated^ 
We  also  declare  interdict  the  place 
where  the  Archbishop  was  killed, 
and  l&ewise  all  cities,  lands,  towns, 
oasilcs,  viUages,  chapels,  and  other 


places  wherein  the  said  CTirsed 
persons  are  or  shall  be,  command- 
ing all  spiritual  persons  of  this 
province  of  Dublin  to  cease  from 
administration  of  divine  service  as 
lonff  as  any  of  the  said  persons 
shall  be  present,  and  to  continue 
three  days  after  their  departure. 
We  decree  them  to  be  deprived  of 
all  spiritual  dignities  and  profits. 
To  the  terror  and  fear  of  the  said 
damnable  persons  we  have  rung 
those  bells,  erected  this  cross,  and 
quenched  those  candles,  and  we 
cast  three  stones  towards  their 
habitations.'' 

To  write  of  the  remainder  of 
this  unhappy  rebellion  would  be 
to  depart  from  the  plan  of  our 
memoir,  it  would  be  to  launch  into 
the  wider  field  of  Irish  history — 
suffice  it  here  to  say  that  the 
insurrection  was  stamped  out,  but 
that  the  embers  were  stm  smoulder- 
ing, and  that  the  Pale  was  once 
more  during  the  summer  of  1535 
threatened  with  another  outbreak, 
and  with  an  invasion  by  a  num- 
ber of  Irish  chieftains,  O'Brien, 
O'Connor  Faby,  and  O'Kelly. 
Allen,  Master  of  the  Bolls,  and 
Chief  Baron  Aylmer  were  des- 
patched to  England  to  represent 
the  critical  state  of  affairs;  and 
Lord  Leonard  Grey  was  thereupon 
sent  over  to  take  the  command  of 
the  army,  owing  to  the  inactivity 
and  illness  of  the  Lord  Deputy 
Skeffington.  Aylmer  immediately 
proceeded  to  join  the  Boyal  forces, 
for  nothing  was  farther  from  hii 
mind  than  to  confine  himself  to 
the  business  of  his  Court.  On  the 
2l8t  of  August,  1535,  he  penned  a 
despatch  firom  the  camp  at  Naa« 
to  Thomas  Cromwell  which  gave  % 
fair  though  far  from  bnlliant 
account  of  the  state  of  the  country** 

In  the  summer  of  that   year. 
Chief  Baron  Aylmer  was   again 
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summoned  to  England,  and  while 
there  a  yaoancy  occuired  in  the 
Queen's  Bench  owing  to  the  resig- 
nation of  Ohief  Justice  Finglass. 
Oromwell  suggested  that  Aylmer 
should  be  elevated  to  the  vacant 
seat,  and  the  King  was  about 
makine  the  appointment  when  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  upon  the  sug- 
gestion of  some  of  his  tenants  m 
the  county  Waterford,addressedhis 
Majesty  that  the  Ohief  Baron  was 
an  Ignorant  man,  and  unfit  for  the 
office ;  **  whereupon  the  King  was 
purty  sharp  with  Cromwell  for  re- 
commending so  improper  a  person. 
The  Prime  Minister  thereupon  and 
in  his  own  justification  asked  the 
King  to  send  for  the  Chief  Baron 
and  speak  to  him  so  that  his 
Highness  might  judee  for  himself ." 
The  King  did  so,  and  asked  Aylmer 
amongst  other  things  what  in  his 
opinion  was  the  true  cause  of  the 
decay  of  Ireland.  The  Chief 
Baron,  incensed  with  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  replied  that  absen- 
teeism was  the  sole  cause ;  that  the 
gentlemen  who  had  estates  in  this 
country  should  be  compelled  to 
live  upon  them;  if  they  did  not, 
that  their  estates  should  be  con- 
fiscated. The  King  said  that  those 
suggestions  of  the  Chief  Baron 
were  wise  ones,  and  that  he  would 
see  to  enforce  them,  and  so  his 
Majesty  did,  for  in  the  very  next 
Parliament  the  Absentee  Act  (28 
Henry  Yin.,  chap.  3)  was  passed, 
and  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
amongst  others,  was  stripped  of 
every  acre  he  possessed  in  Ireland.* 
Aylmer  was  immediately  on  his 
dismissal  from  the  King's  presence 
ordered  to  return  to  Ir^and,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1535,  and  on  the  12th  of  the  same 
month  was  appointed  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Bang's  Bench.  He  now 
joined  theKing'stroopsand  shewed 


that  he  was  at  once  a  statesmia, 
a  scholar,  and  a  soldier.  He  wm 
able  at  the  bow,  the  pen,  and  the 
sword ;  "  from  the  camp  of  your 
host "  (though  he  omits  to  mentum 
where  that  camp  is),  he  writes  to 
the  King  on  the  27th  of  August, 
1535,  that  "Lord  Thomas  Fiti- 
(}erald  and  his  accomplices  were 
willing  to  commune  with  JjofA 
Leoncurd  Gbrey  and  with  me  your 
Chief  Justice ;  and  we  beseech  of 
you  to  be  merciful  to  Lord  Thomas 
especially  as  concerning  his  life." 

The  changes  in  religion  whidi 
had  taken  place  in  the  neighbour- 
ing country  were  now  for  the  first 
time  (1536)  introduced  into  Ire- 
land; and  an  order  went  forth 
from  the  King  for  the  suppression 
of  the  monasteries.  This  order 
was  followed  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, 28  Henry  VIII.,  chap.  16, 
and  the  doomed  houses  onl} 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  seize  upon  their 
estates  and  effects ;  and  speaking 
of  that  commission,  the  Lords  <S 
the  Council,  of  whom  Chief  Justice 
Aylmer  was  one,  inform  the  Eling 
that  ^'as  to  the  suppression  m 
certain  monasteries  expressed  in  a 
commission  under  your  great  seal 
we  shall  proceed  thereunto  with 
such  convenient  speed  as  shall  be 
most  for  your  highness*s  profit."! 

The  Commissioners  commissioned 
for  the  suppression  of  the  abbeys 
were  John  Allen,  Master  of  the 
Bolls,  nephew  of  Archbishop  Allen, 
8ir  B.  Brabazon,  and  Sir  Gerald 
Aylmer,  Chief  Justice.  They  first 
visited  the  houses  in  the  ei^; 
and,  having  closed  them,  the  monJcs 
departed  from  those  retreats  in 
which  many  of  them  had  lived 
from  youth  to  old  age.  The  abbeys 
more  remote  were  next  visited, 
their  libraries  were  scattered, 
priceless  manuscripts  were  burnt, 


*  Vide  the  aoooimt  of  this  transaction  in  *<  Lodge*B  Peerage.*'    Bd.  1754,  toI.  iv. 
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the  cliurch  plate  was  vested  in  the 
liord  Chancellor  and  Chief  Justice 
for  the  use  of  his  Majesty,  the 
bells  were  taken  down  m)m  their 
lofty  bell  stages,  and  the  gardens 
and  the  fields  which  the  industry 
•of  the  monks  had  rescued  from 
i;he  forest  or  the  morass  were 
"vested  in  the  Commissioners  and 
«old  by  auction,  and  the  produce 
of  the  sale  was  sent  to  the  King. 
The  Commissioners  were  authorised 
by  their  commission  to  inquire  and 
report  on  the  immoralities  of  the 
inmates ;  specifying  the  names  of 
those  ''that  led  such  damnable 
lives";  but  when  their  work  was 
done  and  they  made  their  report, 
-they  faiTed  to  find  that  any  of  the 
.accusations  were  substantiated, 
and  the  Lord  Deputy,  Lord 
lioonard  Grey,  vainly  used  his 
influence  to  shelter  six  of  the 
religious  houses  from  ruin,  **  for," 
lie  writes  to  the  King,  "there  man- 
kind and  womankinde,  and  young 
<^lder  be  taught  in  religion, 
virtue,  and  the  English  tongue." 
iSelf -denial  was  their  rule  ;  many 
of  them  slept  on  the  ground  in 
their  habits,  sometimes  on  a  hard 
mat  or  a  rough  blanket,  and  the 
same  bundle  of  palm  leaves  served 
them  as  a  seat  by  day  and  a  pillow 
by  night.  Their  food  was  hnigal, 
and  they  used  to  be  awakened  at 
night  for  public  worship  ;  even 
sleep,  the  last  refuge  of  the  un- 
happy, was  rigorously  measured 
to  them. 

Of  the  Chief  Justice,  or  of  his 
acts  and  doings,nothing  is  recorded 
of  interest  during  the  years  1537 
and  1538,  but  in  1539  he  spent  the 
long  vacation  in  the  camp  of  Lord 
Xieonard  Grey,  in  his  expedition 
against  O'Neil  and  O'Donel.  The 
Cmief  Justice  was  then  rather 
touched  than  stricken  with  years. 
Hisuprightstatureandstronglimbs 
still  shewed  him  fully  equal  to  all 
the  exertions  and  fatigues  of  war. 
His  thick  eyebrows,  now  partially 


grizzled,  lowered  over  large  eyes 
full  of  dark  fire,  which  seemed  yet 
darker  from  the  uncommon  depth 
at  which  they  were  set  in  his  head. 
His  features,  naturally  strong  and 
harsh,  had  their  sternness  exag- 
gerated by  one  or  two  scars  re- 
ceived in  battle.  Those  features, 
naturally  calculated  to  express  the 
harsher  passions,  were  shaded 
during  the  term  in  his  Court  by 
the  judge's  cap,  and  durine  i^e 
vacation  in  the  field  of  battle  by 
an  open  steel  helmet  with  a  pro- 
jecting front,  without  a  visor,  over 
the  gorget  of  which  fell  the  black 
and  grizzled  beard  of  the  grim  old 
Chief  Justice.  His  whole  equip- 
ment was  that  of  a  rude  warrior 
negligent  of  his  exterior  even  to 
misanthropical  sullenness,  and  the 
harsh  and  haughty  tone  which  he 
had  acquired  in  court  and  which 
he  used  towards  his  attendants 
belonged  to  the  same  unpolished 
character.  Of  such  an  appearance 
was  the  Chief  Justice  as  he  rode 
on  a  powerful  horse  at  the  head  of 
a  troop  of  horsemen  in  pursuit  of 
the  Northern  chieftains  who  were 
returning  homewards,  encumbered 
with  enormous  spoils.  He  came 
up  with  the  Irish  at  Belahol,  in 
the  county  Monaghcm ;  a  battle 
ensued,  and  they  were  routed  with 
great  slaughter,  400  men  having 
been  left  dead  on  the  field,  and 
all  the  booty  recaptured.  Other 
judges  have  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  learning  in  the  law, 
but  it  remained  for  Chief  Justice 
Aylmer  to  win  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  and  under  the  Vice-regal 
banner,  the  chivalrous  order  of 
Knight  Banneret.  This,  conferred 
on  me  field  of  battle,  raises  this 
knight  to  a  rank  higher  than  the 
yoimger  sons  of  viscounts,  but 
in  the  roll  of  precedence  it 
brought  to  Sir  Oerald  Aylmer, 
as  we  must  henceforward  call 
him,    no    position    higher    than 
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he  had  previously  held,  because, 
as  Chief  Justice,  and  still  more  as 
Priyj    Oounoillor,  he    took    rank 
above    Knights    Banneret.      Nor 
were  the  rewards  showered  upon 
this  learned  warrior  confined  to 
idle  grants  of  Gbrand  Grosses  and 
Cordons ;  for  he  had  the  more  sub- 
stantial distinctions  of  the  lordship 
of  DoUardstown  and  other  lands, 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Eang  at 
the      recommendation     of     Lard 
Leonard  Ghrey.    The  Chief  Justice, 
nevertheless,   appears    afterwards 
to  have  been  one  of  the  witnesses 
examined  against  that  unfortunate 
Chief  Governor  when  tried  for  high 
treason  on  account  of  his  forbear- 
ance towards  certain  L'ish  chief- 
tains, and  on  account  of  his  having 
permitted  the  yoimg  Earl  of  Kil- 
aare  to  escape  from  Ireland.*  The 
trial,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  took 
place  in  "Westminster,  but  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Lrish  witnesses  appears 
to  have  been  taken  by  commission 
**  by  order  out  of  England  by  Sir 
Anthony  St.    Leger,    then    Lord 
Deputy  of  Lreland,ag^ainst  the  Lord 
Leonard    Grey,    his    predecessor, 
whereof  a  report  in  a  great  book 
was  made,  every  leaf  whereof  was 
subscribed  by  theeaid  Sir  Anthony 
St.  Leger,  and  sent  to  King  Henry 
Viil.,      whereupon      the     Lord 
Leonard  Grey  in    England    was 
arraigned,   condemned,   and  eze- 
outed  in  anno  1541."f  The  reforma- 
tion in  religion  went  on  during 
^le  remaining    years    of    Henry 
Viil.,    and  me    short   reign    of 
Bdward    "VI. ;    new    laws    were 
enacted  in  favour  of  the  new  order 
of  things,   old    laws    were  abro- 
gated ;  and  the  Chief  Justice  was 
ever  at  his  post  ready  to  administer 
the  laws  as  they  were  placed  before 
him ;  and  we  accordingly  find  that 
if  he  removed  the  lights  from  the 
altar    under     Edwurd     YI.,    he 


restored  them  under  Queen  Mazy 
and  removed  them  again  under 
Elizabeth. 

In  1552  Sir  Gerald  Aylxner  and 
Sir  Thomas  Cusacke,  Lord  Chanr 
cellor,  were,  in  the  absence  of  Sir 
James  Croft,  Lord  Deputy,  raised 
to  the  high  position  of  Chief  Go- 
vernors of  Ireland,  with  the  title 
of  Lords  Justices.     ''  These  to  be 
the  hed  of  the  Govemminte  duiiag 
his  Majesties'    pleasure,"    whiek 
appointment  was  made  *'  bjpatest, 
dated  at  Westminster  the  7  th  day 
of  November,  which  was  read  ia 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  as 
according  to  customs  of  the  old 
times}.''       Immediately  previoiis 
to    the    departure    of    the    Lord 
Deputy  for  England,  an  order  of 
the  Council,  which  was  attended 
by  Chief  Justice  Aylmer,  was  made 
for  preserving  the  records  thenee- 
forward    in    the    Library    of  St 
Patrick's  Cathedral,   whither  the 
Courts  had  been  removed  from  the 
Castle    on    the  surrender  of  the 
Cathedral  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
in  1546.     One  of  the  first  acts  d 
Queen    Mary's    €K>vemment  was 
to    direct    the  Privy    Coundl  in 
England  to  notify  her  Majesir's 
accession    to    the    throne    to  air 
Thomas  Cusacke  and  Sir  Gerald 
Aylmer,  Lords  Justices.  The  term 
of  their  continuance  in  this  office 
was  of  short  duration.     That  Sr 
Thomas  Cusacke   gave  the  most 
perfect  satisfaction  to  Queen  Maiy 
is  manifest  from   her    Majesty^ 
letter  to  him  on  the  14th  of  Decon- 
ber,  1568,  thanking  hun  for  "  The 
great  services  exhibited  unto  as 
and  our  dear  brother  Edward  YL, 
whose  soul  God  pardon,"  but  that 
the  Queen  held  Sir  Gerald  Aylmer 
in  the  like    affectionate  remem- 
brance is  not  so  very  dear.  It  may 
be  that  she  looked  with  indiffer- 
ence upon  one  who  had  been  aotive 
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in  the  suppression  of  the  monas- 
teries; he  was,  however,  con- 
tinued in  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice,  though  never  called  by  her 
Majesty  to  the  Privy  Council — 
neither  did  she  convey  him  ''the 
royal  assurances  of  her  great 
thanks,''  as  she  had  done  to  Sir 
Thomas  Cusacke.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice's name  henceforward  appears 
many  times  on  the  patent  roUs  as 
commissioner  for  gaol  delivery, 
bat  further  we  have  not  been 
enabled  to  find  any  other  ot  his 
acts  recorded  in  this  reign.  That 
ftaeen  Elizabeth  appomted  him 
Privy  Councillor  in  Ireland  ap- 
pears amongst  the  earliest  records 
of  her  reign,  but  he  was  then 
growing  old,  and  in  the  year  fol- 
krwinff  he  was  called  on  to  retire 
firom  me  Bench,  and  John  Plunket 
-was  offered  the  vacant  seat.  This 
apx>ears  from  the  instructions  given 
b^  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Lord 
l5eputy,  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  dated 
the  17th  of  July,  1569.  ''The 
Chief  Justice  of  our  chief  place, 
Gerald  Aylmer,  is  aged,  and  there- 
fore not  so  able  to  exercise  that 
office  as  heretofore,  and  there  has 
been  some  communication  that 
John  Plunket  should,  with  the 
aflsent  of  Gerald  Aylmer,  have 
the  Bame.  The  Deputy  shall  con- 
sider what  shall  be  best  for  our 


service,  and  prefer  Plimket  to  the 
office  or  otherwise  if  he  see  it  fitter 
so  to  do."*  Sir  Gerald  then  left 
the  Bench,  and  retired  into  private 
life ;  but  like  others  whose  minds 
were  long  accustomed  to  the  active 
duties  of  office,  he  was  soon 
oppressed  with  the  infirmities  of 
age.  When  old,  blind,  and  so 
infirm  that  he  was  able  only  to  be 
carried  from  his  bed  to  his  chair, 
he  used  (for  his  memory  was 
imimpaired)  to  describe  to  his 
Mends  the  abbeys  and  the  monas- 
teries where  he  had  spent  so  much 
of  his  early  days,  and  he  used  to 
deplore  that  he  had  taken  part  in 
their  suppression.  *'  The  young," 
says  Aristotle,  '*live  forward  in 
hope,  the  old  live  backwards  in 
memory."  In  his  ninetieth  year, 
however,  that  memory  began  to- 
fail  him,  and  in  a  manner  thafc  was 
painful  to  his  firiends.  Faces  of 
other  times  seemed  to  crowd  before 
him  as  he  sat,  and  what  that  now 
vacant  mind  had  once  known,  what 
those  now  sightless  eyes  had  once 
seen,  and  what  that  now  faltering 
tongue  could  once  relate  so  well^ 
musthave  been  the  thoughts  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  all  who  knew 
him.  He  died  in  his  ninety-first 
year,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
estates  by  his  son,  from  whom  are 
descended  the  Barons  Aylmer. 

OlIVEB  J.   BXJKKE. 
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Servetua  and  Calvin:   a  Mtudy  of 
-an  important  epoch  in  the  early  his- 
tory   of  the  Reformation,     By  B. 
WiUis,    M.D.      London:    H.    8. 
King  &  Co.  1877. 

Johannes  Calvinus  dies  hard, 
albeit  the  tendency  of  the  new  age 
sets  strongly  against  him.  The 
author  of  this  Tolmne  places  him 
in  a  historic  position  mat  surely 
no  one  would  wish  to  share  wim 
him  and  still  be  reputed  a  follower 
of  the  gentle  founder  of  Christianity. 
And  yet,  a  few  weeks  after  the 
publication  of  the  volume,  we  catch 
the  echo  of  the  strong  voice  of 
Mr.  Spurgeon  enlivening  a  picnic 
with  a  confident  avowal  oi  his 
unshaken  allegiance  to  the  theo- 
logical dogmatist  of  Geneva.  **  The 
longer  he  lived,"  said  Mr.  Spur- 
geon,-* "the  clearer  did  it  appear 
tiiat  John  Calvin's  system  was  the 
nearest  to  perfection;  for,  if  all 
other  divines  stood  on  each  other's 
shoulders  they  would  not  reach  up 
to  the  reformer's  toes."  Now,  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  little  as  he  may  believe 
it,  is  something  of  a  poet ;  the  rude 
and  powerful  metaphors  with  which 
he  interlards  his  discourses  and 
holds  to  him  his  huge  auditory,  are 
evidence  of  his  artistic  faculty.  It 
may  want  culture,  but  it  is  there. 
Let  him  place  his  cpngregation  on 
the  shoulders  one  of  another,  and 
standing  on  tiptoe  on  the  human 
pile  (the  necessary  process,  as  he 
avers;  gaze  upon  John  Calvin's 
face.  There  are  many  authentio 
portraits,  there  is  "a  good  one  in 


the  present  volume,  skilfully  etdied 
by  Dr.  Willis's  daughter.  If  «^ 
sturdy  preacher  and  manful  wozker 
will  look  with  earnest  eyes  upon 
the  face  of  his  idol,  can  his  moat 
imaginative  glance  see  therein  tiie 
lineaments  of  the  '*  man  of  Ood?** 
In  that  melancholy  jowl  is  theit 
any  of  that  quality  of  gladness  Uut 
TOes  by  the  name  of  **  grace  "  ?  In 
mose  lack-lustre  eyes  is  there  anj 
love  ?  In  those  harsh,  leng^ened 
lines  is  there  a  trace  of  the  dimp- 
ling K^niality  of  food  will  ?  OonU 
that  hard  and  u^y  mouth  relax  to 
the  angelic  smile  of  sympathy  f  It 
is  no  pagan  view  that  leads  us  to 
test  the  face  and  action  of  a  pio- 
fessed  religious  teacher  by  tlie 
instinct  of  spiritual  beauty.  If  a 
painter  would  but  make  a  picture 
of  Jesus  blessing  little  childreB, 
and  over  the  face  of  the  Master 
paint  in,  by  way  of  palimpsest,  tke 

floomy  lantern- jaws,  the  unlovdj 
rows,  never  burning  with  noUe 
fire,  the  self-centred,  cold,  repul- 
sive look  of  Calvin,  even  Mr. 
Spurgeon  might  be  led  to  allow 
that  the  satire  was  too  terriUe, 
and  that  he  could  no  longer  serre 
two  masters  so  different.  The  one 
ignobly  points  to  the  depresaiiig 
certainty  of  the  chamel  hooie, 
offering  for  comfort  the  fataHm 
of  hell  and  a  labyrinth  of  meta- 
physics; the  other  enfranchises  ^ 
spirit  by  leading  it  out  into  the 
sidbt  of  dawn. 

I>r.  Willis,  in  this  volume,  skewt 
strongly  his  sympathy  for  Senretas. 
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Seryetus  is  a  free-hittingy  strongly 
'•convinced,  somewhat  arrogant  theo- 
logian; educated  for  the  Church 
^ut  inclined  to  rationalism,  and 
chiefly  distinguished  for  his  dis- 
covery of  thepulmonary  circulation, 
tind  for  being  free  in  an  age  when 
liberaH^  of  bought  was  the  excep- 
'tion.  He  edited  several  important 
works,  and  made  some  important 
-acquaintances.  Amonff  these  were 
Andrea  Yesalius  and  (Mvin. 

Servetus  appears  to  have  been 
possessed    by    an    idea  that    the 
lEleformers  of  the  time,  being,  as  it 
were,  heretics  themselves,   mieht 
-liave  ready  sympathy  for  a  brother 
heretic.     But  he  soon  was  unde- 
ceived ;    hia  heresy  was  not  the 
'  chosen  one.     The  account  of  his 
collisions  with  Calvin,  when  both 
were  yoimg,   and    afterwards,   is 
aomewhat  mtricate,   for  Servetus 
lived  for  many  years   of  his  life 
xinder  a  name  derived  from  that 
x>f  his  native  place. 

At  intervals  Servetus  kept  en- 
deavouring to  draw  Calvin  into 
discussion  with  himself  on  theolo- 
.^cal  subjects.  This  pestering 
seems  to  have  irritated  Uie  great 
dogmatist ;  and  the  attitude  of  the 
•pair,  one  toward  the  other,  is  not 
unlike  the  mutual  relations,  as 
xegards  temper,  of  a  black  dog  and 
B,  brown. 

The  earlier  communications 
between  Servetus  and  Calvin  had . 
consisted  mainly  in  the  former 
sending  his  books  to  the  latter, 
which  were  sharply  criticised  by 
him  ;  his  criticisms  in  turn  being 
criticised  themselves,  and  his  dis- 
paragement returned  with  interest. 

But  afterwards  the  correspond- 
-ence  took  a  new  phase.      To  settle 
Servetus,  Calvin  sent  him  a  book 
<rf  his  own,  **The  Institutions  of 
the  Christian  Beligion."  Far  from 
vefiTecting  its  purpose,   it  brought 
from  Servetus  a  stinging  criticism. 
What  made  the  assault  of  argu- 
ment   more    trying   to    Calvin's 


susceptibilities  was  that  it  consisted 
in  very  freely  expressed  annota- 
tions on  the  margin  of  the  very 
copy  that  had  been  sent  to  Serve- 
tus, the  book  itself  being  the 
recognised  canon  of  the  newly- 
foimded  Church,  the  masterwork 
that  was  to  overthrow  all  oppo- 
sition. 

At  length  Calvin's  devil  was 
raised;  he  wrote  in  1546  to  a 
friend : — '*  Servetus  wrote  to  me 
lately,  and  besides  his  letter  sent 
me  a  great  volume  full  of  his 
ravings,  telling  me  with  audacious 
arrogance  that  I  should  there  find 
things  stupendous  and  unheard  of 
until  now.  He  offers  to  come 
hither  if  I  approve.  But  I  will 
not  pledge  my  faith  to  him.  For 
did  he  come,  if  I  have  any  autho- 
rity here,  /  should  never  suffer  him 
to  go  away  alive.  (Nam  si  venerit, 
modo  valeat  mea  authoritas,  vivimi 
exire  nunquam  patiar)." 

The  arraignment  of  Servetus  is 
a  long  story,  and  we  cannot  shew 
here  how  the  concealed  hand  of 
Calvin  directed  the  prosecution, 
and  gathered  and  disposed  so  as 
to  be  most  effective  in  their  deadly 
work,  the  various  compromising 
documents.  Suffice  it  that  the 
trial  resulted — most  unexpectedly 
to  the  heretic—  in  his  condemnation 
to  death  by  slow  fire.  Servetiis 
asked  for  an  interview  with  his 
powerful  opponent  in  his  cell. 
This  was  granted,  and  Calvin's 
account  of  the  meeting,  though 
very  cautiously  worded,  is  most 
instructive : — 

''  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted  with 
me.  To  which  he  replied,  that  he 
desired  to  ask  my  pardon.  I  then 
said  that  I  had  never  prosecuted  any- 
one on  merely  personal  grounds ; 
that  I  had  admonished  bim  with  all 
the  gentleness  I  could  command  as 
many  as  sixteen  years  ago,  and  not 
without  danger  to  my  own  life  had 
spared  no  pain  to  cure  him  of  his 
errors.  But  all  in  vain  !  My  expos- 
tulations appeared  rather  to  excite 
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Hii  bild.  Quilting  speech  of  myself, 
however,  I  then  desired  him  rather 
to  ask  pardon  of  the  Eternal  Ood, 
towards  whom  he  had  shewn  himself 
but  too  contumelious,  presuming,  as 
he  had  done,  to  take  from  his  essence 
the  three  hypostases  that  pertain  to 
it ;  and  saying  that  were  it  possible 
to  shew  a  personal  distinction  between 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  we 
should  have  a  three-headed  Cerberus 
for  a  God ;  with  much  beside  that 
need  not  now  be  repeated.  Seeing, 
ere  long,  that  all  I  said  went  for 
nothing,  and  feeling  indisposed  to 
trespass  on  the  time  of  the  magis- 
trates, or  to  appear  something  more 
than  my  Master  (!),  in  obedience  to 
the  precept  of  Paul,  I  took  my  leave 
of  the  heretic, — self-conderMied,** 

What  diould  poor  Servetns  have 
prayed,  if  he  had  followed  Calvin's 
advice?  "Heavenly  Father,  I 
am  sorry  I  cannot  see  in  Thee  the 
true  hypostases,  exactly  as  Calvin 
sees  them.  It  must  be  very  wicked 
not  to  understand  metaphysics, 
for  they  are  having  me  burned  for 
thinkings  as  I  do  think.  I  have 
asked  Calvin  to  forgive  me :  I  now 
ask  forgiveness  of  Thee."  On  the 
scaffold  he  said  what  may  be  taken 
as  the  text  of  toleration,  ''If  he 
had  erred,  it  was  in  ignorance." 
He  was  interrupted  by  Calvin's 
intimate,  Farel,  who  told  him 
that  ''to  obtain  any  favour  he 
should  begin  by  acknowledging 
and  shewing  contrition  for  his 
errors."  That  is  to  sav,  his  igno- 
rance was  not  to  be  dispellea  by 
light,  but  was  to  be  crushed  into 
dark  conformity  by  the  mandate 
of  a  Protestant  Pope.  Servetus 
heeded  not,  and  went  on  to  say 
that  "he  had  done  nothing  to 
deserve  death;  he  prayed  God, 
nevertheless,  to  forgive  his  enemies 
and  persecutors."  The  critical 
works  he  had  sent  to  Calvin  were 
bound  to  him,  no  doubt  as  a 
wei^htv  stone  to  drag  him  into 
the  hell  of  Calvin's  morbid  meta- 
physical dreams.  He  was  burned 
on  the  27th  of  October,  1553. 


lUusirious  IriikiDinMn.  By 
E.  Owens  Blackbume.  London: 
Tinsley  Bros. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  Irish- 
woman who  ever  has  done,  or  ever 
could  do,  anythinfi^  ?  " 

It  is  said  that  t£e  above  inquiiy 
from  an  unbelieving  KngiishmaH 
provoked  Miss  Blackbume  into  the 
production  of  these  memoirs  of  hsr 
countrywomen.  Whatever  other 
result  she  has  aimed  at  or  attained, 
she  has  fairly  proved  that  Irish- 
women can  do  and  have  doae 
many  things.  They  have  beea 
pretty,  witty,  fascinating,  wild, 
pious,  learned,  charitable,  aad 
variously  distinguished. 

We  are  compelled  to  oonfoM 
that  the  Irish  brilliancy  must  be 
capable  of  pretty  nearly  everything 
when  we  are  presented  with  a 
choice  of  heromes  from  Queen 
M6ave,  or  Medbh  (the  supposed 
original  of  Queen  Mab)  down  to 
Pee  Woffinpton,  "  The  Wild  Irish 
Oin,"  Felicia  Hemans,  Maris 
Edgeworth,  and  the  Countess  ol 
BL^sington.  There  are  womoi  of 
undoubted  intellectual  abilities  in 
our  authoress's  long  list :  actreasm 
who,  like  Peg  Wo&igton,  ase  still 
famous ;  women  remarked  in  their 
own  homes  for  piety,  oooidka 
sense,  and  charity;  and  wx»iis« 
whose  power  lay  in  pretty  &u)es, 
like  the  "  beautiful  Q-unnina^tons,'* 
those  "  Couutessed  and  domUe- 
Duohessed"  ladies,  whose  fair 
faces  are  still  a  tradition. 

The  volumes  give  evidence  that 
a  great  amount  of  labour  and  re^ 
search  has  been  spent  upon  them, 
many  of  the  stones  having  besa 
obtained  from  early  Irish  niann- 
scripts,  and  some  of  the  later  &oks 
drawn  from  private  letters.  Tke 
vicissitudes  and  strange  expe- 
riences of  remarkable  persons 
must  alwavs  carry  interest  with 
them;  and  these  pages  oonAain 
many  curious  stories  of  real  life. 
In  uiese  days   of    "ladj-kstfa'' 
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and  lady-doctors,  when  women  are 
-endeavouring  to  fill  all  manner  of 
positions  in  me,  how  many  would 
•care  to  occupy  a  post  such  as  that 
-which  Miss  Owenaon,  afterwards 
Liady  Morgan,— always '  *  The  Wild 
Irish  Girl,^'  once  filled  ? 

"  The  same  year  Miss  Owenson 
w^ent  on  a  visit  to  Lady  Abercom,  at 
Haron's  Court,  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land. They  bad  read  her  novels,  and 
were  pleased  with  them  ;  they  met 
^he  authoress,  and  were  charmed. 
They  proposed  that  she  should  come 
and  live  with  them  and  amuse  them. 
At  first  she  demurred;  but,  acting 
upon  the  advice  of  her  friends,  she 
at  length  acceded  to  the  request  of 
the  Marquis  and  Marchioness." 

The  trial  of  such  a  life  was  that 
^'she  had  to  bear  with  all  their 
tempers,  and  was  expected  to  be 
always  in  ffood  spirits."  The  re- 
ward she  obtained  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  society  was  of  course  very 
valuable  to  a  rising  yoxmg  au- 
^oress. 

**  They  were  very  stately  and  verv 
grand  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  extremely 
Idnd  to  her.  Here  she  met  the  great 
-ones  of  the  earth.  The  Aberooms 
took  her  to  London  with  them,  where 
4ihe  sold  her  book,  'The  Missionary,' 
for  a  good  sum  ;  sat  to  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  to  have  her  portrait  painted ; 
was  presented  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  dined  with  her !" 

The  sentence  in  which  this  lively 
lady  describes  her  future  husband. 
Dr.  Morgan,  is  enough  to  give  us 
the    colour    of  her    character ; — 

" '  Barritig  his  wild,  unfounded  love 
for  me,'  says  Glorvina,  when  writing 
on  the  subject  to  Mrs.  Lefano^  '  the 
Ksreature  is  perfection.' " 

Amone  the  miscellaneous  he- 
roines IS  numbered  the  lady 
Freemason,  whose  entrance  into 
the  Order  was  so  romantic.  She 
had  accidentally  witnessed  a  por- 
tion of  the  Masonic  ordeal;  and 
on  attempting  to  escape  from  the 
xoom,   foimd   the    door  guarded. 


and  with  a  shriek  which  roused 
the  brethren,  fainted. 

*'  Their  first  care  was  to  resuscitate 
Miss  St.  Leger  without  alarming  the 
house,  and  then  to  endeavour  to  learn 
from  her  how  much  she  had    wit- 
nessed     She    confessed    the    whole 
truth,   and,  many  of  the  members 
being  furiously  enraged  at  the  trans- 
action, she  was  placed  under  guard 
of  the  tiler  and  a  member,  in  the 
very  room  where  she  had  lain  perdue. 
The  members  of  the  Lodge  reassem- 
bled,  and    deliberated    as  to   what, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  to  be 
done.      For    two    long    hours    the 
wretched  girl  listened  to  the  angry 
discussion,  and  heard  her  death  de- 
liberately proposed  and  seconded.     It 
is  said  that  she  was  only  saved  from 
immediate  death  by  the  moving  and 
earnest  supplication  of  her  younger 
brother.     At  length   the  good  sense 
of     some    succeeded     in     calming, 
in     some     measure,     the     irritated 
feelings    of    the    majority,      when, 
after    much    more    had    been    said, 
and    many    things    had     been    pro- 
posed, she  was  given  the  option  of 
submitting  to  the  Masonic  ordeal  to 
the  extent  she  had  witnessed  ;  and, 
if  she  refused,  the    brethren    were 
again  to  consult.     Being  waited  upon 
to  decide,  Miss  St.  Leger,  exhausted 
and  terrified  by  the  storminess  and 
earnestness  of  the  debate,  gladly  and 
unhesitatingly  accepted  the  offer." 

Aa  "the  brethren  generously 
admit  her  many  admirable  quali- 
ties, and  are  unanimous  in  de- 
claring that  far  from  regretting 
her  admission  into  their  society, 
they  consider  her  name  and  good 
deeds  reflect  a  lustre  upon  the 
Masonic  body,"  it  is  perhaps  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  Freemasons 
have  not  repeated  the  experi- 
ment. 

The  true  history  and  reasons  for 
the  secluded  life  of  the  '*  Ladies  of 
Llangollen  "  will  be  interesting  to 
those  who  have  heard  of  these 
independent  women,  and  wondered 
what  mystery  it  was  that  led  them 
to  choose  to  live  apart  from  all 
their  friends.     Their  attempt  to 
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live  unknown  was  a  notable  failure, 
for  they  were  visited  by  the  cele- 
brities of  the  time. 

Miss  Blackbume's  entertaining 
Yolumes  will  doubtless  find  many 
readers. 


The  Soul  and  Mow  it  Found  Me, 
By  Edward  Maitland.  London: 
TinsleyBros.  1877. 

Some  old  thinker  whose  name 
or  period  we  cannot  recall  at 
the  moment,  exclaimed  once,  in 
a  moment  of  ideal  passion, 
"  I  am  drunk,  but  not  with  wine ; 
I  have  tasted  of  the  esoteric  doc- 
trines." If  our  old  thinker  was  a 
wise  man,  he  waited  until  he  be- 
came sober  before  he  gave  to  the 
world  his  message  concerning 
things  occult.  Or,  if  his  impetus 
of  thought  was  too  strons^  to  resist, 
he  turned  it  into  the  (Siannel  of 
poetry,  and  his  molten  lava  became 
crystallised  by  method,  and  thus 
no  longer  insane.  Mr.  Maitland 
has  lately  learned  some  things 
new  to  him,  but  not  new  to  many 
a  quiet  soul  whose  heart  has  seen 
more  than  the  mind  can  tell.  In- 
stead, however,  of  letting  the 
bright  light  of  new  vision  dwell 
in  him  until  it  becomes  fruitfid, 
and  able  to  make  luminous  his 
most  practical  and  everyday 
thought ;  instead  of  waiting  imtil 
he  should  become  sober  himself 
after  his  spiritual  intoxication, 
Mr.  Maitland  has  poured  himself 
forth  in  wild  metaphysic  enthu- 
siasm, very  likely  to  be  mistaken 
by  homely  people  for  insanity. 
He  does  not  appear  to  be  insane 
in  the  plain  mimdane  sense  of  the 
word,  but  he  is  erratic  in  the  sense 
in  which  a  cloudy  seer  like  Wil- 
liam Blake  is  at  times  deemed 
insane.  That  is,  he  is  conscious 
of  a  glory  of  existence  transcending 
the  monotony  of  every  day,  and  the 
sense  of  it  somewhat  lifts  him  off 
his    balance,    and    prevents    his 


rightly  exercising  the  faculties  of 
quiet  observation  and  compaiiaon 
with  regard  to  mundane  affairs. 
It  is  a  pity  for  his  litentiT  fame, 
and  what  is  more,  for  his  literaiy 
influence,  that  he  has  not  been 
wise  enough  to  wait,  and  digest 
his  revelations  before  ponzing 
them  out  on  the  world  in  an 
unrestrained  flood.  For  like  a 
stream  after  excessive  rain,  the 
course  of  his  thought  is  vrild,  and 
bears  upon  its  bosom  a  miscel- 
laneous collection  made  up  of  bits 
of  rubbish  and  a  few  floating 
flowers  of  beauty,  gathered  by  the 
random  wave. 

He  reminds  one  of  a  man  who 
in  a  dream  appears  to  be  com- 
posing a  poem.  What  fire,  what 
luminous  flow,  what  mighty 
thoughts,  what  easy  eloquence! 
In  the  morning  he  remembers  a 
few  lines ;  but  whither  has  fled 
the  magical  quality  of  the  verse  ? 
It  seems  rather  ordinary.  We 
would  not  say  that  Mr.  Maitland 
has  produced  nothing  worth  having, 
but  it  is  evident  that  he  has  be^ 
carried  away  by  the  idea  of  being 
the  creator  of  something  unusually 
great,  and  so  has  brought  himself 
into  a  deplorable  likeness  to  the 
dreaming  poet  we  have  named. 
In  the  confused  torrent  of  his 
book,  it  is  the  reader  who  has  to 
find  steppine-stones,  and  pick  out 
what  is  worth  having,  whereas  the 
author  ought  to  have  both  shaped 
into  ordeny  form  the  channel  of 
his  thought,  and  himself  have 
chosen  the  objects  of  beauty  and 
truth  that  might  flow  dowti  it» 
current. 

Mr.  Maitland's  book  ia  mainly 
an  account  of  his  spirituaHstie 
experiences ;  he  gives  in  full  many 
visions,  most  of  which  had  better 
have  been  omitted,  for  though  pos- 
sessed of  much  beauty  of  colour  they 
have  evidently  been  projected  upon 
a  mental  tissue  so  pretematurally 
sensitive  and  excitable  as  to  pre- 
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sent  the  details  in  portentoualy 
enlarged,  and,  as  it  were,  gaseous 
forms,  too  much  like  the  weird 
imaginings  of  a  WilMe  Collins. 
A  more  tranquil  mirror  might  have 
reflected  any  essential  truth  these 
visions  may  possess  in  a  simpler 
and  more  valuable  state. 

Mr.  Maitland's  revelation  is  that 
the  function  of  religions  is  the  cul- 
ture of  the  soul,  the  method  of 
which    culture    consists,  in   "the 
perfecting  of  the  body  by  means 
of  pure  Jiving,  in  respect  of  diet 
and  habit,  and  of  the  mind  by  the 
practice  of  pure  thinking  and  feel- 
ing,  and  uie  cultivation    of  the 
intmtioDS    and    sympathies,    and 
the  encouragement  of  aspiration 
towards    the    highest    perfection 
conceivable."    This  is  pure  and 
ffood,  though  perhaps  somewhat 
thin  and  intellectuaused ;  but  his 
mistake  lies  in  deeming  that  for 
such  a  revelation  to  be  produced 
is  to  imply  the  beginning  of  a 
grand  Begeneration.  Would  it  were 
so  !  unf  ortimateiy  a  very  plebeian 
proverb   comes  to   our  mind    as 
apposite  here: — "You  may  take 
a  horse  to  the  water,  but  you  can't 
make  him  drink."     Let  Mr.  Mait- 
land  digest  and  make  as  rational 
as  x>ossiDle  what  truths  he  may  be 
fortunate  enough  to  receive,  but 
let  him  be  wise  enough  to  realise 
that  though  no  effort  be  wasted, 
it  may  not  be  given  him  to  trans- 
form the  world  at  once  into  aspi- 
rational    children,    wistful     after 
higher  knowledge.     Doubtless  the 
!Ruler  of  the  world  has  patience, 
and  has  made  even  rest  a  part  of 
growth,   which  growth    may    be 
proceeding  none  the  less  surely 
because  it  is  so  slow. 

In  his  enthusiasm  for  pure  diet, 
and  noble  hatred  of  cruelty,  the 
author  sees  little  in  society  as  it  is 
but  a  brood  of  ruthless  camivora, 
making  blood  and  sacrifice  of 
others,  combined  with  worship  of 
self,  liie  rule  of  life.      There  is 


some  truth  here,  but  how  untruth- 
ful it  is  made  by  being  so  utterly 
overstrained. 

In  deplorably  ludicrous  juxta- 
position to  what  profess  to  be 
world-revelations,  are  details  of 
the  changes  taking  place  in  the 
author's  personal  habits,  which  it 
would  have  been  weU  for  him  to 
reserve  for  a  separate  work  on  the 
Diet  and  Dress  of  Prophets. 

The  intellectual  powers  which 
made  the  author  of  "Higher  Law" 
and  "The  Pilgrim  and  the  Shrine" 
a  notable  novelist,  we  hope  to  see 
again  exercised  with  more  reason 
and  less  effervescence.  All  that  is 
best  and  most  essential  in  the  pre- 
sent volume  might  have  been  com- 
pressed into  a  brief  and  cabn 
philosophic  essay. 


Lazy  Lays,  By  W.  H.  Harrison. 
London :  38,  Qreat  Bussell  Street,. 
W.C. 

This  is  a  medley  of  comic  and 
sentimental  verse,  intermingled 
with  a  few  prose  sketches,  and 
bound  in  a  cover  of  somewhat 
powerful  design.  We  prefer  the 
comic  to  the  sentimental  element 
in  the  book,  for  we  do  not  suppose 
that  the  author  would  lay  claim  to 
the  possession  of  ''  the  vision  and 
the  faculty  divine,"  and  verse 
without  the  excuse  of  real  poetic 
^Q  requires  technical  merit  of  a 
very  high  order  to  give  it  any 
value.  Some  of  the  comic  verse  is 
fair  in  its  way,  but  somewhat  too 
local  in  its  allusions  to  be  of 
general  interest. 

In  one  instance,  however,  we 
think  a  satirical  hit  of  Mr.  Harri- 
son's happy  enough  to  deserve 
special  commendation.  It  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  review  of  the  volume 
of  "Lazy  Lays"  itself,  and  is 
an  excellent  take-off  of  the  kind 
of  critic  who  has  only  half  an  eye 
to  spare  for  the  responsibilities 
of  weighing  and  measuring  the 
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literary  produce  that  may  come 
"before  him,  but  has  two  eyes  very 
wide  open  for  an  order  for  profit- 
able advertisements  in  his  ioumal; 
and  on  the  streng^  of  being  a 
business  success  looks  grandly 
down  upon  stniggUng  enterprise 
of  a  more  purely  literary  order. 
The  ima^ary  reviewer  manifests 
his  combmed  dignity  and  grace  as 
follows : — 

In  a  column  of  books  on  our  table 
piled, 
We  perceive  The  Lcui/y  Lays, 
And  the  work  having  thus  been  ob- 
served by  Us, 
We  feel  it  deserves  great  praise. 

But  Our  space  is  so  small  in  these 
stirring  times, 
For  aught  but  weighty  themes, 
And  the  Universe  needs  so  much  care 
from  Us, 
That  We  shun  all  rhyming  dreams. 

Our  greatly  increased  circulation  just 
now. 
Drives   tremors    through    Church 
and  State, 


^t  advertisements  brought    up   to 
ten  p.m., 
Wdl  not  reach  Our  hands  too  late. 

We  regret  the  jealousy,  envy,  and 
hate 
Rival  poets  will  shew,  and  their 
fuss 
At  Our  words  for  this  book,  but  Wa 
say  once  more, 
That  The  Lays  have  been  seen  bj 
Us. 

A  story  how  Hadji  Al  Shacabac, 
an  amiable  Turk,  was  photo- 
graphed, is  well  done ;  and  a  brief 
paper  on  ''  Materialistic  Heligion  " 
attacks  science  from  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Berkeleyan  idealism, 
something  after  the  plan  so  fulh* 
carried  out  in  Mr.  Doubleday^i 
"Matter  for  Materialists."  We 
notice  the  assertion  that  Profeasoir 
Huxley  "says  that  if  he  were 
comneUed  to  choose  between  pure 
idealism  and  pure  materialisni,  he 
should  select  the  former."  "llie 
Lazy  Lays "  has  come  out  rather 
earlv,  but  belongs  to  the  dass  of 
Christmas  books. 
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THE    FOLK-LORE    OF    CHRISTIANITY. 

By  F.  E.  Ooitdke,  C.K 


Thb  pen  of  that  Augustiniaii 
monk  whicli,  in  the  memorable 
dream  of  the  Elector  Frederick 
of  Saxony,  rattled  as  if  made  of 
iron,  has  not  only  severed  from 
the  Fapal  chair  a  third  part  of 
Latin  C^iristendom,  but  has  origi- 
nated a  disintegrating  movement 
of  which  it  is  hard  to  foretell  the 
limit. 

Amon^  the  various  and  varied 
pommmuons  which  agree  in  hold- 
bg  the  central  principle  of  the 
revolt  of  Luther,  this  disinte- 
grating process  has  been  more 
rapid  in  its  advance,  during  the 
[»ast  half -century,  than  during  the 
^receding  three  hundred  years. 
Ln  some  provinces  of  Protestant 
[Christendom  schools  of  opinion 
nay  be  said  to  have  beoome  ahnost 
\a  numerous  as  individuals.  It  is 
rue  that  a  moresUemmi  of  this 
lature  has  at  times  been  found  to 


be  preliminary  to  a  true  and  dur- 
able reconstruction  of  theory.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  disg^uise  the 
danger  attendant  on  the  process. 

Differences  thus  arising,  how- 
ever, have  been  said  to  be  only 
those  of  detail.  Every  detail  may, 
in  its  turn,  be  questioned  or  dis- 
puted; but  it  is  urged  that  the 
accordance  of  opinion,  in  the  mass, 
far  outweighs  the  discord,  in  par- 
ticulars. It  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  view  can  be  main- 
tained. The  moment  we  go  be- 
yond the  first  line  of  the  Apostles'' 
Creed,  we  enter  on  the  region  of 
controversy;  nor  do  we  quit  it 
imtil  we  reach  the  expression  of 
faith  in  life  everlasting  at  the* 
dose.  But  the  solvent  action  of 
the  principle  of  the  Bef  ormation 
is  more  tnorough^than  any  ques- 
tion of  detail.  It  goes  to  the  vei^ 
fundamental  conception  of  Ohristi* 
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anity.  It  involves  not  only  the 
items  of  creed,  but  the  method  of 
the  construction  of  creed.  Omnis 
ratio,  et  naturalis  investigation  Jid&m 
sequi  debet;  non  preeedtre,  nee  «n- 
fringere,  are  the  words  of  Thomas 
k  Kempis.  Such,  before  the  era 
of  Luther,  was  the  aU  but  universal 
tenet  of  Christendom.  Such,  so 
long  as  the  stately  fabric  of  the 
Latin  Church  maintained  its 
unshaken  imity,  was  Catholic 
Christianity. 

But  when,  owing  rather  to  its 
own  corruption  than  to  the  philo- 
sophic acumen  of  its  assailants, 
the  Papacy  lost  the  prescriptive 
sign  01  truth,  quod  ubique,  quod 
semper,  quod  ah  omnibus,  the  maxim  of 
the  author  **De  Lnitatione  Christi" 
was  reversed,  at  least  amid  the 
Protestant  camp.  Beason  and 
natural  investigation  were  boldly 
appealed  to  as  the  precursors  and 
parents  of  Faith.  It  was  no 
longer  as  obeying  the  voice  of  the 
Church,  but  as  listening  to  the 
dictates  of  reason,  and  to  the  testi- 
mony of  history,  that  men  were 
now  called  on  to  believe. 

The  contrast  was  absolute.  That 
6uch  a  contest  should  have  arisen 
so  late  in  the  history  of  Christi- 
anity may  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  a  fallacy  long  lurked 
unseen  in  the  double  sense  of  the 
word  Fides.  In  one  sense,  and 
that  is  the  primary  and  original 
sense,  the  Latin  maxim  declares  a 
fundamental  religious  truth.  In 
the  later,  ^nd  opposite  sense,  it 
becomes  tiie  very  fbuntain  of  super- 
stitious error.  Faith,  when  it 
signifies  trust,  imderlies  all  true 
Iteligion.  An  instinctive  belief  in 
what  is  true,  good,  loving,  and 
noble  is  a  heritage  that  human 
kind  have  never  altogether  lost. 
The  instinct  of  the  child  is  to 
trust ;  and  evil  are  those  influences 
and  those  instructors  that  first  cor- 
rupt this  Divinely  implanted  in- 
stinct.    The    acceptance    of   any 


form  of  religionmust  be  subordinate 
to  this  trustful  spirit.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  man  may  be  oon- 
vinced,  by  phenomena  that  appeal 
to  the  reason,  that  he  is  addrased 
by  a  supernatural  power.  But  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow,  from 
such  a  conviction,  tiiat  it  is  liglit 
to  obey  the  counsel  thus  giveiL 
Unless  the  voice  from  the  unseen 
world  be  in  accordance  with  iix 
dictates  of  conscience,  it  is  wrong 
to  obey  its  mandates.  Man  may 
be  convinced  that  he  is  in  the  pre- 
sence of  superior  power.  But  las 
obedience  is  due  only  to  superior 
goodness.  Any  other  obedience  is 
that  of  terror,  not  that  of  trait 
It  degrades,  instead  of  elevadi^. 
him  who  yields  it.  Thus  it  is  to 
the  instinctive  principle  of  Natunl 
Beligion  that  Kevealed  fieligiisi 
must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  i&- 
debted  for  its  establishment  amoog 
mankind.  In  this  sense,  and  n 
this  alone,  Faith  must  precede 
Beason. 

But  with  the  resistless  diangv 
that  is  shewn  by  the  records  d 
human  language  to  have  sw^ 
over  human  habit  and  opinion 
the  signification  of  the  word  YwA 
has  slowly  but  completely  altered. 
From  trust  it  has  come  to  signify 
creed.  From  a  moral,  it  has  Pf;^s«d 
to  an  intellectual  virtue.  Wli«i 
Faith  is  regarded  as  synonyma«s 
with  creed,  it  is  a  mischieTtw 
error  to  speak  of  it  as  aiiteeed€Bt 
to,  or  independent  of,  Beasos^ 
That  dogma  is  the  very  keystone  d 
spiritual  tyranny,  the  very  hs- 
talice  of  superstitious  blindneai. 
When  a  creed  is  spoken  of  is 
something  to  be  '*  proved  by  mo* 
certain  warrants,"  it  is  broag^ 
under  the  control  of  Beason.  It  is 
made  dependent  on  the  reeulAs  d 
literary  research,  and  of  critical 
acumen.  It  does  not  precede,  boi 
follow,  investigation. 

It  is  obvious  that  with  regurd  to 
a   faith    of   this   description- 
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organised  Bystem  of  belief,  which 
is  said  to  be  based  on  certain  and 
distinct  proof — ^literary  and  critical 
inyestig^tion  has  an  importance 
which  did  not  exist  with  relation 
to  the  moral  instinct  of  trust.  It 
is  to  this  fact  that,  historically 
regarded,  the  disintegration  and 
csrumbling  away  of  so  much  that 
was  once  held  to  be  essential  to 
tlie  very  name  of  Christianity  is  to 
l>e  attributed.  If  the  process  of 
reconstruction  is  to  commence 
when  that  of  disintegration  has 
l>eoome  complete,  we  cannot  be 
very  far  from  the  dawn  of  the 
period  of  reorganisation. 

There  is,  however,  a  considera- 
tion of  cardinal  importance  with 
regard  to  the  relation  between 
faith  and  re£U3on  which  has,  per- 
Iiaps,  never  yet  received  adequate 
attention.  It  has  been  instinctively 
grasped  by  some  of  the  keenest 
minds  of  our  day.  It  has  influ- 
enced the  conduct  of  many  whose 
minds  are  not  of  the  -  keenest. 
Much  that  is  otherwise  perplexing 
in  the  movement  of  that  double 
wave  of  conflicting  opinion  that 
now  stirs  and  vexes  society  becomes 
intelligible  from  the  point  of  view 
thus  indicated.  The  consideration 
in  question  is  this :  There  is  in 
reli^on  something  which  is  not  the 
product  of  the  reasoning  faculty, 
which  can  be  only  partially  grasped 
or  controlled  by  the  reason,  and 
which,  nevertheless,  is  real,  true, 
vital,  and  of  a  mighty  efficiency. 
Beligion  affects  the  heart,  as  well 
as  the  brain ;  the  emotions,  as  well 
as  the  intelligence.  This  emotional, 
poetic  element  of  religion  may  be, 
and  ought  to  be,  controlled  by 
reason,  but  can  never  be  origi- 
nated by  reason.  Doctrine,  dogma, 
system  may  be  the  deductions  of 
reason,  from  the  record  of  historic 


facts  ;  but  a  religion  consisting 
only  of  doctrine  would  be  no 
religion  at  all.  It  would  be  the 
body  without  the  soul. 

It  is  thus  the  case  that,  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  religions,  along- 
side of  the  philosophy  of  doctrine, 
however  true  or  however  false, 
has  existed  a  poetic,  imaginative, 
emotional  element,  which  bears  to 
doctrine  a  relation  analogous  to 
that  which  colour  bears  to  form. 
This  element,  when  supreme,  has 
led  to  the  wildest  excesses.  From 
it  spring  superstition,  asceticism, 
and  fanaticism.  This  same  element 
inspired  at  one  time  the  orgies  of 
the  Meenad,  at  another  the  auste- 
rities of  the  anchorite. 

As  the  Jewish  religion  had  its 
Agada*  interwoven  with  the 
Salacka,  or  doctrinal  division  of 
the  Law ;  as  polytheism  had  its 
poetic  mythology,  distinct  from  the 
ordained  service  of  the  temples,  so 
has  Christianity  its  ideal  tradition, 
apart  from  its  historic  literature. 
We  are  in  want  of  a  name  for  this 
Agada  of  the  Christian  Church. 
To  those  who  are  familiar  with 
Hebrew  literature  no  name  could 
be  more  appropriate  than  the 
above ;  but  to  the  great  majority 
of  readers  it  would  be  an  unmean- 
ing term.  Objection  may  lie  to 
the  use  of  the  word  mythology, 
from  the  fact  that  we  are  accus- 
tomed, however  erroneously,  to 
attach  to  that  word  the  sense  of 
falsehood  or  of  fable.  The  word 
traditioli  might  supply  the  want, 
were  it  not  that  ecclesiastical  tra- 
ditions exist  in  so  deflnite  a  form 
that  confusion  might  arise  from 
the  application  of  the  same  term 
to  the  general  mass  of  half-de- 
flned  imaginative  opinion,  and  to 
the  specific  cases  in  which  the  ob- 
servance of  symbolic  rites,  coupled 


*  The  French  spelling  of  the  word  is  adopted  as  far  less  bristly  and  forbidding 
than  the  nsoal  English  transliteratidn,  HaggadaK 
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with  definite  teaching,  and  referred 
to  distinct  historic  origin,  has  a 
value  which  is  abnostmoniunental. 
No  unwritten  tradition,  indeed,  is 
accepted  by  the  philosopher  as 
absolutdy  reliable.  The  possibi- 
lity of  the  gradual,  or  the  purposed, 
introduction  of  modification  can 
never  be  left  out  of  sic^ht.  But 
apart  from  the  danger  of  such  in- 
novation as  would  be  tantamount 
to  forgery  in  literature,  tradition 
that  clings  to  symbol  has  a  strong 
claim  to  acceptance  as  true.  Thus 
the  tradition  of  the  Freemasons, 
that  one  doubt  reserved,  points  to 
an  ancient  acceptcuice  amongst  this 
venerable  fraternity  of  the  JPytha- 
g^rean  conception  of  the  solar 
system.  Thus  the  rite  of  Confir- 
mation, unchanged  since  its  earliest 
mention  in  history,  and  accordant 
with,  if  not  distinctly  enjoined  by, 
certain  well  known  passages  of  the 
New  Testament,  has  every  claim, 
short  of  that  of  direct  proof,  to 
have  come  down  to  our  own  days 
by  direct  sequence  and  tradition 
from  the  Apostles. 

On  venerable  traditions  of  this 
nature,  which,  if  not  entirely  be- 
yond question,  are  yet  of  very 
ancient  origin,  and  very  general 
acceptance,  rests  the  entire  orga- 
nisation of  the  Christian  Church, 
its  orders,  sacraments,  rites,  and 
principal  doctrines.  As  the  pre- 
scriptions of  the  Mishna  are  usually 
detailed  developments  of  brief  pre- 
cepts in  the  Pentateuch,  so  are 
most  of  these  traditions  of  the 
Church  countenanced  by  certain 
expressions  in  the  New  Testament. 
But  that  is  all  that  can  be  said 
with  truth.  They  do  not  flow  from 
the  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. They  cannot  be  shewn  to 
be  actually  prescribed  by  any 
authority  earlier  than  Constantino 
the  Great.  With  regard  to  many 
of  them  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
not  practised  by  the  Church  imder 
the  presidency  of   the    Apostles. 


When  we  find  that,  down  to  the 
dose  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apoedes, 
these  holy  men  prescribed  mat  the 
Jews  who  believed  in  Jesus  should 
walk  orderly,  and  keep  the  Law, 
we  know  that  they  observed  tks 
Sabbath.  The  substitution  of  tbs 
observance  of  the  first  day  of  tht 
week  depends  on  tradition  alone. 
It  must  have  originated  after  the 
dose  of  the  New  Testament.  I& 
the  same  way  the  observance  of 
monogamy  as  a  law  of  GhiistsB- 
dom,  if  it  be  not  borrowed  frost 
Koman  law,  rests  on  later  tradi- 
tion alone.  It  was  contrary  to 
the  legislation  of  Judsea;  and  is  not 
even  hinted  at  in  the  conditions  of 
discipleship  laid  down  by  the 
Apostolic  Council.  So  again  witk 
regard  to  the  change  in  the  r^aid 
in  which  celibacy  was  held.  Under 
the  Law,  celibacy  was  a  crime. 
Tradition  only  elevated  it  into  a 
virtue.  G^iese  are  instances  d 
distinct  eodesiastical  traditions,  on 
which  the  actual  form  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  mainly  depends.  Bst 
as  we  are  in  search  of  a  term  to 
define  that  more  general,  floating, 
undefined,  poetic  element  whidi 
fills  the  imagination  of  the  Churdi, 
and  illumines  rite,  and  doctrine, 
and  creed  with  the  same  tender 
and  shifting  lustre,  we  hesitate  to 
call  that  ap^adistic  influence  by  the 
name  tradition. 

Any  attempt  to  define  a  reUgien 
by  Draconic  laws,  to  base  its  oatixs 
structure  on  pure  reason  (howew 
described  as  being  informed  in  tiis 
first  instance  by  Bevdation),  aad 
to  present  to  the  human  mind  only 
that  which  is  capable  of  proof, 
labours  imder  the  fatal  disadvaa- 
tage  of  ignoring  this  intangible  b«t 
essential  element  of  aU  living 
religion.  Those  who  would  thus 
make  the  emotions  entirely  the 
slaves  of  reason,  are  as  fanatical, 
in  one  direction,  as  are,  on  tlw 
contrary,  those  who  would  dispense 
with  reason,  and  depend  only  nposi 
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emotional  impulse.  It  is  by  the 
presence  and  due  proportion  of  the 
two  elements,  the  control  of  the 
reason  and  the  impulse  of  the 
affections  ,  and  the  imagination, 
that  religion  becomes  at  once 
venerable  and  powerful.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  say  which  are  the 
more  irreconcilable  enemies  of  the 
true  religious  spirit — ^those  who, 
like  Calvin  and  Ejiox,  endeavour 
to  fetter  the  human  mind  by  a 
pitiless,  not  to  say  a  devilish, 
logic,  or  those  who,  like  Fox  and 
his  followers,  subordinate  law  and 
reason  to  that  inward  and  fre- 
quently doubtful  impression  which 
±h^  profess  to  regard  as  divine. 

There  can  be  uttle  doubt  that 
the  progress  of  the  attempt  to 
derive  afi  the  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity from  the  lan^age  of  the 
New  Testament,  leading  either  to 
a  gradual  withering  up  of  creed, 
and  approach  to  what  is  called 
Deism,  as  among  the  Protestants 
in  France,  and  certain  sects  in 
England;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  the  erection  of  a  spiritual 
tyranny,  cynically  contemptuous  of 
truth,  as  in  the  declaration  of  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  at  West- 
minster in  1647,  has  been  the 
^lief  cause  of  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  phenomena  of  our  day. 
In  our  own  country,  and  on  the 
Continent,  we  mark  the  rise  and 
swell  of  two  conflicting  waves  of 
opinion  and  of  temper.  In  one 
direction  the  ebbing  tide  leaves 
behind  it  landmark  after  land- 
mark of  what  was  once  held  to  be 
orthodox  faith.  In  another  direc- 
tion we  see  pomp  of  ritual,  accept- 
ance of  legend,  and  sacerdotal 
domination  recovering  ground 
from  which  they  were  thought  to 
liave  been  for  ever  banished,  or 
sweeping  over  the  vast  settlements 
of  the  Western  Continent  with  the 
influx  of  the  rising  population. 
The  two  movements,  different  as 
they  Bxe  in  their  directions,  origi- 


nate in  the  same  force.  It  is  the 
attempt  to  educe  faith  from  reason 
alone  which  has  stirred  up  this 
trouble  and  perplexity.  Men  ad- 
vance along  the  same  path,  in 
pursuit  of  this  object,  imtil  they 
arrive  at  a  precipice  which  alarms 
all  minds  but  those  of  the  most 
lofty  and  courageous  temper.  They 
see  much  of  what  they  regarded  as 
fixed  and  indisputable  shaken  by 
criticism  as  by  an  earthquake.  A 
man's  conduct  imder  so  great  an 
alarm  depends  on  the  balance, 
rather  than  on  the  capaxdty,  of  his 
mind.  When  the  earnest,  anxious, 
solitary  student  first  becomes  dimly 
and  painfully  aware  that  much 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
regard  as  ascertained  truth  has  no 
historic  or  logical  basis,  or  none 
that  he  can  grasp,  trouble  and 
perplexity  oppress  mm.  The  tem- 
per of  the  spirit  is  then  subjected 
to  the  severest  of  all  trials.  The 
conduct  of  a  man  at  this  crisis  will 
depend  on  the  soundness,  rather 
than  on  the  brilliancy,  of  his  facul- 
ties. The  rarest  and  noblest  of 
all  characters  is  that  which,  when 
the  heaven  above  thus  becomes 
suddenly  obscured,  can  dare  to 
wait,  and  watch,  and  trust ;  confi- 
dent in  the  existence  of  truth,  and 
love,  and  wisdom,  although  for  a 
time  he  has  no  open  vision.  The 
feebler  minds  will  shrink  altogether 
from  the  contemplation ;  and  will 
be  likely  to  endeavour,  by  fresh 
vigour  in  their  efforts  to  convert 
others  to  their  habitual  views,  to 
swamp  any  doubts  they  feel  rising 
in  their  own  minds  as  to  thskt 
certitude.  With  most  men  this 
refuge  from  doubt  in  the  activity 
of  proselytism  is  instinctive,  ana 
almost  unconscious.  Others,  in 
whom  the  imagination  is  stunted, 
and  the  poetic  temperament  absent, 
while  the  reasoning  faculties  may 
be  keen  and  practised,  cast  from 
them,  by  necessity  rather  than  by 
effort,  all  that  reason  cannot  recog- 
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nise  as  proved.  These  are  men  of 
keea  but  imperfect  vision;  men 
stricken  by  a  spiritual  colour 
blindness;  men  wno  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  the  not  proven 
ana  the  false,  between  the  un- 
known and  the  unknowable.  Des- 
titute of  that  heroic  and  infinite 
patience  which  is  one  of  the 
attributes  of  the  highest  genius; 
devoid  of  that  instinct  of  trust 
which  finds  no  place  in  pure 
science,  they  refuse  to  believe 
what  they  cannot  imderstand ;  and 
endeavour  to  substitute  a  narrow, 
though  certain,  science  for  a 
broad,  although  imperfectly  ex- 
plained, religion.  These  men  are 
eminently  deserving  of  the  respect 
— and  not  less  of  the  pity-^of  their 
feUows. 

More  numerous  is  the  class  who 
take  the  opposite  horn  of  the  di- 
lemma. We  are  not  speaking  of 
the  masses  whom  fashion,  interest, 
or  the  gregarious  instinct  common 
to  ordinary  minds,  drive  in  thronc^s 
in  either  direction.  We  are  speak- 
ing of  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment. These  men,  in  dread  of  the 
consequences  of  listening  to  pure 
reason,  stoutly  and  defiantly  stop 
their  ears.  They  throw  themselves 
on  their  knees  before  the  altar. 
They  persuade  themselves  that  the 
language  of  honest  doubt  is  the 
utterance  of  the  Spirit  of  Evil. 
They  call  on  the  emotional  part  of 
the  mind  to  overpower  the  scepti- 
cism of  the  intelligence.  They 
seek  to  lose  their  disquiet  in  the 
pomp  of  ritual,  the  iteration  of 
prayers,  the  subjection  of  the  soul 
to  sacerdotal  despotism,  however 
absolute,  so  only  that  it  may  banish 
from  the  mind  the  intolerable  pain 
of  doubt. 

It  is  thus  that  we  now  see  a 
double  and  contrary  movement 
generated  by  the  same  original 
S>rce.  On  the  one  hand  the  man 
of  science  is  led,  by  reliance  on  the 
reason,  and  disuse  of  those  qualities 


of  the  compound  human  nature 
which  may  De  regarded  as  more 
properly  feminine,  to  doubt  of  his 
own  immortality,  that  is  to  say,  so 
far  as  mere  words  can, go,  of  his 
own  independent  existence.  On  \h» 
other  hand  we  see  a  revival  of 
sacerdotalism,  ritual,  ascetic  ob- 
servance, and  all  that  against 
which,  in  Tudor  times,  England 
raised  so  strong  a  protest. 

Amid  this  chopping  and  tu- 
multuous sea  of  opinion,  when 
wind  and  tide  raise  billows  whidi 
many  a  navigator  may  fear  to 
encounter,  it  may  prove  of  essen- 
tial service  to  the  perplexed  mind 
to  g^asp  this  unquestionable  truth. 
Beugion,  like  man,  has  a  com- 
pound nature.  She  has  colour  as 
well  as  form;  passion,  no  less 
than  reason.  Side  by  side  with 
that  philosophical  part  of  religion 
which  is  based  on  evidence,  and 
ordered  by  logic,  is  that  intangible, 
but  not  unreal  element  which  ap- 
peals, not  to  the  reason  but  to  the 
feeling.  The  former  is  under  tlie 
control  of  reason  alone,  tempered 
by  the  remembrance  how  Tery 
imperfect  is  the  knowledg;e  dt 
many  conditions  of  the  great  pro* 
blem  that  has  yet  been  attained 
by  mankind.  The  latter  is  not 
the  child  of  reason,  but  of  f  eeling^^ 
and  comes  imder  the  control  6t 
reason  only  in  the  same  TnaTm^r 
in  which  human  conduct  oomes 
tinder  the  control  of  political  Laws. 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  far  from 
easy  to  give  a  name  to  this  poetic, 
emotional  element.  Intangible  as 
the  rainbow,  it  ever  reappears 
under  given  inddencee  of  son  and 
shower.  In  its  absence,  a  reli* 
gion,  philosophically  regarded,  is 
a  body  without  a  souL  Yet  we 
can  no  more  define  its  separate 
existence  than  we  can  that  of  the 
human  soul  itself.  It  has  this 
further  property  in  common  with 
the  rainbow.  While  the  unity  of 
that  glorious  vision  is  such  that  it 
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is  always  called  by  the  same  beau- 
tiful Saxon  name,  whether  it  be 
lit  by  the  sxm  or  by  the  moon, 
whether  it  is  flimg  over  a  rain 
storm  or  over  a  waterfall,  to  no 
two  observers  has  the  same  rain- 
bow— ^identically  the  same — ever 
been  visible.  With  regard  to  the 
spectral  iris,  optical  law  assures  us 
that  such  is  the  case.  The  illus- 
tration is  only  an  analogy,  but  it 
is  an  analogy  full  of  meaning. 

But  while  thus  from  the  very 
character  of  what  we  may  call  the 
folk-lore  of  Christianity  we  are 
precluded  from  any  attempt  to 
analyse  or  to  define  its  form,  we 
may  throw  great  light  on  its 
character  by  tracing  the  sources 
whence  it  has  originated.  Apart 
from  what  may  rather  be  termed 
modifying,  than  creative,  influ- 
ence, their  sources  we  take  to 
have  been  mainly  as  follow : — 

First  has  been  the  retention,  by 
the  Christian  Church,  of  the 
writings  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets. 
The  Oriental  imagery,  the  pro- 
found faith,  the  solemn  reverence, 
and  the  occasional  sublimity  of 
language,  which  characterise  these 
ancient  utterances,  pregnant  as 
they  often  are  with  a  wisdom 
more  lofty  than  the  bearer  of  the 
Divine  message  could  himself  com- 
prehend, appeal  powerfully  to  the 
religious  sentiment.  Their  tone 
awakens  an  echo  in  the  devout 
mind.  Their  loftiest  imagery,  in 
which  the  influence  of  an  Aryan 
element,  derived  from  Persian 
sources,  is  often  evident,  has  filled 
the  minds,  and  given  form  to  the 
language,  of  the  great  poets  of  the 
Christian  Chiirch.  The  symbolic 
sphinx-formed  cherubim,  repre- 
sented nowhere  in  Palestine  ex- 
cept in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem ; 
the  burning  supporters  of  the 
sapphire  throne,  seen  in  the  vision 
of  a  prophet  who  was  the  con- 
temporary of  the  crystal-throned 
Sennacherib;     the    angels,    and 


archangels,  and  all  the  company 
of  Heaven,  who  were  ranked, 
after  the  Captivity  in  Babylon,  in 
a  sevenfold  hierarchy,  were  as 
present  to  the  devotion  of  St.  Am- 
brose as  they  were  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  KanaeUe,  or  to  the  open 
vision  of  Blake  or  of  Swedenborg. 
None  of  the  Hebrew  writings 
have  so  thoroughly  been  appro- 
priated by  the  Christian  Church 
as  the  Psalms.  In  these  varied 
productions  of  the  poetic  or  the 
prophetic  inspiralions  of  the  lof- 
tiest Hebrew  writers,  from  the 
time  of  Moses  to  that  of  Ezra, 
while  a  chief  motive  is  the  fierce 
national  bigotry  which  the  institu- 
tions of  Judaism  kept  at  furnace 
glow,  occur  simple  passages  of 
natural  beauty;  as  when  the 
Psalmist  draws  solace  from  the 
peace  in  which  his  sheep  are  feed- 
ing, beside  the  waters  oi  comfort ; 
and  of  the  purest  natural  religion, 
as  when  he  looks  up  to  the  heavens, 
the  work  of  the  Divine  fingers. 
Stirring  palinodes  of  historic  de- 
liverance, ever  harking  back  to 
the  national  birthnight  of  the 
Exodus  ;  and  prayer  rising  to  pre- 
diction, based  on  the  contingent 
promises  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
early  Prophets ;  the  hopes  and  the 
triumphs  of  the  House  of  David, 
and  the  foreshadowing  of  the  bril- 
liant reign,  and  mountain  temple- 
building  of  Solomon,  have  echoed 
in  minsters  and  cathedrals  for 
fifteen  hundred  years.  The  use  of 
this  language,  in  that  aspect  of 
devout  utterance  which  is  linked 
to  music,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
appropriate.  No  modem  speeoh 
equals  the  magic  of  early  poetry* 
But  when  the  theologian  steps 
from  the  choir  into  the  pulpit,  and 
endeavours  to  harden  the  language 
of  ancient  prophecy  or  poetry  into 
dogma,  or  exact  prediction  of  events 
yet  future,  the  spell  is  broken. 
The  magical  beauty  of  the  lan- 
guage is  lost  the  moment  when, 
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for  its  real,  poetic  truth,  man  seeks 
to  substitute  formal  and  controyer- 
sial  opinion.  When  the  "Psahn 
for  Solomon  "  echoes  in  the  line, 

From  sea  to  sea,  the  King  of  Kings, 
Hia  empire  shall  extend, 

the  rendering  is  one  that  is  not 
out  of  harmony  either  with  the 
ideas  of  the  Eoyal  poet,  or  with 
those  of  our  own  time.  When  it 
is  further  specialised  into 

Jesus  shall  reign  where'er  the  sun 
Doth  his  successive  journeys  run, 

we  are  forced  to  remember  that  no 
evangelist  or  prophet  ever  quoted 
that  psalm  as  referring  to  any 
expected  Messiah. 

In  the  same  way  it  is  possible  to 
use  the  veiy  language  which  tells 
of  the  ritual  ana  sacrifice  of 
the  Temple,  the  dignity  of  the 
high  priesthood,  the  impregnable 
strength  of  the  twin  mountains, 
girt  with  their  mighty  wall,  on 
which  stood  the  city  of  the  Jebusite 
and  of  the  Judeean  Kings;  to 
express  an  undefined,  but  glorious 
hope  of  future  good.  But  when 
men  begin  to  inquire  whether  this 
future  be  on  earth  or  in  heaven, 
and  to  map  out  the  conditions  on 
which  this  or  that  worshipper  may 
hope  exclusively  to  attain  it,  reason 
is  awakened,  and  poetry,  imagina- 
tion, and  devotion  fold  their  gulden 
wing^.  Beason  is  heard  to  say 
that  the  very  spirit  of  the  ancient 
Law  forbids  the  idea  thac  we  have, 
in  the  rolls  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets, 
any  exact  forecast  of  things  yet 
future.  And  she  indicates,  with 
clear  voice,  the  want  of  truth, 
either  critical  or  poetic,  that  attends 
the  attempt  to  use  the  language  of 
the  ancient  monotheistic  worship 
as  if  it  conveyed  a  meaning,  not 
only  foreign,  but  hostile,  to  the 
most  cherished  convictions  of  the 
fierce  and  narrow  patriots  to  whom 
that  unique  charge  was  given. 

This  adoption  of  an  archaic 
phraseology  has  a  wide  range.     It 


may  enter  the  bosom  of  domestic 
life,  as  it  does  in  Germany,  and 
illimiinate  the  most  homely  and 
ordinary  events  by  the  introduction 
of  Scriptural  language,  which  to 
the  German  peasant  has  a  voice  of 
reli^ous  comfort  and  solemnity, 
while  to  the  English  ear  it  ii 
profane.  It  may  serve  to  gite 
expression  to  a  fierce,  anti-human 
fanaticism.  Knox  and  Calyin, 
Loyola  and  Pius  the  Ninth  alike 
use  the  words  of  the  Bible,  as 
their  own  peculiar  heritage,  to 
encoiirage  those  who  will  blindly 
submit  to  their  autocracy ;  and  to 
curse,  with  a  bitterness  unknown 
to  the  fiercest  zealot  of  the  days  of 
Titus,  those  who  differ  from  their 
opinions.  For  in  the  creed  of  the 
fiercest  zealot,  death  paid  ereiy 
debt.  With  Calvin  and  Knox, 
with  Loyola  and  Pius  the  NinA, 
death  is  only  the  arrival  at  the 
threshold  of  an  endless  usury  of 
malignant  vengeance. 

The  use  of  Scriptural  phrase- 
ology has  ffiven  to  Christian  folk- 
lore three  distinct  sources:  namely, 
the  Prophecies,  the  Ritual,  and 
the  Law  of  the  Hebrew  race. 
Each  has  suffered  a  total  transform- 
ation in  the  change.  Ptopheciefl 
of  the  political  power  and  physical 
weKare  of  the  children  of  Israel 
in  the  land  of  promise  are  ^velj 
applied  to  a  condition  of  thmcs  in 
which  the  Israelites  are  witnout 
king,  priest,  temple,  worship,  or 
country,  and  in  which  Jerusalem 
is  the  seat  of  pestilence  and  of 
misery.  Daily  sacrifice,  yearly 
atonement,  blood  of  lambs,  goats, 
and  bulls,  morning  and  evening 
incense,  ninefold  blasts  of  silver 
trumpets,  and  constant  ascent  to 
heaven  of  the  smoke  from  the 
quenchless  fire  of  the  great  altar, 
formed  the  ritual  of  the  BiUe. 
An  entirely  different  order  of  rite 
has  been  elaborated  in  the  Church 
established  by  Ck)nstantine.  ^e 
central  institution  of  the  Jewish 
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rite,  the  Sabbath,  is  disregarded — 
not  only  by  an  arbitrary  (Sianee  of 
day,  but  by  an  actual  opposition 
of  dogma.  Where  the  Divine 
Lawgiver  said,  '*  Thou  shalt  do  no 
manner  of  work,"  the  Assembly 
of  Divines  denounce  **  the  pro- 
faning of  the  day  (which  they  call 
the  fc?abbath)  by  idleness."  Where 
Moses  bade  feast  and  rejoice,  they 
bid  fast  and  mourn.  Virginia,  a 
scandal,  if  not  a  crime,  imder  die 
ancient  Law,  is  made  a  virtue  by 
the  ascetic  spirit.  No  reference 
whatever  is  made,  in  any  Christian 
rite,  to  the  chief  annual  solemnity 
of  tbe  Divine  law.  G^e  Day  of 
Expiation  is  forgotten,  and  the 
idea  which  has  replaced  the 
solemnity  of  the  sacrifice  and  the 
escape  of  the  goat  is  attached  to 
the  anniversary  of  a  very  different 
festival — that  of  the  Passover. 
For  this  the  word  Easter  retains 
the  title  of  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread,  while  its  observance  has 
become  only  the  commemoration 
of  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Besur- 
rection. 

Thus  the  prophecy,  the  ritual, 
and  the  law  of  the  people  of  Israel 
have  supplied  to  the  folk-lore  of 
Christianity  a  language  that  is 
altogether  divorced  from  the  sense 
in  which  it  was  employed  by  the 
writers  of  the  Bible.  So  far  as 
the  devotional  element  is  concerned, 
the  sublime  truth  that  dictated  and 
that  illumines  that  language  is 
iinaflfected  by  the  change.  But 
when  from  devout  emotion  the 
mind  is  wiled  away  to  dogmatic 
assertion,  the  trutii  of  the  lan- 
guage evaporates,  together  with  its 
beauty,  and  we  find  ourselves  in 
presence  of  what  is  not  only 
erroneous,  but  grotesque. 

As  the  history  and  creed  of  the 
Jewish  people,  utterly  foreign  as 
they  are  td  the  sympathies  of  any 
Aryan  race,  have  thus  furnished, 
through  the  medium  of  Hebrew 
literature,  a  main  part  of  the  folk- 


lore of  Christianity,  so  have  the 
memorials  of  the  dark  and  stormy 
morning  of  the  Christian  faith 
furnished  an  element  of  no  less 
importance.  Li  the  Christian,  as 
in  the  Jewish  past,  the  written 
record  is  illumined,  or  shadowed, 
by  the  unwritten  tradition.  In 
e£kch,  much  that  is  not  only  true, 
but  of  the  highest  order  of  truth, 
is  converted  into  that  which  is 
false,  by  the  strong  tendency  of 
mankind  to  substitute  realism  for 

Joetry.  Thus  the  parables  of 
esus  Christ  afford  lessons  of  a 
wisdom  more  lofty,  and  of  a  reach 
more  comprehensive  than  any 
creed  or  communion  can  limit. 
But  when  these  parables  are  mis- 
represented as  definite  statements, 
either  prophetic  or  dogmatic,  not 
only  does  their  force  evaporate, 
together  with  their  beauty,  but 
the  control  of  reason  is  at  once 
rendered  necessary,  to  indicate  the 
mischief  thus  wrought. 

We  need  not  limit  the  remark 
to  the  parables,  although  it  is 
those  portions  of  the  Gospel  that 
have  chiefly  fed  the  form  of  tradi- 
tion of  which  we  speak.  We 
have  shewn,  and  hope  yet  to  shew, 
how  entirely  the  ethical  teaching 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and 
the  whole  outcome  of  the  Synoptic 
Q-ospels,  has  been  misrepresented, 
owing  to  the  neglect  to  ascertain 
the  condition  of  the  society  ad- 
dressed by  the  Great  Teacher. 
Thus  the  sublime  lessons,  and 
Divine  wisdom  contained  in  the 
Gospel  narratives  have  come  to  be 
regarded,  in  point  of  fact,  as  pre- 
scribing a  course  of  conduct  which 
it  is  at  once  impossible  to  follow, 
and  fatal  not  to  follow.  And  thus 
doctrine,  as  well  as  parable,  is 
made  to  yield  material  for  shadowy 
folk-lore. 

The  martyrology  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  another  source  of  aga- 
distic  tradition.  We  can  here 
trace  the  g^wth  of  what  the  Ger- 
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mans  have  called  the  myth  within 
the  range  of  historic  time.  We 
see  how  natural,  if  poetical,  ex« 
pressions  of  admiration  at  the 
noble  constancy,  unflinching  cou- 
rage, and  imblenching  trust  that 
illumined  the  death  of  many  a 
martyr,  have  been  clothed,  at  first 
by  poetry,  and  later  by  prosaic 
literalism,  with  objective  form. 
Faith,  in  poetic  legend,  has 
'*  quenched  the  violence  of  fire  " — 
not  by  an  endurance  like  that  of 
Cranmer,  but  by  the  magical 
obedience  of  the  flame.  Legends 
which,  in  their  simple  historic 
form, are  of  unapproachablebeauty, 
and  in  their  poetic  adjuncts  are 
graceful  imaginations,  are  hard- 
ened, by  monkish  literalism,  into 
the  grotesque.  What  incident  in 
early  Christian  history  can  be 
more  simple,  more  tender,  or 
more  sublime,  than  the  death  of 
Saint  Beyne  ?  A  virgin  of  four- 
teen, dowered  with  the  beauty  of 
the  long-haired  kings  of  Gaul, 
urged,  by  the  Eoman  prefect,  to 
throw  but  a  grain  of  incense  on  to 
the  flame;  besought,  on  her  re- 
fusal, to  become  the  wife  of  the 
Roman  ruler,  rather  than  to  perish 
by  the  axe,  stedfastly  meeting  her 
doom.  The  poetry  of  the  narra- 
tive hardly  needed  the  legendary 
embellishment  of  the  fountain  that 
burst  from  the  spot  where  she  fell, 
to  weep  her  death ;  a  fountain  still 
sacred  at  Alise,  the  seat  of  Gaulic 
royalty  from  before  the  time  of  the 
Caesars.  But  eight  hundred  years 
after  the  Decian  persecution,  in 
which  Beyne  fell,  a  namesake  of 
her  own,  minstrel  and  gallant 
knight  as  he  was,  as  well  as  king 
and  devotee,  honoured  the  transla- 
tion of  her  relics  by  the  burning 
at  the  stake  of  some  of  those  who 
had  yet  enough  faith  to  be  mar- 
tyrs !      It  would  be    difficult   to 


point  to  a  more  shocking  instance 
of  the  growth  and  utter  trans- 
formation of  tradition,  than  that 
of  celebrating  the  anniversary  of 
one  martyrdom  by  the  perpetratioa 
of  another. 

We  must  not  omit  another  de- 
ment of  the  floating  tradition  of 
which  we  speak^  which  is  derived 
from  the  mythology  of  the  various 
peoples  fused  into  a  comimHi 
Clu'istendom.  The  Hebrew  race, 
orig^ally,  brought  no  contribution 
to  the  common  stock.  The  Pen- 
tateuch and  the  Prophets  contain 
no  word  that  expresses  the  idea 
now  conveyed  by  the  word  angel; 
althoufi^h  Divine  messengers,  or 
''  men  who  are  unlike  other  men, 
are  occasioncdly  mentioned  as  in- 
terfering in  human  affairs.  But 
with  the  forced  subjection  of  ihe 
Hebrew  people  to  Assyrian  and  to 
Persian  influence,  a  g^reat  chan^ 
took  place,  which  is  reflected  in 
Hebrew  literature.  Thus  not 
only  were  the  orders  of  anf^ 
referred  to  hierarchic  grades,  out 
the  differences  between  angels, 
men,  and  demons  were  definitely 
laid  down.  We  read  in  the  Ghe- 
mara  that  six  properties  are  at- 
tributed to  demons,  in  three  of 
which  they  resemble  angels,  and 
in  three  are  akin  to  men. 
Like  the  former,  they  have  wings ; 
they  fly  from  one  extremity  of  the 
world  to  the  other,  and  they  hare 
a  knowledge  of  the  future.  Like 
the  latter,  they  eat  and  drink  ;  they 
increase  and  multiply ;  they  are 
bom  and  die.  B.  Eleasar  Beo 
Abina  argues  from  two  verses  of 
the  Bible  *  that  the  Seraph  who 
touched  the  lips  of  the  Prophet 
in  his  vision  was  Michael  the  ijch- 
angel,  and  that  the  flight  and 
movement  of  this  celestial  per- 
sonage is  more  rapid  and 
majestic    than    that    of  Gabriel. 


*  Is.  vi.  6.  ff.    Dan.  ix.  2J. 
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Michael,  according  to  an  un- 
fathered tradition,  acts  by  a  single 
motion ;  Gabriel  by  two ;  Ehas 
hy  four ;  and  the  Aiigel  of  Death 
by  eight ;  but  when  the  last  named 
acts  by  way  of  punishment,  it  is 
hy  a  single  movement. 

While  the  winged  forms  of  the 
ang>els  are  thus  indicated  by  the 
Jewish  Agada^  the  special  repre- 
sentation which  has  become  das- 
sical  amongst  Christian  artists  is 
not  taken  from  the  cherubim  of 
the  Temple,  or  from  the  winged 
sphinxes  of  the  Assyrian  sculpture 
(which  best  illustrate  the  language 
of  Isaiah  and  of  Ezekiel),  but  from 
the  classic  figures  of  Victory.  The 
graceful  imagery  of  the  Q-reek 
sculptors,  who  embodied  the  hope 
of  the  Resurrection,  symbolised  by 
nature  in  the  history  of  the  butter- 
fly, in  the  person  of  Pysche,  the 
soul,  as  an  infant  or  young  girl, 
with  the  wings  of  that  child  of  the 
sunlight,  has  not  been  appropriated 
by  Christian  artists.  Nor  has  her 
boy^lover,  with  his  short  sparrow- 
like wing^,  been  taken  as  their 
type*  A  robed  figure,  usually 
female,  and  borne  on  long  feathered 
wings,  reaching,  when  closed,  to 
the  feet,  has  become  recognised  as 
the  Christian  type  of  the  heavenly 
messengers.  Together  with  a 
representation  which,  though  dis- 
tressing to  the  physiologist,  is 
of  great  imaginative  beauty,  are 
found  figures  of  which  the  origin 
is  uncertain,  but  which,  although 
frequent  in  pictorial  and  sculptured 
representations,  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  hieroglyphic. 
These  are  the  cherubs  of  the 
Christian  Church — ^forms  in  no 
way  borrowed  from  the  cherubim 
of  file  Temple — ^infant  heads,  which 
under  the  chisel  of  our  great 
native  sculptor,  Qrinling  Gibbons, 
have  assumed  exquisite  beauty, 
borne  upon  short  feathery  wings. 
The  lofty  music  of  the  Te  Deum 
LoMdamuSf  the  continual  cry  of  the 


cherubim,  is  symbolised  by  these 
children  of  the  imagination.  When 
the  light  falls  aslant  in  the  oaken 
choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul, 
and  the  organ  rolls  and  swells 
imder  the  hand  of  one  of  our 
masters  of  melody,  the  open  mouths 
of  the  carven  choir  of  angels  seem 
to  breathe  an  echo  to  the  music. 

In  the  south  of  Europe  (and  not 
alone  in  the  south),  much  of  the 
population  of  the  invisible  world 
has  been  unchanged,  to  the  popular 
imagination,  by  the  advent  of 
Christianity.  Fear,  with  the  un- 
cultured mind,  is  ordinarily  a  more 
powerful  passion  than  either  hope, 
imaginative  love,  or  sense  of  beauty* 
For  that  reason  we  find  the  popular 
faith  as  to  demons  and  malignant 
spirits  far  more  generally  prevalent 
than  as  to  the  messengers  of 
heaven.  The  Italian  peasant, 
male  or  female,  is  afraid  to  be 
left  alone.  In  a  chamber,  in  a 
garden,  more  especially  near  a 
river,  the  same  terror  fills  his 
imagination  that  we  find,  from  the 
legends  of  the  Ghemara,  afflicted 
the  Jew.  In  Southern  Italy  the 
dreaded  assailants  of  the  lonely 
peeisant  are  feared  imder  the  name 
of  the  monacelU,  In  Ireland  the 
fear  of  fairies  is  firmly  seated 
amongst  the  peasantry,  and  even 
in  the  houses  of  the  gentry  the 
kitchen  is  regularly  left  at  night 
with  certain  preparations  for  their 
supernatural  visitants.  The  con- 
stcmt  howl  of  the  Italian  oolono, 
when  at  work  in  the  fields  and 
gardens,  is  an  utterance  of  fear. 
It  is  intended  to  keep  away  the 
monacelliy  as  the  tocco,  or  the  noon- 
day sounding  of  the  church  bells, 
was  ordered,  in  1455,  by  Pope 
Calixtus  m.,  to  keep  away  the 
mischievous  influences  of  Halley's 
comet.  In  Scotland,  in  Nor- 
way— ^in  every  nook  and  comer 
of  Christendom,  some  form  of 
kelpy,  sprite,  troll,  g^ome,  imp, 
or  demon  yet  holds,  in  the  opinion 
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of  the  common  people,  much  the 
same  statioa  that  he  oocupied  in 
Pagan  times. 

The  mischievous  malice  of  the 
powers  of  darkness,  in  most  of 
their  lurking  places  of  legend,  is 
<x)ntrolled  by  the  magical  power 
of  the  priest,  rather  than  by  the 
offering  virtue  of  the  ministrant 
angels.  The  latter,  although 
often  the  subjects  of  poetry,  have 
as  yet  obtained  a  far  less  real 
^asp  of  the  popular  imagination 
than  is  the  case  with  the  malevo- 
lent genii.  And  yet,  by  a  whim- 
sical want  of  keeping,  the  efforts 
of  the  very  Prince  of  the  powers  of 
the  air  are  often  spoken  of  as 
being  outwitted  by  the  sagacity, 
rather  than  rendered  innoxious  by 
the  sanctity,  of  some  legendary 
saint. 

Altered,  to  some  extent,  in  im- 
aginative locality,  but  yet  identical 
in  conception  with  the  classic  Ely- 
siimi  and  Hades,  two  great  regions, 
full  of  the  spirits  and  souls  of  the 
departed,  comforted  or  tormented 
by  spirits  of  loftier  or  of  lower 
genus,  lie  open  to  the  folk-lore  of 
Christianity.  The  most  solemn 
rite  of  the  Christian  Church  is 
essentially,  according  to  the  lan- 
guage of  its  venerable  canon,  a 
communion  with  the  dead.  The 
contrast  between  this  memorial 
rite,  conducted,  in  early  times, 
amid  the  Catacombs,  and  down  to 
our  own  days  in  buildings  partly 
devoted  to  mortuary  purposes,  with 
the  prohibition  to  the  Jew  deiiled 
by  contact  with  the  dead  to  enter 
the  mountain  of  the  Temple,  is 
very  striking.  It  shews  that  it 
is  not  from  a  Semitic,  but  from  an 
Aryan  source  that  this  part  of  the 
•Christian  ritufd  is  derived.  That 
the  poetic  imagination  of  men  of 
Aryan  blood  exercised  a  powerful 
fascination  even  on  the  Jew,  not- 
withstanding his  characteristic 
hatred  of  change,  is  proved  by  the 
effect  produced  by  the  residence 


of  the  people  in  Babylon,  during 
the  seventy  years  of  captiyity,  on 
the  literature  and  language  of 
Palestine.  The  ancient  resistance, 
based  on  the  language,  or  rather 
on  the  silence,  of  the  Law,  to  Uie 
Persian  doctrine  of  good  and  ef3 
spirits,  was  so  far  broken  down 
during  that  enforced  interconzse 
with  Assyrian  and  with  Persian 
masters,  that  the  ancient  ortli^ 
doxy  of  Judaism  was  rednoed  to 
the  limits  of  the  sects  of  the 
Sadduoees  and  £[araitee.  litds 
wonder,  then,  that  in  the  comi- 
tries  of  Greek  and  of  Lstiii 
Christendom,  the  spirit  of  the 
Pag£in  mythology  formed  so  much 
more  influential  an  element  d 
the  folk-lore  of  Christianitj  thsa 
did  the  loftier  monotheism  of  ths 
Semitic  race. 

However  truthful  may  be  thi 
analysis  of  the  elements  of  the  im- 
aginative complement  of  ChristiaB 
dogma,  it  remains  yet  to  be  inquired 
by  what  force  these  varied  elements 
can  have  been  fused  into  a  consis- 
tent, though  an  elastic,  whole. 
Unless  a  central  element  of  truth — 
imaginative  atid  poetic,  rather  thsa 
inteUectual  truth — be  present,  we 
can  have  contemplated  nothing 
but  a  venerable  and  mighty  super- 
stition. That  such  a  central  life 
is  present,  it  is,  in  the  writer'a 
behef,  impossible  to  doubt.  The 
language  of  Hebrew  prophets  and 
poets,  the  symbolism  oorrowed 
from  ancient  ritual,  the  literal 
phraseology  of  a  law  of  which  the 
spirit  had  altogether  evaporated, 
the  complex  angelology,  denun- 
ology,  and  elfin  lore  which  has 
spnmg  up  beneath  the  footfall  of 
the  Aryan  tribes  from  Persia  to 
Connemara;  the  parables  of  tibs 
Gospel;  the  legends  of  Christian 
saints  and  martyrs,  coxdd  only 
have  been  blended  into  one  imagi- 
native faith  by  the  power  of  a 
spirit  at  once  ideal  and  devout. 
It  is  not  the  calm  insight  of  adenoa^ 
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it  is  not  tlid  counsel  of  oracular 
wisdom,  it  is  not  the  voice  of  doc- 
trine or  of  dogma,  that  can  have 
given  life  to  the  Agada  of  Chris- 
tianity. Within  must  be  recog- 
nised the  action  of  the  emotion^ 
devout  spirit,  in  the  absence  of 
which  the  grasp  of  truth  is  cold 
and  artificial.  But  from  without 
there  must  have  been  a  mightier 
teacher.  It  is  to  the  influence  of 
the  spirit  of  truth,  which  has 
inspired  every  emotion  of  the  mind 
after  that  which  is  unseen  and 
eternal,  an  influence  which  speaks 
directly  to  human  instinct,  and 
that  the  more  intelligibly  the  less 
that  instinct  has  been  weakened 
by  the  iron  discipline  of  dogma, 
that  the  vitality  of  Christian  folk- 
lore must  be  traced.  Nor  can  it 
be  disproved,  however  it  may  be 
doubted,  that  purer  and  deeper 
truth  is  latent  in  the  imaginative 
and  emotional  expressions  of  reli- 
gion than  has  yet  been  brought 


into  the  region  of  dogma.  To 
races  in  their  infancy,  the  voice  of 
wisdom  has  always  assumed  the 
cadence  of  poetry.  As  leinguage, 
with  the  growth  of  the  race, 
becomes  more  precise  and  harsh, 
we  are  apt,  in  regarding  the  beauty 
of  the  early  poems,  to  lose  a  grasp 
of  their  inherent  bruth.  And  yet 
how  far  may  it  not  be  superior  to 
the  quaintand  grotesque  structure, 
the  scaflblding  of  the  religion  of 
the  future,  which  we  term  dogma? 
The  more  faithfully  the  light  of 
literary  criticism  is  turned  upon 
that  series  of  assumptions  ana  of 
arguments  on  which  a  philosophic 
theory  has  been  constructed,  the^ 
more  will  the  devout  mind  become 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
it  IS  the  emotional  fervour  of  the 
youthful  faith,  rather  than  th& 
scholastic  precision  of  the  later 
dogma,  that  bears  the  impress  of 
the  spirit  of  truth. 
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The  three  great  wants  of  modem 
India  are  Water,  Cheap  Carriage, 
and  Capital.  With  regard  to  the 
last  we  mean  rather  the  investment 
of  Capital ;  for  there  is  plenty  of 
money  in  the  country,  for  the  most 
part  hoarded  or  nsdessly  locked 
up— impoverishing  instead  of  en- 
riching and  developing  the  mani- 
fold resources  of  the  coimtry.  But 
there  are  tens  of  millions  sterling 
Ijring  very  nearly  as  idle  in  Eng- 
land at  present,  bringing  in  some 
two  or  three  per  cent,  to  the  capi- 
talist, which  might  be  producing 
wealth  and  prosperity  in  India,  with 
a  return  of  a  minimimi  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  per  cent,  on  the  money 
invested.  And  this,  not  in  specula- 
tion or  anything  resembling  it,  but 
in  the  simplest  and  most  ordinary 
operations  of  trade  or  industry. 
Indeed,  the  average  rate  of  dis- 
count of  the  BaiS:  of  Bengal  is 
from  ten  to  twelve  per  eenty  and  the 
latter  is  the  rate  usually  adopted 
throughout  India  as  the  minimum 
interest  payable  on  debts,  loans, 
and  bonds,  and  amounting,  as  it 
does,  to  exactly  one  rupee  per 
centum  per  mensem — all  Indian 
accounts  being  calcidated  monthly, 
— ^it  is  the  accepted  ordinary  Indian 
rate  of  interest.  The  native  money- 
lenders sometimes  take  as  much  as 
seventy-two  per  cent,  on  loans  to 
cultivators  in  distress,  and  every 
native  is  more  or  less  in  the  hands 
of  the  village  banker,  who  rarely 
lets  him  off  under  twenty-four  per 


cent, — and  this  on  what  may  be 
called  landed  security !  Now  the 
reason  why,  in  a  country  wbidi 
offer  so  many  advantages  to  tibe 
investor,  English  capitcu  is  not  at- 
tracted, and  native  capital  is  not 
invested,  is  one  of  the  few  Indiu 
problems  which  admits  of  a  tda- 
ably  certain  solution,  the  consideift' 
tionof  which  is,  however,  foreiCTto 
our  present  paper.  We  shall  new 
confine  ourselves  to  the  subject  d 
Indian  Famines,  and  the  more  im* 
mediately  connected  questions  of 
water  supply  and  cheap  carriage, 
although  they  in  their  tim 
depend  a  good  deal  upon  the 
question  of  the  investment  of  cap- 
tal.  Indeed,  one  thing  hangs  so 
much  upon  another,  and  evefj 
question  is  so  interwoven  witii 
others,  that  it  is  hard  to  treat  any  one 
by  itself.  This  very  complexity 
makes  any  reform  more  difficult 
and  alike  perplexes  and  discourages 
the  would-be  reformer.  The  red  hot 
iron  as  well  as  the  sword  most  be 
wielded  before  the  Indian  hydis 
can  be  slain;  but  the  sabre  d 
English  public  opinion  is  bnt  a 
blunt  instrument  in  the  East,  ereo 
though  it  be  wielded  by  skilful 
hands ;  and  even  when  the  tiste 
comes  for  appl3ring  the  red  hot 
iron,  we  fear  the  ccSd  water  which 
is  so  invariably  throwa  by  the 
India  Office  upon  every  movement 
or  even  inquiry  "from  without" 
will  render  even  the  labours  of 
lolas  of  no  avaiL 
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Let  us  start,  howeyer,  with  the 
want  of  water.  The  soil  of  the 
greater  part  of  India  is  extremely 
fertile,  And  the  sun  brings  up  the 
crops  in  a  way  we  have  no  idea  of 
in  Europe.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
to  counteract,  or  rather  to  assist 
this  ardent  heat,  a  great  amount 
of  moisture  is  necessary  to  the 
soil,  and  at  certain  times  of  the 
year  the  rain  falls  in  a  way  which 
would  astonish  an  Englishman,  or 
even  a  Scotchman,  almost  as  much 
as  does  the  Indian  sun,  which  is  a 
wonderfully  different  thing,  not 
only  from  what  Alphonse  Karr  calls 
cepdle  soleild^JLngteierre  qui  iclaireit 
maisquin^iehauffepas,  but  even  from 
the  more  ardent  luminary  of  Italy 
or  Spain.  But  the  Indian  rain 
only  comes  down  periodically, 
and  with  long  and  often  fatal 
intervals  of  dry  weather,  and 
the  cultivated  land  throughout 
the  country  is  divided  into  two 
classes : — ^first,  that  which  depends 
entirely  upon  the  natural  rain,  and 
secondly,  that  which  is  irrigated 
either'by  well  or  canal  water.  The 
latter  is,  of  course,  infinitely  more 
valuable  than  the  former.  In  fact, 
it  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  ordinary  English  reader 
tnat  water  in  India  means  wealth 
— ^anyone  who  has  ever  been  in 
the  East  knows  it  well  enough. 
The  numerous  allusions  in  the 
Scripture  to  the  joy  of  wells,  and 
rain,  and  water  generally,  would 
assist  stay-at-home  people  to 
realise  this;  but  how  few  look 
upon  the  Bible  as  a  real  record  of 
life  and  manners,  and  realise  that 
all  the  sacred  heroes  from  Abraham 
to  the  Apostles  were  dark-skinned 
Asiatics,  who  wore  turbans  and 
waist-cloths,  and  squatted  round 
their  cow  or  camel-dung  filres,  and 
talked  over  their  he-goats  and  she- 
asses,  their  wells  and  their  pieces 
of  silver,  and  only  did  not  smoke 
hookahs  because  they  lived  before 
the  time  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh. 


Those  who  read  their  Bibles  in 
India,  understand,  or  at  all  events 
realise  it  much  better  than  those 
who  can  only  study  it  in  the  midst 
of  so  vastly  different  a  civilisation. 
To  return  to  Indian  land,  however, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  more  rainland 
that  can  be  converted  into  water- 
land — ^to  coin  two  barbarous  words 
for  the  benefit  of  those  people  who 
do  not  like  the  use  of  Indian  terms 
— ^the  greater  will  be  the  wealth 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
at  all  times.  In  seasons  of  drought 
of  course  the  rainlands  are  abso- 
lutely worthless,  and  about  as 
likely  to  produce  a  crop  as  an  en- 
caustic tile,  while  the  waterlands 
are  as  fertile  as  ever.  If  all  the 
land  in  India  could  be  waterland, 
the  revenue  of  the  country  would 
probably  rise  from  £50,000,000 
a  year  to  £150,000,000,  and  if  any 
satisfactory  means  of  transport 
could  be  added,  the  loaf  which 
now  costs  sixpence  in  England 
woidd  cost  threepence.  If  one- 
tenth  of  the  area  of  India  could  be 
made  into  waterland,  and  cheap 
carriage  were  provided,  famines 
would  be  impossible.  Now  every- 
body in  India  knows  this,  and  yet 
our  statesmen  and  rulers  keep  on 
lamenting  the  want  of  rain,  the 
prevalence  of  famines,  and  the  loss 
of  life  and  land  revenue.  It  is 
really  pitiable  to  hear.  It  is  as  if 
in  Europe  people  deplored  the 
ravages  of  cholera  while .  neglect- 
ing me  most  elementary  rules  of 
sanitary  science.  It  is  worse,  for 
in  India  the  water  is  there,  but  we 
will  not  use  it,  and  because  it  does 
not  come  from  the  clouds  as  we 
choose  to  think  it  ought,  we  sit 
still  and  allow  famine  to  desolate 
the  country,  and  fold  our  hands 
and  collect  subscriptions  and  say 
we  have  done  all  we  can.  It  is  as 
if  a  man  suffered  himaftV  and  his 
children  to  die  in  the  midst  of 
plenty  because  the  bread  did  not 
come  from  the  accustomed  baker, 
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or  because  lie  had  to  send  for  his 
meat  when  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  have  it  deliyered  at.  his 
door.  That  such  a  man  should 
claim  our  sympathy  would  seem 
sufficiently  absurd,  and  yet  this  is 
precisely  what  the  Indian  Gbyem- 
ment  is  doing.  Indeed,  they  are 
doing  much  more.  They  are 
claiming  not  merely  our  sympathy 
but  our  admiration,  not  merely 
our  admiration  but  our  assistance. 
And  right  nobly  has  the  British 
public  responded  to  the  call. 

There  are  two  ways  of  con- 
yerting  rainland  into  waterland: 
the  one  by  sinking  wells,  and 
by  storing  in  tanks,  the  other 
by  cutting  canals.  The  former, 
of  course,  can  be  done  by  any  pro- 
prietor who  possesses  the  forty  or 
fifty  pounds  necessary  for  sinking 
a  proper  weU,  and  a  pair  of  bul- 
locks to  turn  the  Persian  wheel 
which  draws  up  the  water  from 
below,  and  pours  it  into  the  little 
channels  which  distribute  it  over 
the  fields.  As  an  ordinary  well 
can  only  irrigate  properly  about 
ten  acres  of  land,  and  as  there  is 
a  constant  expense  in  the  keep 
of  the  bullocks,  and  in  the  occa- 
sional purchase  of  new  ones,  in 
the  repair  of  the  gear  of  the  Persian 
wheel,  and  in  other  things,  it  is 
somewhat  an  expensiye  proceeding. 
In  some  places  also  the  water  is 
not  near  enough  to  the  surface  to 
permit  of  a  well  being  properly 
worked.  The  second  mode  consists 
in  digging  a  canal  through  the 
tract  of  coimtry  to  be  watered, 
drawing  the  water  from  some  river 
or  natural  watercourse,  and  dis- 
tributing it  over  the  land  by  means 
of  a  network  of  smaller  channels 
and  gutters.  Such  works  must,  of 
course,  be  very  comprehensive  in 
character,  and  cannot  be  imder- 
taken  by  individuals,  who,  if  they 
cannot  persuade  Government  to 
cut  a  canal  for  them,  must  sink  as 
many  separate  wells  as  they  can 


afford,  and  depend  upon  the  rain, 
that  is,  upon  chance,  for  the  rest 
Any    large    oompany,     however, 
which  should  receive  from  Gt>yeni- 
ment  the  necessary  powers  as  to 
purchasing  land  and  selling  water, 
could    profitably  undertake  sudi 
works.  The  works  must  of  oourseb^ 
properly  executed,  and    propeilj 
managed,  and  then  the  differenoe^ 
in  value  of  the  waterland  oyer  the 
rainland  is  so  great  that  the  onlti- 
vators  can  pay  for  the  canal  water 
at  a  rate  which  is  not  only  highly 
remimerative  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  canal  but  highly  profitable  to 
themselves.  But  the  LoLoian  Govern- 
ment, as  we  shcLll  see  hereafto', 
not  only  does  not  encoura^  private 
enterprise,  it  discourag^es  it,  it  op- 
poses it,  and  successfully  crashes 
it.    With  an  autocratic   GK>yeni- 
ment,  in  an  Oriental  oonununitj, 
nothing  can  succeed,  nothing  can 
even  exist  but  by  the  f ayour  of  the 
State.    The  Oommissioner  of  any 
division  in  India  would  only  have 
to  express  himself  opposed  to  any 
private  enterprise,  or  manufacture, 
or  work  of  any  kind  whi<^  was 
about  to    be    imdertaken   in  hit 
jurisdiction,  and  no  native  would 
be  found  to  work  for  the  obnoxious 
outsider,   whose  canal  would  re- 
main   undug,    his    mill    without 
hands,  or  his  field  without  culti- 
vators.   Indeed,  were  it  not  in  the 
immediate   neighbourhood    of    a 
railway,  his  goods,  his  yery  po^ 
sonal  luggage  would  remain  with- 
out porters,  and  he  would  at  length 
have  to  apply  to  the  triumphant 
official  for  the  means  of  beating  a 
respectable  retreat.    We  are  not, 
of  course,  speaking  of  the  Presi- 
dency towns,    nor    even  of  large 
inland  centres,  such  as  Allahabad 
or  Lahore,  but  in  ordinary  dis- 
tricts the  Government  official  can 
and  will  brook  no  rivalry,  and  the 
presence  of  a  rich  and  prosperous 
mdependent  white  man,  eepecialfy 
if  he   was    engaged  in  buaineas 
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which  brought  him  much  in  con- 
tact with  the  people,  would  be  gall 
and  wormwood  to  the  of&cial  soul. 
"  Two  stars  keep  not  their  motion 
in  one  sphere,"  and  it  is  easier  as 
well  as  pleasanter  to  reign  alone. 
The  "Indian  Civil  servant,"  in- 
deed, is  accustomed  to  consider 
the  few  hundred  or  thousand 
square  miles  of  country  which  he 
is  appointed  to  administer  as  much 
his  own  peculiar  property  as  the 
most  jealous  and  rigid  g^ame  pre- 
server amon^  English  squires  re- 
gards his  pare  or  ms  coverts ;  and  a 
*^  Manchester  man  "  might  just  as 
weU  propose  to  himself  to  erect  a 
mill  in  Clumber  or  Tatton,  as  an 
English  capitalist  to  do  so  within 
an  ildea  of  Mr.  Hall,  Commissioner 
or  Collector  of  Futtehbadpore.  A 
Gre(dan  ruler  thought  it  a  g^od 
system  of  government  to  cut  off 
the  heads  of  all  the  tallest  poppies, 
but  the  modem  Anglo-Lidian 
despot  allows  no  taller  vegetation 
to  spring  in  his  garden  than  the 
soft  grass,  upon  which  he  walks. 

So  it  comes  to  pass  that  under 
existing  circumstances  the  canals 
must  be  dug  by  (Jovemment. 
Under  any  circumstances  their  con- 
structors must  have  means  at  their 
command  which  no  private  com- 
pany could  secxire  or  expect,  and 
the  works  being  of  g^eat  national 
importance  are  pre-eminently  fitted 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  State. 
Again,  the  return,  both  directly 
in  the  shape  of  water-rate,  and 
indirectly  in  the  shape  of  increased 
cultivation  and  increased  fertility 
of  the  soil  cultivated,  and  conse- 
quently increased  land  revenue,  is 
of  great  importance  to  Indian 
finances,  which  are  never  very 
satisfactory,  and  which  are  only 
kept  up  at  present  by  such  odious 
expedients  as  the  opium  traf&c  and 
the  salt  tax.  Yet,  for  some  inex- 
plicable reason,  the  Indian  GK)vem- 
ment  do  not  see  fit  to  undertake 
irrigation    works.       They    prefer 


spending  the  people's  money  upon 
education.     And  as,  when  people 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  a 
certain  course  of  action,  they  can 
always  find  plenty  of  arguments  to 
prove  that  it  is  the  right  one,  the 
Indian  Gbvernment  have  chosen 
to  proclaim  that  however  valuable 
canals  may  be  to  the  coimtry,  they 
do  not  j9ay,  and  that  accordingly 
they  are  not  justified  in  spending 
money  on  unremunerative  public 
works.      It  is  only  necessary  to 
quote  from  the  official  Blue  Books 
to  shew  the  fallacy — ^the  falsehood 
of  this  extraordinary    statement, 
and  we  shall   give    statistics  on 
this  official  authority  to  shew  that 
while  some  of  the  irrigation  works 
in  India  pay  directly  as  much  as 
40   and  even     86   per  cent,     per 
annum,  the  average  of  the  returns 
on  all  the  irrigation  works  in  India 
put  together,  successful  and  un- 
successful,  is  14  per  cent,f  a  rate 
of  interest  which  English  people 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  thinking  so 
much  to  be  despised.    Yet,  partly 
for  the  sake  of    shewing  that  we 
do  not  shrink  from  either  learning 
or  publishing  the  views  and  state- 
ments of  those  who  take  a  different 
view  of  this  matter,  and  partly 
with  the  view  of  exhibiting  how 
strangely    the    official    mind  can 
bring  itself  to  see  just  what  it 
likes,     and    just     in    the     light 
in  wliich  it  chooses,  we  will  quote 
from  a  speech  delivered. by  Lord 
Salisbury,   as  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  at  Manchester,  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1874,  in 
which  he  expressed  himself  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  the  extension 
of  canal  irrigation  in  India : — 

''We  can  scarcely  be  naid  to  have 
a  genuine  instance  of  financial  success. 
The  irrigation  projects  that  have  been 
carried  out,  if  they  had  for  their  basis 
the  former  works  of  their  native 
rulers,  have  in  very  many  instances 
been  a  financial  success,  but  then,  of 
ooiirsH,  that  favourable  appearance  of 
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the  account  has  been  obtained  by  the 
former  expenditure  of  native  rulers  ; 
but  in  those  oases  where  we  began 
the  projects  of  irrigation  for  our- 
selves, we  have  not  yet  reached,  I  be- 
lieve, in  any  one  instance,  the  desired 
result  of  a  clean  balance-sheet." 

It  only  requires  the  official 
fig^es  to  be  quoted  in  one  instance 
to  shew  the  amount  of  reliance  to 
be  placed  on  this  official  statement. 

The  Godavery  works  are  entirely 
new,  and  in  no  way  based  upon 
any  old  native  canals.  These 
works  cost  £700,000.  The  annual 
profit  in  water-rates  alone  amounts 
to  £180,000,  and  the  increased 
revenue  of  the  district  is  £350,000! 
The  Jumna  and  the  Oauvery  Irri- 
|;ation  Canals  are  the  only  works 
in  India  of  any  importance  or 
magnitude  that  have  been  based 
upon  old  native  works. 

Now  the  direct  return  to  the 
Treasury  has  been  sufficiently 
yaried  in  the  case  of  Indian  canals 
to  induce  any  statesman  to  pause 
before  including  them  all  in  the 
same  category,  whether  for  praise 
or  blame.  The  Tanjore  works 
pay  about  cmt  per  cent,  on  the 
outlay  ;  the  Ganges  Canal  3  J  per 
ant.  This  last,  however,  is  the 
only  important  irrigation  enter- 
prise which  is  at  the  present  time 
paying  directly  less  thsui  fottr  per 
eent,y  and  consequently  not  paying 
the  interest  on  capital.  But  ^ 
per  cent  on  £3,750,000,  which  was 
about  the  cost  of  the  Ganges  Canal, 
amounts  to  only  £28,000  a-year, 
while  the  value  of  the  increased 
produce  of  the  land  is  estimated 
at  £1,250,000  per  annum.  The 
Sone  works,  only  just  begim,  were 
last  year  available  for  watering 
a  tract  of   160,000   acres,  which 

E reduced  a  crop  valued  at  over 
alf  a  million  pounds  sterling  in 
the  midst  of  a  country  desolated 
by  drought,  and  consequently  by 
famine.  And  yet  in  all  the  official 
reports  on  the  famine,  no  mention 


is  made  of  these  oases  of  life  and 
plenty,  which  could  be  indefinitdj 
multiplied  all  over  India  by  the 
cutting  of  a  few  canals.    Itirill 
scarcely  be  believed — so  caiefnfly 
has  it  been  kept  out  of  view  by  thi 
Madras    GK)vemment — that  there 
are  at  this  moment,  and  have  been 
throughout  the  last  year,  four  dis- 
tricts in  the  very   midst  of  the 
famine  which  are  not  only  them- 
selves abundantly  provided   with 
food,  but  have  been  actually  selling 
their  surplus  to  their  starvingneigh- 
bours.    In  Tanjore,  in  Kistnah,  ia 
Kumool,  and  in  the  Gt)daveiy  dis- 
trict there  are  irrimtion  woib. 
and  there  is  no  famine.     In  theae 
four  districts   2,000,000    Enghsli 
acres    are     irrigated,     producmg 
about  1,200,000  tons  of  food,    b 
Kumool  alone,  under  the  Madras 
companies'  works,    84,000,000lb6. 
of  human  food  were  produced  lAit 
year,  as  well  as  foader  for  tba 
cattle,  while  all  the   suTroundii:£ 
country  is  absolutely  desert  and 
the  people  and  the    cattle  alike 
dying  of  starvation.     VViiat  would 
be  the  proportions  of  the  *'  Madras 
Famine"   if  these  four    districts 
were  not  irrigated  ?    What  chance 
of  a   **  Madras  Famine "    would 
there  have  been  had  every  district 
in  the  Presidency  been  irrigated 
like  part  of  Kumool  ? 

The  candid  reader  will  be  temptfid 
to  ask.  How  in  the  face  of  theie 
facts  can  there  be  any  further  doub< 
upon  the  question  ?  Why  are  irri- 
gation works  not  pressed  on  in 
every  district  in  India?  But  he 
little  knows  the  character  d 
Indian  administration.  Its  wajs 
are  indeed  past  finding  out,  nor 
can  we  pretend  that  any  ex- 
planation we  can  offer  will  appear 
at  all  adequate.  The  Govern- 
ment dislikes  canals  prind- 
paUy  because,  being  the  most 
serviceable  and  economical  means 
of  transport  possible,  they  may 
injure  the  railways  by  their  com- 
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petition,  and  it  is  considered  essen- 
ial  to  the  Indian  Budget  that 
railways  should  pay,  which  they  do 
lot.  Railway  inftuence  is  very 
strongbothin  London  and  Calcutta, 
ind  these  so-caUed  statesmen  either 
Torget  or  ignore  that  were  the  pro- 
iuctive  power  of  the  soil  of  India 
tripled,  and  the  cost  of  carriage  of 
produce  from  the  field  to  the  coast 
reduced  to  about  a  twentieth 
)f  what  it  is  now,  the  increased 
prosperity  of  the  country  would 
Miable  it  to  pay  a  much  larger 
railway  deficit  than  is  done  at 
present,  and  that,  indeed,  the 
richer  and  more  prosperous  the 
country,  the  more  likelv  are  the 
railways  to  pay.  But  Indian  states- 
cnen  are  small-minded  beings,  as 
LS  natural  from  the  training  they 
liave  received.  Statesmanship  is  not 
[earned  by  years  of  subordinate  em- 
ployment, and  administrators  are 
Dot  made  of  office  clerks.  All  minis- 
kers  cannot  expect  to  be  **  heaven- 
bom,"  like  Pitt,  but  a  life  9f 
independence  and  of  responsibility 
is  the  best  training  for  a  statesman. 
Ihe  system  of  the  servants'  hall 
is  not  the  best  for  governors  and 
soimcillors.  The  steward's  room 
boy  developes  gradually  and  satis- 
factorily through  the  various  grades 
jf  page,  footman,  under-butler,  and 
buder,  tUl  perhaps  he  attains  the 
nninence  of  house  steward,  and  then 
lie  is  no  doubt  a  better  head  servant 
for  his  experiences  of  the  jacket 
ind  the  coatee;  but  the  competition 
BraUah,  who  has  spent  his  youth  at 
I  crammer's  in  England,  and  his 
3arly  manhood  in  writing  official 
etters,  and  being  kept  at  a  distance 
>y  his  seniors  in  the  service;  in 
searching  for  minute  errors  in  the 
iccounts  or  conduct  of  those  who 
ire  still  junior  to  himself,  and  on 
he  watch  day  by  day  for  a  slight 
ncrease  of  pay  or  position  ob- 
ainable  from  those  who  are  in 
luthority  over  him,  has  a  poor 
ihance  of  developing  into  a  great 


finance  minister  or  a  man  of 
large  and  comprehensive  views 
on  great  subjects,  nor  does  he 
ever  do  so.  Lord  Lawrence,  who 
knew  India  perhaps  better  than 
any  EnsUshman  in  the  country, 
who  had  immense  experience  of 
every  department,  who  had  saved 
the  Punjab  during  the  Mutiny, 
who  was  clever,  conscientious,hard- 
working,  who  spoke  the  language 
and  imderstood  the  people,  made 
a  very  bad  Governor-General. 
Lord  Mayo,  who  had  passed  his 
life  in  breeding  horses  and  hunt- 
ing foxes,  and  making  himftftl-f 
P9pular  in  Ireland,  was  a  very 
good  one.  Lord  Lytton,  who  is' a 
poet  and  a  courtier,  bids  fair 
to  do  very  weU,  though  his  lot 
has  fallen  in  very  troublous  times, 
and  we  doubt  whether  before  he 
left  Lisbon  he  knew  the  difference 
between  a  palanquin  and  a 
pagoda. 

5ut  we  beg  pardon  for  this  di- 
gression, and  must  return  to  Irri- 
gation. The  officials  dislike  the 
canals  partly  because  the  Gi>vem- 
ment  views  them  with  disfavour. 
Indeed,  this  alone  woidd  be  reason 
enough.  An  Indian  civilian's  career 
is  a  career  of  gradual  advancement, 
of  yearly,  monthly,  almost  weekly 
advancement ;  everybody  is  always 
"  acting "  for  some  one  else  in  a 
higher  grade,  or  "officiating"  as 
something  a  little  better  than  him- 
self, or  being  transferred  from  one 
station  or  one  department  to 
another.  Men  are  going  on  leave 
or  retiring  every  day,  and  there  is 
a  constant  stream  of  promotion, 
temporary  or  permanent,  going  on 
in  the  service,  which  goes  by 
"  seniority,  tempered  by  selec- 
tion." This  selection  depends 
upon  the  absolute  will  of  the 
man  in -power,  Qt)vemor,  head  of 
department,  commissioner,  or  de- 
puty-commissioner; and  he  natu- 
rally prefers  those  who  share  or 
admire  his  opinions,  and  endeavour 
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to  carry  out  Ms  wishes.  A  Governor- 
General  who   dislikes  canals   ap- 
points a  Lieutenant-Governor  who 
is  equfidly  opposed  to  them ;  the  men 
whom  he  appoints  as  commissioners 
share  his  opinions^  and  the  deputy- 
commissioners  those  of  the  commis- 
sioners^ and  so  on  throu&^h  every 
subordinate    grade    to    the    very 
Feon  who  delivers  the  letters,  and 
who  tells  his  friends,  the  cultivators, 
that  they  cannot  do  better  to  secure 
the  favour  of  the  JBurra  Sahib,  or 
great  man,  than  by  saying   that 
tiiey  do  not  want  water !     One  of 
the  oldest  men  in  the  Civil  Service 
of  the  North  West  Provinces,  who 
is  rapidly  becoming  one  of   tHe 
seniors    in  the    Commission,   has 
been  kept  for  years  in  a  compara- 
tively subordinate  position  because 
he  is    considered    somewhat    too 
independent-minded  by  the  higher 
powers,  and    has  been    heard  to 
express  his  opinion  that  in  some 
points  and    on    certain  occasions 
the  administration  of  the    North- 
West  Provinces,    and    indeed    of 
India,  is  not  quite  perfect.     But 
there  is  yet  another  reason  why 
the  Indian  official  dislikes  canals. 
The    works    distiirb    his   district. 
Nothing  he  hates  so  much  as  an 
Imperium  in  Imperio,     The  canal 
engineer  and  canal  officers  are  not 
exactly  under  his  control.     They 
have  powers  which  take  off,   to 
some  extent,   from  the   absolute 
nature  of  his  authority  in  the  dis- 
trict.  If  he  wants  workmen,  he  is 
told  they  are  at  work  on  the  canal! 
If  he  wants  to  see  the  head  man 
of  a  certain  village,  he  is  told  he  is 
-with  the  canal  officer !     And  then 
the  great  assemblage  of  workmen 

Srobably  increases  the  crime  of  his 
istrict,  and  his  '^  averages  "  are 
thrown  out.  And  perhaps  an 
extra  police  constable  or  two  are 
wantea,  or  said  to  be  wanted.  And 
there  are  sure  to  be  half  a  score 
of  disputes  about  the  rights  of 
different  people  to  the  land  which 


is  to  be  taken  for  the  canal  itself ; 
and  perhaps  the  head  canal  of&cer's 
wife,  who  was  a  doctor's  daughter* 
niay»  hy  virtue  of  "  G.  G.  O.  Na 
25872,"  be  entitled  to  precedence 
over  his  lady,  although  she  wis 
the  lawfully  begotten  child  of  a 
Bengal  civilian.  In  fine,  he  is  sure 
to  be  a  greater  man  if  he  is  lee 
alone,  so  he  does  his  best  to  keep 
"  interlopers  "  out  of  his  district ; 
and  he  generally  succeeds.  He 
may  honestly  believe  that  his 
particular  district  may  not  be 
ebpecially  in'  need  of  a  constans 
water  supply ;  he  can  recall  manj 
years  of  at)undant  rain  and  good 
crops ;  he  perhaps  thinks  tbe 
people  are  as  rich  as  they  ought 
to  be  for  their  own  happiness,  and 
that  increased  wealth  ^voidd  <nlj 
lead  to  more  crime,  and  more  lid- 
eation,  which  would  give  erefj- 
body — himself  included — a  greit 
deal  of  trouble,  and  he  neither 
knows  nor  cares  anything  abavt 
the  general  wants  of  the  countiT 
at  large.  He  has  quite  enough  to 
do — in  some  cases  too  much — m 
his  own  district.  So  much  to  da 
indeed,  has  he  that  in  muiy  in- 
stances he  does  not  know  that  thf 
people  are  starving,  until  they  die — 
and  bring  their  unhappy  conditio« 
to  his  notice  by  spoiling  Ids 
averages. 

An  intelligent  native  once  stai 
to  the  writer  in  speaking  of  the 
subject  of  a  comprehensive  systeoi 
of  canal  irrigation  —  ''  These 
works  will  make  the  people  rieiu 
and  then  the  Sahibs  will  petha|» 
not  be  able  to  manage  tboa 
so  easily ! " 

We  frankly  admit  that  even  all 
this  is  apparently  but  a  very  poor 
explanation  of  the  fact  that,  coos- 
dering  the  immense  importance  cf 
turning  as  much  as  possible  of  tb* 
rainland  of  India  into  waterlimd; 
the  profit,  both  direct  and  indirect, 
which  must  accrue  both  to  the  pe«>- 
pie  and  the  Government  (wooer 
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interests,  by  the  way,  ought  to  be 
identical) ;  and  the  terrible  results 
which  must  and  do  flow  from  our 
disregard  of  experience  and  even 
of  common  sense  in  wasting  the 
water  which  flows  so  abundantly 
along  the  great  Indian  streams  and 
rivers, — ^yet  that  the  power  of  the 
Government  and  the  officialism  of 
the  country  are  directed  to  the  ob- 
struction rather  than  the  encou- 
ragement of  irrigation  works.  The 
fact  remains,  and  we  would  gladly 
learn  any  fuller  explanation. 
Speaking  of  the  irrigation  works 
themselves,  especially  in  reference 
to  the  present  famine,  Sir  Arthur 
Cotton  says : — 

^'  All  these  things  have  been  pressed 
upon  the  authorities  timet  without 
number,  in  every  possible  way,  but 
all  in  vain,  and  rww  the  only  alter- 
native is  to  conceal  them  from  the 
public.  In  the  Godavery  district  there 
are  some  700,000  acres  under  irriga- 
tion, producing,  at  present  prices, 
grain  worth  £4,000,000  sterling  ;  and 
this  is  the  very  district  in  which 
there  was  such  a  terrible  famine  forty 
years  ago,  and  which  was  in  such  a 
terrible  state  some  years  after  that  a 
Special  Commissioner  had  to  be  sent 
to  investigate  the  case." 

If  any  one  has  a  right  to  speak 
with  authority  on  Madras  irriga- 
tion, it  is  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  to 
whose  ill-appreciated  exertions  are 
due  the  success,  if  not  indeed  the 
very  'existence,  of  those  great 
"works  which  are  saving  the  whole 
of  the  Madras  Presidency  from 
becoming  as  naked  as  the  centre 
of  Australia,  and  which  are  per- 
sistently ignored  by  the  Madras 
officials,  who  are  claiming  our 
admiration,  as  well  as  our  sym- 
pathy and  our  contributions.  One 
of  these  gentlemen  wrote  to  the 
Times  not  very  long  ago,  and 
congratulated  himself  and  his 
fellows  that  whatever  the  result 
of  the  famine  might  be — however 
great  tho  loss  of  \:L\  tlio  Matlras 


officials  had  at  least  done  all  that 
was  humanly  possible,  and  could 
contemplate  any  amount  of  mor- 
tality as  the  act  of  God,  against 
which  no  one  could  flght.  They 
had  done  their  duty,  and  were 
satisfied.  This  is  rather  a  medi- 
aeval way  of  looking  at  things, 
and  clearly  shews  that  if  ten  years 
henee  there  should  again  be  a 
deficiency  of  rain  in  Southern 
India,  Madras  officialism  can  look 
forward  to  no  other  result  than 
another  famine  just  as  severe  as 
this  one,  and  would  still  plume 
itself  upon  having  done  all  that 
was  humanly  possible.  Is  England 
going  to  bear  with  this?  Is  not 
the  Madrassi  a  man  and  a  brother, 
and  even  a  fellow  subject?  And 
has  not  every  village  and  every 
congregation  in  Great  Britain 
shewn  its  sympathy  and  its  in- 
terest in  his  condition  by  join- 
ing in  one  of  the  most  munifi- 
cent and  magnificent  exhibitions 
of  national  charity  that  the  world 
has  ever  known  ? 

But  something  more  than  this  is 
wanted.  The  power  of  money  de- 
pends as  much  upon  when  it  is  given 
as  upon  the  amount.  A  sovereign 
at  the  right  time  may  save  an 
artisan's  tools  from  the  pawnshop, 
and  their  owner  from  want  and 
penal  servitude,  after  which  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  may  never  "  make 
aman  of  him"  again.  So  in  Madras. 
Half  a  tnillion  of  money  would 
have  irrigated  250,000  acres,  and 
produced  food  enough  to  have  fed 
over  half  a  million  of  people  for  a 
whole  year.  But  it  is  said  the 
Madras  Famine  will  cost,  before  it 
is  over,  £15,000,000.  The  Bengal 
Famine,  a  year  or  two  ago,  cost 
nearly  £7,000,000.  How  many 
acres  of  land  would  this  two  and 
twenty  millions  of  pounds  sterling 
have  converted  from  possible  de- 
sert into  permanent  oasis?  And 
how  many  tens  of  thousands,  nay, 
how  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
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of  our  dead  and  dying  fellow  Bub- 
j  ects  would  be  now  living  in  prospe- 
rity and  in  plenty  ?   And  are  these 
thm^  not  worthy  of  an  English- 
man b  attention  ?  Andhave  wemore 
sympathy  with  the  sublime  self- 
satisfaction  of  Madras  officialism, 
or  the  silent  suffering  and  starva- 
tion of  the  patient  millions  who  are 
dying  of  official  obstruction,  dying 
on  their  parched  fields,  while  God's 
mighty    rivers     are     everywhere 
throughout    the    country    rolling 
down  their  golden  tide--dying  of 
drought,  while  tens  of  millions  of 
gallons  of  the  water  that  would 
save  them  are  running  away  into 
the  sea  ?    If  a  single  tramp  die  of 
hunger  in  England,  which  happens, 
perhaps,  once    or    twice  a  year, 
there  is  a  general  outcry  against 
the  Poor  Law  authorities  and  a 
howl  about  Bumbledom.    And  yet 
our  dark-skinned  brethren,  loyal 
subjects  of  Her    Most    Gracious 
Majesty  the  Queen-Empress  every 
one  of  them,  have  been  dying  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  on  account 
of  Andlo-Indian  Bumbledom — of 
official  JBumbledom  in  high  places. 
And    yet    we    have,    if  possible, 
greater  obligations  to  care  for  our 
Madrassi  subjects  than  for  those 
who  tread  the  soil   of    England 
itself.    Every  Englishman  is,  more 
or  less,  independent,  and  more  or 
less  able  to  take  care  of  himself. 
And  if  he  is  in  any  trouble,  he  is 
sure    to  find  hundreds  to  assist 
him.  Above  all,  if  he  is  oppressed 
he  is  sure  to  find  thousands  to  aid 
and  protect  him.     But  the  poor 
Madrassi  looks  to  no  one  but  Go- 
vernment.    He    has    no    idea  of 
taking  care  of  himseK,  except  by 
the  favour    of    the    all-powerful 
Sircar,     He  has  no  native  aristo- 
cracy to  whom  he  can  apply  for 
aid  and  coimsel.     He  is  peaceable 
and  law-abiding.     He  does  what 
he  is  told,  and  asks  no  questions. 
And  he  is  all  this  chiefly  that  the 
Government  may  govern  him  the 


more  easily.  And  easilj  indeed 
he  is  governed.  And  it  is  oiilj 
fair  that  he  should  be  kept  alire. 
He  is  exactly  like  a  child.  AH  the 
knowledge,  all  the  skill,  all  the 
experience,  above  all,  all  the  fore- 
thought, is  presumed  to  be  on  the 
side  of  the  parent — ^the  GoTem- 
ment.  The  parent  says.  Obey  me 
fearlessly,  and  you  wiU  be  safe. 
The  Madrassi  obeys  as  implicitlj  u 
the  most  amenable  child,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  ask  that  bis  parest 
should  see  that  he  does  not  die  of 
starvation.  And  for  tbe  parent 
who  is  remarkably  well  fed  to  itj 
to  the  grandparents  at  homa, 
"  See  how  well  I  am  bebaving,"is 
a  little  more  than  the  patience  d 
any  one  aware  of  the  facts  nuj 
find  it  easy  to  bear. 

But  irrigation  is  not  the  only  wast 
of  India,  nor  is  irrigation  the  onlf 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
cutting  of  a  system  of  canals.  CTheap 
carriage  is  second  only  in  import- 
ance to  water,  for  while  tbe  latter 
is  required  to  produce   food,  tbe 
former  is  necessary  to   distribute 
it.  and  in  a  country  where  there 
are  few  or  no  roads  and  inrbere  the 
distances  are  immense,  cheap  car- 
riage must  increase  the  prosperi^ 
of  Uie  country  at  all  times,  and  may 
avert  a  calamity  at  a  crisis.    Were 
the  entire  wheat  crop  of  Snglaod 
to  fail  in  any  one  year  there  would 
be  nothing  like  a  famine.     The 
farmer  would  suffer   rather  than 
the  consimier ;  more  wheat  would 
be  imported,  and  we  should  pay  a 
trifle  more  for  the  4lb.  loaf.    And 
this  is  chiefly  because  we  have  in 
England  water  carriage  to  Itussia, 
to  opain,  to  the  United  8tatea — 
the  great  corn-producing  connkies 
of  the  world.    India,  indeed,  is  as 
great  or  greater  than  any  of  them, 
and  when  we  have  water  oommn- 
nication  beyond  Bombay  or  Gal- 
outta,  or    Kurrachee,    India  wiD 
contribute  more  than    any    other 
country    to    the      grain     supply 
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of  England.  We  explained  in 
a  former  number,  when  treat- 
ing of  Indian  railways,  that 
cheap  carriage  and  not  rapid  car- 
riage was  what  India  wanted;  and 
it  is  estimated  that  canal  boats  can 
carry  grain  at  the  rate  of  one- 
twentieth  of  a  penny  per  ton  per 
mile,  instead  of  one-tnird  of  a 
penny,  which  is  the  least  rate  at 
which  the  railways  carry  it.  At 
canal  rates,  wheat  g^wn  in  the 
Nerbudda  Valley  or  in  the  North 
West  Provinces  could  be  sent  to 
Xiondon  at  a  price  which  would 
considerably  undersell  the  Bussian 
and  Spanii^  markets,  and  enrich 
India  to  an  extent  which,  as  it 
would  be  daily  increasing,  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate.  The  natives 
woxdd,  of  course,  be  able  to  pay  more 
in  the  way  of  land  revenue,  and 
also,  finding  themselves  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  a  little  ready  money, 
they  would  become  consumers  and 
importers  of  English  goods,  and  so 
increase  theprosperityofthemother 
country.  It  reaUy  seems  scarcely 
necessary  to  argue  the  point. 
Here  we  have  some  parts  of  a  vast 
continent  growing  more  strain 
than  it  can  consume,  and  aUe  to 
grow  a  great  deal  more.  We 
have  other  parts  growinc^  little  or 
none.  We  have  aR  liable,  at 
different  times,  in  their  natural 
and  undeveloped  condition,  to 
famines.  We  nave  grain  in  India 
selling  for  pence  which  is  worth 
shillingB  in  England,  and  the 
mother  country  depending  for  her 
supplies  of  ihe  most  important 
article  of  food  on  the  friendship  of 
foreign  coimtries.  And  we  know 
that  the  exceedingly  low  rate  at 
which  fi^oods  can  be  carried  by 
canal — ^m  cdl  countries,  but  espe- 
cially in  India — would  enable  the 
^rain  to  be  taken  from  where  it  is 
plenty  to  where  it  is  scarce,  from 
where  it  is  cheap  to  where  it  is 
dear,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of 
both  producer  and  consumer.    It 


would  be  thought  that  knowing  all 
this,  canals  would  instantly  be  cut 
all  over  India,  and  especially  to  con- 
nect seaport  towns  with  the  in- 
terior ;  and  this,  even  if  the  canalb 
could  serve  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  carrying  goods.  And  yet 
the  fact  remains  that  although  the 
canals  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  irrigation  and  cheap  carnage 
they  are  not  constructed  by  Gk)vem- 
ment.  But  more  than  this,  in 
some  eases  where  the  pressure 
upon  GK)vemment  has  been  bo 
8fix>ng  that  they  have  been  almost 
obliged  to  construct  irrigation 
works,  they  have  had  them  exe- 
cuted in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  their  being  used 
as  means  of  transport.  Sometimes 
they  are  made  too  shallow,  some- 
times gaps  are  left,  involving 
unshipment,  re-loading,  carting, 
unloading,  and  re-shipment,  and 
practically  stopping  all  traffic. 
We  can  scarcely  hope  to  be 
believed,  and  yet  we  are  speak- 
ing within  the  mark.  Abundant 
instances  are  not  wanting.  All 
that  is  needed  is  inquiry ;  but  up 
to  the  present  day  no  one  has  cared 
about  Indian  affairs,  and  inquinr 
has  been  only  too  easily  stifled. 
The  Madras  Famine  has  given  a 
shock  to  people's  minds ;  and  we 
trust  that  that  calamiiy  may  be 
turned  into  a  blessing  for  Lidia 
by  inaugurating  a  new  order  of 
things. 

We  have  all  along  argued  on  the 
assumption  that  clII  traffic  on  canals 
must  necessarily  be  very  slow,  and 
indeed  in  many  other  particulars 
we  have  purposely  understated  the 
case.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
communication  by  canal  can  be 
made  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  rapid 
as  that  by  the  present  Indian 
railways.  Without  introducing 
the  celebrated  Government  line  on 
which  the  trains  used  to  go  nine 
miles  an  hour,  fifteen  miles  an 
hour  is  about  the  ordinary  speed 
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of  ordinaiy  Indian  trains,  and  they 
very  rarely  go  faster  than  twenty 
miles  an  hour.     Now  steamers  can 
be  constructed  to  go  quite  as  fast  as 
this,  and  while  a  speed  of  twenty- 
four  miles  an  hour  has  been  in 
one     instance      attained,     by     a 
steamer  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
twenty  miles  an  hour  is  abundantly 
practicable.     In    the    case    of    a 
canal  on  which  there  was  much 
traffic  it  might  not  be  safe  to  run 
at  all  times  quite  as  fast  even  as 
this ;  but  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  or 
ab(>ut  the  speed  of  an  ordinary 
Indian  passenger  train,  could  be 
easily  and  safely  kept  up.     Gt)ods, 
of  course,   might  be    carried   in 
steam-boats,  but  the  greatest  part 
of  the  heavy  traffic  of  the  country 
would  be  done  by  ordinary  caned 
boats  drawn  by  horses  or  bullocks. 
However  slow   such    a    mode  of 
transit  may  be — say  sixty  miles  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  or  a  trifle 
over  two  miles  an  hour,  —any  one 
who    has    much     experience    of 
Indian  railway  traffic  knows  that 
Indian  goods  trains  do  not  often 
deliver  tneir  goods  much  quicker, 
and  very  frequently  much  more 
tardily  than  this. 

The  fast  passenger  traffic  would, 
of  course,  still  be  carried  by  the 
railways ;  and  perhaps  a  little 
wholesome  competition,  if  only 
that  of  a  canal  steamboat,  might 
prevent  through  express  trains 
stopping  eighteen  hours  at  a  junc- 
tion, as  is  the  case  in  one  instance, 
already  alluded  to,  on  one  of  the 
most  important  Indian  railways. 
But  'this  competition  is  exactly 
what  the  Indian  Government  are 
afraid  of,  and  they  set  their  face 
against  canals,  not  because  they 
are  not  successful  enough,  but  be- 


cause they  may  be  too  successful; 
not  because  they  will  not  fertilise 
the  country,  but  because  they  will 
also  difitribute  the  produce. 

It  will  scarcely  be  beHeved  that 
the  entire   amount    of    eoods  m 
an    average     over    the     tcnoie    du- 
tanee  annually  carried   by  all  tlie 
Indian    railways     put      together 
is  only  180,000  tons,  and  this  in  a 
country  larger  than  the  inrhole  <d 
Europe  without  Hussia,  and  con- 
taininffover250,000,000of  people,* 
It  is  aliBO  difficiilt  to  believe  that 
the  cost  to  the  country  of  carrying 
this    wretched    fraction    of   what 
ought  to  be  the  goods  traffic  of  all 
India  is  about  £4,500,000  sterling. 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  whole  oonkl 
have  been  carried  even  in  steam- 
boats on  canals  for  lees  than  half 
a  million.    This  would,  of  course. 
be    a    gain    to    the     country    o£ 
£4,000,000    per    annum,     but    il 
would  be  to  some  extent,  no  doubt 
a  loss  to  the  railway  companies. 
though  as  the  result  would  be,  not 
the  carrying  of  180,000  tons  per 
annum,  at  a  cost  of  £500,000,  but 
probablythe  carrying  of  18,000,000 
at  a  cost  of  £5,000,000,  the  rail- 
ways would,  no  doubt,  come  in  for 
a  certain  share    of  the  increased 
traffic,  and  also  derive  new  profits 
from    the    larger    passen^r  and 
fast  traffic  caused  by  the  increased 
prosperity  and  riches  of  the  country. 
As  a  sample  of  what  is  going  on 
at  present,  let  us  take  the  case  of 
the    line    between    Calcutta    and 
Gk)alimda,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Gunges    and    the    Burhamputra. 
The  example  will  be  a  good  one, 
because  GKmlunda  being  only  one 
hundred   and  thirty    miles    froza 
Calcutta,    the    country    perfectly 
level,  and  the  whole  thing  being 


*  Aooording  to  the  last  Bine  Book  the  entire  goods  traffic  on  the  Indiim  lines  of 
railway  in  the  year  is  given  as  1,100,000,000  tons  tnoved  ane  mile.  Now  the  total 
length  of  the  Hoes  op*in  is  6,300  miles.  The  position  in  the  tax*}  i^  bised  on  th< 
flgores. 
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under  the  yery  eye  of  the  Supreme     the  trafiS.c  goes  by  these  old  routes, 
Ck)veminent,  and  the  traffic  ob-     taking  weeks  on  the  way,  just  the 
viously  most  important,  we  should     same  as  if  there  were  no  railway ; 
expect     that    the     arrangements     and    the    total    cost    of    transit 
would  be  as  satisfactory  as  pos-     between    the    main    Ganges  and 
sible,  and  the  plea  that  the  matter     Calcutta  must    be    at    least    two 
had  escaped   the    notice    of    the     millions.     Now,  the  railway  has- 
Gt>yemment,  or  was  not  of  suffi-     cost,    including    the    debt,    four 
oient  importance  to  engage  their  millions ;  and  on  this  line  of  130 
attention,  cannot  be  raised.     And  miles  a  steamboat  canal  could  have 
we  may  fairly  adc,  if  these  things  been    cut    for    about    £400,000, 
be  done  in  the  g^een  tree  what  carrying  the  whole  traffic,  of  sup- 
will  be  done  in  the  dry  ?  pose  three  million  tons,  at  iVd.  a 
There  is  a  railway  making  a  mile,  orfor£  150,000;  saving  nearly 
detour  of  160  miles,  and  a  very  *^©  whole  of  the  two  millions  a 
intricate,circuitousriver  navigation  y©ar.      As    the    canal  would    be 
of  470  miles,  nearly  four  times  the  navigated    night    and    day,    the 
direct  distance,  through  the  Soon-  boats,  at  the  lowest  speed,  could 
derbunds,  traversed  by  steamers  in  go  t^ie  whole  distance  in  two  days 
eight  days,  and  by  boats  in  from  instead  of  six  weeks,  the  steamers 
four    to    eight    weeks,   or    about  in  one  night  instead  of  eight  days, 
twelve  miles  a  day.     The  traffic  is  and  what  now  goes  by  railway 
by  the  latter,  by  the  union  of  two  would   go  by  boat,   and  not   be 
modes    of    estimating,    1,700,000  delayed  by  a  transfer.     This  line 
tons,  but  of  this  800,000  is  stated  sbews  the  present  state  of  transit 
to  go  only  part  of  the  distance,  we  where  there  is  even  imperfect  water 
do  not  know  how  much.   If  we  take  carriage.  '  And  here   is  a  gross 
the  average  for  the  whole  distance  receipt  of  at  least  two  millions  a 
at    1,200,000  tons,   the  cost  will  1^^^    from    which    to    take    the 
stand  thus  : —  interest  of  £400,000,  the  cost  of  a 

steamboat  canal,  which    at  8  per 

By  boats,  1,200,000  tone  at  cent  would  be  £30,000,  Wtb  part 

T^.  ^1  ^"^"V:; V  ^^'^  of  ^^  P^^^^t  <^«*-     While  this 

^'  a  ^r  "T:,,"^.    200,000  — o-  .1-  of  t-  -^-«   ^ 

By  steamer,  38,000  tons  at  year  is  gomg  on  under  the  eyes 

nine  rupees    34,000  ^f  the    Viceroy,  the   Government  • 

Paid  from  the  Treasury  for  ar©  spending  £1 10,000  for  sixteen 

the  railways    50,000  miles  of  railway  in  Berar,  to  carry 

20,000  tons,  with  a  dead  loss  of 

£1,004,000  £6,000  a  year  compared  with  a 

common  road.     This  is  the  way 

But  this  is    only    the    eastern  India  is  administered ! 
trade.     During  several  months  in         There  is,  finally,  one  point  in 

the    year    the  main    Ganges,   or  reg^ard  to  canals  of  which  we  have 

western  traffic  g^s  round  by  this  said  nothing,  and  upon  which  we 

Soonderbund  route,  of  which  we  will    only  very  lightly  touch   in 

have  not  got  late  returns ;  but  it  conclusion ;    and  mat  is  that  in 

is  an  enormous  traffic,  of  probably  troubled  times,  in  case  of  war  or 

at  least  a  million    tons,   besides  mutiny,  although  they  might  not 

what  ffoes  during  the  monsoon  by  afford  quite  so  rapid  a  means  of 

the  Bhu^brattee,  a  less  distance,  transporting  troops  from  one  place 

though  still  a  very  circuitous  one ;  to  another  as  railways,  they  would 

so  that    some  eleven-twelfths  of  afford  a  very  much  more  certain 
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one.  In  the  first  place,  nothing  is 
so  easily  destrojea  as  a  railway, 
and  nothing  is  so  difficult  to  de- 
fend. A  rau  taken  up  at  any  given 
point  blocks  the  line.  Now,  a 
canal  can  only  be  destroyed  by 
considerable  and  leng^y  engi- 
neering operations,  and  a  boat  full 
of  troops,  steaming  along,  is  very 
much  more  defensible  than  a  long 
train  of  wheeled  carriages  on  a 
railway.  Again,  railway  cturiages 
are  much  more  easily  injured  and 
rendered  unfit  for  use,  and  much 
less  easily  replaced  in  a  country 
like  India,  than  canal  boats.  An 
armed    steamer    can    patrol    the 


canal  without  interfering  wilh  the 
traffic ;  and  the  population  would 
always  be  in  favour  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  canal,  upon  which  so 
much  of  their  wealth  and  comfoit 
depended,  while  of  course  they  do 
not  care  a  straw  whether  a  rail- 
way is  destroyed  or  not.  In- 
deed, we  think  that  any  one  who 
will  cahnly  consider  the  relative 
advantages  of  railways  and  canab 
for  military  purposes  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  on  the  wholCt 
even  quite  apart  from  cost  either 
of  construction  or  of  working,  tius 
canals  shew  themselves  superior 
in  this  as  in  every  other  way. 


Uliok  Balph  Bttbss. 
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CINDERELLA. 

Lost  in  the  cavern  ed  chinmey  nook 
Bent  a  slight  iorm  in  mean  attire. 

Deep-lidded  eyes  an  earnest  look 
Fixed  on  the  embers  of  the  fire ; 

Lids  fringed  with  shadowy  gloom,  that  fell 
Trembling  athwart  the  pensive  cheek. 

Pale  as  the  lily's  virgin  bell. 

Save  one  rich  scarlet  streak. 

Sorrow  had  paled  that  maiden  fair. 
Late  orphaned  by  a  second  loss  ; 

Which  to  a  harsh  stepmother's  care 

Left  her  consigned,  by  fortune  cross. 

The  dame's  two  daughters,  rude  and  plain. 
Mocked  at  the  gentle  girl's  distress. 

For  cruel  envy  vexed  the  twain 
Of  her  pure  loveliness. 

Flaimting  in  silk  and  satin  gay, 
That  evening  to  the  Eoyal  ball 

The  selfish  trio  took  their  way ; ' 

While  she,  the  heiress,  reft  of  all, 

Wept  in  neglected  solitude, 

In  clouted  shoon,  and  mean  attire  ; 

Or  fading  joys  of  memory  wooed 
O'er  embers  of  the  fire. 

From  deep  bay-window  o'er  the  floor. 
With  noiseless  step,  and  shadowless, 

A  figure,  xmperceived  before. 

Stole  towards  the  maiden  in  distress : 

Hooded  and  wrapped  in  scarlet  doak. 
Leaning  upon  an  ebon  rod. 

The  column  blue  of  curling  smoke 

Bowed  towards  her  as  she  trod. 
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*^Look  up,  my  child,  no  longer  sigh, 

For  fairy  favours  wait  the  meek  ! 
Tour  loving  godmother  am  I, 

My  long-lorn  darling  come  to  seek. 
If  with  obedience  sure  and  swifi^, 

You  hear  my  hests,  and  keep  them  all, 
No  maiden  bright  with  rarer  gifi, 

Shall  sparkle  at  the  ball." 

The  startled  damsel  seemed  to  hear, 

Like  one  half -wakened  from  a  trance  ; 

While  Fancy  echoed  in  her  ear, 

The  music  of  that  far-sought  dance: 

To  which,  according  to  command 

Proclaimed  by  heralds  twelve  months  aince. 

Each  spotless  maiden  in  the  land 

Was  bidden  by  the  Prince. 

^^  Mine  be  the  task,  from  head  to  feet, 
To  dress  you  for  the  Royal  balL 
Servants  and  equipage,  complete. 

This  evening  shall  attend  your  call. 
Heed  this,  and  have  no  other  doubt. 

Leave  the  gay  scene  and  hasten  home 
Ere  midnight  carillons  ring  out 

From  yon  cathedral  dome.'* 

Deep  curtseying  to  the  hooded  dame 

With  busy  step  she  came  and  went, 
To  dairy  and  to  garden  frame, 

To  each  command  obedient ; 
Heedful  of  lightest  word  or  sign  ; 

While  silver  moonbeams  danced  to  fleck 
Lithe  waist,  small  fingers,  ancle  fine, 
And  alabaster  neck. 

Six  lizards,  gay  in  gold  and  green, 

The  hot-bed  first  she  searched  to  find. 
Then  gathered,  from  that  crystal  screen, 

A  pumpkin,  ribbed  with  golden  rind. 
The  dairy  mouse- traps  add  to  these 

Six  milk-white  house  mice,  sleek  and  at  ^ 
And,  lured  by  bait  of  toasted  cheese, 
A  hoary,  whiskered,  rat. 
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In  shadow  of  the  porch  hard  by. 

Erect  the  ancient  ladye  stood  ; 
Her  ebon  wand  she  lifted  high, 

Her  eyes  glowed  bright  beneath  her  hood. 
The  rustic  captives  one  by  one. 

In  line  she  bade  the  maiden  range  ; 
Till,  as  her  last  command  was  done, 

Each  suffered  sudden  change  ! 

Drawn  by  white  taam  of  horses  six, 

A  gilded  chariot  lightly  rolled. 
On  either  aide,  with  gold -topped  sticks. 

Three  lackeys  blazed  in  green  and  gold. 
Up  to  the  bullion-fringed  box 

The  rat  transformed  was  seen  to  skip. 
Shake  powder  from  his  well-curled  locks, 
And  grasp  a  ribboned  whip. 

Down  danged  the  steps,  the  lackeys  bowed : 

That  golden  shell  awaited  her  ! 
And  round  her,  like  a  silver  cloud, 

Floated  a  veil  of  gossamer. 
Deep  fluted  flounces  half  reveal 

The  silken  hose,  the  ancle  rare; 
The  satin  shoe,  with  crimson  heel. 

And  latched  with  costly  vair. 

A  priceless  robe  from  Indian  loom, 

Down  from  her  ivory  shoulder  flows ; 

And,  rivalling  her  conscious  bloom. 

Blushed  in  her  hair  one  deep  red  rose. 

All  unadorned  by  gold  or  gem. 

Her  beauty  such  aid  could  despise  ; 

Her  teeth — what  pearls  could  equal  them  ? 
What  diamonds  her  eyes  ? 

That  evening,  in  the  Royal  Hall, 

A  thousand  waxen  torches  shone, 
To  grace  the  Prince's  birthnight  ball 

The  fairest  of  the  land  had  gone. 
The  roll  of  wheels  alarmed  the  night  ; 

The  horses*  shrill  impatient  neigh  ; 
Swift  link-boys  ran  with  cressets  bright, 

And  horse-guards  lined  the  way. 
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Far  from  the  Palace  windows  blazed 

Bright  radiapce  through  scented  night. 

Saluting  troops  their  weapons  raised 
As  jewelled  visitors  alight. 

The  horn's  soft  wail,  the  cymbal's  ring, 
The  muffled  thunder  of  the  drum, 

The  quivering  viol's  tortured  string 

Tell  for  what  f Ste  they  come. 

Beneath  a  crimson  baldaquin, 

High  on  two  gilded  chairs  of  state, 
By  ribboned  courtier  lords  hemmed  in. 

The  King  and  Queen  in  presence  sate. 
On  parquetry  of  waxen  floor 

The  Lord  High  Chamberlain  took  stand. 
And,  aa  each  lady  reached  the  door, 

Bowed  low,  with  offered  hand. 

The  milk-white  coursers  snort  and  prance. 

Before  the  marble  Palace  flight. 
Just  as  the  earliest  country  dance 

Formed  its  long  chase  of  couples  bright. 
With  curtsey  deep  as  to  the  throne 

Her  partner's  bow  each  lady  paid  ; 
When  silver  trumpets  thrice  were  blown, 
And  glided  in  the  maid. 

O'er  undertone  of  rosined  bow. 

Jingle  of  sabre  and  of  spur, 
And  courtly  babble,  soft  and  low, 

Fell  a  great  hush  at  sight  of  her. 
Then  rose,  when  that  brief  pause  was  o'er, 

A  murmur  like  the  lime-flowers'  hum. 
While  the  Prince  handed  o'er  the  floor 
The  beauty  newly  come. 

So  dose  he  led  her  to  the  throne. 

That,  as  her  reverence  she  paid. 
Her  satin-slippered  foot  was  shewn 

On  velvet  cloth  of  state  inlaid. 
The  band  rang  out  its  briskest  air. 

The  old  King  vowed  that  never  yet. 
His  eyes  had  seen  so  fit  a  pair 

Dance  courtly  minuet. 
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Like  shadow  by  tha  maiden's  side 

The  ardent  Prince  that  night  remained. 

The  sparkling  crystal's  foaming  tide 
Elissed  by  her  lip^  he  gaily  drained. 

Oh !  rapid  as  electric  spark 

Fly  such  bright  hours  of  golden  prime  ; 

When,  'mid  his  lowest  whisper,  hark  ! 

Oan  that  be  midnight's  chime  ? 

A  moment's  pause  !    She  turned.    She  fled 

In  terror  down  the  marble  stair, 
A  slipper,  falling  as  she  sped, 

She  left  to  lie  unheeded  there. 
The  sentinel,  with  solemn  port. 

To  eager  questions,  made  reply. 
That  not  one  lady  of  the  Court 

Had  passed  him  outward  by. 

The  porter  saw  a  water-rat, 

Rush  through  the  gate-way  in  a  trice. 
And,  hunted  by  the  Palace  cat. 

Some  half  a  dozen  milk-white  mice. 
Then,  through  the  portal  with  a  crash, 

A  common  garden-pumpkin  rolled  ; 
But  what  rude  boy  could  be  so  rash 
As  throw  it,  was  not  told. 

Ere  morning  chimed  her  first  small  hour 

The  streets  were  red  with  cresset's  flame  ; 

And  step-dame  harsh,  and  daughters  sour, 
Back  from  the  Boyal  banquet  came. 

Their  sister,  crouched  beside  the  fire, 
They  bade  no  longer  watch  to  keep, 

But,  sneering  at  her  poor  attire, 
Betide  herself  to  sleep. 

"  But  oh,"  they  said,  ^'  the  strangest  thing 
One  ever  heard  of  to  befall ! 
It  was  imhandsome  of  the  King, 

So  early  to  break  up  the  ball ! 
For,  while  we  all  were  dancing  gay, 

A  Princess,  from  some  foreign  part, 
Vanished  just  like  a  ghost  away, 

And  broke  the  Prince's  heart ! " 
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Short  Blumbers  that  eventful  night 

On  any  maiden's  pillow  fell, 
For  trumpets,  long  ere  morning's  light, 

Loudly  rang  out  in  martial  swell, 
And  heralds*  voices  high  declare, 

''  The  Prince  will  give  a  thousand  pound, 
To  any  maiden  who  can  pair 

A  slipper  he  has  found." 

The  King-at-Arms,  by  daylight  fair, 

Went  with  a  guard  from  door  to  door. 
A  satin  slipper,  latched  with  vair. 

He  on  a  velvet  cushion  bore. 
Each  spotless  maiden  in  the  land — 

\'  The  King,"  he  said,  "  had  ordered  it  "— 
Must  in  her  turn  before  him  stand. 
To  see  if  it  would  fit. 

The  sisters  twain,  in  silken  hose 

Their  feet  made  ready  to  present. 
The  Page,  with  slightly  tilted  nose. 

Hasted  "their  trouble  to  prevent." 
"  But  that  young  lady,"  said  the  Page, 

"  Quits  the  apartment  quite  too  soon." 
'*'  Oh,  she  ! "  the  sisters  cried  in  rage, 
**  Wears  only  clouted  shoon." 

''  All  maidens,  of  whatever  rank. 

Such,  madam,  is  the  King's  decree." 
Lightly  the  Page  beside  her  sank, 
To  fit  the  slipper,  on  his  knee. 
Oh  Boyal  Page  *  disguised  but  ill. 

In  servant's  garb,  demure  and  neat, 
What  makes  your  fingers  tremble  still 
To  fit  those  tiny  feet  ? 

"Found,  by  St.  Crispin,  found,  foimd,  found  !" 

Cries  gaily  the  delighted  boy. 
The  courtly  heralds  whisper  round, 

**  We  humbly  wish  your  Highness  joy.  " 
Outblushing  morning'*  rosiest  hue 

Smiled  in  his  face  the  maiden  fair. 
And  from  beneath  her  boddice  drew 
The  fellow  of  the  pair. 
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And  how  they  wooed,  and  how  they  wed. 

Each  lover  for  himaelf  may  tell. 
The  Sang  drew  curtains  round  the  bed 

A  full  half  hour  ere  midnight  fell. 
The  posset,  in  a  silver  cup 

Was  brought  demurely  by  the  Queen, 
E'en  the  two  sisters  came  to  sup. 

And  danced  in  stockings  green. 

No  ancient  custom  they  forgot. 

Thrice  honoured  rites !  for  ever  new ! 
'Tis  said,  but  I  avouch  it  not, 

That  Merlin's  hand  the  stocking  threw. 
And,  ere  a  twelve  month  had  expired, 

The  tidings  from^the  Palace  came, 
The  Prince  as  godmother  required 
The  scarlet-hooded  dame. 

F.  R.  0. 
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THEODORE  MARTIN,  C.B.,  LL.D. 

A  BBiOHT,  genial  Scotcliman,  with  the  slightest  trace  of  his  countzy's 
aocent  on  his  tongue,  but  with  a  full  share  of  its  energy  and  humour ; 
an  able  and  suocessfid  professional  man ;  an  acoomplished  scholar ; 
one  who  knows  Court,  yet  who  smacks  no  whit  of  the  courtier;  a 
shrewd  man  of  the  world,  honourably  known  to  aU  men ;  a  defrotad 
husband  and  a  warm  friend — such  is  Theodore  Martin. 

The  Hfe  of  a  man  who,  daily  sought  by,  and  constantly  mingling  in, 
aU  ranks  of  society,  has  ever  shrunk  from  ostentatious  publicity ;  who, 
while  neither  bookworm  nor  misanthrope,  has  ever  preferred  the 
eloquent  companions  of  his  library  and  the  dear  delights  of  home  to 
the  excitements  of  what  is  called  society, — ^a  life  like  this  courts  not  tiie 
public  gaze.  It  asks  no  more  than  to  be  let  alone.  Nor  is  it  our 
intention  to  intrude  upon  its  privacy.  In  its  broader  facts  it  is  known 
to  the  world ;  and  in  the  few  pages  that  follow  we  offer  to  our  i^aden 
little  more  than  is  already  familiar  to  the  wide  circle  of  Mr.  Martin's 
acquaintances.  We  shall  pry  into  no  details ;  we  shall  not  evea  trace 
his  career  minutely,  but  respect  his  own  abhorrence  of  all  that  savonn 
of  gossip  by  merely  dwelling  upon  a  few  of  the  professional  and  aodal 
characteristics  of  one  who,  in  the  strict  sense  of  an  old-fashioned 
phrase,  is  a  man  of  letter& 

Mr.  Martin  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1816.  He  was  educated  at 
the  High  School  there,  which  in  its  day  has  turned  out  many  a  fine 
scholar,  and,  what  is  better,  many  of  those  typical  Scotchmen  whose 
force  of  character  and  dauntless  energy  have  upheld  the  reputation  of 
their  countrymen  as  lawyers,  soldiers,  administrators,  colonists,  aad 
merchants,  at  home  and  abroad.  A  favourite  with  his  masters  and  his 
companions,  Theodore  Martin  always  held  a  high  place  both  in  school 
and  in  the  playground.    The  work  of  the  school,  under  the 
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which  then  prevailedy  was  light  to  boys  of  quick  apprehension.  The 
real  work,  to  such  as  were  of  a  studious  habit,  was  done  of  their  own 
accord,  and  in  their  own  way.  What  Dr.  John  Brown  calls  "the  fine, 
confused  feeding  "  to  be  had  in  a  good  library,  was  that  which  nourished 
and  made  the  bone  and  sinew  of  eager  and  inquiring  minds.  So  it  was, 
we  have  been  told,  in  Mr.  Martin's  case;  and  the  same  habit  of 
desultory  study,  continued  at  the  Edinburgh  University,  to  which  lie 
went  on  leaving  the  High  School,  put  him  in  possession  of  that  wide 
information  in  general  literature  for  which  he  soon  came  to  be  known 
among  the  rising  young  men  of  his  native  city.* 

From  boyhood  he  had  been  a  lover  of  art,  and  while  still  in  his 
jacket  had  amassed  a  collection  of  etchings  by  the  old  masters  which 
an  amateur  of  the  present  day  might  have  envied.  This  love  he  still 
retains.  He  is  known  to  be  the  possessor  of  many  art  treasures,  both 
of  the  burin  and  the  pcdette,  and  is  especially  rich  in  portraits  illus- 
trative of  literature  and  the  arts.  Another  passion  of  his  boyhood^ 
the  collection  of  rare  and  fine  editions,  and  of  autographs,  has  been 
cherished  through  life.  A  fine  library  bears  testimony  to  the  ardour 
with  which  the  passion  has  been  indulged ;  and  when  we  say  that 
among  his  autographs  are  to  be  found  the  MS.  of  Johnson's  masterly 
"  life  of  Pope,"  and  the  whole  series  of  Byron's  poems  to  Thyrza  and 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Leigh,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  nature  and 
value  of  the  collection.  To  music,  also,  Mr.  Martin  early  gave  no 
little  attention,  and  we  believe  it  still  furnishes  the  enjoyment  of  many 
a  leisure  hour.  In  his  youth  lie  was  'a  great  walker,  and  when  walks 
were  not  to  be  had,  kept  himself  in  condition  by  the  exercises  of  the 
gymnasium  and  the  fencing  room.  There  were  few  indeed  at  one  time 
who  could  match  him  for  ''  cunning  of  fence." 

XJndistracted  by  his  love  for  literature  and  the  arts,  Mr.  Martin 
resolved  to  devote  himseU  to  the  profession  of  his  father,  a  well-known 
and  highly  respected  solicitor  in  Edinburgh.  The  education  for  that 
profession  in  Scotland  is  identical  with  that  for  the  Bar,  and  after 
going  through  the  usual  curriculum  of  study  at  the  University,  Mr. 
Martin  embarked  in  active  practice  as  a  solicitor,  and  prosecuted  his 
profession  with  conspicuous  success  until  1846,  when  he  quitted  Edin- 
burgh and  settled  in  London  as  a  Parliamentary  agent.  There  he 
was  soon  engaged  in  a  large  practice  of  the  best  kind.  In  the  keen 
and  protracted  contests  of  those  days  between  the  great  railway  com- 

*  In  1875  the  Edinburgh  Univerai^  oonferred  on  Mr.  Martin  the  honorazy 
degree  of  LL.I>. 
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panies  for  every  inch  of  territory,  Mr.  Martin  took  an  active  part,  and 
in  a  few  years  he  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  body  of 
able  men  in  whose  hands  was  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  promoting 
Bills  in  Parliament.  That  position  Mr.  Martin  still  retains,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  there  is  no  one  in  Westminster  whose  character  ranks 
higher  or  whose  professional  opinion  'is  more  valued.  Eighteen 
months  ago,  when  a  committee  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  as  to  the  best  means  of  placing  the  profession  of 
Parliamentary  agency  under  proper  regulation,  so  as  to  aecure  an 
efficient  body  of  practitioners  of  soimd  education  and  high  character, 
Mr.  Martin  was  selected  by  his  brethren  to  represent  them  before  the 
Committee.  The  testimony  thus  paid  to  him  by  the  body  to  whom  he 
belongs  was  confirmed  by  the  Committee,  who  substantially  adopted 
in  their  report  the  suggestions  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Martin  in  his 
examination  before  them. 

Thus  Mr.  Martin  is  another  practical  refutation  of  the  old  faUaej 
that  success  in  literature  is  not  compatible  with  a  capacity  for  bosinesB. 
Cowper  prided  himself  on  his  business  qualities;  Walter  Soott  was 
Clerk  to  the  Coiurt  of  Session ;  John  Stuart  Mill  was  long  and  honour- 
ably connected  with  the  Examining  Department  of  the  East  India 
Company ;  Peacock,  the  author  of  *'  Headlong  Hall,"  was  for  many  years 
a  working  official  of  the  same  Company.  No  further  examples  need  be 
quoted  of  the  fact  that  the  highest  mental  powers  may  readily  go  hand 
in  hand  with  a  capacity  for  daily  routine  duties.  The  highest  official 
life  is  full  of  illustrations  of  the  same  truth.  Many  a  high  class  literary 
man  is  lost  in  the  writer  of  Dispatches.  Mr.  Martin's  own  theory,  we 
have  been  told,  is  that  a  literary  gift  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  man  of 
business,  who  has  to  form  rapid  and  important  decisions  and  to  pat  his 
thoughts  swiftly  into  apt  language.  Habits  of  business  compel  a  man 
to  arrange  his  ideas  with  method,  and  literary  practice  enables  him  to 
express  them  with  brevity  and  precision. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  popular 
prejudice  may  be  found  in  the  catalogues  of  the  British  Muaeam 
Library  relative  to  Mr.  Martin.  The  theory  is — and  no  doubt  it  has 
some  general  ground — ^that  a  mundane  profession  and  an  artistic  re- 
putation will  not  mix;  that  one  individual  cannot  lead  two  lives. 
Exceptions  are  occasionally  allowed  by  way  of  surprises,  and  are  speci- 
ally marked,  as  *'  the  postman  poet "  and  other  such  phrases,  but  are  not 
looked  upon  with  favour  by  the  orthodox.  So  in  the  catalogue  Mr. 
Meurtin's    description    has    stood   for   years    as    "Theodore    HartiBy. 
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Solicitor ; "  latterly  the  word  <*  Solicitor"  has  had  a  pen  drawn  through 
it,  and  he  appears  as  "  Theodore  Martin,  Poet."  At  no  period,  we 
xniLst  therefore  suppose,  has  he  been  solicitor  and  poet  at  once.  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  Law,  has  its  fictions ;  here  the  fiction  is  that  Mr. 
Martin,  on  retiring  from  law,  became  in  that  yery  act,  and  instanter,  a 
poet.  The  popular  fallacy  maintains  itself  on  the  ground  that  a  solicitor 
(of  the  nil  nisi  order)  cannot  be  a  poet ;  leaving  out  of  the  question 
i^hether,  as  the  greater  indudee  the  less,  a  man  of  genius  cannot  if  he 
chooses  be  a  sc^citor. 

In  his  time  Mr.  Martin  has  done  as  much  as  many  men  could  shew 
whose  whole  lives  have  been  devoted  to  literature.  But  with  him  it 
has  been  the  recreation  and  the  ornament,  and  in  no  sense  the  occupa^ 
tion  of  his  life.  Wisely  he  considered  literature  too  serious  and  noble 
a  Tocation  to  be  adopted  lightly  or  without  the  assurance  of  some  very 
special  gift.  To  such  a  gift  he  seems  to  have  thought  he  could  lay  no 
claim,  and  in  his  youth  he  found  more  pleasure  in  making  himself 
familiar  with  the  great  works  of  the  classics  of  this  and  other  countries, 
than  in  gratifying  the  young  man's  common  ambition  of  seeing  himself  in 
print.  For  these  studies  he  equipped  himself  by  acqidring  the  lan- 
guages of  modem  Europe,  and  before  reaching  manhood  was  known  to 
be  one  of  the  best  German  scholars  at  a  time  when  German  was  little 
known.  Probably  a  natural  wish  to  convey  to  others  some  of  the  plea- 
sure he  felt  in  his  own  favourite  authors  prompted  his  earliest 
efforts,  and  in  translations  from  the  German  and  Italian  he  developed 
a  facility  which  lured  him  on  to  further  exertions  in  the  same 
direction. 

His  first  reputation  was  acquired  under  the  nom  de  plume  Bon 
Gaultier,  which  came  to  be  familiar  in  Taifa  and  Frasw^B  Maga%ine9y  in 
connection  with  a  number  of  tales,  and  papers  of  a  playful  character, 
interspersed  with  the  verses,  many  of  which  have  since  become  so  well 
known  wherever  English  is  spoken,  in  the  "Bon  Gaultier  Ballads.'' 
In  America,  despite  the  satire  on  Yankee  failings  with  which  they 
abound,  they  are  no  less  popular  than  here.  For  every  English  edition, 
— and  there  are  twelve  of  these, — a  score  of  editions  has  been 
published  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  At  the  universities,  on  the 
prairie,  in  the  bush,  in  the  tent,  and  by  the  camp-fire,  these  pleasant 
eSbxBoxmB  are  welcome  and  give  lasting  pleasure.  Mr.  Martin  mentions 
in  his  Life  of  Professor  Aytoim,  that  while  he  was  writing  the  series  of 
articles  to  which  we  have  referred  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  that  after- 
wards distinguished  writer,  then  a  young^advocate,  some  three  years  older 
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than  himself,  and  that  these  ballads  were  produced  in  concert  with 
his  friend,  many  of  them  being  their  joint  production.  At  this  time, 
too,  he  worked,  together  with  the  same  gifted  friend,  in  producing  for 
Blackwood's  Magaanne  a  series  of  translations  &om  the  poems  and  ballads 
of  Ck>ethe.  These  succeeded  Lord  Lytton's  translations  of  Schiller's 
poems  in  the  same  mag^azine,  and  were  at  once  recognised  by  all 
competent  scholars  as  the  only  adequate  versions  of  the  matchlesB  tad 
exquisitely  finished  poems  of  Qermany's  greatest  poet.  They  woe 
published  some  years  afterwards  in  a  separate  Tolume,  and  continae  to 
this  time  to  stand  imrivalled. 

Next  in  order  of  date  among  Theodore  Martin's  acknowledged  pubfi- 
oations  was  his  version,  published  in  1850,  of  Henrik  Hertz's  beantihl 
lyrical  drama,  '^  King  Ben6's  Daughter."  Mr.  Martin  had  recognised  its 
fitness  for  such  treatment  as  lolanthe,  the  chief  character,  wis 
certain  to  receive  in  the  hands  of  our  greatest  English  actress,  Helen 
Faudt,  and  had  prepared  his  version  in  the  hope  of  seeing  it  placed  bj 
her  upon  the  stage.  The  hope  was  spon  afterwards  realised,  and 
lolanthe  took  its  place  in  the  minds  of  the  audiences  of  Dublin, 
Olasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Manchester  side  by  side  with  the  Imogen, 
the  Beatrice,  the  Juliet,  the  Hosalind,  the  Portia  of  this  great  artist 
On  a  few  rare  occasions  London  has  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  hov 
the  poet's  charming  conception  can  be  raised  by  the  genius  of  the 
actress  into  something  higher  and  more  moving  than  the  poet  himself 
has  dreamed.  Those  who,  like  the  present  writer,  were  present 
at  Helen  Faudt's  latest  performance  of  the  part  on  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
Henry  Irving's  benefit  in  June,  1876,  will  not  soon  forget  the  impreesi0& 
it  produced  upon  the  vast  audience  which  had  assembled  on  that 
memorable  occasion. 

This  is  no  place  to  dwell  upon  the  name  of  this  distinguished  ladj, 
who  became  Mr.  Martin's  wife  in  1851,  and  who  has  since  from  time  to 
time  appeared  upon  the  stage,  of  which  she  is  confessedly  the  greatest 
ornament.  The  world  will  one  day  look  for  the  story  of  the  career  of 
an  artist  to  whom  the  English  stage,  and  the  interpretation  of 
Shakespeare  in  particular,  owes  so  much.  And  it  will  be  the  grat^ 
task  of  Helen  Faudt's  future  biographer,  whoever  he  may  be,  to  write 
of  one  whose  womanly  worth  and  grace  are  as  pre-eminent  as  her 
public  career  was  spotlessly  blameless,  and  exceptionally  and  lasting^ 
brilliant.  More  than  one  acooimt  of  this  lady's  life  has  already  been 
published ;  but  she  is  well  known  to  have  made  a  rule  of  declining  to 
furnish  any  materials  for  a  biography,  referring  all  inquirers  to  the 
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joumalB  for  the  history  of  her  career  as  an  artiitj  with  which  alone  she 
considers  the  public  are  entitled  to  occupy  themselves. 

After  settling  in  London^  A£r.  Martin  wrote  not  a  little  both  in  this 
magazine  and  also  in  Fraaer.  In  1854  and  1857,  he  published  versions 
of  Oehlenschlager's  dramas,  '^Correggio"  and  '^  Aladdin,''  which  for 
the  first  time  introduced  these  masterpieces  of  the  g^eat  Danish  poet 
to  the  English  reader.  A  metrical  translation  of  **  The  Odes  of  Horace," 
with  notes,  which  appeared  in  1860,  placed  Mr.  Martin  at  once  in  the 
front  rank  of  translators  from  the  classics.  The  book  was  instantly 
re-printed  in  America,  and  has  since  passed  at  home  into  a  third  edition, 
to  which  a  version  of  the  Satires  has  been  added.  It  disputes  the  palm 
with  Conington's  version,  and  will  be  preferred  to  his  according  as  the 
reader  prefers  poems  full  of  the  life  and  spontaneousness  of  English 
verse,  to  the  terser  and  less  idiomatic  manner  which  to  a  certain  class  of 
scholars  is  more  agreeable.  It  was  easy  to  see  from  this  translation  that 
Mr.  Martin  knew  the  man  as  well  as  the  poet  Horace,  and  this  became 
very  apparent  in  the  delightful  monograph  on  the  Yenusian  bard 
which  he  wrote  a  few  years  ago  for  Messrs.  Blackwood's  series  of 
*'  Glassies  for  English  Headers, "  a  book  for  which  the  lovers  of  Horace 
are  grateful  to  him,  and  to  which  they  will  always  turn  with  genuine 
pleasure. 

It  was  a  new  thing  to  find  a  man  who  had  won  no  University 
distinction  distancing  even  professional  scholars  in  his  power  of 
illustrating  a  great  classic.  The  surprise  was  increased  when  in  1861 
Mr.  Martin  produced  a  version  of  Catullus,  enriched  with  a  life  and 
notes,  which  were  sufficient  to  put  mere  English  readers  on  a  level 
with  those  '^  learoed  Thebans  "  who  regard  Catullus  as  a  consummate 
lyrist,  to  be  appreciated  only  by  the  initiated.  .  The  recog^tion 
of  this  work  by  some  of  our  most  accomplished  scholars  was  prompt 
and  warm.  The  book  soon  went  out  of  print ;  and  only  two  years  ago 
Mr.  Martin  produced  a  second  edition  of  it,  on  which  infinite  pains 
seem  to  have  been  bestowed  to  make  it  more  worthy  of  the  reputation 
it  had  achieved  on  its  first  appearance. 

Dante  seems  to  have  long  been  a  favourite  with  Mr.  Martin.  As  early 
as  1843,  a  paper  by  him  on  the  "Yita  Nuova"  in  Tatt^a  Magazine 
attracted  considerable  attention,  and  in  1862  he  expanded  it  into  the 
introduction  to  a  complete  version  of  that  remarkable  story  of  the 
poet's  love,  enriching  it  with  copious  notes  and  illustrations  from 
Dante's  other  works  and  the  poets  of  his  cycle.  This  volume  is  dedicated 
to  his  wife  in  a  graceful  sonnet,  which  we  will  shortly  quote,  for  it  may 
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be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Martin's  original  Terse,  in  the  pnUica- 
tion  of  which  he  has  been  most  chary. 

Indeed,  he  has  published  so  many  translations  that  one  is  loroed  to 
think  he  cannot  hare  had  time  for  many  original  poems.  In  ths 
piiyately  printed  collection  of  1863  of  ''Poems  Original  and  Trans- 
lated," we  may  refer  spedaUy  to  "St.  Peter  and  the  Cherries"— « 
charming  didactic  legend  of  the  old  style.  Here  also  may  be  found 
what  was  to  us,  we  confess,  a  beautiful  poetic  surprise— a  poem  writta 
before  its  author,  we  are  told,  was  personally  known  to  the  lady  vlio 
inspired  it: — 

To  Miss  Hblbk  Fauott,  as  Rosalind. 

Blessings  on  the  glorious  spirit,  lies  in  poesy  divine  ! 

Blessings,  lady,  on  the  magic  of  thai  wondrous  power  of  thine  ! 

I  have  had  a  dream  of  summer,  summer  in  the  olden  time, 

When  the  heart  had  all  its  freshness,  and  the  world  was  in  its  prime ; 

I  have  been  away  in  Arden,  and  I  still  am  ranging  there  ; 

Still  I  feel  the  forest  breezes  fan  my  cheek,  and  lift  my  hair  ; 

Still  I  hear  the  stir  and  whisper  which  the  arching  branches  make. 

And  the  leafy  stillness  broken  by  the  deer  amid  the  brake  ! 

Where  along  the  wood  the  brooklet  runs,  upon  its  mossy  brink, 

Myself  a  stricken  deer,  IVe  laid  me,  where  the  stricken  came  to  drink 

There  be  Amiens  and  his  co-mates,  up,  yon  giant  stems  between. 

Tender,  where  the  sun  is  shining  *neath  the  oak  upon  the  green. 

EEark  !  the  throstleH)ock  is  singing  !  And  he  tunes  his  merry  note, 

Carolling  in  emulation  of  the  sweet  birds'  joyous  throat. 

Lightly  let  them  troll  their  woodnotes,  fleet  the  careless  time  away  ! 

What  know  they  of  love's  emotion  ?    No  sweet  Rosalind  have  they  ! 

I  will  down  by  yonder  dingle — none  shall  steal  upon  us  there— 

Heavenly,  heavenly  Bosalinda  !  Thou  art  with  me  everywhere  I 

Ever  is  thy  voice  beside  me,  ever  on  thy  brow  I  gaze, 

One  such  glorious  dream  about  thee  all  the  world  beside  outweighs. 

See,  young  Chmymede  awaits  me.     Blessings  on  that  roguish  boy. 

How  he  lightens  my  love's  sadness  with  a  sweet  and  pensive  joy  ! 

Tet  the  charms,  the  playful  graces,  that  shew  bright  in  him,  I  find. 

Only  cluster  round  the  image  of  my  heavenly  Rosalind. 

So  would  Rosalind  have  won  me, — so  have  look'd  and  so  have  smiled. 

With  such  blithe  and  open  spirit  me  of  all  my  heart  beguiled. 

Ever  deeper  grows  my  passion,  restless  more  my  eager  heart — 

*'  I  can  live  no  more  by  thinking,  from  my  Rosalind  apart !" 

' '  Then  to-morrow  thou  shalt  see  her,  see  her,  wed  her,  if  you  will !" 

Oh,  ye  gods,  let  that  to-morrow  shine  in  golden  numbers  still ! 

For  it  gave  her  to  my  bosom,  and  at  length,  when  there  reclined, 

By  the  proudest  name  I  daim'd  her  as  my  own,  **  my  Rosalind.  ** 

Such,  dear  lady,  was  the  vision,  such  the  passion  strong  and  deep. 

Which  thy  magic  wrought  within  me,  laying  meaner  thoughts  to  sleep. 

I  have  been  the  young  Orlando,  and  though  but  a  dream  it  were. 

Never  from  my  heart  shall  vanish  what  hath  struck  so  deeply  there  ! 
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Mr.  Martin  has  had  a  romance,  and  may  claim  to  have  put  it  into 
poetry.  Not  to  every  one  comes  the  realised  dream  of  one  of 
•Shakespeare's  women.  In  pleasant  sequence  is  the  sonnet  to  which  we 
haye  referred  above  : — 

To   My  Wdfb. 

Belovedy  whose  life  is  with  my  own  entwined, 

In  whom,  while  yet  thou  wert  my  dream,  I  viewed, 

Warm  with  the  life  of  breathing  womanhood. 

What  Shakespeare's  visionary  eye  divined  ; 
Pure  Imogen,  high-hearted  Rosalind, 

Elindling  with  sunshine  all  the  dusk  greenwood. 

Or,  changing  with  the  poet's  changing  mood, 

Juliet,  and  Constance  of  the  queenly  mind  ; 
I  give  this  book  to  thee,  whose  daily  life 

With  that  full  pulse  of  noblest  feeling  glows. 

Which  lent  its  spell  to  thy  so  potent  art ; 
To  thee,  whose  every  act,  my  own  true  wife, 

'The  grace  serene  and  heavenward  spirit  shows, 

That  rooted  Beatrice  in  Dante's  heart." 

Mr.  Martin's  next  publication  was  a  translation,  in  verse,  of  the 
first  part  of  Goethe's  "  Faust "  which  seems,  from  the  frequency  of  the 
editions,  to  have  become  accepted  as  the  best  English  metrical  version ; 
just  as  Mr.  Hayward's  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  only  prose  rendering 
of  that  masterpiece.  How  Germany  regards  it  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  selected  by  Messrs.  Briickmann,  of  Mimich  and 
London,  for  the  magnificent  folio  illustrated  edition — a  work  unique 
for  splendour — published  by  them  last  year.  Mr.  Martin  is  known 
to  have  translated  the  more  important  portion  of  the  Second  Part  of 
"  Faust."  Part  of  this,  the  "  Intermezzo  of  Helena,"  appeared  seve- 
ral years  ago,  and  the  whole  has  been  printed,  for  private  circulation, 
by  Mr.  Martin,  in  the  volume  of  "Poems  Original  and  Translated," 
already  mentioned. 

From  this  volimie  we  select,  as  a  further  specimen  of  Mr.  Martin's 
poetical  power,  the  following  poem,  which  we  remember  appeared  in 
Taifs  Magatine  at  the  time  of  Campbell's  death : — 

Thb  Iktsbment  of  Thomas  Campbell. 
Jvly,  1844. 

See,  what  eager  throngs  are  pouring  inwards  from  the  busy  street ! 
Iio,  the  Ahbey's  hush  is  broken  with  the  stir  of  many  feet ! 
Hark  !  St  Margaret's  bell  is  tolling,  hut  it  is  no  common  clay 
To  that  dull  and  rueful  anthem  shall  be  laid  in  dust  to-day  ! 
In  yon  Minster's  hallow'd  comer,  where  the  bards  and  sages  rest. 
Is  a  silent  chamber  waiting  to  receive  another  guest. 
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There  it  sadness  in  the  heavens,  and  a  veil  against  the  son ; 

Who  shall  mourn  so  well  as  Nature,  when  a  poet's  coarse  is  run  ? 

Let  us  in  and  join  the  gazers,  meek  of  heart  and  bare  of  brow, 

For  the  shadows  of  the  mighty  dead  are  hovering  o'er  us  now ! 

Souls  that  kept  their  trust  immortal,  dwelling  &om  the  herd  i^srt, 

Souls  that  wrote  their  noble  being  deep  into  a  nation's  heart ; 

Names,  that  on  great  England's  forehead  are  the  jewels  of  her  pride, 

Brother  Scot,  be  proud,  a  brother  soon  shall  slumber  by  their  side ! 

Ay,  thy  cheek  is  flushing  redly,  tears  are  crowding  to  thine  eyes, 

And  thy  heart,  like  mine,  is  rushing  back  where  Scotland's  mountains  rise ; 

Thou,  like  me,  hast  seen  another  grave  would  suit  our  poet  well. 

Greenly  braided  by  the  breckan,  in  a  far  off  Highland  dell. 

Looking  on  the  solemn  waters  of  a  mighty  inland  sea, 

In  the  shadow  of  a  mountain,  where  the  lonely  eagles  be  ; 

Thou  hast  seen  the  kindly  heather  blow  around  his  simple  bed ; 

Heard  the  loch  and  torrent  mingle  dirges  for  the  poet  dead ; 

Brother,  thou  hast  seen  him  lying,  as  it  is  thy  hope  to  lie. 

Looking  from  the  soil  of  Scotland  up  into  a  Scottish  sky  ; 

It  may  be  such  grave  were  better,  better  rain  and  dew  should  fall. 

Tears  of*  hopeful  love  io  freshen  Nature's  ever  verdant  pall. 

Better  that  the  sun  should  kindle  on  his  grave  in  golden  smiles. 

Better,  than  in  palsied  glimmer  stray  along  these  sculptured  aisles ; 

Better  aftertimes  should  find  him, — to  his  rest  in  homage  bound. 

Lying  in  the  land  that  bore  him,  with  its  glories  piled  around ! 

Such,  at  least,  must  be  the  fancy  that  in  such  a  time  must  start. 

For  we  love  our  country  dearly, — ^in  each  burning  Scottish  heart ; 

Tet  a  rest  so  great,  so  noble,  as  awaits  the  minstrel  here, 

'Mong  the  best  of  England's  children,  can  be  no  unworthy  bier. 

Hark  !    A  rush  of  feet !    They  bear  him,  him,  the  singer,  to  his  tomb ; 

Tender  what  of  him  is  mortal  rests  beneath  yon  sable  plume. 

Tears  along  mine  eyes  are  rushing,  but  the  proudest  tears  they  be, 

Which  on  manly  eyes  may  gather, -;-tears  'twere  never  shame  to  aee ; 

Tears  that  water  lofty  purpose ;  tears  of  welcome  to  the  fame 

Of  the  bard  that  hath  ennobled  Scotland's  dear  and  noUe  name  ! 

Sadder,  sadder  let  the  anthem  yearn  aloft  in  wailing  strain, 

Not  for  him,  for  he  is  happy,  but  for  us  and  all  our  pain ! 

Louder,  louder  let  the  organ  like  a  seraph  anthem  roll. 

Hymning  to  its  home  of  glory  our  departed  brother's  soul ! 

He  has  laid  him  down  to  slumber,  to  awake  to  nobler  trust. 

Give  his  frame  to  kindred  ashes,  earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust ! 

Louder  yet,  and  yet  more  loudly,  let  the  organ's  thunder  rise  ! 

Hark  !    A  louder  thunder  answers,  deepening  inwards  to  the  skies  ! 

Heaven's  majestic  diapason,  pealing  on  from  east  to  west. 

Never  grander  music  anthem'd  poet  to  his  home  of  rest ! 

In  1867,  Mr.  Martin  published  a  memoir  of  his  old  friend  and 
ooUaborateur,  Professor  W,  E.  Aytoun.  It  was  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  his  friend's  sisters,  and  presents  a  very  vivid  and  agreeable 
picture  of  a  man  who  combined  rare  powers  of  industry  with  a  strength 
of  poetic  conception,  and  a  capacity  for  humour  which,  if  not  of  thej 
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higheet  order,  have  added  to  literature  not  a  few  works  of  permanent 
interest.  Twenty-four  editions  of  his  "  Lays  of  the  Cavaliers  "  shew- 
that  in  him  Scotland  acknowledged  another  true  poet. 

It  was  while  engaged  upon  this  work  that  Mr.  Martin  was  asked  to 
undertake  a  work  of  a  wider  scope,  and  demanding  qualities  of  no 
ordinary  kind.  The  brief  sketch  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  given  by 
the  late  General  (Jrey  in  "The  Early  Years  of  Prince  Albert,"  had 
been  hailed  by  the  public  with  so  eager  an  interest,  that  it  seemed  due 
to  the  Prince's  memory  that  the  narrative  should  be  continued  to  the 
close  of  his  too  brief  career.  General  Gbey  felt  himself  unequal  to  this 
tcisk ;  and  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  then  Clerk  of  the  Council,  was 
appealed  to  for  advice.  He  had  known  Mr.  Martin  well  and  long»  and 
seems  to  have  found  in  him  the  knowledge  of  men  and  of  events,  the 
tact,  the  experience,  the  judgment,  the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages, 
and  the  literary  skill  which  so  acute  an  observer  as  the  author  of 
**  Friends  in  Council "  must  have  known  were  required  for  the  delicate 
and  difficult  duties  of  a  Eoyal  biographer.  However  this  may  be,  he 
named  Mr.  Martin  to  the  Queen  as  the  man,  of  all  whom  he  knew,, 
most  capable  of  doing  justice  to  the  subject.  He  was  accordingly 
applied  to.  The  proposal,  we  learn  from  the  letter  to  Her  Majesty 
prefixed  to  Mr.  Martin's  first  volume  of  the  Prince's  life,  came  upon 
him  by  surprise.  Honourable  as  it  was,  it  was  respectfully  declined,, 
but  the  paper  in  which  he  stated  his  reasons  for  not  accepting  the  trust, 
we  have  heard,  had  only  the  effect  of  causing  the  offer  to  be  pressed 
upon  him  in  more  urgent  terms.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  in  such 
circumstances  a  wish  becomes  a  command,  and  the  task,  of  which  Mr^ 
Martin  had  no  doubt  well  weighed  the  magnitude  and  the  responsibility, 
was  at  length  reluctantly  undertaken.  The  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  executed  shews  that  it  has  been  a  labour  of  love,  carried  out  with 
a  conscientious  and  independent  spirit,  worthy  of  the  theme,  and  of  the 
Boyal  lady  who  placed  a  trust  of  such  importance  in  Mr.  JIartin'& 
hands. 

Let  the  author  tell  in  his  own  words  the  principle  by  which  he 
has  been  g^ded  in  the  composition  of  the  memoir.  In  the  prefatory 
letter  already  referred  to,  Mr.  Martin  says  : — 

<  *  To  me,  biography,  while  one  of  the  most  fascinating,  has  always  appeared  one 
of  the  most  difficult  branches  of  Uterature.  How  difficult,  the  few  master, 
pieces  in  that  kind,  of  either  ancient  or  modern  time,  are  enough  to  shew.  To 
present  a  faithful  picture  of  the  simplest  life  and  character,  moving  in  scenes 
with  which  we  are  ourselves  familiar,  working  in  channels  in  which  we  have 
ourselves  worked,  demands  rare  qualities  of  imaginative  sympathy  and  percep- 
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tion.  A  life  of  action  which  has  swayed  great  morements,  or  stamped  its 
impress  upon  great  events,  may  be  presented  in  strong  outlines,  and  under 
such  forcible  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  as  will  stimulate  the  imagination  and 
make  the  hero  or  the  statesman  a  vivid  reality  for  the  reader.  But  where  the 
inner  life  has  to  be  portrayed,  a  subtler  touch  is  demanded.  We  are  a 
mystery  to  ourselves ;  how  much  more,  then,  must  we  be  a  mystery  to  a 
etranger  ?  There  is  infinite  sacredness  in  all  noble  lives^  such  as  alone  mcnt 
the  consecration  of  biography.  Before  it,  those  will  bow  with  the  greatest 
reverence  to  whom  these  lives  are  most  intimately  known,  for  to  such  the 
fact  is  sure  to  have  been  brought  closely  home,  which  Keble  has  beautiful^ 
expressed,  that 

Not  even  the  tenderest  heart,  uid  next  oanelves 

Knowg  half  the  reason  why  we  smile  or  sigh. 

How  grave,  then,  must  be  his  responsibility  who  ventures  to  draw  for  the  woiid 
a  portrait  of  any  of  its  heroes,  which  shall  be  at  once  warmly  sympathetic 
and  austerely  just.  Such,  and  no  less,  I  felt  the  portrait  of  the  Prince 
Consort  ought  to  be.  But  who  might  paint  it  ?  I  had  not  the  happiaesB 
•or  the  honour  to  know  him  personally  ;  but  it  was  apparent  at  a  glanoe  that  thiw 
must  be  unusual  difficulty  in  dealing  with  a  life  consecrated  to  duty  as  his  bad 
been.  ...  Of  much  that  the  Prince  had  done  for  England,  no  farther rs- 
eord  was  needed  ....  Of  his  influence  both  on  domestic  and  European 
politics,  much  was  surmised  ....  Of  the  man  as  he  was  knoim  in  his 
home  and  among  his  friends,  the  charming  glimpses  which  had  been  voo^ 
aafed  in  the  '  Leaves  of  a  Journal,*  and  in  General  Grey's  volume  seemed  to 
leave  little  that  could  be  added  to  the  picture.'* 

How  far  the  author's  difficulties   were   smoothed   away   by  the 

Queen's  generous  confidence  in  his  discretion  maybe  gleaned  from  what 

follows : — 

'^  Nothing^  however  confidential,  has  been  withheld  which  could  r^eot 
a  light  on  the  Prince's  character,  or  enable  me  to  present  him  in  his  tme 
eolours  before  the  world." 

Again,  speaking  of  the  nature  of  his  task, — 

*^  I  have  had  no  panegyric  to  write.  This  would  have  been  distastefol  to 
your  Majesty,  as  it  would  have  been  unworthy  of  the  Prince.  My  aim  has 
been  to  let  his  words  and  his  deeds  speak  to  others  as  they  have  spokem  to 

myself Merely    to   have    continued    the   sketch  embodied  ia 

Oeneral    Grey's  volume  was  soon  found  to  be  impossible It 

seemed  better,  therefore,  that  the  present  work  should  be  complete  within 
itself.  Accordingly,  it  resumes  the  narrative  of  the  Prince's  early  years.  Bat 
this  has  been  enriched  by  several  most  interesting  documents,  entrusted  to  am 
by  your  Majesty,  which  place  some  important  points  of  the  Prince's  charactir 
in  a  fuller,  and,  as  I  venture  to  think,  in  a  truer  light." 

In  the  prefatory  letter  to  the  Queen,  in  his  second   volume,  Hi. 

Martin  says: — 

*'la  writing  the  life  of  the  Prince  Consort^  I  have  felt  that  I  must  write 

what  would  be,  in   some    measure,    a    history   of   the   time 

The  interests  of  England  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home,  were  not  more  dear 
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to  your  Majesty  than  they  were  to  him.  To  help,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  to 
uphold  these  interests,  and  to  keep  England  true  to  her  name,  and  worthy  of 
her  great  inheritance,  was  with  the  Prince,  as  with  your  Majesty,  the  dearest 
object  of  his  ambition.  Seeking  no  personal  triumph,  he  was  content — ^and 
more  than  content — with  strengthening  the  hands,  while  lightening  the 
labours  of  the  sovereign  in  whose  life  his  own  was  merged." 

Again: — 

''Only  a  faint  idea  can  be  given  in  any  work  like  the  present  of  the 
weighty  character  and  the  wide  range  of  the  topics  which  engaged  the 
thoughts  of  your  Majesty  and  the  Prince  during  the  eventful  years  of  which 
this  volume  treats.  Still,  it  cannot  but  be  well  that  your  Majesty's  subjects 
should  learn  something  of  the  noble  activity  which  then  reigned  within  the 
Palace  ;  how  not  a  day,  scarcely  an  hour,  passed  which  did  not  leave  its  record 
of  some  good  work  done,  some  Sagacious  counsel  tendered,  some  worthy 
enterprise  encouraged,  some  measure  to  make  men  wiser  or  better  devised  or 
helped  forward,  some  problem  of  grave  social  or  political  moment  meditated 
to  its  depths  and  advanced  towards  a  solution.'* 

Even  Mr.  Martin,  we  fancy,  could  scarcely  have  anticipated  that  hia 
taak  would  prove  so  lengthened  and  so  anxious  as  he  must  have  found 
it.  We  all  know  how  hard  it  is  to  get  at  the  real  facts  of  contemporary 
history,  and,  when  they  have  been  mastered,  to  marshal  them  in  such 
a  way  as  to  shew  their  connection  and  development,  without  hurting  the 
feelings  of  people  still  living,  or  provoking  controversy  from  others  who 
are  less  accurately  informed.  In  any  case  this  is  a  difficulty  which 
demands  no  small  share  of  tact,  but  where  a  work  comes  forth  to  the 
world  with  the  sanction  of  the  Sovereign,  the  anxieties  of  the  writer  must 
be  increased  a  hundredfold.  This  much  at  least  is  dear  from  the  revela- 
tions in  these  volumes,  that  implicit  trust  has  been  shewn  by  the  Queen 
in  the  biographer  of  her  husband's  life.  Family  and  State  secrets  appear 
to  have  been  alike  laid  bare  to  him  in  the  best  of  all  forms— contemporary 
letters  and  documents ;  and  nothing  withheld  which  could  enable  him 
to  form  a  deliberate  judgment,  not  merely  of  Prince  Albert,  but  of  the 
historical  events  of  his  time.  That  this  confidence  has  not  been 
misplaced  is  best  shewn  by  the  imiversal  approval  with  which  the 
life,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  has  been  received.  It  has  placed  the 
history  of  the  period  with  which  it  deals  before  the  world  in  an 
authentic  form.  It  has  had  to  deal  with  topics  delicate  and  difficult  to 
discuss ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  given  offence  to  any  actors  in 
the  political  history  of  the  time,  or  to  their  representatives,  or  beea 
charged  either  with  omission  of  any  material  facts,  or  with  the  glosses  of 
pditioal  or  personal  prejudice. 

The  public  are  at  this  moment  looking  forward  with  eager  interest 
to  the  appearance  of  the  third  volume  of  this  valuable  work,  which  is 
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announced  for  publication  a  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  this 
paper.  It  deals  with  the  period  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  the  materiab 
at  Mr.  Martin's  disposal  have  been  found  of  such  interest  and  import- 
ance that  he  has  had  to  abandon  the  intention  he  had  announced  of 
completing  the  Prince's  Life  in  a  third  volume. 

That  he  has  thus  far  ez^uted  his  task  to  the  satisfaction  of  tiie 
Boyal  lady,  whose  judgment  on  such  a  subject  will  be  admitted  to  be 
decisive,  is  well  known.  A  token  of  this  was  given  to  Mr.  Martin  in 
1875,  in  thd  honour  of  a  Civil  Commandership  of  the  Bath;  but  hs 
more  than  this  he  is  understood  to  value  the  gracious  expressions  of 
satisfaction  which  he  has  received  under  the  Sovereign's  own  hand.  It 
'has  been  truly  said  that  the  best  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Prince 
Consort  is  that  which  Mr.  Martin  has  raised,  and  is  raising,  in  these 
admirable  volumes.  We  can  well  believe  that  when  he  reads  sndi 
a  comment  he  congratulates  himself  in  the  words  of  his  favourite 
Catullus:  ^'IfocunumMtjprolaboribustantis"  That  a  work  involving 
so  much  labour,  so  much  of  the  thought  which  goes  to  the  decision  ol 
^'what  not  to  write,"  should  have  been  successfully  carried  out  by  a 
man  who  s1;^l  takes  an  active  part  in  an  arduous  profession,  speaks 
volumes  for  Mr.  Martin's  force  of  character,  no  less  than  for  his 
industry.  While  carrying  it  on  he  still  finds  time  for  articles  in  the 
QuarterU/  Review ^  and  elsewhere,  on  those  topics  of  literature  and  art 
which  he  has  made  his  peculiar  study.  He  has  recently,  we  see,  been 
relieving  his  severer  labours  by  what  most  men  would  find  to  be  wofk 
severe  enough  in  itself — ^translations  for  Blackwood  from  Heine,  in 
which  the  subtle  flavour  and  rare  simplicity  of  the  original  have  been 
well  preserved. 

In  the  highest  literary  and  social  circles,  Theodore  Martin  and  hk 
gifted  wife  are  well  known  and  valued.  He  is  a  good  oonversationalisty 
and,  as  might  be  expected  of  Bon  Qaultier,  enlivens  his  talk  upon 
occasion  with  quaint  touches  of  humour.  He  knows  every  one,  and 
every  one  knows  him.  A  busy  life  has  taught  him  the  value  of  spare 
minutes,  and  he  can  point  triumphantly  to  a  great  mass  of  exoelleiit 
literary  work  to  prove  how  well  he  has  striven  to  turn  them  to  aooonnt 

His  heavier  literary  work,  we  have  been  told,  is  carried  on  daring 
his  seasons  of  retreat  from  London  to  his  country  seat  in  North  Wales. 
There,  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  in  that  picturesque  region* 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  which  is  washed  by  the  sacred  Deva,  nowhere 
more  beautiful  than  at  this  spot,  stands  the  house  called  Biyntyailio, 
which  is  pointed  out  to  those  who  visit  the  neighbouring  vallery  of 
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XAangollen  as  the  summer  residence  of  the  great  actress,  Helen  Faudt, 
and  of  I^nce  Albert's  biographer.  Its  garden,  with  skilfully-disposed 
terraces,  makes  a  pleasant  break  in  the  mountain  scenery  amid  which  it 
stands ;  and  rumour  speaks  of  the  interior  as  matching  in  completeness 
and  in  artistic  arrangement  the  beauty  of  the  rich  and  varied  landscape 
which  meets  the  eye  from  every  window  of  the  house.  Mr.  Martin  is 
the  owner  of  considerable  property  in  Denbighshire,  and  he  is  on  the 
best  footing  with  all  the  leading  landowners  of  the  county.  In  the 
duties  of  the  county  he  takes  an  active  part,  and  is  always  available  for 
hia  share  of  justices'  work  on  the  Bench  at  Llangollen,  or  for  presiding  at 
a  meeting  where  a  word  in  season  is  desired  to  be  said.  In  town  or  in 
country,  in  literature  as  in  business,  he  does  his  work  thoroughly,  and 
with  a  resolute  and  conscientious  spirit. 

In  his  verse  translations,  as  will  have  been  seen,  Mr.  Martin  has 
imbued  himself  with  the  spirit  of  different  languages,  to  wit,  Latin, 
Italian,  and  German.  He  has  had  to  enter  into  the  lingual  life  of 
-different  epochs,  that  of  Catullus  and  Horace ;  of  Dante ;  of  G  oethe 
and  Uhland,  and  in  recent  months  of  Heine ;  which  may  be  roughly 
distinguished  as  the  ancient,  the  mediaeval,  and  the  modem  periods  of 
the  poetic  era  best  known  to  us.  For  the  mediaeval  modes  of  thought 
he  has  the  unobtrusive  power  and  quiet  dig^ty  that  are  needed.  For 
modem  verse  he  has  the  more  quick  and  sprightly  faculty.  The  poetry 
of  the  time  of  the  Boman  Emperors  requires  other  and  varied  qualifi- 
cations. 

There  are  several  methods  between  which  a  translator  may  choose 
when  he  has  before  him  the  pagan  glory  and  perfected  metres  of  the^ 
hest  poetry  of  Greece  or  Bome.  He  may  turn  the  classic  ode  or  lyric 
into  ordinary  English  verse,  regardless  of  any  rhythmic  correspondence ; 
he  may  invent  a  metre  as  a  sort  of  modern  equivalent  to  the  original ; 
he  may  select  known  English  metres  and  choose  out  separate  kinds  to 
employ  for  each  foreign  variety,  or  he  may  studiously  follow  the  ori- 
ginal metre  itself  as  closely  as  one  language  can  be  made  to  match 
another. 

Mr.  Martin  takes  the  first-named  alternative  and  elects  to  be  entirely 
free  in  his  choice  of  metre.    He  says  : — 

"  Many  of  my  criticfl,  on  the  first  appearance  of  my  translations,  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  the  very  form  of  the  smaller  poems  of  Catullus  being 
preserved  by  hia  translator.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  lay  down  a  dogma 
of  this  kind.  To  illnstrate  it  by  sucoessf td  example  is  a  very  different  matter. 
It  is  hard  enongh,  for  even  the  most  expert  master  of  poetical  expression,  to 
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transmnte  into  simple  yemacular  muaical  English  the  words  in  which,  the 
ferrid  passion  or  the  heavy  heartache  of  Catullus  found  a  vent.  But  the 
translator,  in  my  opinion,  foredooms  himself  to  failure  who  adds  to  the 
difficulty  by  a  desperate  resolve  to  reproduce  the  very  music  of  the  OatnUiaa 
lyre.  No  one  can  value  form  more  highly  than  myself ;  bat  form  may  be 
purchased  too  dearly,  where  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  normal  stmctore 
of  our  metrical  language.  If  I  believed,  for  example,  that  the  Lesbia  poems 
oould  be  adequately  rendered  in  English  hendecasyllabics,  I  should  have  so 
given  them.  But  I  do  not.  What  has  the  Laureate,  our  greatest  living 
master  of  the  art  of  versification,  said  of  this  metre,  in  his  one  published 
experiment  upon  it  ? 

Hard,  hard,  hard  it  is  only  not  to  tumble. 
So  fantaatioal  it  the  dain^  metre. 

And  if  a  translator  were  lucky  enough  to  get  through  one  or  two  of  the 
poems  without  a  tumble,  he  would  certainly  accomplish  many  ignominioiit 
falls  before  he  got  through  the  series,  and  be  reminded  of  his  <Usa8tar  by  the 
'  irresponsible  indolent  reviewers '  in  no  very  measured  terms." 

.  It  has  been  well  said  by  a  poet  who  has  done  more  classical  trans- 
lation than  Mr.  Tennyson,  ''  When  the  English  ear  grows  accustomed 
to  these  alien  intruders,  not  hexameter  only,  but  Phalo9cian,  Gljconie. 
Asdepiad,  Alcaic,  will  soon  make  their  way  into  our  literature.  If  from 
Italy  we  have  learnt  the  sonnet  and  the  octave  rhyme,  why  may  we 
not  learn  other  lessons  from  Qreece  and  Eome  ?  " 

It  is  difficult  to  say  why  not.  Certainly  it  can  be  no  reason 
that  Mr.  Tennyson,  in  his  experiments,  met  with  only  a  moderate 
success.  He  was  a  pioneer ;  others  may  follow  and  be  more  succeeafnl 
with  less  yersifying  faculty,  merely  because  they  have  learned  to 
catch  the  trick. 

As  in  everything  else,  so  in  work  of  this  kind,  assiduity  wins  at  la^ 
Professor  Eobinson  Ellis  shews  in  what  a  painstaking  way  he  dung  to 
the  idea  that  the  metre  of  a  classic  poem  could  be  reproduced  in  a 
modem  and  very  different  tongue.  ''My  first  attempts  were,"  he  tdls 
us, ''  so  unsuccessful  that  I  dropped  the  idea  for  some  time  altogether." 
To  have  finally  given  up  the  attempt  would  have  been  to  consent 
to  abandon  a  possible  addition  of  richness  to  our  lingual  faculties. 

The  Galliambic  measure  we  allow  to  be  too  difficult  for  English 
poets  to  bring  to  perfection  for  the  present — if  ever;  but  it  is  the 
rarest  of  all  metres.  The  hendecasyllabic  is  not  so  difficult  as  it 
has  been  said  to  be.  We  could  lay  our  hand  upon  moderately  executed 
specimens  done  by  persons  of  no  very  great  technical  faculty,  while 
Swinburne,  who,  if  he  is  not  a  great  poet,  at  least  has  a  masteiy  over 
metrical  language,  seems  to  find  the  hendecasyllabic  measure  no 
shackle : — 
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In  the  month  of  the  long  decline  of  roses, 
I,  beholding  the  summer  dead  before  me, 
Set  my  face  to  the  sea  and  journeyed  silent, 
Ghizing  eagerly  where  above  the  sea-mark 
Flame  as  fierce  as  the  fervid  eyes  of  lions 
Half -divided  the  eyelids  of  the  sunset ; 
Till  I  heard  as  it  were  a  noise  of  waters 
Moving  tremulous  under  feet  of  angels 
Multitudinous,  out  of  all  the  heavens  ; 
Knew  the  fluttering  wind,  the  fluttered  foliage. 
Shaken  fitfully,  full  of  sound  and  shadow  ; 
And  saw  trodden  upon  by  noiseless  angels, 
Long,  mysterious  reaches  fed  with  moonlight. 

There  is  at  least  music  here.  When  a  great  poet  some  day  shall 
have  put  a  cherished  thought  into  this  form,  the  public  will  awaken  to 
the  fact  of  its  exceeding  beauty.  Mr.  Martin  chooses,  perhaps,  a 
scarcely  fair  example  by  which  to  represent  the  measure  of  success 
attained  in  renderings  in  hendecasyllabic  metre.  This  he  cites  as  a 
specimen  of  the  **  Lament  for  Lesbians  Sparrow,"  from  Catullus : —  ■ 

Mourn,  ye  goddesses,  and  ye  gods  of  love,  mourn. 
Young  men  all,  who  especially  are  comely. 
Dead,  dead,  dead,  is  the  sparrow  of  my  darling  ! 
Sparrow,  pet  of  my  darling,  pet  and  playmate. 
Who  to  her  than  her  very  eyes  was  dearer. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Ellis's  version  marks  a  more 
advanced  stage,  a  more  easy  power,  in  such  reproductions : — 

Weep  each  heavenly  Venus,  all  the  Cupids, 
Weep  all  men  that  have  any  grace  about  ye. 
Dead  the  sparrow,  in  whom  my  love  delighted; 
The  dear  sparrow,  in  whom  my  love  delighted; 
Tea,  most  precious,  above  her  eyes  she  held  him. 

And  Professor  Ellis  is  so  g^eat  a  purist  as  regards  form  of  verse  and 
literality  of  rendering,  that  the  metre  is  more  difficult  for  him  than  for 
one  at  once  more  free  and  of  more  distinctively  poetic  faculty.  But 
though  at  times  a  little  stiff  in  his  lines,  as  indeed  might  be  expected, 
he  moves  to  poetry  on  occasion,  and  even  where  he  is  least  happy  helps 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  filial  translator,  who  may  be  more  poetic, 
and  just  so  much  less  of  a  scholar  as  to  be  thankful  to  support  himself 
on  the  labours  of  his  forerunner. 

Mr.  Martin  may  claim  that  he  has  not  waited  for  this  tedious  de- 
velopment, but  by  leaving  behind  these  prejudices  of  dassicality  has 
produced  poems  acceptable  as  they  are,  and  not  mere  sign-posts  on 
the  way  to  an  impossible  perfection.     He  argues : — 
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"Clasaical  scholars,  I  venture  to  think,  are  prone  to  attach  an  undue  falue 
to  classical  metres  in  the  work  of  translation.  To  them  the  mere  echo  of  the 
rhythm  with  which  they  are  familiar  is  so  delightful,  that  they  are  often  very 
lenient  to  its  demerits  in  other  respects.  They  are  apt  to  forget  thai  a 
translator  has  to  deal  with  a  language  which  does  noi  admit  of  the  same 
Tariety  of  inflexions  as  the  languages  of  Greece  or  Rome,  where,  moreover, 
unlike  the  English,  every  syllable  has  its  definite  quantity,  and  the  position  of 
the  words  in  a  sentence  may  be  infinitely  varied.  After  all,  it  is  not  for  them 
that  translations  are  written ;  but  for  readers  whose  ears  are  not  penetrated 
by  the  music  of  the  original,  and  who  will  be  satisfied  with  no  translation  to 
which  they  are  not  attracted  as  being  in  itself  good  ESnglish  verse.  That  this 
can  be  written  most  musically  without  rhyme  is,  no  doubt,  true.  But  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  so  written  in  the  fervour  of  original  composition,  than  whxn 
both  the  theme  and  the  mode  of  treatment  are  already  prescribed  as  they  are 
to  the  translator. 

''If,  then,  we  cannot  reproduce  the  very  cadences,  the  subtleties  of 
emphasis,  the  exquisite  significances  of  sound,  which  are  to  be  found  in  all 
fine  iK>ems,  let  us  aim  at  catching  the  feeling  out  of  which  each  poem  has 
grown,  and  at  clothing  it  in  language  which  shall  be  wholly  true  to  that 
feeling,  and  at  the  same  time  welcome  for  its  music  to  English  ears.  He  who 
does  this  will,  I  believe,  better  justify  his  fitness  for  the  task  of  tranalation, 
than  the  ablest  manipulator  of  longs  and  shorts  in  measures  foreign  to  the 
genius  of  our  language.'' 

We  are  not  quite  convinced,  however;  and  cannot  speak  of  liCr. 
Ellis's 

Acme  quietly  back  her  head  reclining 

Towards  her  boy,  with  a  rosy  mouth  delightful, 
Kissed  lus  passionate  eyes  elately  swimming, 

as  a  mere  ''manipulation  of  longs  and  shorts."  Nevertheless,  it  may 
he  granted  that  a  fuller  poetic  glow  might  have  fused  the  lines  into  a 
more  crystal  form. 

More  successful,  it  seems  to  us,  is  Mr.  Martin  with  Horace  than 
with  Oatullus,  Horace  being  a  dainty  Epicurean,  while  Catullus,  in  tibe 
midst  of  his  corrupt  epoch,  is  redeemed  by  a  passion  not  common  to  thote 
around  him,  a  real  intense  love,  an  unhappy  one,  but  probably  it 
changed  Oatullus  from  an  exquisite  versifier  into  a  poet.  And  ^ii 
depth  of  passion  is  very  difficult  to  convey  into  an  alien  tongue,  exo^ 
intense  sympathy  be  combined  with  the  requisite  technical  ability^.  Tht 
lightness  of  treatment  with  which  Mr.  Martin  approaches  the  deeper 
glow  of  Catullus  might  occasionally  fail  to  satisfy  a  student  qf  die 
original,  but  probably  adds  to  the  general  popularity  of  his 
which,  be  it  said,  is  no  small  matter,  regarded  even  from  the 
of  the  strictest  sects  of  culture ;  for  surely  the  gradual  ezpaaaian  ei 
culture  is  the  aim  in  view.  With  Horace,  especially  in  thoee  piwoi^oi 
where  a  light  hand  and  some  rhetorical  artifice  are   required,    Mr. 
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Martin  reaches  high  success.  Here  his  plan  of  aiming  af;  aa  English 
poem  rather  than  a  transfer  of  a  (Jreek  one,  brings  no  injury.  The 
reprofiM^h  to  Lydia  for  ensnaring  Sybaris  is  at  once  Horatian,  "and,  if  the 
word  be  allowable,  Martinic. 

In  his  simple  and  unaffected  English,  Mr.  Theodore  Martin  is  very 
successful  in  his  versions  of  Heine,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
where  the  liquid  sparkle  of  sentiment  enshrined  in  each  versicle  has  to 
be  carried  intact,  as  it  were,  from  one  goblet  to  another : — 

People  have  teased  and  vexed  me. 

Worried  me  early  and  late  : 
Some  with  the  love  they  bore  me, 

Other  some  with  their  hate. 

They  drugged  my  glass  with  poison, 

They  poisoned  the  bread  I  ate  : 
Some  with  the  love  they  bore  me. 

Other  some  with  their  hate. 

But  she,   who  has  teased  and  vexed  me, 

And  worried  me  far  the  most — 
She  never  bated  me,  never, 

And  her  love  I  oould  never  boast. 

Looking  in  a  general  way  upon  Mr.  Martin's  literary  work,  the 
•calm  and  cultured  tone  of  the  bulk  of  his  writings  seems  to  us  to  be 
pleasantly  disturbed  by  the  harum-scarum  book  of  ballads  of  Bon 
Qaultier,  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  Of  these  parodies  a  few 
are  now  losing  ^their  force,  as  the  present  public  is  forgetting  some  of 
the  authors  whose  peculiarities  formed  their  subject.  The  comic 
imitations  of  Tennyson,  however,  were,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all,  and 
these  are  as  pointed  to-day  as  ever. 

The  spirited  parody  on  "Locksley  Hall"  is,  of  itself,  enough 
to  cure  the  megrims,  and  the  Poet  Laureate  to  the  music  of  his  own 
•*'  Mermaid  "  singing,  astride  on  his  butt  of  sherry,  to  the  Court  house- 
maids, is  a  picture  full  of  fun. 

A  life  such  as  Mr.  Martin's  is  pleasant  to  chronicle,  for  it  contains 
nothing  that  we  need  strive  to  hide.  And  it  is  another  instance  of  an 
old  truth  that  so  many  feverish  youths  forget.  Says  the  Chinese  sage, 
'*If  an  ordinary  man  [succeed  by  ten  efforts,  the  superior  man  will 
succeed  by  a  hundred,"  if  there  be  need  of  so  many. 

Our  photograph,  we  may  remark  in  conclusion,  is  the  last  that  has 
been  taken  of  Mr.  Theodore  Martin,  and  is  considered  by  his  friends 
an  ezcellent^likeness.  Our  constituents,  we  have  little  doubt,  will  find 
no  fault  with  the  selection. 
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Phzlosophers  are  prone  to  reject 
all  philosopliy  but  their  own ;  and 
few  men  are  free  from  unconscious 
bias.  Before  my  story  is  read  I 
would  ask  consideration  for  the 
following  paragraph  from  Aber- 
crombie  ("Intellectual  Powers," 
7th  edit.  pp.  74  and  76) : — 

*' While  an  unbounded  credulity  is 
the  part  of  a  weak  mind,  which  never 
thinks  nor  reasons  at  all,  an  unlimited 
scepticism  is  the  part  of  a  contracted 
mind,  which  reasons  upon  imperfect 
data,  or  makes  its  own  knowledge  and 
extent  of  observation  the  standarid  and 
test  of  probability.  In  judging  of  the 
credibility  of  a  statement,  we  are  not 
to  be  influenced  simply  by  our  actual 
experience  of  similar  events  ;  for  this 
would  limit  our  reception  of  new  facts 
to  their  accordance  with  those  which 
we  already  know." 

Amid  the  multitude  of  extraordi- 
nary letters  which  it  has  been  my 
lot  to  receive  during  the  past  two 
years,  »he  post  brought  me  some 
few  months  ago  a  strange  commu- 
nication from  a  gentleman  residing 
in  Enniskillen.  The  writer,  who 
was  only  known  to  me   by  the 


geoloeical  and  archseological  con- 
tributions he  had  made  to  some  of 
the  learned  societies,  informed  me 
that  the  cottage  of  a  small  fanner 
in  one  of  the  most  secluded  spots 
in  the  county  Fermanagh  had,  ic^ 
some  months,  been  the  seat  of 
various  strange  and  inexpli- 
cable disturbances;  in  a  woid, 
that  the  cottage  was  reputed  to 
be  haunted!  Furthermore,  thai 
not  only  had  some  of  the  most 
veracious  and  shrewd  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  testified  to  the 
reaUty  of  the  disturbances,  but  my 
correspondent,  in  utter  scepticism 
and  ridicule,  having  gone  to  expose 
the  credulity  of  his  neighbours, 
had  returned  convinced  that  no 
trickery  was  at  work.  Confounded 
with  tihe  results  of  his  inquiry, 
and  utterly  unable  to  throw  any 
light  on  the  matter,  he  wrote  to 
beg  me  to  visit  the  place ;  pointing 
out  that  even  if  the  haunted  house 
should  go  the  way  of  its  prede- 
cessors, stUl  the  beauty  of  Ix>ugh 
£me,  and  the  extraordinary  lime- 
stone caves  of  the  district  might 
repay  me  for  the  journey.*     I»fi)t- 


*  I  may  mention  that  my  correspondent  was  Mr.  Thomas  Plnnkett,  of  Bn- 
niflkillen.  If  Mr.  Smiles  is  on  the  look-out  for  a  new  hero  to  add  to  his  s^-made 
men,  let  me  take  the  liberty  of  commending  him  to  my  oorreepondent.  Mr. 
Plnnkett  has,  from  his  boyhood,  been  an  earnest  student  of  books  and  of  nature. 
He  has  collected  a  large  and  excellent  library  ;  has  actively  encouraged  edacatioB 
among  the  peasantry ;  has  mastered  and  thrown  Ught  on  &e  geology  and  aninent 
gladation  of  the  entire  district ;  has  discovered  and  explored  with  poraistest 
energy  and  success  the  extraordinaty  limestone  caves  of  Fermanagh  ;  and  oat  of 
his  little  leisure  and  narrow  means  has  himself  unearthed  some  eleven  or  twtdre 
cwt.  of  cave  bones,  many  of  ancient  animals  and  of  pre-historio  man,  wiLh  the 
usual  accompaniment  of  rude  pottery,  flint  flakes,  and  bronze  implements.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association  a  grant  of  £30 
awarded  to  aid  Mr.  Plunkett  in  the  continuation  of  his  cave  ezploraUbna. 
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withstanding  that  the  romance  of 
liaTinted  housee  does  provokingly 
vanish  when  they  are  inyestigated, 
rats  being  found  at  work,  or  boys 
at  play,  I  agreed  to  go ;  for  even 
if  my  private  misgivings  were 
confirmed,  stiU,  as  my  corre- 
spondent remarked,  the  scenery  and 
the  caves  would  assuredly  remain. 
80  a  wet  Friday  afternoon  found 
me  in  Enniskillen,  and  the  evening 
^was  spent  in  discussing  plans  for 
the  morrow.  Both  the  **  caves  "  and 
the  "haimted  house"  were  far 
away  from  the  town,  in  a  desolate 
region  to  be  reached  only  by  foot 
or  car.  However,  the  next  day  we 
w^ere  on  our  way.  The  morning 
was  spent  blasting  the  stalagmite 
£oor  of  the  caves  ;  a  beautifully 
made  and  very  ancient,  though  still 
perfect  bone  pin,  numerous  frag- 
ments of  coarse  pottery  and  bones 
of  wolf  and  deer,  rewarded  our 
labours.  Before  the  sun  set  we 
left  our  digging  for  the  still  stranger 
quest  the  results  of  which  I  am 
about  to  narrate.  A  lovely  drive  of 
some  nine  miles  had  previously 
brought  us  to  the  village  of  Derry- 
gonefiy ;  turning  sharp  to  the  left 
after  passing  through  the  village, 
the  road  faced  the  magnificent 
limestone  clifFs  of  Knockmore; 
a  couple  of  miles  farther  and 
we  were  at  a  gate  opening  into 
a  field  that  lea  to  the  haunted 
house.  A  more  lonely  spot  could 
hardly  be  found  in  this  country. 
Across  the  bog  that  lay  before  us 
rose  the  huge  pile  of  Knockmore, 
its  steep  side  crowned  by  an  es- 
carpment of  over-hanging  rock, 
fully  300  feet  in  height,  hollowed 
here  and  there  into  those  vast 
caves,  the  abodes  of  pre-historic 
man,  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made.  No  house  could  be 
Been  anywhere,  for  the  cottage  we 
were  in  search  of  lies  hidden  in  a 
hollow,  and  was  further  screened 
from  observation  by  the  foliage  of 
the  trees  that  surround  it.  The  only 


neighbours  to  be  found  are  in  the 
scattered  farms  that  dot  the  wide- 
sweeping  and  poor  valleys.  It 
was  now  evening,  and,  added  to  the 
loneliness  of  &e  place,  gloomy 
shades  were  cast  by  the  clumps  of 
trees  and  the  tall  hedgerow  beside 
our  path. 

At  last  we  reached  the  door  of 
the  farmer's  cottage  and  found  him 
within.  He  gave  us  a  friendly 
greeting,  and  whilst  he  was  making 
up  the  turf  fire,  and  his  daughters 
preparing,  with  Irish  hospitality, 
to  get  us  a  cup  of  tea,  we  looked 
around.  The  cottage  did  not  differ 
in  its  size  or  arrangements  from 
that  belonging  to  any  other  of 
the  small  farmers  in  the  country 
districts  of  Ireland.  The  front 
door  opened  into  a  roomy 
kitchen,  with  a  low  ceiling,  in 
great  part  open  to  the  black- 
ened rafters  of  the  roof.  The  floor 
was  of  hardened  earth,  and  on  a 
large  hearth-stone  there  burnt 
against  the  wall  a  turf  fire,  the 
smoke  ascending  through  the  primi- 
tive  and  ample  chimney.  A  small 
window  let  enough  light  in  to  dis- 
cern, by  the  mre-side,  a  door, 
opening  into  a  bed-room,  and  in  a 
corresponding  position  on  the  op- 

Sosite  side  of  the  kitchen  was  the 
ttle  parlour.  The  farmer  him- 
self was  a  grey-headed  man,  with 
a  careworn  Took ;  he  spoke  with  a 
quiet  and  simple  digpiity  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  voluble  utterance 
that  betrays  insincerity.  He  had 
lost  his  wife  a  few  weeks  before 
Easter  last,  and  the  loss  had  greatlj 
affected  both  himself  and  hiis 
children.  The  family  now  con- 
sisted of  four  girls  and  one  boy, 
the  youngest  Ckbout  ten,  and  the 
eldest,  a  g^l,  Maggie,  about  twenty 
years  old.  It  was  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Maggie  that 
noises  were  heard,  and  hence  it 
was  of  interest  to  regard  her  a 
little  more  closely.  Her  appear- 
ance was  most  picturesque :  witiiout 
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shoes  and  stockings  to  hide  her 
white  and  well-fomed  feet  and 
ankles,  her  fown  neatly  tucked 
up,  a  Utile  red  shawl  thrown  across 
her  shoulders,  her  hair  simply  and 
tidily  arranged,  and  her  whole  at- 
titude graced  by  a  manner  instinc- 
tively gentle  and  modest ;  to  this 
was  added  an  intelligent  and  in- 
teresting face  which  wore  a  some- 
what sad  expression,  though  the 
healthy,  open  countenance  gave  no 
evidence  of  a  character  which 
could  pursue  a  systematic  course 
of  deception. 

By  this  time  Maggie  had  the 
tea  ready,  and  we  went  into  the 
little  parlour ;  none  of  the  family, 
however,  woiild  partake  with  us, 
nor  would  the  elder  children  sit 
down  in  our  presence,  actuated  by 
that  sense  of  respect  and  politeness 
which  is  inborn  amongfst  the  Irish 
peasantry.  Whilst  at  tea,  I  ques- 
tioned the  old  farmer  closely  as  to 
any  suspicions  he  may  have  had  to 
account  for  these  soimds.  He  was 
perfectly  frank  with  me,  and  told 
me  how  imable  he  was  to  find  any 
due  to  their  origin,  and  how  grate- 
fully he  would  thank  me  if  I  helped 
him  to  discover  their  soiirce  and 
banish  the  disturbances.  All  he 
knew  was  that  as  soon  as  the  girls 
had  lain  down  noises  and  rappings 
began,  and  often  continued  Sil 
night  long,  and  this,  too,  when  he 
had  sat  in  their  room  with  a  can- 
dle, and  watched  closely  both 
within  and  without  the  hoiise. 

In  order  to  gain  further  in- 
formation, I  beggfed  the  old  man 
to  ^ve  me  as  slowly  and  carefully 
as  ne  could  the  history  of  these 
disturbances.  In  the  course  of 
the  evening  he  complied,  and  as 
he  spoke  I  wrote  down  his  words, 
whidi  I  will  give  without  altera- 
tion or  addition  in  the  sequel. 

Our  primitive  tea  being  over  we 
went  back  to  the  peat  fire  in  the 
kitchen,  where  I  questioned,  aside, 
each  of  the  children,  but  all  gave 


me  substantially  the  same  story  of 
the  noises.  Maggie  now  left  us  to 
put  the  children  to  bed,  and  after- 
wards herself  bade  us  good  night, 
saying  she  would  merely  lie  down 
on  the  bed  without  undre68in|^,  so 
that  if  the  noises  came  we  OAght, 
if  we  chose,  carefully  examine  the 
bedroom.  A  few  minutes  after 
she  had  retired  a  pattering  sound 
was  distinctly  heard,  as  if  made 
upon  some  soft  substanoe.  This 
was  followed  after  an  interval  by 
at  first  gentle,  and  then  graduaUj 
louder  and  louder  raps,  ooming 
apparently  from  the  walls,  ^e 
ceiling,  and  various  parts  of  the 
inner  room ;  and  this  again  was 
succeeded  by  scratchings  and  other 
indeterminate  soimds.  Naturally, 
the  first  thought  was  that  we 
should  find  Maggie,  or  one  of  her 
little  sisters,  making  these  sounds 
within,  or  some  one  mitlring  them 
at  a  ^ven  signal  without.  Quietly 
stealing  outside  the  house,  every 
comer  was  examined.  No  one 
was  found,  but  the  noises  were 
still  clearly  heard  within  the  inner 
room.  Upon  returning,  we  ob- 
tained pemussion  to  go  into  the 
bed-room.  When  we  entered  with 
a  candle  the  noises  ceased,  but 
they  returned  on  our  quitting  the 
room! 

This  was  provoking  and  uncom- 
monly  like,  if  not  demonstrably* 
trickery.  EDeid  some  of  my  medical 
and  physiological  friends  be^ 
with  me  they  would  have  argued 
that  there  was  no  need  for  further 
wasting  our  time.  Maggie,  they 
would  have  said,  was  evidently  one 
of  that  numerous  class  of  hysteroid 
sufferers  who,  without  moral  ob* 
liquity,  are  impelled  to  trick  and 
cheat  and  play  foolish  pranks 
under  the  morbid  infiuenoe  of  a 
well  known  disease.  The  case^ 
they  tell  us,  is  by  no  means  rare ; 
in  fact,  it  is  extremely  conxmoo 
among  g^ls  at  her  affe ;  sometimes 
one  dominant  idea  tc^es  possessioB. 
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of  the  patient^  sometiines  another. 
Every  physician  has  had  experience 
of  it  in  some  of  its  phases.  Let 
ns,  therefore,  go  home.  But  I  re- 
membered when  first  the  Holtz 
electric  machine  came  to  this 
country  an  eminent,  but  incredu- 
lous man  of  science  remarked  to 
me  he  would  not  believe  its  powers 
unless  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes 
that  sparks  of  a  foot  long  could  be 
obtained  by  merely  the  rapid  re- 
volution of  a  couple  of  glass  discs 
without  any  rubber  or  other  ap- 
parent source  of  electricity.  I 
procured  and  tried  the  machine, 
and  when  the  sparks  were  leaping 
from  the  terminals  I  sent  for  my 
friend.  He  came  at  once,  but  on 
his  opening  the  laboratory  door 
the  noisy  discharges  instantly 
ceased,  the  mimic  thunderstorm  of 
a  moment  ago  had  vanished  utterly. 
Vigorously  we  turned  the  machine, 
but  uselessly.  My  friend  was  as 
triumphant  as  I  was  crestfallen. 
He  smiled  when  I  told  him  that 
the  sudden  change  was  unaccount- 
able, and  goodnaturedly  remarked 
he  was  always  unlucky  in  seeing 
wonders  ;  so  with  many  thanks  he 
wished  me  good  morning.  Subse- 
quently, it  was  found  that  so  trivial 
a  thing  as  opening  a  door  might 
precipitate  on  the  plates  of  the 
maclune  particles  of  moisture  or 
of  dust  instantly  fated  to  the 
generation  of  the  high  electric 
tension  evoked  by  the  machine. 

The  danger  of  jiunping  to  a  con- 
clusion taught  by  the  foregoing 
experience  crossed  my  mind  when 
the  introduction  of  the  candle 
stopped  the  playfid  devilry  in 
Maggie's  room.*  Instead  of  going 
home  at  once,    satisfied  that  the 


noises  were  a  practical  joke,  I 
begged  permission  to  make  another 
trial.  Taking  the  lad  (who  had 
all  the  time  oeen  by  my  side)  with 
me,  and  putting  the  candle  on  the 
little  window  sill, in  the  kitchen,  I 
^  etood,  along  with  the  father,  just 
\  inside  the  open  bed-room  door. 
In  a  few  moments  the  sounds 
recommenced,  but  in  a  timorous 
sort  of  way;  gradually  they 
became  stronger  and  stronger. 
Taking  the  candle  in  my  hand 
they  ceased  again,  but  after 
a  minute  or  two  once  more  re- 
turned, as  if  growing  accustomed 
to  the  presence  of  the  Hght!  When 
at  last,  after  much  patience,  the 
sounds  were  heard  in  full  vigour, 
we  moved  towards  the  bed,  and, 
candle  in  hand,  closely  ^ratched  the 
hands  and  feet  of  Uie  girls ;  no 
motion  was  apparent,  and  yet 
during  this  time  the  knocks  were 
going  on  everywhere  around ;  on 
the  wall,  on  the  chairs,  on  the 
quilt,  and  on  the  big  four-post 
wooden  bedstead  whereon  they 
were  lying.  Betuming  to  the 
door  and  placing  the  candle 
just  outside,  enough  light  was 
cast  into  the  room  for  me  to  see 
every  object  distinctly.  Whilst  in 
this  position  the  knocking^  and 
scratchings  cai^e  with  redoubled 
energy,  and  yet  the  closest  scrutiny 
failed  to  detect  any  motion  on  the 
part  of  anyone  in  the  room. 

Now  came  a  very  staggering 
and  marvellous  affair — one  of 
those  .  things  which,  as  Bobert 
Houdin  said  of  a  somewhat  similar 


nary  explanation,      x  louna  my 
request  to  have  a  certain  number 


*  It  is  hardly  neceflsary  to  point  out  the  unphilosophical  attitude  of  mind  of 
thoee,  who  before  beooming  acquainted  with  a  new  group  of  phenomena,  postulate 
the  oonditioDB  under  whicSi  those  phenomena  ought  in  their  opinion  to  be  pro- 
duced. It  is  no  more  incredible  that  strong  light  should  be  fatal  to  the  particular 
sounds  here  investigated  than  that  the  glaro  of  daylight  is  fatal  to  the  appearance 
of  the  stars. 
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of  knocks  was  obeyed,  and  this, 
*  too,  when  I  made  the  request  more 
and  more  inandibly.    At  last,  I 
mentally  asked  for  a  certain  nimi- 
ber  of  knocks:  they  were  slowly 
and  correctly  given!      To  check 
any  tendency  to  bias  or  delusion 
on  my  part,   I  thrust  my  hands 
in    my    coat    pockets,   and    said, 
"Knock  the  number    of   fingers 
I  have  open."    The  response  was 
at    first    merely  a  loud    scratch- 
ing, but  I  insisted  on  my  request 
bemg  answered,  and  to  my  amaze- 
ment three  slow,  loud  knocks  were 
gven, — this  was  perfectly  correct. 
The  chances,  of  course,  were  one 
in  ten  of  its  beinff  right  if  trickery 
were  at  work.     Again,  I  opened  a 
certain  number  of  fingers,  and  bid 
it  tell  me  the  number  open ;  five 
was    knocked.       This,    too,    was 
right,    and  the  chances  of   both 
times  being  right  were  one  in  one 
liimdred.     Again,  I  opened  other 
fingers,  and  the  number  was  cor- 
rectly rapped;   the  chances  were 
here  one  in  one  thousand.     Again 
I  tried,    and    six    was    knocked, 
which  also  was  right;   and  here 
the    chances    for   all    four    cases 
being  correct  were  as  but  one  in  ten 
thousand.     Let  it  be  noted  that 
my  hands  were  entirely  hidden  in 
the  side  pockets  of  a  loose  over- 
coat ;    no   one   but  myself  coidd 
possibly  know  the  number  of  fin- 
gers I  had  open ;  and  the  enormous 
diances  against  being  right  four 
times  running-^if  the  knocks  were 
due     to    trickery — gave     me,     I 


think,  just  ground  for  believing 
that,  aftet  all,  there  might  be 
here  something  in  operation  not 
dreamt  of  in  medical  science,  nor 
compatible  with  a  purely  material- 
istic philosophy.*  After  the  last 
number  had  been  correctly  rapped, 
and  I  expressed  aloud  my  great 
surprise,  the  knocks  incrc^ised  in 
vigour  and  in  variety  of  character. 
A  loud  rattling  was  heard  like  the 
beating  of  a  drum,  the  pattering 
on  the  bed-dothes  was  incessant, 
and  violent  scratching  and  tearing 
soimds  added  to  the  diabolical 
hullabaloo. 

This,  said  the  old  man,  is  how  it 
has  been  g^ing  on  nearly  every 
night,  and  often  all  the  night 
through,  "  and  it  frights  and 
puzzles  us  gpreatly,  sir."  Certainly 
I  was  as  puzzled  as  the  old  man ; 
such  uncanny  sounds  might  well 
scare  the  lonely  little  household. 
By  degrees  I  got  the  whole  of  tiie 
story  &om  the  old  farmer,  and  the 
following  account  contains  his 
tpHmma  verbaj  verified,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  by  cross  ques- 
tioning his  children : — 

"  My  poor  wife,"  he  began, 
'*  died  in  March  last,  and  after  her 
death  we  were  all  very  lonesome 
and  sad,  and  fretted  a  good  deal 
On  Good  Friday  night,  just  three 
weeks  after  her  death,  after  I  had 
gotten  to  bed  I  heard  a  little  wee 
rapping  at  the  door  forenenst  where 
I  lay,  and  it  kept  on  rapping  till 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
I  thought  it  was  our  eats,  or  some 


*  What  a  change  in  the  last  twenty  jears!  The  weird  legends  of  oar 
childhood  are  vanishing  ;  their  snperstitioas  glamour,  which  we  are  both  glad  aad 
sorzy  to  lose,  is  being  replaced  by  the  oonsoientioasly  gathered  minatisB  of  tbe 
scientific  investigator.  We  doabt  whether,  since  tbey  were  chronicled  in  a  iiuitter> 
of -fact  way  in  Egypt  five  thousand  years  agt>,  ghostly  occurrences  have  f oond  teOen 
free  ftom  imaginative  terror  until  now.  This  scientific  age  is  realistic  in  ita  gfaoil 
stories.  Mr.  Wallace  catches  a  small  sprite  at  work  in  a  hinged  slate,  Mr. 
Grookes  photographs  one  by  the  electric  light  We  are  waiting  anxiondy  for  Dr. 
Carpenter  to  meet  with  the  genie  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  who  fills  the  ^y  with  Yaa 
giant  frown  and  refuses  to  be  replaced  in  his  bottle.  When  the  haunts  of  the 
'"  E^rakens  **  of  the  supernatural  are  found,  science  will  have/mme  fun,  and  we 
may  expect  some  good  stories. — Ed.  •^-^ 
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rats,  and  that  it  would  go  away 
soon,  but  it  didn't.  *  ^e  next 
night  ifc  began  again,  so  I  fetched 
a  light  and  got  up  to  see  what  it 
was,  and  it  then  ceased :  but  when 
I  lay  down  again  it  began  again. 
Then  I  got  a  stick,  thinking  I 
would  so€u*e  it  away,  so  when  it 
began  again  I  hit  the  door  a  crack 
with  the  stick,  but  instead  of  scar- 
ing it,  it  struck  harder  than  before 
at  the  door,  and  when  I  struck 
again  it  struck  too.  Then  when  I 
found  I  couldn't  daunt  it,  just  a 
wee  dretui  came  over  me,  for  I  knew 
then  it  couldn't  be  rats  or  mice. 
So  I  got  up  and  searched  all  the 
house ;  the  cats  were  surely  asleep 
by  the  fire  and  no  one  was  about. 
Then  I  began  to  take  a  thought 
what  it  was,  but  could  pass  no 
opinion.  Then  I  woke  the  children, 
but  when  I  went  to  bed  again  it 
kept  on  rapping  till  day-light,  when 
it  went  away  till  next  night.  After 
this  a  g^eat  dread  came  over  us  all 
and  we  kept  a  candle  burning  all 
night,  but  the  knocks  would  still 
como  when  the  light  was  burning, 
though  not  so  loud.  Then  we 
aU  laid  ourselves  down  in  the 
same  room,  and  now  it  wrought 
on  the  quilt  of  the  bed,  making 
sounds  like  tapping  the  quilt,  and 
touching  my  daughter  Maggie,  so 
she  says.  One  morning  we  found 
fifteen  or  sixteen  small  stones  had 
been  dropped  on  her  bed.  The 
noises  and  the  tapping  continued 
nearly  every  night,  and  once  it 
wrought  all  night  till  the  children 
were  getting  up  in  the  morning ; 
and  so  it  went  on,  and  with  the 
dread  and  the  loss  of  sleep  we  all 
felt  very  sick.  Then  it  began  to 
steal.  We  found  this  first  on  May 
24th, — I  know  it  was  that  day, 
because  it  was  Derrygonelly  Fair. 
It  first  took  a  pair  of  boots  and 
an  odd  one  from  out  of  the  press  in 
our  sitting-room,  and  we  searched 
the  house  for  them  everywhere, 
but  could  not  find  them ;  and  we 


looked  in  the  fields,  but  never  a 
one  of  them  could  we  find.  Then 
one  of  us  said.  Let  us  ask  the  raps 
to  tell  us.  So  that  night  I  said. 
If  the  boots  are  in  the  house,  gfive 
a  rap ;  and  instead  of  rapping  it 
gave  a  scratch ;  then  I  said.  If 
the  boots  are  out  of  the  house,  give 
a  rap,  and  it  gave  a  loud  rap. 
Then  I  said,  GKve  a  rap  if  they  are 
in  Garrick's  field,  and  it  gave  a 
scratch ;  then  I  asked  other  places, 
and  at  last  I  said,  Are  they  in 
the  plant  field  ?  And  it  gave  a 
loud  rap ;  and  I  said,  What 
o'clock  will  they  be  there  ?  as  I 
had  searched  the  plant  field 
already.  Then  it  gave  six  knocks. 
So  a  little  before  six  in  the  morn- 
ing I  went  out  and  searched  the 
plant  field  again,  but  could  find 
nothing ;  then  I  came  in  to  see  the 
dock,  and  it  do  be  only  just  six ; 
so  I  went  out  again,  and  I  found 
them  in  the  very  place  I  had 
looked  before.  And  sure,  sir,  I 
am  of  this.  The  three  boots  were 
all  tied  together  with  a  bit  of  sel- 
vage wound  round  and  round 
them,  and  with  a  string  of  knots 
we  couldn't  undo ;  so  we  had  to 
cut  them  apart,  and  they  were 
quite  dry  as  if  from  the  fire.  Then 
we  locked  up  all  the  boots,  but  it 
did  no  good,  for  another  night  it 
took  a  boot  from  a  locked  drawer, 
and  after  a  great  search  we  found 
it  in  a  chest  of  feathers  in  the 
loffc. 

*^  Other  things  besides  boots  it 
stole  ;  some  things  it  took  in  day- 
light, and  many  of  them  we  have 
not  found  yet.  It  took  a  pair  of 
scissors,  and  then  it  began  to  steal 
our  candles.  First  it  took  a  pound 
of  candles;  then  we  had  to  light 
the  little  lamp ;  it  then  stole  the 
lamp  chimney  and  after  that  three 
more  lamp  chimneys,  so  we  couldn't 
get  our  lamp  to  bum.  Then  we 
borrowed  a  lamp  which  burnt 
without  a  chimney,  and  it  stole  the 
bottle  of  lamp  oil.     None  of  these 
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things  could  we  find,  nor  would  it 
tell  UB  where  they  were,  but  kept 
on  scratching  and  seemed  to  get 
angry.  We  got  some  more  oil, 
and  it  came  that  night  and  stole 
the  lamp  we  had  borrowed,  and 
this  vexed  us  badly.  Then  Jack 
Flanigan  came  and  lent  us  his 
lamp,  sayinfi^  ^he  would  engage 
the  devil  lumself  could  not  steal 
it,  as  he  had  got  the  priest  to  dip 
it  into  holy  water.'  But  that  did 
no  good  either,  for  a  few  nights 
after  that  it  stole  that  lamp  too. 
We  were  then  forced  to  get  more 
candles,  and  the  children  hid  them 
in  the  byre  [the  cow-house],  in  a 
little  hoUow  between  the  thatch 
and  the  rafters,  so  that  no  one 
could  have  found  the  candles,  they 
hid  them  so  close  ;  but  it  seen 
them,  and  I  think  too  it  heard 
us  speaking  of  the  good  way  we 
had  managed  to  trick  it  this  time, 
for  when  we  went  to  get  a  candle 
from  the  byre,  an  hour  and  a  half 
after  they  were  hid,  they  were  all 
gone ;  so  we  were  forced  to  leave 
our  candles  in  a  nei&^hbour's  house 
till  we  wanted  one.  But  it  was  very 
troublesome,  for  there  is  no  house 
very  near,  and  we  couldn't  keep  a 
candle  at  all  unless  it  do  be  burning, 
for  it  would  take  the  candle  end 
away  if  the  light  were  put  out. 
It  tried  to  keep  us  in  darkness,  so 
that  it  should  be  able  to  make  most 
disturbance. 

**  One  day  I  bethought  me  of 
putting  a  candle  in  a  lantern,  and 
tying  the  lantern  up  to  the  ceiling. 
So  I  bought  a  candle  of  a  woman 
who  comes  this  way  to  sell  things, 
and  I  put  the  candle  in  the  lan- 
tern, shutting  the  door  tight  down 
myself,  and  wen  tied  up  the  lan- 
tern, and  set  the  two  young  chil- 
dren after  watching  it,  like  a  cat 
would  a  mouse ;  but  they  didn't 
keep  their  eyes  on  it  all  the  time, 
but  every  now  and  again  they 
looked  up.  We  were  down  work- 
ing in  the  bog,    and  before  night 


came  the  children  came  ronnin^ 
down  to  us,  saying  the  candle  had 
gone  out  of  the  lantern ;  and  sore 
it  had,  for  when  I  got  home  there 
was  no  candle  in  the  lantern ;  it 
had  been  stole  out,  thougii  the 
lantern  door  was  close  shut  all  the 
time,  and  no  neighbour  had  come 
nigh  the  house.  After  that  I  said 
it  was  no  use  getting  more  candles, 
so  we  had  to  use  the  light  of  the 
turf  fire.  Lately,  however,  it  has 
left  off  stealing,  and  we  can  now 
keep  a  light,  though  every  day 
we  fear  it  will  be  taken. 

^'  Many  people  came  now  to  see 
us  and  hear  the  knockinK8«  for  the 
news  of  it  had  gone  about,  and 
some  said  it  was  only  rats,  and 
others  thought  it  were  trickeiy, 
and  some  said  it  was  fairies,  or  may 
be  the  devil.  Several  neighbours 
wanted  us  to  get  the  priest,  but  we 
are  Methodists,  sir,  and  believed 
the  Bible  would  do  more  good.  A 
class  leader  one  day  told  us  to 
lay  the  Bible  on  the  bed ;  so  we 
did  in  the  name  of  Ghxi,  but  a 
little  after  we  found  the  Bible  had 
been  placed  on  the  pillow  and  was 
laid  open  at  the  book  of  Jeremiah. 
Then  I  got  a  bi^  stone,  about  281b. 
weight,  and  laid  it  on  the  Bible  in 
the  window  sill,  for  I  was  af eard  it 
might  take  the  Bible  away ;  but 
before  long  we  found  the  Bible 
had  been  moved  and  we  found  the 
big  stone  laid  on  the  pillow  and 
the  Bible  open  on  top  of  it.  After 
that  it  •  moved  the  Bible  and 
prayer-book  out  of  the  bed-room 
and  tore  seventeen  pages  of  the 
Bible  right  across,  as  you  see,  sir, 
here." 

The  old  man  had  now  finished 
his  story,  though  other  circimi- 
stances  would  occasionally  recur  to 
him  as  the  evening  went  on.  It 
was  time,  however,  for  me  to  ask, 
*'  Is  it  not  possible  some  of  your 
children  were  playing  tricks  aU 
the  time  ?  " 

**Ah,  sir,"    he  replied,    "they 
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-vrere  in  too  great  trouble,  and  no 
trickery  could  be  in  their  heads, 
as  they  were  sorrowing  oyer  their 
mother.  Then,  sir,  I  know  them 
too  well  for  that ;  they  would  not 
Iceep  their  old  father  awake  and 
trouble  him  so,  for  it's  many  a 
ju^ht  we  have  had  no  sleep,  but 
liave  been  kept  worrjring  over  this 
till  morning.  And,  sir,  how  could 
they  be  at  trickery,  for  since  it 
began  I  have  laid  down  on  chairs 
in  the  same  room,  right  forenenst 
them,  and  the  candle  was  burning, 
Ti'hen  I  heard  it  rapping  and 
scratching  or  rattling  like  a  drum 
at  the  head  and  the  top  and  the 
foot  of  their  bed,  and  the  children 
were  lying  still  all  the  time." 

**  Might  it  not  be  some  trouble- 
some lads  outside  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Well,  sir,"  he  answered,  "if 
the  lads  could  lie  inside  a  wall 
they  might,  for  there  are  no  win- 
dows beside  the  bed;  and  why 
i^ould  lads  keep  up  the  noises,  for 
I  say  truth,  sir,  when  I  tell  you 
that  for  two  months  it  never 
missed  a  night  from  the  time  we 
all  laid  down ;  sometimes  only  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  it  would  go  on 
and  then  stop  entirely.  After  two 
months  it  kept  away  some  nights, 
and  now  it  comes  chiefly  on  Satur- 
days and  Simdays,  but  oftentimes 
other  nights  also." 

"WeU,  what  do  you  think  it 
iB  ?  "  said  I. 

"I  would  have  thought,  sir,  it 
do  be  fairies,  but  them  late  readers 
and  all  knowledgeable  men  will 
not  allow  such  a  thing,  so  I 
cannot  tell  what  it  is.  I  only  wish 
you  could  take  it  away." 

"Why  do  you  not  ask  it  the 
question  who  or  what  it  is?"  I 
replied.  "  You  might  spell  over 
the  alphabet,  and  ask  it  to  knock 
at  the  right  word." 

"  Yes,  sir,  so  some  one  told  us  to 
do ;  but  it  tells  lies  as  often  as 
truth,  and  oftener,  I  think.  We 
tried  it,  and  it  only  knocked  at 


L.  M.  N.  Some  of  our  neigh^ 
hours  say  it  do  be  my  wife's  spirit 
haimting  the  house;  but  this  I 
am  sure,  sir,  that  if  the  Lord 
would  send  her  spirit  wandering 
on  earth,  it's  not  for  to  trouble 
us  in  this  way,  but  to  make  us 
happy  and  protect  us  she  would 
come." 

Tears  stood  in  the  old  farmer's 
eyes,  and  I  felt  that  before  me  was 
certainly  one  who  had  no  hand  in 
the  noises,  and  it  seemed  incon- 
ceivable that  his  children  could 
have  the  physical  endurance,  even 
if  they  could  have  had  the  cruelty,  to 
inflict  such  continued  suffering  and 
disturbance  on  the  little  household, 
and  that,  too,  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  calamity  that  had  so  recently 
overtaken  them.  If  I  had  not 
personally  tested  every  plausible 
hypothesis  I  should  have  said  that 
the  family,  unstrung  by  this  very 
calamity,  had  readily  given  way  to 
superstitious  fears,  their  imag^a- 
tion  buildiDg  upon  the  weird 
sounds  that  occur  in  that  bleak 
and  desolate  region.  But  my 
nerves  were  not  unstrung,  and  my 
hearing  certainly  did  not  deceive 
me.  Could  it  be  anyone  "  lark- 
ing?" The  experience  I  have 
narrated  seems  to  render  such  an 
idea  impossible.  Nevertheless,  I 
determined  to  go  again,  and  mean- 
while wrote  to  ask  a  friend  to  join 


me. 


The  next  occasion  I  visited  the 
house    nothing   occurred,   though 
I  waited  tiU  past  midnight.     The 
friend  to  whom  I  had  written — 
the  president  of  one  of  our  learned  V 
societies — promptly  responded,  and   -^ 
upon  his  sobriety  of  judgment  and/ 
accuracy  of  observation  the  reader 
may  confidently  rely.     We  visited 
the  house  together,  and  heard  the 
noises  as  before,  though    not   so 
loudly  manifested  as  pre?iously, 
yet  our  united  and  strict  vigilance 
failed    to    detect   imposture,  and 
equally  certain  were  we  that  we- 
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"were  not  the  victims  of  haUucina-  Thus  I  left  the  nei^hboxuiiood 

tion,  for  my  friend's   experience  fairly  puzzled,    and  on  my  wij 

and  my  own   coincided  in   every  home    coidd  not  help    renectiiig 

detail.     We  searched  round  the  upon  the  extremely  curious  sind- 

house ;  no  one  was,  or  could  have  huity  between  these   phenomeia 

been  concealed;  none  of  the  family  cropping  up  in  a  remote  partd 

were  absent,  cmd  if  the  reader  con-  Ir^imd,  where,  as  I  ascertained, 

eludes  they    must  have  been  the  neither  the  name  of  Spiritualiflnu 

agents   at  work,  the  question  cut  nor  the  report  of  any  of  its  prodi- 

h(mo,     and    the    absence   of   any  gies  had  ever  penebrated,  and  the 

morbid     ailment     among    them,  rappingsthat  so  mysteriously  arose 

seemed    unanswerable    replies  to  thirty  years  ago  across  the  Atlantie, 

that  point, — even  if  my  own  care-  in  the  family  of  a  respectable  fsr- 
ful  observations  be  omitted.*            ^  mer^  also  members  of  a  Methodist 

*  Ab  might  be  expected,  the  family  have  been  greatly  pestered  with  idleia,  aad 
with  some  visitors  oalling  themselves  gentlemen,  who,  oninvited,  have  oome  to 
partake  of  the  free  hospitality  of  these  poor  folk,  and  then  have  behaved  in  a 
unseemly  way,  and  when  rebuked,  have  left  the  place  proclaiming  they  had  fdosd 
ont  the  "  whole  trick,*'  and  denouncing  the  family  as  gross  impostors.  Althoo^ 
such  are  not  likely  to  be  found  among  the  readers  of  this  magazine,  yet  I 
have  suppressed  the  farmer's  name,  as  it  may  prevent  intrusive  letters.  I  BMy 
add  that  extensive  inquiry  among  his  neighbours  confirmed  my  impression  thai  he 
was  a  thoroughly  uoright,  €k>d-fsaring  man.  As  this  paper  was  passing  thrm^ 
the  press,  I  wrote  to  the  farmer,  asking  him  if  any  further  light  had  been  thiowa 
on  the  noises.  Unable  to  write,  and  with  difficulty  to  read  a  letter,  Maggie  wnUe 
for  him  as  follows  (the  spelling  and  punctuation  only  a?e  altered)  : — ^'^t 
disturbances  is  still  going  on,  we  hear  it  some  nights,  about  once  in  three  weeks 
we  hear  it ;  we  have  no  talk  about  it  now  and  our  nearest  friends  does  not  know 
but  it  is  gone,  we  are  not  afraid  of  it  now  but  I  hope  it  is  going  away."  Further 
more,  my  Enniskillen  friend,  at  my  request,  has  within  the  iMt  few  days  again 
visited  die  once  troubled  household ;  and  I  also  learn  from  him  that  the  knookings 
are  still  heard,  but  they  are  feebler  and  less  frequent  than  they  were.  The  fainily 
are,  he  says,  very  reticent  about  the  matter,  not  only  being  anxious  to  avoid  fn 
intrusion,  bat  also  because  their  experience  has  led  them  to  the  correct  conoli 
that  the  more  persistently  the  noises  are  disregarded  the  lees  troublesome 
are,  so  that  in  time  the  sounds  will  doubtless  entirely  fade  away.  This  ooiicli 
is  singularly  verified  by  the  two  cases  referred  to  in  the  last  foot-note  but  one  in 
this  paper.  In  one  of  these  cases,  that  of  a  little  girl  whose  parents  were  aanojad 
by  the  sounds,  and  who  eventually  let  them  go  on  unheeded,  &e  knockinga  slow^ 
disapi>eared,  and  have  not  returned.  In  the  other  case  great  intereft  was  ffrotw 
and  sittings  were  regularly  held  for  nearly  two  hours  eveiy  night  during  the  lasl 
three  y  fan;  here  the  sounds  have  steadily  grown  in  vigour  and  variety,  andaite 
present  time  are  tolerably  certain  in  their  lM>ld  recurrence,  ^a  full  light,  directly  a 
passive  or  expectant  state  is  assumed  by  the  so-called  "  medium,'* — ^not  nnnrnwuilj 
<by  the  inquirer,  who  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  an  attitude  of  the  utmost  vigilance.  But 
there  are  cases  in  private  families  of  high  respectability,  who  not  only  would  be 
insulted  by  the  idea  of  taking,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  payment,  but  who  hmk 
the  matter  up  as  far  as  possible,  being  naturally  anxious  to  avoid  the  ridicole  of 
society  and  the  aspersion  of  their  characters  by  physiologists  imbued  with  a 
*' dominant  idea.'*  Numerous  similar  cases  exist,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
in  various  parts  of  England.  I  am  no  advocate  for  indiscriminately  enoonraginf 
these  phenomena ;  far  from  it,  whatever  their  explanation,  their  effect  apon  Ike 
ignorant  and  credulous  is  an  unmixed  eviL  Viewing  with  concern  the  inevitiWi 
progress  and  havoc  of  "  spiritualism ''  among  uncultured  minds,  I  view  with  atffl 
greater  concern  the  flimsy  explanations,  varnished  with  half-truths,  that  paa 
muster  at  the  hands  of  those  psychologisto  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  sole 
-nght  of  instructing  the  public  on  this  subject. 
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chuTcli,*  and  liyisg  in  a  lonely 
oountry  dlBtrict  of  the  United 
States.  I  allude  to  the  well  known 
case  of  '^  Kate  and  Maggie  Fox,"  f 
of  whom  their  Insh  counterparts 
Iiad  never  heard. 

What,  then,  is  this  lurking  mys- 
tery that  yields  neither  to  holy 
water  nor  scientific  inquiry  ?  Are 
we,  in  the  midst  of  our  nineteenth 
century  science  and  civilisation,  tcy 
be  expected  to  believe  in  the  fairies 
and  nobgoblins  of  our  childish 
unagination  ?  Are  we  seriously 
to  give  heed  to  the  village 

.  .  .  Stories  told  of  many  a  feat, 
How  fairy  Mab  the  junkets  eat — 
She  was  pinched  and  pulled^  she  said ; 
And  he,  by  Friar's  lantern  led, 
Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set, 
When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of 

mom, 
His  shadowy  flail  hath  threshed  the 

com 
That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end ; 
Then  Ues  him  down  the  lubber  fiend. 
And  stretched  out  all  the  chimney's 

length, 


Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength, 

And  crop-full  out  of  doors  he  flings, 

Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 

Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep,. 

By    whispering    winds    soon    lulled 
asleep. 

But  if   any  one  believes  these- 
rappings  to  be  beyond  the  power 
of  visible  mortals  to  produce,  may 
we  not  have  our  household  demons 
around  us  still,  up  to  any  pranks 
and  fun?    The   conclusion  is  too^ 
absurd   for     the     modem    mind.  ^. 
Society  has  g^wn  out  of  ghosts  1 
and  goblins.     It  has  made  up  its 
mind  they  cannot  exist.     Haunted  ; 
houses  have  been  relegated  to  the  " 
pages   of  the  novelist  or  to  the 
limbo    of   obsolete    superstitions. 
And  it  matters  not  whether  it  be  a 
ghostly     apparition,     or    ghostly 
knockmgs,  or  ghostly  noises  and 
freaks  of  furniture — all  are  equally 
foreign  to  the  enlightened  opinion, 
the    scientific    wisdom,    and    the 
strong  common  sense  of  the  present 
day.     Does  not  the  voice  of  philo- 
logy as  well  as  philosophy  assure 
us  that  the   country  ghosts  of  our 
forefathers  have  disappeared  imder 


*  The  reader  will  remember  the  knocking?  and  disturbances  at  Epworth  Parson- 
age where  the  Revi  Samuel  Wesley  (father  of  the  founder  of  Methodism)  was  then 
rector.  These  sounds,  investigated  by  his  son  John  Wesley,  and  described  in  Dr. 
Priestley's  and  Dr.  Adam  Clark's  Life  of  Wesley,  defied  every  attempt  at  explana- 
tion, and  they  still  remain  a  mystery,  as  the  foregoing  occurrences  seem  to  me  at 
present.  The  naturalistic  philosopher  might  say  that  the  story  of  the  Epworth 
knoddngs  had  found  its  way  into  Methodist  literature  (as  is  the  case,  I  believe)  and 
had  been  read  by  the  children  of  both  the  American  and  Irish  farmer  (in  the  latter 
case  I  found  this  supposition  was  correct),  and  so  they  tried  to  get  up  notoriety 
by  imitating  the  wonders  that  happened  in  the  family  of  the  famous  founder  of 
their  sect  My  rejoinder  is  that  even  this  hypothesis  did  not  escape  me  when  con- 
ducting my  inquiry  on  the  spot,  and  yet  the  enigma  remained  still  unsolved  in 
my  mind.  I  cannot^  of  course,  expect  my  readers  to  be  equally  convinced  that  no 
trickery  was  at  the  root  of  the  matter. 

f  The  attempts  made  to  asperse  the  character  of  these  ladies  (the  former  is 
now  the  wife  of  an  English  barrister,  Mr.  Jencken,  the  latter  the  widow  of  Captain 
Kane,  the  Arctic  explorer)  have  signally  failed;  and  concerning  the  so-called 
**  exposure  "  of  their  powers  in  America,  the  recent  correspondence  in  the  columns 
of  the  AthencBum  has  proved  it  to  have  been  a  baseless  fabrication.  For  a  full  and 
excellent  description  of  these  "  Rochester  rappings  "  see  Dale  Owen's  '^  Footfalls 
on  the  Boundary  of  another  World,'*  page  204,  et  seq. 
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the  influence  of  surface  drainage  ?♦ 
We  must  go  to  the  chemist,  not 
to  the  dark  and  lonely  marsh,  to 
see  the  objective  ghost  of  to-d!ay. 
But  the  chemist  is  not  the  only 
exorcist.  The  physician  has  laid 
the  more  numerous  tribe  of  super- 
natural visitants  which,  in  all  past 
ages,  mankind  thought  they  saw. 
Apparitions,  wraiths,  and  spectral 
lights  are  readily  explained  by 
*^  sensorial  deception  ;"  haunted 
houses  and  the  like  are  the  pro- 
duct of  a  "dominant  idea;"  pos- 
session, obsession,  and  exalted 
powers  of  mind  or  body  are  the 
results  of  **  hysteria  "  and  its  con- 
geners; in  fine,  ancient  necromancy 
and  modem  Spiritualism  are  sad 
illustrations  of  **  epidemic  delu- 
sions ! " 

Lus  it  comes  to  pass  that  no 
[ne  who  values  the  good  opinion 
his  friends,  or  cares  to  lose  the 
mtation  of  being  a  sensible  man 
venture  to  express  the  smallest 
lielief  in  a  ghost.  It  is  not  a  sub- 
iect  in  which  reasonable  men  can 
be  expected  to  take  any  serious 
interest ;  and  yet  ghost  stories  of 
one  sort  or  ano&er  still  persist,  and 
new  cases  incessantly  recur.  No 
superstitious  fear  now  prevents 
belief  or  checks  inquiry.  Fear  of 
the  unknown  is  out  of  place  at  the 
present  day.  The  reason  for 
modem  incredulity  is  that  we  know, 

<or  think  we    know,    everything. 

.'  Under  the  guise  of  profound  hu- 
mility as  to  our  ignorance  of  the 
particular  discoveries  of  the  future, 
there  lurks  the  most  arrogant  as- 
sumption as  to  the  definite  boun- 
daries of  our  knowledge.  The 
world  that  our  senses  reveal  is  all 
that  is,  or  was,  or  ever  will  be.   A 


belief  in  the  supematural  is  a 
relic  of  the  past.  Let  us  est, 
drink,  and  study  evolution,  for  to- 
morrow T^  die.  In  futore  aget 
our  descpiniants  may  be  angels^  j 
and  may' mve  learnt  tiie  secret  ot 
immortanty,  but  to-day  we  areas 
the  animals  that  perish.  An  un- 
seen universe  is  a  philosoj^ 
delusion,  and  a  faith  that  looks  | 
forward  to  life  in  the  invisible  is  t  ) 
priestly  snare  ! 

Such  is  the  practical  matarialifln 
that  now  runs,  more  or  less  bidden, 
throughout  society.  Hence  aaj 
evidence  that  may  be  given  for 
the  existence  of  phenomena  that 
elude  rigid  scientific  inquiry,  or 
for  which  no  materialistic  hypo- 
thesis can  be  framed,  whether  that 
evidence  relate  to  past  times  or 
the  present,  is  invariably  received 
with  a  feeling  of  settled  distrart, 
or  else  pushed  aside  with  a  motion 
of  impatient  contempt. 

Notwithstanding  this,  almost 
eveiy  family  has  within  its  know- 
ledge some  perplexing  occorrenee, 
bordering  on  the  confines  of  the 
supernatural,  some  private  mysterr 
rarely  spoken  of  to  the  outsiile 
world.  Still,  even  such  people  sit 
in  the  seat  of  the  scon:d^  when 
any  similar  inexplicable  phenome- 
non outside  their  experience  is 
related  to  them  by  their  friendi. 
Doubtless  in  the  case  of  dreams  oar 
presentiments,  mere  coincidence 
covers  much  of  the  ground ;  b«t 
not  in  all,  for  cases  have  oosae 
under  the  writer's  notice  where 
the  chain  of  coincidences  would 
have  to  be  stretched  to  such 
imbelievable  extent  that 
alternative  is  preferable, 
some  supersensuous  infiaenoe 


*  It  is  almost  needlesa  to  say  that  oar  modem  word  gm  is  the  eqaivalent  of  the 

Ang^lo-Sazon  gatt,  and  the  German  geUt—UtanXLy,  grhoat  or  (>pirit.  The  Will-o'-tk#> 

/^isp,  Bfilton*8  "  Friar^s  lantern,'*  is  no  longer  a  tricksy  sprite,  bat  well  known  le 

be  dae  to  the  spontaneous  ignition  and  wilting  to  and  tto  of  inflammable  gif 

,  prodaoed  by  deoaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter ;  the  gas  itself  aveiy  sohooMMy 

knows  ander  the  name  of  marsh-gas. 
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ing  upon  the  mind  of  the  sleeper 
becomes  a  far  easier  hypothesis. 
And  in  the  case  of  apparitions  and 
the  like,  a  disordered  state  of  the 
nervous  or  digestive  system  un- 
questionably ed9fords,  in  general, 
a  simple  cmd  rational  subjective 
explanation.  But  here,  too,  medi- 
cal scrutiny  sometimes  hopelessly 
breaks  down,  and  with  it  eveiy 
^' naturalistic"  suggestion,  so  that 
we  must  either  abandon  our  common 
sense  and  disbelieve  evidence  that 
in  a  criminal  case  would  hang  the 
most  virtuous  man  in  Christendom, 
or  accept  the  simpler  explanation 
that  amid  the  multitude  of  phe- 
nomena which  time  and  space 
present,  there  exists  a  residue  which 
science  cannot  es^lain.  Facts  are 
slowly  but  surely  accumulating 
which  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
whole  civilised  world  up  to  a  couple 
of  centuries  ago  might,  after  all, 
have  had  some  good  ground  for 
the  once  universal  belief  that  ac- 
tivity, intelligence,  and  personality 
can  have  and  do  have  an  exist- 
ence in  an  unseen  state;  a  state 
between  which  and  us  there  is  a 
great  gulf  fixed.  And  yet  it 
would  almost  seem  that  certain 
mental  organisations,  or  the  con- 
junction of  special  circumstances, 
m  which  we  can  trace  the  opera- 
tion of  no  recognised  law,  form 
at  times  a  frail  and  fleeting 
bridge  which  enables  that  gulf  to 
be  momentarily  spanned.  When 
in  support  of  this  the  overwhelm- 
ing testimony  of  the  past  and  of 
the  present  day  is  borne  in  mind — 
testimony  which  every  honest  critic 
feels  it  most  difficult  to  gainsay — 
such  a  conclusion  can  hardly  be 
felt  to  be  extravagant  by  any 
rational  and  imbiased  mind. 

But  here  we  are  arrested  by  two 
opposite  phases  of  thought.  On 
the  one  hand  we  find  those  who, 


whether  from  their  environment 
or  conviction,  find  no  intellectual 
difficulty  in  a  belief  in  the  super- 
natural,* accepting  the  general 
creed  of  Christendom,  and  attribut-' 
ing  any  contact  of  the  unseen  with 
the  seen  to  the  operation  of 
diabolic  agency.  Accordingly  they 
steadily  3iun  all  post-Johannine 
evidence  of  the  supernatural  that  t 
may  be  adduced,  not  from  dis- 
belief but  from  dislike.  On  the 
other  hand  we  find  the  hardened 
sceptic,  who  refuses  to  believe  in 
any  unseen  world  of  intelligent 
beings,  but  who  professes  a  readi- 
ness to  believe  in  such  a  world  if 
it  could  be  proved,  albeit  he  closes 
the  question  by  asserting  the  exist- 
ence of  an  imseen  world  can  never 
be  proved ;  for,  he  argues,  any 
proof  we  have  must  come  through 
the  evidence  of  the  senses,  and 
thereby  the  object  of  proof  has 
ceased  to  belong  to  the  unseen. 
Among  some  exact  thinkers  such 
scepticism  is  fortified  by  the  con- 
viction that  if  an  unseen  world 
does  exist  in  the  background  of 
the  world  with  which  science  deals, 
any  nexus  between  the  two,  how- 
ever slight  or  transitoiy,  would  be 
attended  by  intellectual  confiision : 
inasmuch  as  those  great  natural 
laws  which  scientific  inquiry  has 
established  woidd  at  cmy  moment 
be  open  to  invasion,  and  therefore 
periodic  destruction,  by  an  xm- 
seen  enemy.  To  such,  therefore, 
an  unseen  imiverse  is  practically 
non-existent. 

It  is  not  probable  that  any 
remarks  of  mine  are  likely  to  affect 
the  attitude  of  mind  of  either  of 
these  opposite  schools  of  thought. 
Nor,  if  I  had  the  power,  would 
this  be  the  place  or  time  ade- 
quately to  notice  them.  Butperhaps 
I  may  be  permitted  to  say  this 
much.  Among  Christians  the  dread 


*  This  is  »  bad  woid,.of  ooniBe,  but  it  conveys  what  is  meant,  and  its  nee  does 
not  imply  agreement  with  its  el^mological  dgnifioation. 
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thej  feel  is,  in  gen$r(d,  nothing 
more  than  a  surviTal  of  the  super- 
stitious fear  of  the  unknown 
which  in  former  times  characterised 
both  savage  and  saint.  To  me, 
it  seems  Uiat  a  bold  and  manly 
Ohristian  courage  should  welcome 
any  evidence  which  throws  light 
on  the  pneumatology  of  the  Scrip- 
tureSi  and  so  far  from  playing  the 
ostrich  with  tbese  phenomena, 
Christian  thinkers  should  surely 
seek  to  co-ordinate  them  with  the 
facts  of  revelation.  ♦  And  turning 
to  the  sceptic,  whose  philosophy  is 
based  on  the  absence  of  this  old 
superstitious  fear,  where  terror 
usurps  the  place  of  reason,  ought 
not  such  an  one  to  make  himself 
quite  sure  that  the  evidence  of  every 
supernatural  occurreuce  is  value- 
less before  he  denies  the  possi- 
bility of  an  imseen  .world,  and 
stakes  such  weighty  issues  upon 
his  denial.  I  do  not  pretend  that 
the  case  I  have  narrated  in  these 
pages  is  sufficiently  sifted  to 
allow  of  no  alternative  but  that 
of  the  operation  of  superhmnan 
agency.  Such  a  conclusion  could 
only  be  admitted  after  the  most 
laborious  and  protracted  inquiry 
by  experts  more  competent  than 


the  present  writer.  But  Uiese  f  at^ 
— ^taken  in  conjunction  with  similar 
manifestations  that  have  been 
submitted  to  investigation,  so  lon^ 
and  patient,  that  we  are  assured 
every  other  alternative  has  one  by 
one  had  to  be  abandoned— do 
seem  to  point  to  a  high  degree  of 
probability  in  the  direction  of  sndi 
a  oonclusion.f 

That  an  un9een  imiverse  does 
exist  the  leaders  of  physical  in- 
quiry are  ag^ed  upon  purely  scien- 
tiflc  grounds  ;  from  it  they  trace 
the  genesis  of  life  and  of  every- 
thing that  our  senses  reveaL  X 
Moreover,  do  we  not  find  in  our 
own  microcosm  the  mingled  mys- 
tery of  matter  and  spirit,  so  unlike 
and  yet  so  closely  knit?  What, 
then,  may  we  not  expect  to  find 
in  the  macrocosm  of  the  world 
around?  Already  we  know  defi- 
nitely that  it  presents  us  with  gross 
matter  free  from,  as  well  as  united 
to,  consciousness ;  may  it  not  also 
present  us  with  the  converse— con- 
sciousness free  from  gross  (t.d.,  per- 
ceptible) matter  ?  The  vagueness 
of  idea  which  engenders  soeptioism 
as  to  how  consciousness,  personality 
— ^in  a  word,  spirit — can  exist  fr^ 
from    tangible   matter,   is   surdy 


*  Upon  this  point  the  reader  will  find  a  masterly  and  interesting  ezcorsiifl  on  ^a 
"  Scriptore  Doctrine  of  an  Enl  Saperhoman  Agency  concerned  in  the  DestmotioiL 
of  Mankind/*  in  the  eeoond  book  of  that  valuable  work,  "  Life  in  Christ,"  by  tbe 
Bev.  B.  White.  (EUiot  Stock.) 

f  It  is  irrational  to  contend  that  because  the  physical  phenomena  are  so  ntterij 
contemptible,  therefore  tiiey  are  not  worthy  of  inquiry.  A  knock  at  the  street- 
door  is  an  absurd  thing  in  itself,  but  it  may  be  the  precursor  of  an  exalted  guesL 
To  establish  the  fact  that  physical  or  mental  action  is  possible  aoroflB  sp^ce 
would  in  itself  be  a  great  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  univerwL 
Two  oases  have  come  under  my  notice  which  have  carried  conviction  to  mj 
mind  that  intelligent  physical  action  can  and  does  occur  at  a  distance,  i^.,  fiee 
from  any  perceptible  agent.  These  cases  I  have  investigated  with  eilrftma 
jealousy  and  care,  and  can  affirm  that  none  of  the  numerous  hypotheeee  suggested 
by  Dr.  Carpenter  and  others  are  competent  to  explain  away  the  facts.  The  strongeat 
evidence  in  the  case  narrated  in  these  columns  is  that  of  mental  aeHan  at  a  dUtamee  ; 
concerning  this  question  of  eupersenstums  perception  I  hope  very  shortly  t» 
publish  ampler  and  more  decisive  evidence. 

X  Of.  the  utterances  of  the  late  Sir  John  Herschel  and  Ptof essor  Fazaday,  and  of 
Frof .  Clerk  Maxwell,  Prof.  P.  6.  Tkit,  Prof.  G.  G.  Stokes,  Prof.  Balfdnr  Stewart* 
Prof.  S.  Haughton,  and  others,  in  various  discourses  and  writings. 
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lessened  when  we  admit,  as  every 
man  of  science  does  admit,  that 
interatomic  as  well  as  interstellar 
space  is  filled  with  matter,  of  a 
substance  not  gross  enough  to 
affect  our  senses,  or  the  finest  in- 
strumental appliances.  And  the 
incredulity  which  arises  from  the 
difficulty  of  conceiving  how  spirit 
freed  from  its  association  with  tan- 
gible matter  can  act  upon  such 
matter  so  as  to  appeal  to  our  con- 
sciousness through  it,  is  truly  no 
greater  than  the  difficulty  which 
meets  us  in  the  action  of  our  own 
will  over  the  gross  cdHdar  tissue 
of  our  brain,  and  tKus  over  our 
entire  bodily  frame.  Is  not  the 
greater  difficulty  rather  that  of 
conceiving  of  the  life-long  con- 
jimction  and  mutual  influence  of 
gross  matter  and  individual  con- 
sciousness, and  not  that  of  their 
separate  existence  ? 

After  aU,  the  problem  the  sceptic 
has  to  solve  is  not  whether  the 


immanence  of  the  supernatural  is 
credible  or  incredible,  or  compre- 
hensible or  incomprehensible,  but 
simply  whether  Ihe  evidence  in  / 
support  of  such  a  Statement  is  ^ 
conclusive ;  in  fine,  whether  the 
facts  are  true.  Let  us  put  aside 
clamour,  misrepresentation,  and 
vituperation ;  let  us  also  put  aside 
the  idola  trihiUf  whose  worshipper^ 
believe  all  the  laws  of  existence 
in  this  wide  universe  are  to  be  ' 
f oimd  within  the  covers  of  certain 
physiological  manuals ;  and  the 
idola  speeiUy  at  whose  shrine  trutli 
is  so  often  sacrificed ;  and  seek  for 
tnstantics  cruets  of  super-  or  infra- 
natural  phenomena,  if  such  exist, 
in  the  d^  and  pure  light  of  truth. 
Be  the  conclusion  as  it  may, 
the  story  I  have  here  narrated, 
even  if  it  goes  no  deeper,  may 
perhaps  '  furnish  some  of  my 
readers  with  a  Christmas  tale,  or  a 
subject  for  fireside  speculation. 

W.  F.  Ba&kstt. 
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The  name  of  James  Clarence 
Mangan  is  almost  unknown  in 
England,  although,  asserts  his  bio- 

frapher  and  fellow  countryman, 
ohn  Mitchel,  ''  he  was  a  more 
consummate  poet  and  a  more  mis- 
erable mortal  than  Edgar  Poe." 
Mr.  Mitchel  also  declares  that  he 
'^  has  never  yet  met  a  cultivated 
Irishman,  or  woman,  of  genuine 
Irish  nature,  who  did  not  prize 
Clarence  Mangan  above  all  the 
poets  that  their  island  of  song  ever 
nursed."  Nor  is  this  admirer 
alone  in  his  enthusiasm ;  the  Hon- 
ourable Clutrles  Gavan  DufPy,  an 
author  himself,  in  his  ''  Ballad 
Poetry  of  Ireland  "  declares  that 
"  Among  the  recent  native  poets, 
whose  b^ads  enrich  our  collection, 
the  first  place  indisputably  belongs 
to  Clarence  Mangan."  And  yet 
this  collection,  be  it  remembered, 
includes  some  of  the  best  lyrics 
of  Thomas  Moore,  and  other  well- 
known  Irish  bards.  **  His  name," 
resumes  Mr.  Dujffy,  *'  will  sound 
strange  to  many  ears,  but  there  is 
none  among  the  literary  class  in 
this  countiy  to  whom  it  is  not  dear 
and  estimable.  None,  we  earnestly 
believe,  who  can  be  considered 
among  his  rivals  who  will  not 
cheerfully  proclaim  his  title  to  the 

first  place he 

has  not,  and  perhaps  never  had, 
any  rival  in  mastery  of  the  met- 
rical and  rhythmical  resources 
of     the     Enghsh    tongue.      His 


power  over  it  is  something  wlidlj 
wonderful." 

If  these  estimates  of  Mangan  be 
true,  whence  comes  this  general 
ignorance,  not  only  of  his  miserable 
story,  but,  stranger  still,  of  the 
productions  of  his  g^enius?  His 
biographer  Mitchel  is  equal  to  the 
emergency  and  responds,  ''Because 
he  was  an  Irish  Papal  rebel" 
Neither  politics  nor  creed  suffice 
for  any  length  of  time  to  suppress 
the  works  of  real  genius ;  the 
long-continued  disregard  of  Man- 
gan, therefore,  if  he  were  so  gifted 
as  his  admirers  assert,  still  remains 
to  be  explained.  Mr.  Dofiy  is^ 
probably,  nearer  the  truth  when 
he  suggests  that  ''  the  syst^natie 
seclusion  of  his  literary  life  ha^ 
robbed  him  of  fame, "  but  he  deems 
him  recompensed  for  that,  although 
few  lit&rati  would  care  to  forego 
fame  at  the  price,  by  the  fact  that 
'^  it  has  given  him  the  love  of  hii 
own  order  untainted  by  a  sLogie 
jealousy."  Be  the  reasons  what 
they  may — and  they  are  probably 
of  a  mixed  nature, — it  is  a  singular 
circumstance  that  Mang^an's  name 
and  works  sire  so  ignored  outside 
the  Irish  race.  Almough  he  has 
not,  appeirently,  left  any  literary 
production  to  entitle  him  to  take 
the  exalted  rank  some  of  his 
countrymen  would  claim  for  hisi 
still  he  has  bequeathed  a  poetical 
leg^y  to  Ireland  worthy  of  pre- 
servation, and  valuable  enough  to 
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tlie  reading  oommimity  at  large 
to  justify  his  name  being  wim- 
drawn  from  its  unmerited  ob- 
scurity. 

Mangan's    origin    was    of   tlie 
humblest,   but,     as     one    of    bis 
biographers  exclaims,  "Was  not 
Moore's  father  a  grocer?  was  not 
Bums  a  ploughman  ?  and  was  not 
B6ranger  brought  up  in  the  shed 
of  his  grandfameri  a  tailor  ?"  And 
as  those  sons  of  genius  have  had 
their  noteless  ancestry  unearthed, 
recorded,    and    emblazoned,    why 
not  this  one's  ?    Accordingly,  Mr. 
Mitchel  proceeds  to  work,  ab  ovOy 
and  informs  us  that  James  Clarence 
Mangan  was    the   son  of  James 
Mangan,  a  native  of  Shanagolden, 
in  the   county  of  Limerick,  who 
attempting  to  carry  on  the  grocery 
business  in  a  small  way,  at  No.  3, 
Fishamble    Street,    Dublin,    was 
**  unfortunate."       Here,     in     the 
spring  of  1 503,  his  first  child,  our 
poet,  was  also  "  unfortunate  " — ^for 
he  was  bom.     In  a  short  sketch  of 
Mangan,  prefixed  to  the   second 
edition  of  **  The  Poets  and  Poetry 
of  Munster,"  it  is  stated  that  his 
father,  '*  being  of  a  restless  dispo- 
sition, removed  to  cmother  locality, 
having  consigned    the    establish- 
ment and  his  son  to  the  care  of  his 
brother-in-law,  whom  he  induced 
to  come  from  London  for  that  pur- 
pose." Nothing  seems  to  be  known 
as  to  how  the  poor  child  fared  with 
this  relative;  ne  obtained  school- 
ing,  however,  and  that  until  he 
attained  his  fifteenth  year,  at  an 
academy  in  Derby  Square,  Dublin, 
dose  to  Dean  Swift's  birthplace. 
Mangan  discontinued  his  studies  to 
become  a  copyist  in  a  scrivener's 
ofice,  where lus  excellent  penman- 
ship procured  him  a  small  weekly 
salary.    No  sooner  did  the  poor 
lad  begin  to  earn  money  than  his 
relatives,  like  a  horde  of  hungry 
harpies,  pounced  down  upon  him, 
and  by  wringing  his  hard  won 
pittance  from  mm^  virtually  drained 


him  of  hope,  of  health,  and  finally^ 
of  life  itself.  For  seven  long 
weary,  dreary  years,  whilst  his 
brain  was  teeming  with  unwritten 
poems,  and  his  heart  was  big  with 
grand  theories  for  the  regeneration 
of  his  country,  this  most  unfor- 
tunate young  poet  was  compelled 
to  undergo  a  diumal  treadmiU  of 
quill  driving,  in  order  to  obtain 
tiie  weekly  pittance  upon  which 
his  family  existed.  From  the 
drudgery  of  the  scrivener's  he 
passed  to  the  doubtless  less  con- 
genial labour  of  an  attorney's 
clerkship,  on  the  scanty  remu- 
neration of  which,  it  is  as- 
serted, he  contrived  not  only  to 
support  himself  but  an  entire 
household,  consisting  of  his 
parents,  his  sisters,  and  appa- 
rently, a  brother ! 

Those  ten  years  of  his  life,  aver 
his  acquaintances,  were  most  ter- 
rible in  their  eJOEects  upon  his 
sensitive  nature.  Jeered  and 
mocked  by  uns3rmpathising  and 
uncomprehending  fellow  clerks, 
the  poor  shrinHng  mortal  only 
sought  his  home  to  receive  there 
still  worse  evidence  of  the  world's 
cruelty.  Hel  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
Clarence,  as  he  was  always  called, 
instead  of  being  regarded  with 
affection  and  gratitude,  encoun- 
tered nothing  but  reproaches  and 
ill-humour.  The  res  auguata  domi 
allowed  him  no  leisure  for  reflec- 
tion, but  forced  upon  him  the 
necessity  of  earning  his  daily 
bread,  and  it  was  this  necessity^ 
remarks  Mr.  Mitchel,  *^  which 
probably  saved  him  from  suicide.'* 
In  after  life  he  could  rarely  be^ 
induced  to  allude  to  those  ten 
terrible  years  of  his  existence,  and 
when  he  did  speak  of  them  **  it. 
was  with  a  shuddering  and  loath- 
ing horror."  And  yet,  to  an 
impartial  spectator,  that  epoch  of 
his  most  wretched  life,  spent 
though  it  was  amongst  imcongenial 
companions  and  pursuits,   would. 
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appear  to  have  been  compara- 
tively happy  when  compared  with 
**the  lonesome  latter  years"  of 
his  utterly  forlorn  and  desolate 
existence. 

But  there  were  other  reasons  to 
make  this  period  an  immemorial 
point  in  Mangan's  career ;  a  friend 
whom  he  had  trusted  is   said  to 
have  betrayed  him,   how,   or  in 
what,  is  not  stated ;  and  a  girl — 
the  fairest  of  three  fair  sisters — 
upon  whom  he  had  set  his  hopes 
in  life,  and  who  had  cruelly  lured 
him  on,   when  he  told  lus  loye 
contemptuously     **  whistled    him 
down  ttie  wind."     This  was  the 
death-blow  to   all  his  visions  of 
happiness,    and    ever    afterwards 
all    his  songs  one    '^  melancholy 
burden  bore  of  never — nevermore." 
One  of  his  biographers,   indeed, 
would  have  those  who  pity  the 
poor  poet  console  themselves  with 
the  reflection    that    it  is,   in   all 
probability,     to    the    perfidy    of 
golden-tressed     ''Frances"    that 
we    owe    the  most  pathetic   and 
beautiful  ballads  of  his  country- 
man.    That  **  sorrow  is  the  source 
of  song"    may  comfort   the  ad- 
mirers of    poetry,    but    certainly 
cannot  supply  any  nepenthe  to  the 
suffering  singers  themselves.     In 
Maneairs  case  the  memory  of  this 
faitmess  fair  one  is  declared  to 
have  inspired  this  paraphrase  of 
Biickert's  ballad  :  a  version,  be  it 
pointed    out,    which  bears  some 
slight  resemblance  to  a  portion  of 
Edgar  Poe's  **Raven:"— 

I  saw  her  once,  one  little  while,  and 
then  no  more. 

^was  Paradise  oa  earth  awhile,  and 
then  no  more. 

Ah  1   what  avail  my  vigils  pale,  my 
magio  lore  ? 

8he  shone  before  my  eyes  awhile,  and 
then  no  more. 

The  shallop  of  my  peace  is  wrecked 

on  Beauty's  shore. 
!By  Hope's  fair  isle  it  rode  awhile, 

and  then  no  more. 


But  writing  verses  could  not 
sufficiently  solace  Mangan  in  his 
misery  ;  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Mit- 
chel — **  Baffled,  beaten,  mocked, 
and  all  alone  amidst  the  wrecks  of 
his  world,  is  it  wonderful  that  he 
sought,   at  times,  to  escape  from 
consciousness  by  taking  for  bread, 
opium,   and  for  water,  hraniff'^^ 
And  cmother  of  his  bioeraphen 
gives   as  a  reason   for  tne  poor 
fellow's  intemperance,  that,  find- 
ing the  straitened  circumstances  of 
his  household  imposed  an  insuper- 
able barrier  to  his  advancement^ 
all  his  earnings  being  devoted  to 
the  support  of  his  indigent  parent& 
and  family — and  his  spirits  being 
at    length     broken     from    ovw- 
exertion,  **  he  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  stimulants,   which  he 
occasionally  abandoned,  but  finally 
they    produced    the    usual    fatal 
result."     How,  when,  or  where  he 
first  began  to  try  and  quench  his 
other  thirst  in  the  waters  of  Cas- 
taly  is  uncertain,  but  in  1830  he 
is  found  contributing  short  poems, 
generally    translations    from   the 
Zrish  or  Qerman,  to  various  minor 
publications,    all    of  which  have 
gone  the  way  of  all  periodicals  and 
appear  to  have  i^arried   most  of 
Mangan's  earliest  pieces  with  them. 
His  biographer,  Mr.  Mitchel,  con- 
fesses that  nis  collection,  although 
voluminous,  to  his  certain  knov- 
ledffe  does  not  contain  two-thirdi 
of  Mangan' s  productions,  and  u 
we  have  collected  several  pieces 
not  included  in  the  volume  referred 
to,  doubtless  a  large  quantity  of 
his  verse  is  still  floating  about,  and 
frequently     with    the    names  ol 
unlawful  owners  attached  to  it. 

Mangan's  knowledge  of  modern 
tongues  is  asserted  by  Mr.  O'DalT 
to  have  been  something  wonderful 
''as  may  be  seen,"  he  adds,  ''by 
his  translations  from  almost  every 
language  in  the  world."  This 
superhuman  polyglottistio  talent 
is  explained  away  by  Mr.  Mitchel's 
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etatement  that  Mangan  was  accus- 
tomed to  palm  oS  Ms  own  original 
poems  as  translations,  saying  that 
**  Hafiz  was  more  acceptable  to 
editors  than  Mangan."  Mr.  O'Daly 
confesses,  indeed,  that  all  Mangan's 
versions  of  Gaelic  poetry  were 
made  from  literal  tranUations  fur- 
nished to  him  by  Irish  scholars, 
as  he  was  **  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  original  language."  How, 
amid  the  constant  drudgery  of  his 
earlier  years,  the  poor  fellow  con- 
trived to  find  time  to  acquire  any 
foreign  language  is  still  a  wonder. 
Probably,  during  his  lengthy  office 
hours  he  contrived  to  vanr  the 
monotony  of  continual  quill  driv- 
ing by  occasionally  snatching  a  few 
unnoted  peeps  at  well-thumbed 
grammars.  After  drawing  a  Chan- 
cery bill,  the  stealthy  declension  of 
a  German  noun  might  afford  a 
pleasant  change,  and  he  may, 
sometimes,  have  found  relief  in  de- 
voting a  portion  of  the  hours 
which  he  had  bargained  to  spend 
in  scribbling  deeds  to  studying  the 
difference  existing  between  separ- 
able and  inseparable  verbs.  It 
suffices  to  say  that  beyond  his 
childhood's  schooling  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  ever  received  any 
systematic  education,  but  to  have 
picked  up  the  knowledge  he  did 
possess  piecemeal. 

For  some  years  af tier  he  left  the 
attorney's  office  there  is  a  gap  in 
Mangan's  life  which  none  of  his 
biographers  appear  able  to  fill.  It 
was  a  vacuum,  says  Mr.  Mitchel, 
"into  which, he  entered  a  bright- 
haired  youth,  and  emerged  a 
withered  and  stricken  man." 
Finally,  his  poeins  began  to  at- 
tract notice,  and.  gained  for  him 
the  friendflhip  of  several  well 
known  Uterati,  including  Dr. 
Anster,  the  translator  of  '*  Faust ;" 
Petrie,  the  author  and  artist; 
and  Dr.  Dodd,  the  librarian 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  This 
last  interested  himself  in  Mangan's 


behalf,  and  procured  him  employ- 
ment in  the  University  Library, 
where  his  linguistic  and  varied 
knowledge  made  him  useful  in 
preparing  a  new  catalogue  of  the 
Looks,  which  was  the  duty  given 
him.  It  was  in  the  Fagel  Library 
of  the  University  that  Mr.  Mitchel 
first  saw  the  poet,  an  acquaintance 
having  drawn  attention  to  him  in 
a  whisper.  His  first  appearance  be- 
fore his  future  biographer  is  thus 
characteristically  described : — "  It 
was  an  unearthly  and  ghostly 
figure,  in  a  brown  garment,  the 
same  garment  (to  all  appearance) 
which  lasted  till  the  day  of  his 
death.  The  blanched  hair  was 
totally  unkempt ;  the  corpse-like 
features  still  as  marble;  a  large 
book  was  in  his  arms,  and  all  his 
soul  was  in  the  book.  I  had 
never  heard  of  Clarence  Mangan 
before,  and  knew  not  for  what  he 
was  celebrated ;  whether  as  a 
magician,  a  poet,  or  a  murderer." 
This  meeting  ultimately  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  close  friendship 
between  the  two  authors,  not, 
however,  without  considerable  dif- 
ficulty on  Mr.  Mitchel' s  part,  as 
''Mangan  had  a  morbid  reluctance 
to  meet  new  people,  or  to  be  in- 
trodwed" 

This  post  in  the  University  not 
only  afforded  the  prematurely 
aged  man  means  of  subsistence, 
but  also  afforded  him  the  long  de- 
sired opportunity  of  study.  He 
continued  his  linguistic  pursuits 
and  produced  most  of  his  best 
pieces  during  this  epoch  of  his 
life ;  he  became  a  regular  contri- 
butor to  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine^  wherein  appeared  his 
**  Lays  of  Many  I^ds,"  and 
''LitercB  Orientales."  Most  of 
these  pieces  were  undoubtedly 
original,  although  purporting  to  be 
translations  from  the  Irish,  Ger- 
man, Persian,  Spanish,  Coptic, 
and  so  forth.  In  October,  1842, 
the  first  number  of  the  Nation  ap- 
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pearedi  and  Mangan  contributed 
some  yerses  oommemoratiye  of  the 
event,  but  thej  do  not  display  any 
yery  oonaiderable  amount  of  talent, 
anymore  than  do  the  generality 
of  his  political  pieces.     For  fiye 
years  Mangan  continued  to  be  a 
regular  contributor  to  the  Nation, 
but  the  poems  which  he  wrote 
under  the  influence  of  the  **  Young 
Ireland  "  party  are  for  from  being 
his  best.     Some  of  them,  such  as 
**  A  Highway  for  Freedom,"  con- 
tain ^od  rhymes  and  plenty  of 
dash,  out  are  almost  entirely  des- 
titute of  real  poesy ;  they  will  not 
compare  favourably  with  the  na- 
tionalistic lyrics  of  Thomas  Davis ; 
with  "The  Memory  of  the  Dead," 
and  other  metrical  contributions  to 
the  columns  of  the  Nation ;  more- 
over, some  have  a  very  foreign  air 
about  them,  suspiciously  suggestive 
of  Swiss  or  German  origin.     In- 
deed, not  only  are  many  of  Man- 
gan's  lyrics  found  straying  about 
with  some  other  name  appended, 
but  also  it  sometimes  happens  that 
those  regarded  by  his  admirers  as 
original    are   only  translations — 
generally  from  the  German.     For 
instance,  '*The  Fairies*  Passage," 
which  has  been  frequently  printed 
as  Mangan's  own,  is  merely  ren- 
dered from  the  original  of  Kopisch, 
whilst     the     following     amusing 
verses,  purporting  to  be  from  the 
German,  may  be   original — **  My 
Three  Tormentors,"  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  point  out,  are  Intem- 
perance, Avarice,  and  Love : — 

Three  spirits  there  be  who  haunt  me 


Plaguing  my  spirit  in  sundry  small 

ways. 
One  is  apparell'd  in  purple  and  red ; 

He  sits  on  a  barrel — a  ohaplet  of 
laurel 

Which  ought  to  be  mine,  and  loas 
before  he 

Bobbed  me  of  brains,  and  bread^ 
and  glory, 
Wreathed  around  his  globular  head. 


And  a  royal  and  ridily  bubbling  cnp 
Of  the  blood  that  he  draiiiB  inm 
his  victims'  veios 
In  his  hand,  that  shakes  as  he  lifli  & 
up ! 

Oh,  woe,  woe, 
And  sorrow, 
To  be,  to  be 
His  slave, 
Through  every  coming  moiTow, 

Till  years  lay  me  low- 
Low  in  an  honourless  gnvs  • 

My  second  tormentor,  a  wesk«oi4 

old  pigmy, 
Delves  in  a  mine,  as  though  he  warn 

dig  my 
Grave,    or   his    own — I  hardly  c«e 
which  1 
His  visage  is  wrinkled  and  do^ 

besprinkled. 
His  clothes  are  in  rags,  yet  be 

heaps  together 
Bright  gold  by  the  bushel;  one 
scarcely  knows  whether 
The  hateful  old  hunks  be  poor  « 

be  rich ! 
His  gold  b  ever  before  his  view : 
He  worships  it,  he— and,  sIm' 
makes  me, 
In  spite  of  my  conscience,  wonli^ 
it  too ! 

Oh,  woe,  woe,  Ac. 

The  third— oh  !  the  third  is  a  marrel- 

lous  creature. 
Infant -like,  and  of  heavenly  feature! 
His  voice  is  rich  as  the  song  of  the 
spheres  ; 
But  ah !   what  tragic  unrest  ito 

magic 
Doth  bring   to   the  bosom  wlio 

shall  teU^f? 
To  me  that  voice  has  been  as  the 
knell  of 
Death  and  despair  through  bittereit 

years! 
And,  then,  his  bright  but  misohievoai 
eyes; 
Their  mildest  glanoe  is  the  wooni 
of  a  lance, 
'Neath  which  the  h^^*8  blank  Idbo- 
oenoe  dies ! 

Oh,  woe,  wOe,  &a 
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But  tliose  who  would  view  Man- 
^^an's  muse  in  its  best  garb  must 
neither  seek  for  it  under  its  political 
trappings  nor  when  disguised  un- 
der assumed  conviviality,  when, 
ae  one  of  his  bio^aphers  remarks, 
"  his  laughter  is  hollow  and  pain- 
ful." Pathos  was  his  forte,  and 
whether  original  or  translated, 
many  of  his  pathetic  pieces  deserve 
a  better  fate  than  consignment  to 
the  waters  of  oblivion.  Much  of 
his  best  work  is  to  be  foimd  in  two 
small  volumes  of  translations  from 
the  German,  published  under  the 
title  of  "  Anthologfia  Germania,"  in 
1845,  at  the  expense,  we  are  in- 
formed, of  the  Honourable  G^van 
Duffy.  Mangan's  renderings  from 
the  Irish  are  very  disappointing, 
being  generally  poor  and  spirit- 
less, but  in  the  mystic,  weird,  and 
▼ague  tekiMucht  of  Teutonic  min- 
strelay  he  found  a  suitable  outlet 
for  \n&  own  yearning  for  something 
grander  and  nobler  than  he  could 
extract  from  life.  In  '*The  One 
Mystery"  a  fair  example  of  his 
ever-questioning  philosophy  is  to 
be  found : — 

^Tis  we  exhauflt  and  squander 

The  glittering  mine  of  tiiought  in 
vain; 

AH  baffled  reason  cannot  wander 

Beyond  her  ohain. 

The  flood  of   life   runs  dark— dark 
clouds 

Make  lampless    night  around    its 
shore : 

The  dead,  where  are  they  ?    In  their 
shroudjs — 

Man  knows  no  more  1 
Evoke  the  ancient  and  the  past — 

Will  one  illuming  star  arise  f 
Or  must  the  film,  from  first  to  last. 

O'er  spread  thine  eyes  ? 

When     life,     love,    glory,    beauty, 
wither 

Will  Wisdom's   page,  or  Science' 
chart. 
Map  out  for  thee  the  region  whither 
Their  shades  depart  ? 


Supposest  thoa  the  wondrous  powers 
To  high  imagination  given. 

Pale   types   of   what   shall   yet  be 
ours. 
When  earth  is  heaven  ? 
When  this  decaying  shell  is  cold, 

Oh !    sayest   thou   the  soul  shall 
climb 

That  magic  mount  she  trod  of  old^ 

Ere  childhood's  time  f 

And    shall    the    sacred   pulse   that 
thrilled, 

Thrill      once     again     to    glory's 
name? 

And  shall  ,the  conquering  love  that 
filled 
All  earth  with  flame 
Bebom,  revived,  renewed,  immortal, 

Resume    his    reign     in    prouder 
might, 

A  sun  beyond  the  ebon  portal 

Of  death  and  night  ? 

No  more,    no    more — ^with    aching 
brow. 

And  restless   heart,   and  burning 
brain. 

We  ask  the  When,  the  Where,  the 
How, 

And  ask  in  vain. 

And  all  philosophy,  all  faith. 

All  earthly — all  celestial  lore. 

Have   but   one    voice,   which   only 
saith. 

Endure — adore ! 

Of  the  latter  portion  of  Mangan's 
life  there  is  little  to  tdl,  and  that 
little  one  would  wish  untold.  The 
last  few  years  would  seem  to  have 
been  spent  in  a  state  of  partied 
insanity  induced  by  trouble,  want, 
and  intemperance.  Of  '^  his  orgfies 
in  vile  hovels  amidst  the  scum  of 
humanity,"  which  a  biography 
alludes  to,  it  is  but  charity  to  deem 
the  account  exaggerated,  especially 
as  he  is  declared  to  have  only  be^i 
forced  to  resort  to  the  use  of  stimii* 
lants  by  domestic  hardships  and 
over-exertion.  Fidelity  to  friends 
and  a  passionate  love  of  nature  were 
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inherent  in  him,  and  it  is  sad  to 
feel  that   in    circumstances  more 
congenial  a  nobler  fate — a  happier 
fame — might  have  been  his.    Dr. 
Anster  and    Mr.  Petrie  are  be- 
lieved to  haye  remained  faithful 
to  him  to  the  last,  but  Mr.  Mitchel 
avers  that  '^  they  could  do  nothing 
for  him ;  he  was  out  of  the  reach 
of  help ;   he  would  not  dwell  with 
men,   or  endure    decent  society; 
they  could  but  look  on  with  pity 
and  wonder."    It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  portrait  has  been  over- 
coloured  and  that  great  as  were 
his    tribulations      poor    Mangan 
neither  did  nor  sunered  so  badly 
as  here  represented.    A  short  time 
before  his  death  he  had  an  attack 
of  cholera,  which,  it  is  asserted,  was 
brought,  on    by  lack    of    proper 
nourishment,  an  euphemistic  term 
for  starvation.  Mr.  O'Daly  tells  ns 
that  he    found    his    imfortunate 
countryman  in  an  obscure  house  in 
Bride  Street,  reooveredy  but  greatly 
weakened  by  the  recent    attack. 
At  his  own  request,  admission  was 
procured  for  him   at  the  Meath 
Hospital,  where,  notwithstanding 
his  **  recovery,"  he  only  lingered 
seven  days,  eicpiring  on  the  20th 
of  June,  1849,  in  the  forty-seventh 
year  of  his  age.   His  last  moments 
are  reported  to  have  been  consoled 
by  the  kind  attentions  of  the  Bev. 
Charles  Meehan,  himself  a  poet, 
and  who,   when    poor  Mangan's 
remains  were  carried  to  their  final 
— we  had  almost  said  their  first — 
resting  place  in  Glasnevin  Ceme- 
tery, penormed  the  last  ceremonies 
for  his  brother  bard. 

Mr.  O'Daly  describes  Mangan 
as  **  below  the  middle  size,  and  of 
slender  proportions;  the  ashy  pale- 
ness of  his  face  was  lighted  jip  by 
eyes  of  extraordinary  brilliancy." 
''Of  his  manner  and  customs,"  he 
continues,  ''  it  would  be  impossible 
to  give  a  correct  idea ;  they  may 
be  best  described  by  an  extract 
from  his  favourite  Sdiiller : — 


'  His  dreams  were  of  greii 

objects ; 
He  walked  amidst  u«  of  a  ulentspiiit, 
Communing  with  himself  ;  yet  I  haft 

known 'him 
Transported  on  a  sudden  into  uttet- 

ance 
Of  strange  conceptions  ;  kindling  into 

splendour. 
HiB  soul  revealed  itself ,  and  he  iptke 

so 
That  we  looked  round  perplexed  upos 

each  other, 
Not  knowing  whether  it  werecnxi- 

ness, 
Or  whether  it  were  a  god  that  ipsb 

in  him!'" 

In  his  sombre-haed  portraitue 
of    his  deceased  countryman,  Mr. 
Mitchel  states  that  when  exdtei 
by  any  interesting  topic,  Mangan's 
*^  blue  eyes  would  then  dilate,  ini 
light  up  strangely  the  sepulchral 
pallor  of  his  nice."     like  Bkke, 
he    believed  himself    visited  by 
spirits,   amongst  whom  came  tiie 
spirit  of  his  father.     Upon  tlui 
subject  of  spiritual  communion  he 
was  taken  to  task  by  the  Ftrtift 
Quarterly  Review  ^  which,  in  reriew- 
ing  his  ^'  Anthologia  G^rmania," 
contended  that  he  had  taken  as 
unwarranted  liberty  with  Uhland 
in  so  translating  a  well  known 
ballad  of  his  as  to  make  him  '^laj 
down  the  strange  doctrine  that  th« 
death  of  our  friends  not  only  does 
not  prevent  all  companionship  be- 
tween their  souls  and  ours,  bot 
that  it  even  brings  us  into  doetf 
communion  with  uiem." 

Few  writers  of  Mangan's  abilities 
have  remained  so  long  unknown  to 
men  using  the  same  language, 
but,  whilst  his  obscurily  wuty\A 
partially  due  to  Saxon  prejudice^ 
Irish  writers  are,  undoubtedly, 
chiefly  to  blame  for  it.  In  the 
first  instance,  they  sought  to  attack 
an  obnoxious  politiced  bearing  to 
his  writinfi^,  and,  secondly,  hare 
so  extoUed  and  belauded  every- 
thing to  which  his  name  was  ap- 
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pended  that,  when  an  impartial 
critic  came  to  peruse  some  of  his 
yerses — ^perhaps  some  of  his  worst 
— ^he hasoeen  utterly  disappointed, 
and  deeming  the  author  a  mere 
poetaster,  has  willingly  forgotten 
nis  name.  As  a  translator  he  cer- 
tainly deserves  high  rank;  pro- 
bably no  one  has  transmuted  the 
tpirit  of  German  ballad  poesy  into 
the  English  tongue  with  more 
fidelity;  but  as  an  original  poet 
we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to 
grant  him  the  lofty  position  his 
countrymen  claim  for  him.  Man- 
gan,  doubtless,  knew  his  own 
idiosyncracies  well,  and  in  his 
autobiographical  poem  of  **The 
Nameless  One  "  thus  characteristi- 
cally portrays  his  own  sad 
career : — 

Roll  forth,  my  Bonf?,  like  the  rushing 
river, 
That  sweeps  along  to  the  mighty 

soa  , 
God  will  inspire  me  while  I  deliver 
My  soul  of  thee  ! 

Then  shew  the  world,  when  my  bones 
lie  whitening 
Amid  the  last  home  of  youth  and 
eld. 
That  there  was  once  one  whose  veins 
ran  l^^htning 
No  eye  beheld. 

Tell  how  his  boyhood  was  one  drear 
night  hour, 
How  shone  for  him,  through  his 
grief  and  gloom. 
No  star  of  all  heaven  sends  to  light 
our 
Path  to  the  tomb. 

RoU  on,  my  song,  and  to  after  ages 
Tell  how,  disdaining  all  earth  can 
give, 
He  would  have  taught  men,    from 
wisdom's  pages. 
The  way  to  live. 

And    tell    how    trampled,    divided, 
hated, 
And  worn  by  weakness,   disease, 
and  wrong, 
He  fled  for  shelter  to  God,  who  mated 
His  soul  with  song — 


With  song  which  alway,  sublime  or 
vapid. 
Flowed  like  a  rill  in  the  mormng 
b«am. 
Perchance  not  deep,  but  intense  ana 
rapid — 
A  mountain  stream. 

Tell  how  this  Nameless,  condemned 
for  years  long 
To    herd  with  demons  from  hell 
beneath. 
Saw    things   that   made    him,   with 
groans,  and  tears,  long 
For  even  death. 

Gk>  on  to  tell  how,  with  genius  wasted. 
Betrayed  in  friendship,  befooled  in 

love, 
With  spirit  shipwrecked,  and  young 
hopes  blasted. 
He  still,  still  strove. 

Till,   spent  with  toil,  dreemg  death 
for  others. 
And  some  whose  hands  should  have 
wrought  for  him  ; 
(If  children  live  not  for  sires  and 
mothers), 
His  mind  grew  dim. 

And    he  fell    far   through  that  pit 
abysmal. 
The  gulf  and  grave  of  Maginn  and 
Bums, 
And  pawned  his  soul  for  the  devil  a 
dismal 
Stock  of  returns. 

But    yet    redeemed    it    in    days    of  > 
darkness. 
Amid  shapes  and  signs  of  the  final 

wrath. 
When  death,  in  hideous  and  ghastly 
starkness, 
Stood  in  his  path. 

And  tell  how  now,  amid  wreck  and 
sorrow, 
And  want,  and  sickness,  and  house- 
less nights, 
He    bides    in    calmness   the   silent 
morrow 
That  no  ray  lights. 

And  hves  he  still  then  ]     Yes !   old 
and  hoary 
And  thirty-nme,  from  despair  and 

woe. 
He  lives,  and  enduring  what  future 

story 
Will  never  know. 
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Him  grant  a  grave  to,  ye  pitying  Theease  with  which  he  aiiijnlui 

noble,  hapless  story  shews  how  familiariy 

Deep  in  your  boaomi !    There  let  ^e    had    learned    to    r^aid  the 

He,  toSTlid^tiars  for  all  souls  in  gl^astly  elementa  of  hislS. 

trouble  ^         tt    t 

Here  in  hell  I*  Jo™  S-  I»<»am. 


*  How  strongly  pronounoed  in  the  opposite  and  yet  kindred  qvalitiM  si 
delight  and  despair  is  the  lyre  of  Ireland,  maj  be  realised  by  oomparini^  this  pc 
^f  Mangan's  with  Waller's  "  Dance  light !  "  which  is  fall  of  a  charming  joy  :— 

'*  Ah,  sweet  Kitty  Neil,  rise  np  from  that  wheel — 

Your  neat  little  foot  will  be  weary  from  spinning ; 
Come  trip  down  with  me  to  the  sycamore-tree, 

Half  the  parish  is  there,  and  the  dance  is  beginning. 
The  sun  is  gone  down,  but  the  full  harvest-moon 

Shines  sweetly  and  oool  on  the  dew- whitened  valley ; 
While  all  the  air  ringfs  with  the  soft,  loving  things 

Each  little  bird  sings  in  the  green  shaded  al&y.* 


»i 


With  a  blush  and  a  smile,  Kitty  rose  up  the  while, 

Her  eye  in  the  glass,  as  she  bound  her  hair,  glancing  ; 
Tis  hard  to  refuse  when  a  young  lover  sues — 

So  she  couldn't  but  choose  to— g^  off  to  the  dancing.  \ 

And  now  on  the  gnreen,  the  glad  (proaps  are  seen — 

Each  gay-hearted  lad  with  the  lass  of  his  choosing  ; 
And  Pat,  without  fail,  leads  out  sweet  Kitty  Neil — 

Somehow,  when  he  asked,  she  ne'er  thought  of  refusing. 

Now,  F^x  Magee  puts  his  pipes  to  his  knee. 

And  with  flounsh  so  free,  sets  each  couple  in  motion ; 

With  a  cheer  and  a  bound,  the  lads  patter  the  ground — 
The  maids  move  around  just  like  swans  on  the  ocean. 

CheekB  bright  as  the  rose— feet  light  as  the  doe's, 
Now  coyly  retiring,  now  boldly  advancing — 

Search  the  world  all  round,  from  Uie  sky  to  the  ground. 

No  SUCH  SIGHT  CAN  BB  FOUND  AS  AN  IbIHH  LASS  DANOIHO  1 

Sweet  Kate  1  who  could  view  your  bright  eyes  of  deep  blue, 
Beaming  humidly  through  their  dark  lashes  so  nmdly, 

Your  fair-turned  arm,  heaving  breast,  rounded  form. 
Nor  feel  his  heart  warm,  and  his  pulses  throb  wildly. 

Young  Pat  feels  his  heart,  as  he  gases,  depart, 

Subdued  by  the  smart  of  such  painful  yet  sweet  love  ; 

The  sight  leaves  his  eye,  as  he  cries  with  a  dgh, 

"  Dunce  lights  for  my  heart  it  lies  imder  your/eet,  love  !  " 

Dr.  Waller  was  for  some  time  editor  of  this  magazine,  and  is  still  singing.— [Bix] 
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CHRISTMAS    EVE   IN    A    NORTHERN 

VICARAGE. 


* '  It  has  been  a  long  yeajr.  I  am 
^lad  you  keep  to  your  old  habit  of 
<K>inmg  to  us  at  Christmas^  Clare, 
for  else  we  should  never  see  you 
-at  aU." 

"  Well,  Mary,  you  must  remem* 
ber  my  time  is  so  full  of  my  work. 
I  would  gladly  see  you  oftener, 
but  indeed  this  last  year  I  have 
seen  no  one." 

"  And  you  don't  look  any  the 
better  for  it,  Clare.  I  am  sure 
you  write  too  much,  and  live  alone 
too  much." 

**  So  people  are  fond  of  saying," 
answered  he,  with  a  proud  smue ; 
''but  one  cannot  put  aside  the 
burnings  of  the  spirit.  I  must 
write,  and  give  my  message  to  the 
Tvorld.  I  am  driven  to  it,  and 
given  a  strength  not  my  own." 

Mary  looked  at  him  wistfully. 
She  sat  in  a  low  arm-chair  by  the 
side  of  a  fire  that  glowed  in  deep- 
hearted  honouring  of  old  Christ- 
mas. She  was  a  fair,  sweet- faced 
w^oman,  with  a  sprinkle  of  grey 
upon  her  hair.  Claremont,  who 
stood  upon  the  hearthrug  in  front 
of  the  nre,  was  perhaps  the  only 
person  who  called  her  Mary  now. 
She  was  '*  Mamma  "  in  the  Vicar- 
age ;  and  out  of  it  "  Mrs.  Eoborts, 
the  good  parson's  wife." 

Her  brother  Clare  was  older 
than  herself.  He  stooped,  and 
his  hair  was  fast  growing  grey. 
His  eyes  had  a  peculiar,  in-turned, 


absorbed  look,  which  Mary  thought 
had  grown  upon  him  in  the  last 
year.   They  scarcely  ever  met  save 
at  this  chill,  cheerful  season ;   for 
Claremont,  as  a  student  and  re- 
cluse, found  London  his  most  con- 
genial residence,   and    the    place 
where   it    was    most  easy  to  be 
alone  ;    while  Mrs.   Bobarts  had 
spent  the  last  twenty-five  years  of 
her  life  in  this  far-away,  bustling 
parish.     The  Vicarage  lay  in  the 
midst  of  a  smoke-douded  valley, 
where  the  trees  pined  and  died, 
and  the  streams  lost  their  inno- 
cence and  purity.     A  chain  of  high 
and  healthy  hills  girdle  the  popu- 
lous   valley,     and    here    Momer 
Nature  timidly  lingers,   and  her 
footsteps  are  to  be  traced  by  those 
who  will  climb  to  look,    in  the 
shape  of  heather    and    bilberry. 
The  changing  lights  and  colours 
of  this  far-oftrange  are  just  visible 
from  the  Vicarage  windows ;   and 
Mrs.  Bobarts,  having  scanned  her 
brother's  face,    turns,    as  is  her 
hourly    and    almost    unconscious 
habit,  to  look  upon  the  friendly 
outlines  of  the  hills. 

**But,"  she  said,  gently,  **you 
have  written  your  book.  Why 
not  take  some  rest  now,  and  come 
out  into  a  more  practical  living  for 
awhile  ?  I  am  sure  it  would  refresh^ 
if  not  strengthen  you,  in  more 
ways  than  one." 

'*It  would  be  waste  of  time, 
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Mary,"  he  said,  impatiently.  "And 
now  that  my  book  has  not  suc- 
ceeded, I  feel  more  than  ever  that 
I  must  go  on  writing.  I  must 
explain  my  plan  until  people 
understand  it." 

"  It  is  very  brave  of  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Bobarts,  with  a  little  sigh ; 
'*  but  don't  you  think  you  might 
take  a  little  interval  ?  I  fear  you 
will  overdo  it." 

"  Impossible  !  Why,  I  have  all 
the  powers  of  the  imiverse  to 
uphold  me  while  I  do  my  work! 
The  message — the  g^eat  truth  of 
the  coming  regeneration,  is  given 
to  me  to  pass  on  to  the  world,  as 
it  lies  asleep." 

^  "You  know,  Clare  dear,  I  always 
did  say  rude  things  to  you — so 
perhaps  you  will  forgive  me  when 
I  say  that  I  have  read  your  book 
with  a  desire  to  know,  but  indeed 
I  donH  yet  know  how  the  world  is 
to  become  regenerate  according  to 
your  method. 

**  Msm  does  but  need  to  be  made 
to  understand  the  truths  of  the 
regeneration.  If  he  but  once 
appreciates  that  his  body  is  the 
temple  of  the  living  GK)d,  how  can 
he  thereafter  desecrate  it?  Man 
is  unregenerate  because  he  is 
wholly  undeveloped  as  to  the  inner 
spaces  of  his  soul.  He  is  glad  of 
external  foolishness  because  he 
knows  no  better.  He  wanders 
into  trivialities  which  are  utterly 
unimportant,  because  he  does  not 
know  that  man  is  to  be  redeemed 
and  made  happy  by  a  life  conse- 
crated to  the  ideal.  This  fact  I 
must  impart  to  him :  I  have  given 
my  life  to  the  pursuit  of  the  highest 
truth;  re^arddess  of  consequences, 
I  have  foUowed  it  throughout  my 
career,  and  my  efforts  are  now 
crowned  by  ability  to  assure  my 
fellow  men  that  regeneration  is 
a  grand  reality,  and  that  we  have 
but  to  aspire  towards  it." 

"But,"  said  Mary,  "you  be- 
come 80  lost  in  your  intellectual 


modes  of  thought  that  you  forget 
that  they  can  only  toucli  upon 
certain  minds  prepared  for  th^n. 
You  talk  of  regenerating  the  world 
by  preaching  purity  and  love — 
well,  I  fancy  that  my  husband 
has  been  preachin&r  the  same  in 


his  old-fashioned  way  these  farlr 
years  in  this  parish;  and  though 
I  know  he  has  done  a  large 
amount  of  good,  yet  I  can't  say 
the  parish  is  absolutely  regenerate. 
There  are  some  people  whom  one 
cannot  approach — I  should  like  to 
bring  you  and  your  book  face  to 
face  with  them !  It  makes  me 
impatient  when  you  talk  of  regene- 
rating the  world,  you  modem 
reformers!  You  attain,  perhaps, 
a  grand  republican  conception; 
and  entirely  forget  that  you  need 
angels  to  carry  it  out.  Even  if 
your  audience  should  be  numbered 
by  thousands,  you  only  affect  a 
little  section  of  the  world.  Masses 
of  men  as  ^od  as  yourself  ^nriU  be 
untouched  Dy  you :  will  pass  you 
by.  Oriental  history,  for  instance, 
will  go  on  much  the  same,  even 
though  you  fire  a  thousand  English 
and  American  readers  with  a  sym- 
pathy for  you.  You  cannot  make 
people  know  by  telling ;  they  can 
only  find  out  for  themselves  that 
truth  and  purity  bring  peace.  How 
I  should  like  to  have  taken  yon 
to  see  old  Ailse,  who  died  a 
little  while  ago  in  her  lonely  cottage 
away  on  the  upland.  I  shall  never 
forget  her  sweet  placid  face,  as 
innocent-looking  and  almost  as 
fair  as  a  baby's,  with  eyes  as  blue. 
Her  soft  hair  shone  like  a  band  of 
silver  beneath  her  snowy  hifh- 
crowned  cap,  whose  frill  extended 
round  her  chin.  Her  only  com- 
panion was  a  sleek  cat.  On  her 
little  table  lay  her  open  Bible,  and 
by  it  her  Prayer-book,  apparently 
well  kept,  yet  well  used.  She  rose 
slowly,  and  met  us  with  a  peaceful 
smile,  to  the  Vicai's  *  Good  day> 
Ailse !     How  are  you  getting  on?* 
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'  Meterly,*  thank  God !  How  good 
He  is  to  8f»nd^  you  to  me  when  I 
-can't  totter  to  His  house  !  *    During 
our  visit  I  said,  *  Your  life  is  very 
lonely — have    you    no    friends ! ' 
'Yea,  t'neighbours  look  in  now 
And  then,  and  I  pray  for  patience.* 
She  was  a  thai&ul  old  creature. 
I  think  I  can  still  hear  her  feeble 
voice,  and  see  the  light  in  her  eyes 
when  she    said,    '  Goodness    and 
mercy  have  followed  me  all  the 
days  of  my  life,  and  I  shall  dwell 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever.' 
Once    she     remarked,    *When  I 
was  young  and  strong,  the  nighest 
<}hurch  was  three  miles  ofP,  but  I 
liked  t'walk,   and  took  a  bit  o' 
dinner  i'  my  pocket,  so  'at  I  could 
«tay  both  sarvices.     By  t'  time  it 
were  too  much  for    me,   a    new 
church  were  built  half-way.   When 
I  couldn't  walk  that,  Holmdough 
got  its  church,  an'  I  was  fain  to 
turn  in  theer.     And  when  my  feet 
failed  to  carry  me  so  fur,  your 
good  husband  built  here  at  Lane- 
side  t'  new  school,  and  it  were 
grand  to  have  sarvice  here.     And 
now  when  I  cannot  cross  th'  door- 
«tone,  the  good  Lord  sends  His 
minister  with  the  Sacrament  to  my 
very  health.'     Dear  old  Ailse  was 
found   one    morning  in  her  bed 
dead,  looking  as  if  one  sleep  had 
merged  in  the  other — a  peaceful 
smile  upon  her  face  still." 

"  A  very  pretty  picture,  Mary," 
«aid  Claremont,  who  had  seated 
himself  near  his  sister,  ''  but  what 
is  your  point?" 

**  Why,"  she  answered,  "  I  am 
trying  to  shew  you  that  there  are 
worlds  beyond  that  in  which  you 
live  and  think — that  you  are  only 
allowing  yourself  to  be  carried  ok 
your  balance  when  you  talk  of 
reforming  humanity  according 
to  a  set  plan,  or  all  at  once. 
All  practical  workers  know  it  is 


impossible.  I  want  you  to  face 
the  practical  for  a  little  while — 
perhaps  I  have  too  much  of  the 
practical  in  my  life,  but  I  am  sure 
you  have  not  enough.  Don't  talk 
of  your  scheme  of  reformation  as 
imiversal  imtil  you  can  go  out  of 
the  intellectual  sphere  and  touch 
people  in  other  and  various  states 
of  life.  I'll  introduce  you  to  old 
Molly  Dean,  who  comes  for  alms 
once  a  fortnight.  If  you  talk  to 
her  of  regeneration  she'll  ask  you 
for  some  'bacca.'     They  call  her 

*  Bonny  Mouth.'  She  is  a  perfect 
picture  of  infirmity,  bowed,  blear- 
eyed,  and  leaning  upon  two  sticks. 
Whether  her  mouth  were  espe- 
cially bonny  in  youth  or  not  I 
cannot  tell,  but  it  is  plausible  in 
age.  Once,  after  hearing  from  her 
an  unusually  pitiful  tale,  I  called 
at  her  cottage.  A  married  son 
and  his  large  family  lived  with 
her.  The  son's  wife  waa  weak  in 
health,  and  a  miserable  manager. 
When  I  went  in  I  found  the 
women  and  children  enjoying  a 
most  comfortable  meal — ^tea,  and 
hot  mufi&ns  soaked  in  butter;  a 
nice  smeU  of  baking  bread  in  the 
oven,  and  a  mug  nearly  full  of 
unbaked  dou^h   on    the    hearth. 

*  Well,  Mary,*  I  said,  *  this  is  a 
pleasant  kind  of  starvation.'  She 
readily  answered,  *  Bless  yo',  Mis- 
tress Bobarts,  we  were  just  thank- 
ing the  Lord  at  I'de  bin  able  to 
borrow  t'brass.*  I  could  not  resist 
adding,  'If  I  had  borrowed  the 
money  I  would  make  less  butter 
serve — we  are  more  careful  at  the 
Vicarage.'  Once  a  year  the  owner 
of  their  cottage  gave  a  supper  to 
his  tenants,  and  I  heard  from  his 
wife,  with  no  little  surprise,  that 
'  old  Bonny  Mouth '  had  been  one 
of  the  noisiest  of  the  merrymakers, 
singing  and  dancing  in  a  wonder- 
ful way.    When  Molly  next  pre- 


*  Northern  dialect  for  moderately. 
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sented  herself  at  the  Vicarage  I 
accosted  her  with  *  Mary,  what  is 
this  I  hear  of  you  ? — singing  and 
dancing  at  the  rent^supper,  and 
making  a  fool  of  yourself?'  She 
looked  up  with  a  sharp  twinkle  in 
her  eye,  and  struck  the  floor  with 
her  ri^ht-hand  crutch,  as  she  an- 
swered, '  Mistress  Robarts,  if  yo'U 
turn  to  th'  third  chapter  of  Eccle- 
siastes,  and  fourth  yerse,  yo'U  And 
it  says,  '*  There's  a  time  to  laugh, 
and  a  time  to  donee.' "  '  Yes,  Mary, 
but  it  also  says,''  There's  a  time  to 
die."  Surely  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four  the  time  to  dance  is  over,  and 
the  other  time  must  be  near.' 
'  Mistress  Bobarts,  I'ye  alius  bin  a 
woman  of  a  cheerful  sperrit,  an' 
ye  see  a  cheerful  sperrit  likes  a 
bit  o'  singing  an'  doncing,  when 
it  con  get  it,  an'  it's  noan  so  oft  I 
get  th'chonce  'at  yo'  need  flight  me 
neaw.' 

**  Old  Molly  must  be  approached 
through  some  other  avenue  than 
yours :  yet  is  she  not  a  human 
being,  although  her  intellect  has 
not  been  developed  so  that  she 
could  understand  your  book? 
CK>d's  ways  are  inflnite  and  infi- 
nitely various :  I  only  ask  workers 
to  aUow  that,  and  to  regard  their 
own  work  as  possibly  one  way. 
My  eicperience  teaches  me  that  it 
is  so ;  and  thoueh  I  feel  mv  own 
way  to  be  the  omy  one  possible  to 
me,  yet  am  I  willing  to  allow  that 
you  also  may  be  in  the  only  way 
possible  to  vou.  Only  don't  daim 
it  to  be  GKxi's  only  way." 

Her  philosopher  brother  was 
walking  restlessly  about  by  this 
time. 

**  My  dear  Mary,"  he  answered, 
"you  only  require  to  be  more 
highly  developed,  and  you  would 
see  that  my  revelation  includes, 
crowns,  completes  all  others." 

**So  it  may — so  it  may,"  said 
Mary  ;  "  yet  it  is  strange  that 
human  life  goes  on  the  same, 
although  your  book  is  published ! 


I  can't  help  telling  you  what  I 
feel,  thoufl^h  it  hurts  me  to  eay  it. 
You  may  little  think  it,  but  I  f  eh 
saddest  when  you  were  shewing 
me  the  reviews  of  your  book 
Some  were  enthusiastio  in  piaiae 
of  you,  but  when  you  came  to 
those  that  spoke  of  you  as  losing 
yourself  in  a  metaphysical  dream, 
or  as  hopelessly  transcendental,  cb- 
as  feverish  and  unbalanced,  none 
of  which  expressions  appeared  to 
be  applied  wantonly  or  thought- 
lessly, you  put  them  aside  wi^di  a 
genUe  impatience,  and  said  the 
writers  were  not>  sufficiently  highly 
vitalised." 

Her  brother's  sensitive  face  was 
moved  with  pain  ;  but  the  features 
soon  softened  again,  for  the  man 
found  a  new  cloud-dream  on  which 
he  rode  to  his  skies  again,  where 
he  had  grown  accustomed  to  dwelL 

"  Mamma,"  ezdaimed  two 
piping  and  reproachful  voices  at 
this  juncture  of  the  oonversatioa, 
''you  have  been  tellin|^  stories  to 
XJnde  dare,  and  we  didn't  know ! " 

''Poor  little  ill-used  mortals," 
laughed  Mrs.  Bobarts.  "Weil, 
as  it's  Christmas  Eve,  I  suppose 
stories  you  must  have.  So  come 
along." 

The  children  quickly  established 
themselves,  and  the  dreamer  sat 
down  again  in  his  arm-chair  before 
the  glowing  fire,  where  he  could 
command  a  view  of  Mrs.  Bobarts 
and  her  children.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  fi^wing  tendency  not  t» 
observe,  he  could  not  help  wattl- 
ing the  picture  which  formed  so 
g^at  a  contrast  to  everythinff- 
within  his  solitary,  book-burden^ 
bachelor-rooms. 

"  Well,  chUdren,  I  will  tell  yos 
a  little  story  of  the  Cotton  Famine ; 
but  it  shall  only  be  a  little  one, 
for  Unde  dare  will  have  read  all 
the  history  of  it  told  by  abler 
story-tellers  than  I  am.  But  I 
can  never  forget  some  incidents 
of    it    here     among     our     own 
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people.      Many  of  them  became 
demoralised     diiring     that     time 
which    oblig^    them    to    receive 
alms,    and    thereby  forfeit   their 
honest  self-respect.     At  first  some 
of  them  received  the  much- needed 
dole    with    lips    compressed    and 
defi.ant  eyes— others    with    tears, 
and  many  were  sorely  '  clemmed ' 
before  they  would  stoop  to  ask 
*  relief.'     We  tried  to  spare  them 
this  suffering  as  far  as  we  could. 
Many  a  time  I  hurried  out  in  the 
dark  evenings    with    bundles    of 
dothing,  and  baskets  of  food,  or 
else  I  sent  for  them  at  such  times 
as  they  could  come  and  go  without 
being  seen  by  others.     But  after 
a    time    the  distress  became  too 
general  to  indulge  them  in  this 
way.     Some    never    needed  such 
consideration ;  they  took  kindly  to 
tlie    degrading  position   at  once. 
One  woman  used   to   appear    so 
smiling,  and  grew  fatter  and  rosier 
thaa/^  had  ever  known  her.     I 
said  to  her  one  day,  *  Beally,  Ann, 
I   believe  bad  times  agree  with 
you  better  than  good  ones.'     She 
jreadily     replied,      *Yo're      reet, 
missis,    i'    good    times    Timimus 
drank  welly  [nearly]  o'  he  amed, 
an'  me  an'  t'childer  nad  to  clem — 
neaw    we'n     gotten    clous    t'aur 
backs,  an'  moor  meyt  i'  aur  bai- 
lies.'    The  thrifty  operatives  were 
the  worst  off.  Whilst  their  savings 
were  unspent  they  might  ^ave  no 
relief,   and   in   many  cases   their 
little  hoards  were  locked   up  in 
co-operative    mills,   which,   being 
■unworked,  could  neither  pay  in- 
terest, nor  refund  principal,  during 
the  famine." 

"Speaking  of  our  peoples'  un- 
willingness to  receive  alms  reminds 
me  01  old  Matthews.  He  had 
been  ill  for  some  time,  and  evi- 
dently he  and  his  wife  were  sorely 
pinched.  The  Vicar  was  visiting 
them,  and  noticed  the  old  woman's 
dimmed  eyes  and  trembling  hands; 
the  sick  man  feeble  and  drooping. 


My  husband  told  him  if  he  would 
send  to  the  Yicarage  he  should 
have  a  little  beef  tea,  or  some  port 
wine.  The  old  cheek  flushed,  as 
he  quavered  out,  *  Thank  yo'  kindly,, 
maister,  but  aw  never  have  gwon 
nor  sent  to  gre^  folks'  heauses 
for  ought  i'  my  life,  an  aw  cannot 
do  it. neaw.' 

<<  During  the  enforced  idleness 
our  sewing  schools  were  a  great 
blessing  to  the  women  and  girls* 
In  addition  to  the  pieces  of  calico, 
flannel,  and  linsey  we  had  to  cut 
and  make  up,  we  had  many  private 
friends,  who  sent  us  large  boxes 
of  cast-off  clothes.  These  gifts 
were  a  great  advantage  in  teaching 
the  women  how  to  make  the  best 
of  things.  They  were  delighted 
to  see  us  cut  out  from  a  lady's 
riding  skirt  five  boys'  jackets,  and 
from  the  lining  of  a  gentleman's 
dressing-gown  as  many  waistcoats, 
of  neat  shepherd's  plaid,  to  wear 
with  the  J£U)kets.  With' the  volun- 
tary help  of  a  milliner,  we  got 
fifteen  tidy  bonnets  from  an  old 
silk  dress!  And  many  a  really 
beautiful  counterpane  made  from 
the  gaily  coloured  bits  of  flannel, 
prettily  arranged  in  various  pat- 
terns, that  the  kind  manufacturers 
sent  us  with  the  ordinary  flannels. 
At  first  we  were  puzzled  to  know 
what  to  do  with  white  satin  slip- 
pers, gauzy  evening  dresses,  braided 
military  coat,  scarlet  hunting  tog- 
gery, that  accompanied  more  use- 
ful apparel.  A  bright  thought 
flashed  from  one  of  us — '  Sell 
them  to  the  buyers  of  cast-off 
clothes,  and  with  the  money  pur- 
chase warm  stockings  and  clogs ' — 
which  we  did. 

**One  of  the  sewing  scholars 
was  a  fair  innocent-eyed  girl  of 
eighteen,  who  had  a  paralysed 
father,  and  to  supply  his  needs, 
and  her  stepmother's,  Jane  was 
often,  as  she  expressed  it  herself, 
*  hungry  enough  to  eat  off  her 
finger  ends.'    A  young  shy  pren- 
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tice  lad,  about  her  own  age,  used 
to  come  courting  her  on  the  way 
from  the  school.  One  of  his  most 
touching  appeals  to  her  affection 
Tfas  offering  time  after  time  half 
his  supper,  which  he  brought  in 
his  handkerchief.  Poor  Eu  was 
.an  orphan  lad,  and  very  slight  in 
figure.  He  looked  something  of 
A  guy  in  a  pair  of  his  uncle's  old 
trousers — the  unde  being  a  stout, 
middle-aged  man.  This  loose 
garment  was  an  eyesore  to  Jane, 
And  feeling  grateful  for  the  suppers, 
she  asked  hun  one  evening  to  don 
his  Sunday  breeches,  and  bring 
her  the  old  ones.  And  while  sit- 
ting up  with  her  father  (that 
night)  she  made  such  ^ood  use  of 
her  newly-acquired  skul  that  next 
morning  Eli  looked  as  if  he  and 
his  trousers  had  been  made  for 
each  other.  'Eh,  but  they  were 
stiff  to  sew,'  said  Jane,  when  long 
afterwards  she  told  me  the  story ; 

*  for  he'd  worn  'em, ,  and  worched 
in  'em,  and  his  unde  afore  him,  till 
they're  thick  wi'  grecise  an'  dirt.' 

*  *  Emboldened  by  Jane'skindness, 
it  was  not  long  before  Eli  said, 

*  My  lass,  aw'd  like  to  shap  a  little 
whome  of  our  own — what  dost 
thou  say  to  it  ? '  *  But  thou  can- 
not shap  it  eaut  o'  nought,' 
answered  Jane,  *'  an'  we  winnot 
begin  wi'  debts.'  *  Nay,  laaa,  aw 
dunnot  myean  to  be  hampered  wi' 
debts.  Aw've  brass  for  a  second- 
hond  bed,  an'  a  couple  o'  cheers, 
an'  happen  a  bit  ov  a  table.  An' 
if  thou'rt  willin',  aw'll  put  up 
t'azings  [banns]  to-mom.'  *Aw 
dunnot  like  to  lave  my  fayther, 
an'  him  so  helpless,'  pleaded  Jane, 
but  Eli  was  ready — *  He'll  ha' 
moor  to  eayt  if  he  hasn't  thee  to 
keep.  Aw've  eight  shillings  a 
week  for  two  on  us,  an'  thou 
cannot  weel  be  maur  demmed  than 
thou  has  bin.  An'  a  little  whome 
o'  eaur  own  'ill  be  some  comfort- 
able.' And  so  the  maiden  was 
wooed  and  won. 


''Eli  is  now  a  master  wheel* 
Wright,  having  apprentices  of  his 
own  under  him,  and  his  wife,  in 
her  well-furnished  house  and  cheer- 
ful, prosperous  life,  has  no  c&iue 
to  regret  the  improvident  mar- 
riage she  made  at  the  time  of  tJie 
Cotton  Famine,  though  for  some 
time  they  were  hard  put  to  it  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  Jane  is  an 
excellent  manager,  and  practisee 
the  lessons  she  learnt  in  the  sewing 
school,  in  contriving  garments  for 
the  troop  of  bright,  singing  little 
children  that  surround  her.  I 
know  no  couple  in  the  parish  who 
are  bringing  up  their  family  nunre 
creditabfy  than  Eli  and  Jane 
Wahnsley." 

*'Now^  mother,  tell  us  about 
Nancy  who  wouldn't  get  mar- 
ried ! "  exclaimed  the  children, 
directly  their  mother  ceased  spoftlc- 
ing.  She  gave  one  fflance  at  Glaze, 
and  seeing  she  had,  at  all  events, 
some  of  nis  attention,  plunged 
into  another  true  romance. 

"  I  was  much  struck  bj  ^ 
old-fashioned  simplicity  of  two 
spinster  sisters,  Nancy  and  Doro- 
thy Cunliffe,  who  waited  upon  the 
Yicar  a  few  days  after  the  burial 
of  their  mother.  She  had  rented 
a  small  moorland  farm,  and  they 
came  to  ask  his  advice  before  they 
took  any  steps  for  the  future. 
He  was  many  years  their  junicv, 
and  felt  hardly  competent  to  direct 
two  such  steady,  gprave-looldng 
women  as  Nancy  and  Dorothy 
Cunliffe.  However,  they  described 
their  circumstances,  and  gradually 
imf  olded  their  plans,  whi^  seemed 
to  him  prudent  and  sensible,  and 
after  some  talk  the  good  sisten 
left  his  study  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  interview,  ana  thanking 
him  for  his  kindness  and  good 
advice. 

''  The  farm  was  given  up,  and 
soon  the  sisters  took  a  cottage 
nearer  to  us.  Nancy,  the  elder, 
was  a  stirring,  energetic  wotaanp 
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ready  to  take  the  man's  place  in  a 
house;  Dorothy,  the  younger,  of 
smaller  make,  had  a  short,  awk- 
ward arm,  from  a  bad  bum  in 
childhood,  and  looked  up  to  her 
sister  in  everything. 

"Nancy  taught  in  our  Sunday 
School,  and  managed  all  the  smaller 
and  most  troublesome  children 
admirably.  She  also  made  herself 
UBoful  to  us  in  many  other  ways. 
She  was  not  without  admirers, 
too ;  more  than  one  widower 
sought  her  in  marriage,  for  the 
sisters,  among  other  good  qualities, 
had  something  in  the  Sayings 
Bank. 

"  After  a  time  Nancy  imdertook 
some  work  for  an  unde,  who  lived 
at  too  g^eat  a  distance  for  her  to 
return  home  every  night;  so  it 
was  arranged  that  she  should 
always  come  home  on  Saturday, 
and  go  back  early  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday.  Dorothy's  work 
was  near  the  house  at  home ;  she 
always  looked  the  picture  of  con- 
tent. 

"  One  Sunday  evening  our  tract 
distributors  had  come  to  change 
their    tracts — ^Nancy  was   one  of 
them.     She  waited  her  turn  until 
all  had  been  served,  and  when  I 
had   supplied  her    still    lingered 
until  the  others  had  departed.    I 
then  noticed  a  troubled  look  on 
her  face.     *  Well,  Nancy,  is  some- 
thing wrong    in   your  district?' 
'Not  in  my  district,  ma'am,   but 
in  my  home.'     'I  hope  Dorothy 
is  well.'   '  Oh,  yes,  weU  enough  in 
health,  but  my  heart  is  so  nill  I 
must    speak    to    you.'       I    felt 
alarmed;  Nancy's  face  turned  so 
pale,  and  I  offered   her  a  chair, 
saying,    'Tell  me  all   your  grief, 
Nancy — Is    it    anything     I    can 
lighten?'      ^e  could  not    have 
spoken   more    solemnly  had   she 
been  describing  her  sister's  death, 
than    when    she    gave    me   this 
account : — '  You    fciow,    ma'am, 
how  comfortable  Dolly   and  me 


have  lived  together,  and  how 
lately  I've  had  to  go  to  my  Uncle 
Ben's.  A  fortnight  since  I  came 
home  as  usual,  very  tired,   and 

flad  to  get  to  my  sister  again.    I 
adn't  much  to  say  for  I  were 
weary,  but  I  could  not  keep  from 
watching  Dolly  as  she  set  the  tea- 
things,  she  looked  so  breet;  she 
kno^ed    about    more    lightsome 
than  usual,   till  I  couldn't  help 
saying — '*  Dolly,  what  makes  thee 
so  breet  to-night?"     She  turned 
to  me  wi'  such  a  smile,   "Why, 
Nancy,   I've  gotten  a  chap."    I 
felt  as  if  I  were  shot.     "  A  chap ! 
What  dost  thou  mean,  Dolly?" 
and  she  laughed  out  in  my  face,, 
ma'am.  "  I  mean  what  I  say,  I've 
getten  a  chap."     "An'  who  is  it 
that's  as  great  a  fool  as  thee?"  I 
said.  "Billy  Buttreth,"  saysDoUy. 
' '  Billy  Buttreth !"  I  said,  *  *  a  thrift- 
less, ne'er-do-weel;    nay,    Dolly, 
if  thou  wants  to  be  wea,  do  take 
up  with  somebody  more  likely  to 
give  thee  as  good  as  thou'lt  leave 
— ^what  had  he  to  say  to  thee  ?  " 
"  He  said  he  thought  we  were  old 
enough  to  be  wed  if  ever  we  meant 
to  be."  "  And  what  said  thou?"  "  I 
said  I  thought  so  too."     You  see, 
Mrs.  Eobarts,'  said  Nancy,  apolo- 
getically, *  it's  Dolly's  first  offer,  and 
the  old  saying,  "  Th'  older  and  th^ 
madder  "  is  true,  so  I  didn't  blame 
her  as  I  might  have  done,  but  I 
talked  quietly,  and  told  her  how 
many  good  chances  Pd  given  up 
for    her,   till    she    softened,  and. 
I    left  it  there,  thinking    Dolly 
would  see  the  foolishness  of  her 
conduct,  and  give  up  Billy  at  once^ 
I  went  back  to  my  Unde  Ben's^ 
and  said  I  couldn't  come  much 
longer,   Dorothy    needed    me    at 
home.     At  the  week  end,  when  I 
came  back,  Dolly  smirked  at  m& 
as  breet  as  ever,  and  I  said,  "  Has 
Billy    Buttreth    been     again  ?  '^ 
"Ye8,Nancy."  "And  is  it  settled?" 
"  It  is."  "Aid  I  shall  hear  no  more- 
of  this  nonsense."    "  It  isn't  non* 
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tense,  Nanpy."  '^Wliat  did  thou 
say  to  him?"  "  Well,  when  he 
came  in  I  were  blowing  the  fire, 
and  I  gave  him  t'  bellows,  and 
asked  him  to  blow."  When  I 
heard  our  Dolly  say  that,  ma'am, 
you  might  have  knocked  me  down 
with  a  pea ;  I  felt  it  was  all  oyer.' 
'  But,'  1  plecKled,  '  it  is  not  wicked 
to  be  married,  Nancy;  and  per- 
haps Dorothy's  lover  is  a  better 
man  than  you  suppose.'  '  I  know 
him  only  too  weU,'  said  Nanc^, 
sternly ;  and  I  said  to  Dolly,  ''  If 
thou  weds  him  we  part  for  ever." 
^'Nay,  Nancy,  there's  no  need," 
said  Dolly.  But  I  told  her  every- 
thing should  be  divided,  even  to  a 
spoon,  and  it  shall  be.' 

''  I  felt  it  was  a  delicate  case  for 
me  to  interfere  in,  and  so  I  only 
just  tried  to  persuade  Nancy  to 
make  the  best  of  it.    Dorothy  was 
old  enough  to  know  what  she  was 
about,  and  would  please  herself. 
It  was  not  unnatural  in  her  to  get 
married.      How    old    was    she? 
'Forty-five  last  birthday.'    'Were 
you    never    tempted    to    marry, 
Nancy?'     'I  never    did   marry,' 
was  the  grim  response,  'though 
less  than  two  months  since  I'd  a 
very  different  proffer  to  Dolly's, 
and  for  her  sake  I  said.  No.    Per- 
haps you  remember  mebein^  called 
out    of   the  Sunday  Scho(u,    and 
coming  in  again  a  bit  flustered.' 
'Yes,    I    do.'       'A  neighbour,' 
continued  Nancy,    'beckoned  me 
out,  and  I  went  in  her  house  to 
find   an    old  'sweetheart    that   I 
hadn't  seen  for  nigh  twenty  years. 
He  set  his  heart  on  me  before  I 
were  out  of  my  teens,  and  followed 
me  like  a  dog  for  years,  but  I 
never  cared  for  him  in  the  way  he 
wished,  and  in  the  end  he*  left  the 
neighbourhood,     and    settled    in 
Manchester.    He  married  a  quiet, 
respectable  woman,  and  I  supposed 
forgot    me    altogether.      But    it 
seems  he  isn't  one  to  forfi;et.     He 
has   lately    lost    his    wife,    and 


nothing  would  do  but  he  must  see 
me  again.  He  is  doing  a  good 
business  as  a  master  shoemaker, 
and  could  offer  me  a  far  better 
home  than  in  the  old  timee.  He 
said  I  should  live  like  a  lady,  and 
his  two  pretty  lasses  would  call 
me  "mother,''  and  be  loving  and 
dutiful  as  if  they  were  mine ;  bat 
I  turned  away  as  I  said,  *'  Say  no 
more,  Beuben.  It  cannot  be.  I 
want  no  change  for  myself,  and  I 
think  thy  two  little  laaaes  m^ 
think  all  the  better  of  thee  without 
a  stepmother."  As  Nancy  oondnded 
her  voice  grew  husky,,  and  hsr 
gray  eyes  were  softened  by  teazi, 
but  she  hurriedly  bade  me  '  Good 
night,'  as  if  ashamed  of  her 
emotion,  and  took  up  her  traete 
and  departed. 

"  A  few  days  afterwards  I  had 
a  long  chat  with   Dorothy,   and 
found  that  small  woman  had  folly 
made  up  her  mind  to  take  BiDy 
Buttreth,    'for  better,  for  worse.' 
She  spoke  of  him  as  WiUiam,  aad 
said    he    had    not    always    been 
steady,  but  he  had  had  no  settled 
home,  no  woman  to  care  for  him, 
and  now  he  promised  he  would  go 
her  way.      She   should   have  so 
cause  to  rue  wedding  him.     She 
was  sorry  Nancy  was  so  hard — 
she  always  had  been  hard  upoa 
men.     I  inquired  about  the  faith- 
ful   shoemaker,     and     Dorothy's 
brown  eyes  twinkled  merrily  as 
she  said,  *  Oh,  yes,  Beuben  was  a 
pretty  lad,  with  a  fair  chaney-Kks 
face    and    sandy   hair.      He  did 
make  labour  to  get  nigh  Naiicy, 
but  she  ran  away  from  him  like  i 
hare.        When    she  wore    pina* 
fores,'    said     Dolly,    '  Fve    sea 
them  race  in  this  fashion  soores  of 
times,  and  if  he  caught  her  she'd 
throw  her  pinafore  over  her  head, 
and  neither  look  at  him,  nor  kc 
him  look  at  her ;  and  as  soon  as 
she   could  get  loose  she   was  off 
again,  and  never  stopped  till  she 
could  reach  our  own  nouse,  and 
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-fasten    the  door  between  them.* 

*  But  they  were  only  children  then, 
Dorothy.'^  'Maybe,  but  Nancy's 
heart  never  melted  to  Eeuben. 
Tet,'  said  she,  lowering  her  voice, 

*  there  was  one  young  man  that  I 
used  to  think  Nancy  had  some 
feeling  for;  but  before  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  she  was  told 
that  a  child  was  borne  him  by 
another  woman,  and  from  that  day, 
though  he  asked  her  over  and 
over  again,  she  always  answered, 
*'  There's  only  one  woman  for  thee 
to  marry — ^themother  of  thy  child.'* 
And  I  do  believe  Nancy  has  been 
liarder  on  men  ever  since.' 

"  Dorothy  Cunliffe's  married  life 
proved  that  her  faith  in  William 
was  not  misplaced.  No  man  loved 
his  home  more,  or  stayed  at  home 
l>etter,  or  could  have  made  a 
gentler,  kinder  husband  than  he. 
And  Dolly  kept  their  home  so  clean 
and  bright,  and  made  such  a 
blithe,  chirping  little  wife,  that 
he  used  to  say  the  only  blowing- 
up  done  in  their  house  was  done 
by  the  bellows." 

**  I  like  your  stories,  mamma," 
observed  a  very  little  lady  among 
the  audience,  with  a  very  wise  air, 
"  because  they  don't  seem  made  up. 
One  more,  please,  before  tea." 

"  Am  I  tiring  you.  Glare  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Bobarts;  "these  children  are 
60  importunate." 

"Indeed,  no,"  he  answered; 
"this  sort  of  life  is  so  different 
from  anything  I  meet  with  that  I 
confess  it  interests  me.  Pray  go 
on." 

"  I  will  tell  you  about  old  Sally, 
then,  for  I  am  sure  that  will  be 
something  you  don't  meet  with. 

**One  wild  March  morning  a 
very  old  woman  I  had  never  seen 
before,  presented  herself  in  my 
kitchen  and  asked  for  me.  She 
was  scrupulously  clean.  Her  white 
hair  was  blown  about  her  stiU 
whiter  cap,  and  the  red  handker- 
chief that  supplied  a  bonnet's  place. 


She  looked  eagerly  at  me  when 
I  asked  her  name,  and  answered 
'  Sally  Hebbleston.'  '  Where  did 
she  come  from  ? '  '  Birchenden ; ' 
the  next  parish,  about  three  miles 
distant.  '  What  had  brought  her 
so  far  V  *  She  had  heard  I  was  a 
good  woman,  and  she  had  been 
praying  hard,  as  she  fought 
against  the  wind,  that  the  Lord 
would  open  my  heart  to  her  that 
morning.'  *  How  far  had  she 
prayed  He  would  open  it  ? '  *  To 
give  her  seven-pence.'  *  Why  did 
she  fix  on  seven-pence  ? '  *  It  was 
the  day  she  had  to  pay  her  club- 
money,  and  she  was  just  that  sum 
short.'  *Was  she  not  known  in 
Birchenden,  where  there  lived 
plenty  of  kind  ladies  able  to  help 
her?'  'That  was  just  it — she 
couldn't  ax  'em ;  they  had  never 
known  her  beg.'  She  opened  her 
horny  old  hands:  *Look  yo',  mis- 
tress, yo'  may  see  I've  worched 
hard  o'  my  life.  I  've  weshed  and 
scrubbed,  and  scoured  for  'em, 
and  kep  mysel'  respectable,  an'  I 
cannot  ax  'em  for  aught  neaw.  Fd 
worch  willingly,  but  rheimiatics 
maes  me  sae  stiff  it's  little  I  con 
get  thro',  and  younger  folks  hae 
getten  my  jobs.'  'Had  she  no 
children  able  to  support  her?'  I 
inquired.  *  Now,  now,  I  've  bin  a 
widdy  nigh  fifty  year,  and  my 
childer  deed  young,  nobbut  one 
lad  'at  listed  for  a  sodjer,  and  he 
hasn't  bin  yeard  on  for  abune 
twenty  year.' 

"  I  gave  the  decent  old  creature 
meat  and  drink,  and  the  desired 
seven-pence;  then,  with  a  lightened 
heart  she  went  her  way. 

"  The  next  time  old  Sally  paid 
me  a  visit  I  found  her  desires  had 
risen  to  a  shilling.  After  some 
talk  with  her,  I  suggested  the 
workhouse  as  preferable  to  the 
starvation  that  threatened  her. 
She  had  a  natural  shrinking  from 
this  refuge,  but  in  time  cdlowed 
that  it  was  better  than  beggary. 

46—2 
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A  few  more  visits,  and  with  a 
quivering  lip  she  told  me  she  was 
Agoing  into  the  house.'  She  did 
not  remain  there  long,  and  once 
again  presented  herself,  looking 
considerably  sadder  and  thinner. 
I  asked  why  she  had  left  the 
workhouse.  Sally  replied  by  the 
counter  question,  '  Would  yo'  like 
to  be  put  to  bed  wi'  two  mad 
women,  an'  have  a  lot  skriking 
about  yo'  o'  night?'  'Certainly 
not,'  said  I.  'That's  what  aw 
had.  Aw  were  knocked  black  and 
blue,  they  palled  [beat]  me  sae,  an' 
if  aw'd  had  onny  teeth  left,  they'd 
a  bin  knocked  eaut  o'  my  meauth, 
for  my  face  were  gradely  sore  wi' 
their  banging  their  arms  and 
honds  abeaut.'  'Did  you  make 
no  complaint  ? '  *  It  were  no  use ; 
aw  were  soon  telled  aw  hadn't 
cum  there  a  likin',  but  a  livin',  an' 
aw  mun  mak*  t'  best  on't,  an'  aw 
did  as  lung  as  aw  could.  It's 
little  aw  need  to  keep  me — aw 
were  never  dainty  in  my  meyt, 
an'  aw  nother  snuff  nor  smoke. 
There's  two  or  three  ladies  'ill  gie 
me  some  broken  bits  neaw  an'  ten, 
BO  if  yo'U  do  a  bitten  too,  aw  con 
live  an'  dee  i'  quietness,  an'  that's 
o'  aw  ax  o'  the  Lord  neaw.' 

"  This  was  the  last  time  I  ever 
saw  the  old  woman,  so  I  suppose 
the  final  quietness  she  prayed  for 
was  not  long  in  coming.'' 

"That  is  very  sliort  and  very 
doleful,"  observed  the  wise  little 
lady.  "We  must  have  another 
one  to  make  up." 

"  Well,  I  wonder  if  I  ever  told 
you  about  Eve  Bhodes  and  '  Betty 
O'Dud'sdrame?' 

"  Of  all  the  women  who  used  to 
attend  my  'Mothers'  Meeting' 
Ehre  Ehodes  was  the  most  regular 
and  attentive.  In  spite  of  her  very 
poor  clothing  she  looked  less  com- 
mon than  the  other  women.  Her 
comely  face  must  once  have  been 
veiy  bonny ;  the  hazel  eyes  were 
still    bright,    and    the    nose  and 


mouth  well  shaped,  the  ivhole 
lighted  up  by  a  sweet,  refined 
expression,  ^e  was  often  accom- 
panied by  an  epileptic  daughter 
named  Hannah,  of,  perhaps,  twenty 
years  of  age — a  tall,  slender,  hand- 
some g^rl,  who  could  neither  sew, 
knit,  nor  attend  to  the  ScripUire 
reading,  but  who  generally  sat  in 
the  warmest  comer,  rolling  strips 
of  newspaper  into  spills.  Th^e 
spills  she  would  mutely  offer  to 
me  on  goins^  home.  Occasionally 
we  were  disturbed  by  HaiiTiaK 
having  a  fit.  Working  womei 
make  but  little  fuss  at  such  times, 
and  though  it  was  distressing  to 
see  the  writhing  limbs  and  dis- 
torted countenance  while  it  lasted, 
we  soon  got  over  the  excit^oient, 
and  proceeded  with  our  work. 

"'Eve  always  wore  larepe  specta- 
cles, and  while  giving  me  lesson 
somehow  I  got  in  the  way  of 
directing  it  more  especially  to  her 
than  to  the  rest.  The  intense  look 
she  fixed  upon  me  I  believe  caused 
me  to  do  so.  Sometimes  she  would 
suggest  for  my  reading  a  subject 
that  had  puzzled  her.  Once  it  was 
'  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost' 
Another  time  the  Baptist's  death 
She  felt  troubled,  she  said,  that 
such  a  vile  woman  as  Herodi&s 
should  get  her  own  way ;  and  sncji 
a  good  man  be  left  by  God  to  die 
at  her  bidding.  I  reminded  her 
that  John's  work  was  finished- 
death  to  him  would  be  a  wdcome 
release  from  the  cruel  dungeon 
in  which  he  was  langaishing; 
that  afterwards  both  Herod  and 
Herodias  were  banished  by  the 
£mperor,  and  died  miserably ;  and  I 
related  a  legend  I  had  once  read 
of  Salome,  the  daughter  of  He- 
rodias, in  later  years  crossing  a 
frozen  lake,  falling  through,  and 
being  in  turn  decapitated  by  the 
ice.  At  the  conclusion  Eve  thanked 
me  heartily,  and  the  women  gene- 
rally expressed  great  satisfaction. 

"I  called  at  Widow  Khodes's 
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cottage  one  mornings  and  she 
notiGed  that  I  had  lost  my  voice, 
•and  asked  me,  'Mistress,  did  ye 
ever  know  onny  body  get  a  woarse- 
ness  in  a  drame?'  'No,  Eve, 
indeed  I  never  did;  but  why  do 
you  ask  ? '  '  Because  Betty  O'Duds 
^d — didn't  ye  know  Betty  ?  Hoo 
were  wed  to  a  deaf  and  dumb 
folly.'  'I  did  not  know  her  by 
that  name;  had  she  no  other?' 
'  Aye,  hoo  had,  but  aw  connot  co  it 
to  mind — Shoe's  bin  dyead  this 
d.ozen  year.'  'But  about  Betty 
and  her  dream,  Eve?'  'Well, 
mistress,  one  i&j  me  and  owd 
Grinder  wife  were  havin'  a  cup  o' 
tay  wi'  Betty  O'Duds,  an'  owd 
Grinder  wife  axed  her  how  hoo'd 
gotten  sich  a  woarseness,  for  we 
oould  hardly  yer  a  word  'at  hoo 
said.  "I  gait  it  i'  a  drame," 
Betty  sed.  "Nay,  tha  never  gait 
it  i'  a  drame,"  says  I,  "  or  it  had  a 

fwon  when  iiia  wakkened."  ' *  Aye, 
ut  aw  did, ' '  says  Bet ;  "  aw  dramed 
aw  were  gooin'  a  wtdkin'  on  t' 
Yewood  road,  an'  it  were  dusk, 
an  aw  saw  a  great  kist  [chest] 
stonnin'  in't  roe^,  an'  a  bit  o'  nice 
chintz  print  hangin'  o'er  t'side. 
Aw  thought  it  ud  mak  a  gradely 
pratty  gown,  an'  aw  gav  it  a  bit 
of  a  poo,  and  fund  it  cum,  so  aw 
poo'a  an  aw  poo'd  till  aw'd  gotten 
enough,  and  rented  it  ofP.  Then 
aw  yeard  sombry  coing  eaut,  an' 
aw  saw  two  fellies  i'  black,  an' 
aw're  sum  freetened.  Aw  set  off 
a  runnin'  as  fast  as  aw  cud,  .wi' t' 
print  lapped  i'  my  brat  fapron], 
an'  aw  thought  they're  after  me. 
Aw  turned  down  a  lone ;  eh,  but 
it  were  nasty,  and  slutchey.  Aw 
went  slip,  slip,  slippin'  at  every 
foot.  T'one  side  o'  t*  lone  were  a 
steep  bonk,  an'  aw  coom  to  a  lot 
o'  steps  'at  led  to  a  great  buildin', 
^at  f awoured  a  bam.  Aw  run  up 
t'  steps  sum  sharp,  an'  there  a 
door  at  one  end,  an^  aw  tried  hard 
to  squeeze  through,  but  aw  couldn't. 
Aw  yeard  skrikes  and  groans  i'ih' 


inside,  'at  fairly  flayed  me,  an'  aw 
run  to  t'other  side,  an'  theer  aw 
fund  a  hole  i'th'  wo'  [wall],  but  aw 
couldn't  hae  gotten  through  it — ^it 
were  so  smo' ;  eh,  theer  were  some 
awful  noises;  it  maks  my  flesh 
creep  when  aw  think  o'  thir  yellin' 
and  screechin'  neaw ;  an'  thir  burst 
through  sich  a  smoke  o'  brimstone 
an'  flame  as  tuk  my  breath,  an' 
welly  kill  me.  Aw  tned  to  skrike, 
but  aw're  that  choked  by 
t'brimstone  my  voice  were  gwon, 
an'  aw're  never  gettin  it  sin,  tho' 
its  mony  a  day  sin  aw  lost  it." 
When  Setty  had  tolled  us  her 
drame,  owd  Grinder  wife  sed, 
"  Eh,  Bet,  but  that's  a  token  for 
thee ;"  an'  aw  said,  *'  If  aw're  thee 
aw'd  ^ve  up  swearin'  and  foul 
talk.  If  tha  doesn't  tha'U  know 
moor  abeaut  t'  inside  o'  that  brim- 
stone hole."  '  Eve  ended  by  saying, 
'  Betty  0'  Duds  wasn't  a  bad  im  at 
t'  bottom,  but  hoo  were  a  terrible 
swearer.' 

"  Eve  herself  had  many  a  weary 
race  after  her  afflicted  daughter. 
There  were  times  when  a  sudden 
restlessness  seized  the  girl,  and 
she  darted  from  the  house  with 
wonderful  fleetness  and  strength. 
Sometimes  it  was  impossible  for 
the  panting  mother  to  overtake 
her  without  assistance.  Occasion- 
ally she  broke  out  in  a  flt  of 
violence,  and  weak  as  poor  Hannah 
generally  was,  she  was  then  endued 
with  exlaraordinary  powers  for  evil. 
The  family  patience  had  been  long 
worn  out,  and  the  workhouse  often 
recommended.  Eve  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  all.  Her  own  love  and 
gentleness  towards  the  girl  never 
failed.  Very  proud  wasHiVe  when 
anything  pretty  was  given  to  her 
daughter,  especially  cast-off  wear- 
ing apparel  that  retained  a  bit  of 
gentiu^. 

"Easier  suddenly,  after  a  few 
days  of  speechless,  painless  weari- 
ness, Hannah  died,  and  never  did 
I  see    deeper  sorrow    than    Eve 
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suffered.  The  girl  looked  loTely 
in  death,  and  the  mother  hung 
oyer  her,  refusing  to  be  com- 
forted. 

''  I  tried  to  shew  her  the  double 
mercy — her  daughter's  release 
from  atdouded,  imperfect  life,  and 
the  removal  of  her  own  constant 
care  ^d  anxiety.  Eve  sobbed 
out,  '  Aw  never  felt  her  a  trouble ; 
an'  my  lass  couldn't  do  bout  me. 
If  aw  left  her  an  hour  hoo  ^tted. 
Every  neet  aw  yer  her  coing, 
^^ Mother — smother!"  Aw'mwrang, 
aw  dar  say,  but  aw  feel  as  if  our 
Hannah  missed  me  i'  heaven.' " 

Just  then  the  nursery  tea-bell 
rang,  and  the  children  scampered 
away. 

Mis,  Bobarts  drew  her  chair  up 
closer  to  the  fire,  and  looked  into 
her  brother's  thoughtful  face. 

*'  Clare,"  she  said,  "  you  and  I 
are  alike  in  character.  As  children 
we  used  to  look  forward  to  being 
singled  out  by  God  and  becoming 
teachers  of  men.  I  still  believe 
that  in  our  several  walks  we  may 
be  permitted  to  do  ^ood ;  but  we 
shaU  never  do  it  without  hmnility 
as  well  as  confidence.  Here  amon^ 
these  plain  people  I  have  leamea 
how  deep  and  various  is  human 
nature,  and  how  God  works  in  us 


all,  in  greater  or  less  degrees. 
There  is  truth,  long-suffeiing,  sim- 
plicity of  living  in  some  of  these 
unknown  men  cmd  women  such  as 
makes  one  ashamed.  Your  mes- 
sage would  be  no  new  one,  except 
in  style,  to  some  of  them ;  some 
of  them  are  far  ahead  even  of 
your  reformation;  some  of  them 
are  so  far  behind  it  that  you  can- 
not touch  them.  Seeing  this,  I 
only  want  to  ask  you  not  to  think 
yourself  the  one  man  and  the  one 
reformer.  You  have  lived  alone 
until  you  fancy  you  can  cover  the 
universe.  You  can't,  any  more 
than  other  reformers  ;  yetsomanj 
are  inclined  to  think  they  can.  It 
is  not  the  real  imiverse  you  grasp, 
but  a  fanciful  one  of  your  own." 

"Well,  Mary  dear,  you  hare 
indeed  been  doing  your  best  to 
take  me  down  a  pee  or  two." 

**  Forgive  me,  Cmre ;  but  there 
is  no  sadder  sight  thcoi  to  see  a 
man  of  power  inflated  with  ^ 
idea  of  spiritual  supremacy.  God 
dwells  in  man  when  he  is  strong 
and  practical,  as  well  as  when  he 
is  ixanscendental,  and  lets  his 
cheeks  become  as  hollow  as  yours. 
The  sort  of  revelation  we  need  is 
the  revelation  of  every  day/ 
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A   MELODY. 

When  eve,  a  goddess  angered. 

In  her  sable  robings  furled. 
Moving  darkly  with  the  night-tide, 

Hurls  her  frown  o'er  half  the  world; 
My  love,  on  glorious  pinions. 

Yokes  her  steeds  and  mounts  her  car — 
Her  steed  the  lightning  meteor, 

And  her  ohariot  a  star. 

Thus  she  moves  along  triumphant. 

Through  the  blue  fields  of  the  skies, 
To  commune  with  great  immortals 

In  the  halls  of  Paradise  ; 
Thralled  and  spell-bound,  how  they  listen. 

When  her  fingers  tipped  with  song, 
On  her  lyre  with  wondrous  wildness 

Sweep  majestically  along. 

Bests  my  queen  beside  a  river 

That  hath  music  for  replies 
To  the  wild-rose  and  the  violet 

And  the  hyacinth's  sweet  sighs ; 
And  she  lists  the  winds'  sad  moaning. 

Through  the  sedgy  tarn  and  brake. 
And  inspires  the  elfin  rondel 

Of  the  fairy-haunted  lake. 

Down  the  corridors  of  jasper. 

Over  roofs  of  topaz  bright. 
Swell  my  lady's  songs  of  passion. 

Flashing  out  their  peerless  might; 
Gather  subject  souls  around  her. 

Where  none  ere  a  conqueror  trod  ; 
And  they  raise  their  voices,  dying. 

Song  is  surely  one  with  Ood. 


Ohables  O'Conob. 
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BLUEBEARD     REHABILITATED 

A  NEW,  AKD  THE  ONLY  TRUE,  8T0BY  OF  HIS  LIFE. 

Ab    developed  in  Letters  from  JSKmeelf  and  hie   Friende. 

By  the  Late  W.  H.  HAEEISON.  * 
"  La  barba  non  fa  U  filonofo.*' 


Prefatory  Note. 

Nero  and  Bluebeard  are  the  two  most  maligned  characters  in 
Mstory,  the  result  of  the  envy  of  their  contemporaries.  Nero,  the 
Paffanini  of  his  day,  was  envied  the  possession  of  his  superb  StradoarioB, 
and  Bluebeard  his  success  with  the  fair  sex. 

Against  the  hero  with  whom  we  are  immediatelj  concerned,  it  was 
alleged  that  he  had  seven  wives ;  a  misfortune  it  may  be,  but  assured^ 
not  his  fault,  nay,  rather,  as  shewing  his  strongly  domestic  proclivities, 
redounding  to  his  praise.  The  allegation  of  his  having  had  seven 
wives  is  dearly  disproved  by  the  palpable  fact  that  he  could  not  have 
married  half  of  them. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  of  their  deaths,  which  forms  the  graver 
charge  in  the  indictment,  tracing  the  flame  to  the  spark,  I  have  ascOT- 
tained,  on  the  evidence  of  documents  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  hj 
a  learned  society,  that  the  first  of  his  wives,  were  they  many  or  few, 
was  a  martyr  to  nervous  debility,  for  which  the  physician  prescribed 
steel ;  and  Bluebeard,  with  the  solicitude  of  an  affectionate  husband, 
timing  the  doses,  administered  them  with  his  own  hand.  Unhappily, 
the  experiment  was  not  successful,  and  therefore  it  was  amied,  most 
illogically,  that  because  the  medicine  did  not  cure,  it  killed  her,  and, 
adopting  the  rule,  ex  una  disee  omneBy  his  enemies  attributed  the  deaths 
of  her  successors  to  a  similar  cause. 

As  for  the  proscribed  chamber,  and  the  golden  key  thereof,  '<  dabbled 


*  The  author  of  these  verses,  who  died  in  1874,  daring  a  long  litecazy 
was  editor  of  eevezal  valuable  works  and  excellent  periodioals,  and  the  writer  of 
many  a  channing  j'^m  d'esprit,  mostly  nnpublished,  but  which  he  osed  to  print  and 
send  to  his  large  diole  of  friends.  In  1839  and  1840,  as  editor  of  one  (tf  tlie 
f alienable  ATmimia  of  the  day  (productions  more  strictly  literary  than  the  modem 
Christmas  Annual),  he  was  introducing  to  the  world  Buddn's  maiden  producticni ; 
and  the  friendship  which  thus  arose  between  Mr.  Buskin  and  himself  lasted  thnrngh 
his  life. 
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in  blood,"  which,  with  a  vast  expenditure  of  yermilion  paiat  and 
loose  BTntaz,  are  set  forth  in  the  literature  of  the  nursery,  it  is,  to  use  a 
-somewhat  homely,  ^ou^h  emphatic  term,  simply  hash. 

With  rejg^ard  to  his  latest  matrimonial'  venture,  the  facts  appear  to 
l>e  these :  Fatima  and  Bluebeard  met  at  a  coimty  ball ;  he,  ol  course, 
shewing  her  the  attentions  incident  to  the  occasion,  whilst  she  flirted 
^fcfter  the  manner  of  her  seic.  Her  brother,  seeing  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  having  ascertained  that  Bluebeard's  rent-roll  was  the  largest  in  the 
<x>unty,  went  to  him  in  a  furious  passion,  and  reproaching  him  with 
Iiavin^  ''  compromised"  his  sister,  whatever  that  may  mean,  insisted 
upon  his  marrying  her  offhand,  or  else — *  Bluebeard  had  no  objection 
to  the  young  lady,  while  he  had  a  very  strong  one  to  bein^  shot,  and, 
being,  moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  of  a  domestic  turn  of  mind,  embraced 
Uie  fermer  alternative.  Of  the  wisdom  of  his  election  I  have  my  own 
opinion,  but  for  domestic  reasons  do  not  care  to  express  it. 

Bluebeard  accepted  the  situation  with  admirable  grace,  as  became 
Ids  wisdom,  and  the  wedding  was  celebrated  with  a  ''pomp  and 
circumstance  "  worthy  of  his  we«ilth  and  position  in  the  county ;  and 
the  festivities  which  accompanied  and  followed  the  event  were  the  talk 
of  the  "  country  side  "  for  weeks  afterwards. 


LETTER  I. 

Bluebbabd  to  Sister  Anns. 

Th^  Wedding  Tryp. 

My  dear  Sister  Anne,  that  Fve  treated  you  sadly 

I  frankly  confess,  I've  behaved  very  badly  ; 

But  the  fact  is,  that  what  with  sight-seeing  and  shopping, 

And  travelling  home  for  six  days,  without  stopping 

(We  were,  as  you  know,  rather  hastily  summoned), 

I'd  no  time  for  a  letter,  except  one  to  Drummond, 

And  a  line  to  the  castle,  to  give  intimation 

Of  our  advent,  and  order  a  trap  to  the  station. 

But  as  Fatima  sent  you  some  leaves  from  her  journal^ 

Her  entries  in  which,  I  should  add,  were  diurnal, 

Tou've  been  kept  ou  co%vrant  with  our  peregrinations, 

Our  losses  and  crosses,  and  small  tribulations. 

But  now  that  our  bridal  excursion  is  ended^ 

We  agree  'twas  delightful,  the  weather  was  splendid. 

Grand  scenery's  not  much  in  Fatima's  line, 

Though  she  own'd  there  were  some  pretty  bits  on  the  lUiine. 

All  the  notice  she  took  of  the  classic  antiquities. 

Were  some  cutting  remarks  on  ''  those  Pagans' "  iniquities. 


♦  1st  Irish  King.—"  Pay  me  the  tribute  you  owe  me,  or  else  " — 
2nd  Irish  King.—"  I  owe  you  no  tribute,  and  if  I  did  "— 
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Now  though  Fatty  went  not  to  a  ''  finishing  school/' 

They'll  waste  coals,  which  are  dear,  who  bum  her  for  a  fooL 

Tet,  wanting  such  culture,  it's  not  a  great  mystery, 

That  she's  not  so  well  up  as  she  might  be  in  histoiy. 

So  the  Forum  (that  Guide  Book !  she'd  left  home  without  it) 

She  thought  had  an  unfinish'd  aspect  about  it. 

She  said  Venice  was  dopp^ — which  I  did  not  call  so ; 

Nice,  pronouncing  it  mce,  she  didn't  think  at  all  so. 

But  Paris,  dear  Paris,  fine  buildings  apart, 

Was  her  city  of  cities,  the  home  of  her  heart ! 

I  gave  her  carte  blanche  in  all  matters  of  dress. 

And  she  took  her  full  swing,  I  am  bound  to  confess. 

For  instance,  I  paid  forty  tiaps  for  a  seal  skin — 

(Who'd  enwrap  those  fair  shoulders  in  aught  but  a  real  akin  t) 

As  for  jewels,  she'd  ask  me  to  walk  out,  and  stop 

At  the  grandest  marchand^Sy  and  half  empty  the  shop. 

She  must  feel  it  a  change,  as  in  some  other  ways, 

From  the  state  of  aflElGurs  in  her  spinsterhood  days, 

When,  as  Fatima  tells  me,  for  clothes  and  all  other 

Incidental  outgoings,  your  excellent  mother 

Allow'd  ten  pounds  a  year  each  to  you,  her,  and  Ethel, 

While  she  gave  twice  as  much  to  rebuild  ''  Little  Bethel." 

Fatty  can't  see  a  joke— or,  seeing,  won't  take  one. 

And  therefore  it's  not  very  often  I  make  one. 

But  one  day,  just  in  fun,  I  expresa'd  my  anxiety 

For  the  fate  of  a  Bill  that's  disturbing  society, 

To  give  men  for  the  loss  of  one  wife  broken-hearted. 

Leave  to  many  the  sister  of  her  that's  departed ; 

And  I  added  that  you'd  be  so  nice  for  my  next ; 

She  didn't  see  the  joke,  but  appeared  rather  vext 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  my  dear  Sister  Anne, 

I  pray  let  us  see  you  as  soon  as  you  can  ; 

Only  mention  the  day,  and  I'll  send  over  Tony 

With  Qrej  Dolphiu,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  the  pony. 

Tour  sister,  whose  health  once,  abroad,  was  alarming, 

Is  looking  her  loveliest — perfectly  charming. 

She  has  brought  you  a  dress — an  exquisite  green — 

(A  rich  silk)  by  the  Paris  modiste^  Victorine ; 

And  a  smart  ruby  ring — ^may  you  soon  have  a  cheaper, 

To  which  Fatima's  present  will  serve  as  a  keeper, 

I  remain,  now  as  ever,  and  hoping  to  see 

Ton  shortly  chez  nous,  your  devoted 

B.B. 
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LETTER   n. 

Blubbbabd  to  Sistbb  AmnB. 

My  dear  Sister  Anne,  now  youVe  taken  to  roam  again, 

There's  no  knowing  when  to  expect  you  at  home  again: 

One  week  you  are  flirting  with  red-coats  at  Shomdiff, 

And  your  last  letter  ^'  hails ''  from  the  backwoods  of  Whamcliffe. 

If  those  nasty  Red  Indians  but  once  get  a  daw  of  you, 

Some  ugly  old  chief  will  too  soon  make  a  squaw  of  you  ; 

Hang  your  waist  round  with  wampum,  and  scalps  grim  and  hairy  ; 

And  you'll  liye  in  a  wigwam  or  camp  on  the  prairie ; 

And  do  all  the  house  work,  and  not  dare  refuse  any, 

And  wash  all  the  dishes — that  is,  if  they  use  any  ; 

Cook  his  gruby  clean  his  pipes,  and  repair  all  the  ravages 

Of  warfare  and  wear  in  the  toga  of  the  sayages. 

He'll  hare  six  other  wives,  all  contemporaneously, 

And  hlovc  vp  a  doud  and  yourself  simultaneously ; 

And  you'll  wish,  when  too  late,  ere  these  horrors  be  past  all, 

Tourself  back  again  in  the  bonny  old  castle. 

IVe  heard  a  report  I  at  once  should  have  scouted, 

But  it  came  through  a  channel  that's  not  to  be  doubted. 

That,  now  it  is  getting  so  late  in  the  season. 

You  are  open  to  take  any  "  offer  in  reason  "; 

(Thus  the  tradesiaan's  placard  the  unwary  entices. 

When  he  seUs  all  his  wares  off  at  ^'ruinous  prices.") 

I  am  fain  to  confess — we  can't  always  command  our 

Own  thoughts — ^that  I  feel  rather  shocked  at  your  candour. 

It  never  can  be  that  you've  come  to  a  dead  lock, 

And  begin  to  despair  of  your  chances  of  wedlock. 

But  never  say  die !  to  find  the  right  man  for  you 

m  forego  my  reversion,  and  do  what  I  can  for  you  ; 

To  which  end  I've  just  been  on  a  tour  of  inspection, 

'Mongst  my  bachelor  friends,  and  have  made  a  selection. 

And  the  special  attention  of  each  I've  invited 

To  the  list  of  your  charms  "  hereinafter  recited  ;" 

From  which  I've  omitted  at  least  half  a  score  of  them. 

There  not  being  room  on  my  foolscap  for  more  of  them. 

Imj^rimis :  Her  stature  is  not  much  below. 

If  at  aUj  the  mean  standard,  as  young  ladies  go. 

Then  her  head  it  must  strike  e'en  the  dullest  beholders, 

li  well  set  on  her  neck,  and  her  neck  on  her  shoulders ; 

Her  lips — ^well,  'twere  hard  for  a  cynic  to  quarrel 

With  their  hue,  so  resembling  the  daintiest  coral ; 
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Not  pursed  up  and  demure,  like  a  nun*B  in  a  doisier  ; 

And  her  ears  like  the  shell  of  a  small  Milton  oyster ; 

Her  hair — a  light  brown — ^to  her  forehead  a  foil — 

(I  don't  mean  the  ''  light  brown  "  of  Jongh*s  Ood  Lirer  Oil) ; 

Her  nose  of  the  pattern  most  suited  to  woman, 

Not  too  long  nor  too  short,  not  tiptiUed  or  Roman 

(By  "  tiptilted/'  applied  to  that  underbred  hussy, 

The  bard  meant,  I  conclude,  that  her  nose  was  retrous9f). 

Then  her  bonny  brown  eyes,  ever  smiling  and  sunny, 

And  so  twinkling,  at  times,  with  a  sense  of  the  funny. 

Her  face,  as  a  whole,  is  what  Scotsmen  call  sontie^ 

Not  one  of  her  features  at  all  too  pnmonci. 

Not  the  least  of  her  charms  is  her  neatly  turned  foot, 

Such  as  shoemakers  love  to  set  off  a  smart  boot ; 

But  her  ancle — ^the  which  may  no  accident  twist  awry — 

A  long-skirted  dress  still  envelopes  iu  mystery ; 

And,  although  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  it's  a  slender  one, 

I've  not  dared  to  inquire,  for  the  subject's  a  tender  one. 

And  now,  while  you'll  allow  that  I'm  doing  my  best. 

Ton  must  trust  to  your  own  woman's  wit  for  the  rest. 

But,  dear  Anne,  as  you're  not  a  decade  short  of  thirty, 

And,  moreover,  are  slightly  inclined  to  be  flirty, 

Take  the  ghost  of  a  hint — ^you'll  not  think  me  invidioua — 

Though  I  counsel  not  haste,  be  not  over  fastidious. 

If  you  see  a  fair  catch,  don't  delay,  dear,  to  noose  him. 

Above  all,  do  not  play  with  your  fish  till  you  lose  him. 

B.  B. 

P.S. — Fatima's  love  and  thanks  for  your  letter. 

And  she  thinks  that  the  sooner  you're  married  the  better. 

B.B. 

\*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  letter  was  written  in  joke,  bat  frooi 
her  reply  Sister  Anne  appears  to  have  taken  it  au  pied  de  la  UUn, 


LETTER  ra. 

SiSTBR  Anne  to  Bluebeabd. 

Well,  now,  you're  a  pretty  young  gentleman,  ain't  you  f 
I  wonder  you  don't  get  G^rge  Richmond  to  paint  you ; 
Though  not  even  his  skill,  it  is  much  to  be  feared. 
Could  produce,  in  oil  colours,  your  nondescript  beard. 
Tet  now  I  reflect  on't,  it's  no  use  his  trying — 
One  can't  sU  for  his  portrait  ;who's  constantly  lying. 
'Twas  that  jade  Bessie  Featherhead  spread  the  report, 
And  to  whom  I  once  uttered  some  stuff  of  the  sort. 
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We  were  laughing  together,  one  day,  and  I  spoke, 

Ab  she  knew,  and  you  ought  to  have  known,  in  mere  joke  ; 

And  she  told  that  gawky  young  guardsman  who  rides  with  her. 

Bat,  as  they  say  in  Scotland,  I'll  soon  be  ''  upsides  "  with  her. 

I  am  fairly  aghast  at  the  cheek  of  your  letter, — 

A  man  so  oft  wed  should  have  known  woman  better. 

Than  suppose  I'd  submit,  you  base  man,  to  be  hawk'd  aboat. 

In  the  way  you  so  coolly  describe,  and  be  talk'd  about, 

And  my  merits  discussed,  and  that  in  no  fitting  tone. 

By  your  fast-going  pals  at  the  Garrick  and  Whittington. 

What  would  Fatima  say,  do  you  think,  if  she  knew  itt 

Why,  she'd  give  it  you  well,  and  she  knows  how  to  do  it. 

She's  a  tongue  of  her  own,  and  sharp  nails,  as  no  doubt. 

If  you  don't  mind  your  manners  you'll  shortly  find  out. 

I  wonder  you've  not  "  put  me  up  "  at  the  "  Mart," 

Or  at  Christie's,  described  as  a  nice  piece  of  art. 

But  if,  being  ambitious  the  bargain  to  win. 

You  make  the  best  bidding,  I'll  buy  myself  in. 

My  features,  forsooth  !    What  the  deuce,  sir,  have  you 

With  them,  or  my  other  belongings,  to  do  ? 

And  my  foot,  too !    Beshrew  me  !    I'd  shew  you  a  trick 

With  it,  one  of  these  days,  only  ladies  don't  kick. 

Except  by  a  figure  of  speech,  and  most  rightly. 

When  the  marital  curb-rein  is  tugg'd  at  too  tightly. 

And  now,  sir,  understand  me— desist  from,  in  totOf 

This  style  of  annoyance,  or,  joco  remoto, 

If  you  pester  me  more  with  your  bottomless  bathos, 

Rugged  rhymes,  limping  doggrel,  and  Brummagem  pathos. 

Of  which  not  a  word  in  excuse  can  be  said  for  you, 

I'll  tell  my  big  brother,  and  he'U  punch  your  head  for  you. 

Love  to  Fatty — I'm  glad  she's  got  rid  of  her  ague. 

And  hope  she  may  live  many  years  yet  to  plague  you. 

Don't  make  light  of  my  threat — ^mend  your  ways,  if  you  can. 

So  no  more  at  present,  from  yours, 

Sister  Anns. 


LETTER  rV. 

BLUEBBiiRD  TO  JOHK  BOBINSON,   ESQXTI&S. 

Blxtebbabd  engar^on. 

Madam  Fatima  bade  me  this  morning,  ta  ta, 
To  spend  a  few  days  with  her  precious  mama ; 
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So  perhaps  you'll  drop  in  kere  on  Thursday  at  six — 

The  yery  last  day  I  can  venture  to  fix — 

And  meet  Jones  and  Smith — ^I  would  have  asked  Brown, 

But,  as  ill  lack  will  hare  it,  he's  gone  out  of  town  ; 

IVe  invibed  the  stalwart  Q.O.  and  his  fiddle, 

And  Jenkins,  so  great  at  conundrum  or  riddle  ; 

And  dear  odd  little  Tomkins,  who  sings  comic  songs, 

The  while.playing  the  air  on  the  poker  and  tongs  ; 

And  Major  MoFuse,  who  was  shut  up  at  Kars, 

And  has  sent  me  a  box  of  such  stunning  cigars ; 

With  one  or  two  more,  so  if  all  things  go  straight, 

We  shall  make  up  a  snug  little  party  of  eight 

Tou'll  have  bachelor's  fare — soup,  fish  (it's  a  present). 

An  entree  or  two,  a  plain  joint,  and  a  pheasant 

Trom  my  new  shooiing-box,  where  they've  taken  me  in, 

Por,  though  covers  are  plenty,  the  game's  very  thin. 

The  tipple,  you  know,  is  of  orthodox  sort, 

And  I'll  give  yon  a  bottle  of  '34  port. 

You  ask  after  my  wife,  whom  you  paint  as  so  hxr^ 

And  call  her  an  angel — ^I  just  wish  she  were  ! 

I've  had  a  few  wives  in  my  time,  as  you  know, 

But  not  one  of  the  bunch  ever  bother'd  me  so. 

At  first  she,  of  course,  was  all  sunshine  and  smiles — 

In  fact,  there  is  no  being  up  to  their  wiles — 

But  now,  taking  the  bit  in  her  teeth,  she  will  go  where 

And  whenever  she  likes,  and  I  find  myself  '' nowhere.'* 

And  then  such  a  flirt !  not  with  one  but  with  dozens ; 

And  the  fun  of  it  is  that  they're  all  of  them  cousins, 

A  story  more  easily  told  than  disproved — 

Would,  as  Sidney  Smith  says,  thoy  were  all  onct  remoMd. 

No  woman  had  e'er  such  a  troop  of  relations, 

Whose  what  she  calls  visits,  I  feel  visitations  ; 

And  when  I  object  to  so  many  young  fellows, 

She  simply  remarks,  ''  It's  so  mean  to  be  jealous." 

But  why  with  these  dismals  ensombre  my  rhyme  ? 

I'll  recur  to  the  subject  at  some  other  time ; 

Mind,  meanwhile,  as  I  mayn't  be  soon  able  to  Bt 

Another  such  meeting — iiext  Thursday  ai  six, 

B.  B. 

P.S. — ^My  indigo  beard,  anent  which  you  inquire, 

Is  a  hair  loom,  descending  to  son  down  from  sire, 

Which  our  genealogical  investigations 

Trace  back  through  our  race  for  sixteen  generations. 

B.  B. 
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LETTER  V. 

John  RobinsoNi  EsQimtB,  to  Thoicas  BROwir,  Bsquikb. 

The  Bachelor  Dinner, 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter,  but  0,  my  dear  Brown, 

What  a  treat  have  you  missed  through  your  absence  from  town. 

Last  week,  Bluebeard's  wife,  for  some  reason  or  other 

Best  known  to  herself,  went  to  visit  her  mother — 

A  mother-in-law  of  the  genus  Mackenzie, 

Who  very  near  drove  poor  Olive  Newcome  to  frenzy. 

So  our  friend  seized  the  chance  he*d  been  looking  for  long 

Of  receiving  a  few  genial  friends  en  gargon. 

The  feast  had  fulfilled  e'en  an  alderman's  wishes ; 

The  turtle  superb,  and  delicious  side  dishes  ; 

Of  that  ancient  Madeira  you  know  my  opinion. 

The  first  bottle  we've  tasted  since  Fatty's  dominion. 

Piner  sherry  Domecq  ne'er  exported  from  ^eres —  ^ 

(My  spelling's  phonetic,  the  righfc  style  is  Xeres). 

Our  host  made  a  speech — short  and  pithy,  which  he 

Befi^an  '*  Quamvisintulitus publice,^*  see 

Lord  Dufierin's  volume  about  the  high  latitudes — 

So  delightfully  free  from  all  prosing  and  platitudes. 

Jones  bantered  McFuse,  but  his  wit  breaks  no  bones. 

And  the  Majer  as  ruthlessly  pitch'd  into  Jones  ; 

While  Smith's  stories  and  jokes  were,  as  usual,  most  charming. 

And  which  so  convulsed  Jones  it  became  quite  alarming. 

Tomkins  kept  up  the  fun  with  his  merriest  songs, 

And  performed  a  concerto  on  poker  and  tongs  ; 

And  the  Queen's  Counsel  gave  us,  despite  his  turn  volo. 

On  his  splendid  Oremona,  an  exquisite  9olo. 

We  were  feeling  so  jolly,  and  laughing  and  joking 

(The  Major's  cigars  are  most  excellent  smoking) — 

When  on  the  hall  door  fell  a  thundering  rat-tat ! 

Turning  white  as  hia  napkin,  said  Bluebeard,  ''  Who's  tjiat  f " 

Then  came  close  on  the  knock  a  fortimmo  ring.     ''01" 

We  all  cried  in  chorus  ;  ''  tiie  Missus,  by  jingo  I " 

The  sentence  had  scarcely  been  spoken,  before 

A  flunkey  flung  open  the  dining-room  door. 

And  ''  discovered  "  Bame  Fatty,  with  wide-open'd  eyes  : 

''  Well  1  this  is  indeed  a  most  welcome  surprise  ! 

Had  I  only  but  known,  I  had  joined  yon  most  surely. 

Although  dear  mama  still  continues  so  poorly. 

But,  dear  Bluebeard,  there's  really  no  knowing  the  mind  of  you, 

Not  to  say  they  were  coming  !  it  was  so  unkind  of  you  ! 
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I  cannot  help  Baying  you  have  not  done  right  in  it. 

0^  the  smoke — stuff  and  nonsense  !  yon  know  I  delight  in  it ; 

But  yonll  come  up  to  coffee — till  then,  au  revoir  I 

The  drawing-room's  cold — shall  we  say,  my  boudoir  f^ 

Where  she  greeted  us  warmly.     "  It  was  such  a  pleasore 

To  see  us ;  in  fact,  she  was  charm'd  beyond  measure." 

And  she  sang,  too,  and  p1ay*d — was  so  na^^  and  diverting, 

And  so  gushing,  that  some  of  us  thought  she  meant  flirting. 

Poor  Bluebeard  alone  had  a  cloud  on  his  brow. 

Of  which  only  a  few  knew  the  "  why  or  the  how." 

It  was  sweet  summer  time,  and  the  moon  shining  bright. 

And  Smith  said,  as  we  walk'd  home  together  at  nif^ht, 

''  What  ineffable  humbug  !  the  jade  did  not  care 

The  snuff  of  a  rushlight  for  one  that  was  there  ; 

And  were  all  of  us  strung  up  at  Newgate  to-morrow. 

Our  fate  would  not  cause  her  a  moment  of  soitow. 

As  {or  liking  the  weed,  that's  the  cream  of  the  joke— 

If  there's  one  thing  she  hates  worse  than  poison,  'tis  smoke. 

But  all  the  world  over  the  sex  is  the  same. 

And  so  in  this  case  it  is  her  '  little  game ' 

To  be  smiling  and  sweet,  that  the  circle  they  mix  in 

Mayn't  credit  his  tale  when  he  says  she's  a  vixen. 

Alas  for  poor  Bluebeard  !  his  face— did  you  watch  it  ? 

When  the  curtains  are  round  him,  my  stars  !  won't  he  catch  it !" 

J.  R. 


LETTER  VI. 

Bluebeakd  to  John  Robinson,  Esqxtiei. 
Johnny  Neiocome, 

0  Jack  !  don't  get  married,  whatever  you  do, 

Or,  crede  experto,  you'll  taste  of  the  rue. 

Last  week  I  was  roused  from  a  blissful  repose 

(I  dream'd  I  was  single),  and  hastily  rose 

To  know  what  the  noise  at  that  time  of  night  meant. 

And  found  the  whole  house  in  a  state  ot  excitement, 

And,  rushing  upstairs  at  velocipede  pace, 

Nearly  knock'd  Doctor  Squills,  coming  down,  into  space. 

He  grinn'd  like  an  ogre,  and  gasped  "  Give— you — joy 

All  right  as  a  trivet — a  bouncing  big  boy  !" 

(I  abominate  alliteration),  and  then 

He  took  hold  of  my  arm  and  roU'd  into  my  den, 
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Where  he  prosed  for  an  hour^  in  professional  slang, 

And  drank  a  full  bottle  of  choice  ChamberiMi,, 

Then  came  nurse,  with  a  rank  smell  of  gin  in  her  breath 

(She  could  play  without  dressing  a  witch  in  Macheth), 

Presenting  young  master,  and  I,  like  a  ninny. 

Slipped  into  her  shrivell'd  old  fingers  a  guinea. 

It  is  such  a  queer  thing  !  rather  scarlet  than  pale, 

Like  a  fictile  Bed  Indian  modell'd  to  scale. 

The  house,  since  the  "  event,"  has  been  all  topsy-turvy, 

And  as  for  myself,  Jack,  my  treatment's  most  scurvy  : 

My  lot  every  day  becomes  harder  and  harder ; 

I've  just  dined  on  a  cold  mutton  chop  in  the  larder ; 

In  fact,  I  receive,  every  hour  in  the  day. 

Unmistakable  hints  that  I'm  much  in  the  way ; 

And  I  feel — ^my  dear  Jack,  not  a  pleasant  sensation — 

I've  sunk  many  degrees  in  the  scale  of  creation. 

We  have  sweet  Sister  Anne  here,  ''  commanding  the  forces," 

Vice  Fatty,  who  still  all  her  edicts  endorsee ; 

Bat  recalcitrant  nurse  is  not  one  to  put  up  with  it. 

And  to-day  threw  some  tea  at  Anne's  head,  and  the  cup  with  it. 

And  the  twain  are  for  ever  each  other  abusing, 

Which  impartial  bystanders  find  rather  amusing. 

The  little  chap's  thriving,  they  say — as  he  ought. 

If  he  gets  half  the  things  which  nurse  says  must  be  bought 

For  his  special  behoof ;  but  I'm  not  such  a  gaby 

To  believe  that  one  tithe  of  them  e'er  get  to  baby. 

•Only  think  of,  dear  Jack,  all  this  bother  and  fuss. 

And  the  mighty  outcoming  ''  ridictdua  mt»." 


I  regret,  my  dear  Jack,  I  can't  ask  you  to  dinner. 
But  Anne  would  be  sure  to  ''  report "  me  the  sinner. 


B.  B. 


B.  B. 


LETTER  Vn. 

Blubbeard  to  John  Robinson,  Esquieb. 

Oin  vn  the  Pap» 

O,  Jack  !  such  a  shindy  !  that  hag  of  a  nurse  ! 

Her  behaviour's  been  getting  from  bad  to  much  worse. 

And  she,  feeling  this  morning  disposed  for  a  nap, 

'To  get  baby  to  sleep  put  some  gin  in  his  pap. 

My  wife  smelt  a  rat— or  say  rather  the  gin, 

And  then  follow'd  a  scene  of  much  uproar  and  din. 

> 

Nurse  denied  it,  of  course,  and,  indignant,  rehearsed 
JUl  the  ladies— *'  real  ladies  of  title  " — she'd  nnrsed. 
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Anne,  though  not  superstitious,  believed  in  the  tperits. 

And  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  case  on  its  merits  ; 

Dismissed  her  at  once,  paid  her  fee  in  adranoe, 

Bmt  first  gave  the  contents  of  her  bag  a  slight  glance  ; 

And  'tis  well  that  she  did,  as  she  foand  them  embrace 

Some  half-dozen  yards  of  my  wife's  Bmisels  lace. 

Meanwhile,  Sister  Anne  is  installed  as  head-nurse, 

And,  to  do  her  but  justice,  he  might  haye  a  worse. 

It  8  amuiring  to  see  how  she  hugs  and  caresses  him  ; 

And  mounts  guard  while  the  under-nnrse  washes  and  dresses  him. 

She  won't  trust  him  to  me,  though  Tve  offered  to  take  him  ; 

I  suppose  it's  because  she's  afraid  I  shall  break  him. 

I  got  hold  of  him  once,  and  he  didn't  seem  riled  at  me ; 

But,  tout  a/u  eontraire,  the  small  vagabond  smiled  at  me. 

Tis  not  easy  to  say,  of  his  aunt  or  his  mother, 

Which  worships  him  most — the  one  or  the  other. 

Only  fancy  ma's  sending  a  message  to  Tony, 

The  head-groom,  to  look  out  for  a  safe-going  pony  ! 

And  think  of  her  wishing — ^you'll  scarcely  imagine  it — 

Him  named  Aubrey  de  Yere  Montmorenci  Plantagenet. 

So  he's  coddled  and  nursed  like  a  precious  exotic. 

And  his  sway  in  the  household  is  simply  despotic ; 

His  kingdom  extending  from  garret  to  basement. 

Outsiders  the  while  looking  on  with  amazement. 

On  Monday  I  rode  twenty  miles  'cross  the  fells, 

To  buy  little  master  a  coral  and  bells  ; 

And  as  matters  go  on,  I  expect  yery  soon. 

Hell  go  in  for  science,  and  cry  for  the  moon. 

E'en  mama's  quite  his  slave,  and,  more  gentle  and  mild. 

Forgets,  omen  haud  tnolttm,  herself  in  her  child. 

All  this  is  to  me  an  ineffable  bore  ; 

And  I  sigh  for  my  bachelor  freedom  of  yore. 

He's  sleeping  at  present — ^I've  had  but  a  glint  of  him — 

I  say,  Jack,  do  run  over  and  just  take  a  squint  at  him. 

And  don't  be  afraid  of  the  mater's  displeasure — 

She'd  shake  hands  with  an  ogre  that  noticed  her  treasure. 

B.  B. 


LETTER  Vin. 

JoHK  Robinson,  Esquibb,  to  Thomas  Bbown,  Esquibb. 

It  is  more  than  six  months,  my  dear  Tom,  since  I've  seen 
Tour  not  too  handsome  face.    Where  on  earth  have  you  been  t 
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Though  I  guess  at  the  Squire's  down  in  SusseX|  diverting 

Yourself,  as  of  yore,  shooting,  fishing,  and'  flirting. 

What  about  Letty  Green  ?  It  is  rumour'd  in  town 

TouVe  a  fancy  for  turning  the  Green  into  Brown  ; 

'Twill  be  merely  exchanging  cognomens^  I  ween. 

If  you  make  Letty  bro?m,  you  yourself  will  be  green. 

For  though  wealthy,  and  witty,  and  pretty,  and  young. 

And  accomplished  no  doubt,  she,  'tis  said,  has  a  tongue ; 

And  I'm  told  she  expects,  and  considers  but  proper,  a 

Olose  trap  of  her  own  and  a  box  at  the  opera. 

But,  0,  my  dear  Tom,  I  beseech  you  to  think. 

Ere  to  think  be  too  late,  of  that  life-lasting  link  ; 

On  the  freedom  reflect,  which  if  once  you  resign. 

It  will  never  again  O  my  Thomas  !  be  thine. 

By  the  way,  have  you  called  on  the  Bluebeard  folk  lately  ? 

If  not,  I've  some  news  will  astonish  you  greatly. 

For  there's  a  young  gentleman  just  come  to  town 

Whose  advent  has  turn'd  the  whole  house  upside-down. 

I  called  there  last  week,  and,  like  all  who  have  seen  her. 

Found  Fatima  changed,  not  in  looks  but  demeanour ; 

And  so  gracious — I  really  didn't  think  it  was  in  her — 

She  quite  made  a  point  of  my  staying  to  dinner. 

And  when  I  referred  to  my  velyeteen  toggery, 

lu  excuse,  she  replied,  with  a  smile  full  of  roguery. 

The  meaning  of  which  'twas  no  puzzle  to  guess, 

'*  The  last  time  you  dined  here  you  came  in  undress, 

And,  to  me,  seemed  the  merriest  man  at  the  table — 

So  you'll  stop,  and  I'll  send  round  your  horse  to  the  stable.'* 

Very  charming  she  looked,  with  her  babe  in  her  lap. 

And,  in  truth,  my  dear  Tom,  he's  a  fine  little  chap  ; 

Such  brave  limbs  that  I  thought,  for  so  Fancy  will  cheat  us, 

I  saw  Hercules  giving  the  snakes  their  q-uieiAis, 

By  the  way,  Tom,  you  never  returned  me,  you  wretch  ! 

My  copy  of  Reynolds'  original  sketch — 

I  had  two,  but  sent  one  to  the  ^British  Museum, 

With  two  more  by  Sir  Josh — you  should  go  there  and  see  'em. 

Mama  was  much  pleased  when  I  noticed  her  boy, 

And  most  grateful  to  find  that  I'd  brought  him  a  toy — 

A  small  drum,  with  a  handle  and  some  dozen  shot  in  it : 

He  seemed  puzzled,  at  first,  what  on  earth  it  had  got  in  it. 


*Fac-simile8 of  the  original  sketches  in  red  dhaUc    The  Infant  Hexooles,  The 
Snake  in  the  Grass,  etc. 
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But  shook  it  at  last,  with  a  detennination 

And  energy  fatal  to  all  oonveraation. 

Then  in  came  the  host,  tall  and  stalwart  Barbe-Ueue  ; 

Kias'd  hit  wife  and  the  boy^  and  said  "  Jack,  how  d*ye  do  V 

Both  mama  and  papa  were  exceedingly  chatty — 

She  addressed  him  as  ''Beardie/'  and  he  called  her  ''Fatty." 

Her  face  had  lit  up  at  his  step  on  the  stairs, 

All  which  argued  a  much  improved  state  of  affairs. 

Little  master  dined  with  us,  stuck  up  in  a  high  chair, 

Which,  on  my  petitioui  was  set  next  to  my  chair. 

I  get  on,  as  you  know,  well  with  all  little  folks. 

And  I  really  belieye  he  took  some  of  my  jokes. 

My  jokes  are,  in  fact,  so  remarkably  mild 

They  may  safely  be  taken  by  any  small  child. 

'Twas  a  pleasant  reunion,  we  all  were  so  merry 

(We'd  the '  34  port,  and  the '  23  sheny)  ; 

And,  with  strictest  injunctions  to  come  again  soon, 

I  rode  home  by  the  light  of  a  full  harvest  moon. 

Thinking  much  of  my  visit — it  seem'd  all  so  strange — 

And  wond*ring  what  spell  could  have  wrought  such  a  change, 

I  thought  was  it  the  sense  of  a  peril  o'er-past. 

That  the  hour  of  that  peril  might  have  been  her  last  1 

Or  again  'twas,  it  may  be,  for  aught  we  can  tell. 

That,  in  Fatima's  heart,  there  was,  look'd  up,  a  well 

Of  fathomless  love,  waiting  but  to  be  free  ; 

And  this  little  fellow  has  come  with  the  key. 

All  this,  I  suppose,  is  what  you'd  term  trash. 

Or,  to  use  your  own  classical  term,  balderdash  ; 

But  life  has  two  sides,  Tom,  a  dark  and  a  sunny  one  ; 

And  thought  has  two  phases,  a  grave  and  a  funny  one. 

There's  a  time,  my  dear  friend,  for  the  great  and  the  small  things, 

To  laugh  and  be  grave— there's  a  season  for  all  things. 

These  are  not  what  you're  pleased  to  call  some  of  my  fancies, 

For  they  come  on  authority  greater  than  man's  is  ; 

And  he  is  a  blockhead  or  knave,  in  my  eyes. 

Who'd  exorcise,  as  spectres,  grave  thoughts  when  they  rise. 

I  should  add,  what  I'd  almost  forgotten, — ^to-night 

Sister  Anne  sat  at  dinner,  the  next  on  my  right ; 

She's  not  really  a  bad  style  of  woman  at  all, — 

Her  hand  and  her  foot  are  remarkably  small ; 

She  has  very  nice  eyes,  and  a  cheek  like  a  rose ;~ 

A  sweet  mouth,  and  a  mest  irreproachable  nose ; 

And  a  neat  little  figure.     She  plays  very  finely 

On  the  harp  and  piano,  and  sings  most  divinely. 
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She  talk'd  much  and  well — ^I,  of  course,  talk'd  my  best. 
And  I  thought,  enirt  noua^  she  seem'd  rather  imprest. 

P.S. — If  you  fancy  I'm  smitten,  pray  banish  the  thought, 
An  old  bird,  such  as  I,  is  too  shy  to  be  caught. 


J.  R. 


J.  lU 


LETTER  IX. 

Blubbsa&d  to  John  Robiksgn,  Esquirb. 

We  were  charmed  with  your  visit,  dear  Jack,  t'other  night. 

And  hope  you  got  back  to  the  Manor  all  right. 

We  were  glad  you'd  a  moon  so  resplendent — ^but.  Jack  ! 

Where  did  you  pick  up  that  magnificent  hack  ? 

Such  shape,  and  such  povrer,  and  so  easy  to  handle  ! 

I've  not  one  in  my  stud  fit  to  hold  him  a  candle. 

1  need  scarcely  say,  for  I  saw  your  delight. 

That,  post  tot  naufragia,  things  have  come  right ; 

As  they  frequently  do,  if  you  let  them  alone. 

And  I,  as  you  know,  throughout  made  little  moan  ; 

Into  your  ear  alone  did  I  pour  my  sad  ditty, 

For,  alas  !  for  the  hen-peck'd  the  world  has  scant  pity  ; 

And  what  little  they  have  is  so  tinctured  with  scorn. 

That  it's,  of  the  two  evils,  the  worse  to  be  borne. 

Besides,  it's  a  maxim  I've  stuck  to  through  life. 

Never  strive  with  a  woman — above  all,  your  wife. 

Only  think  of  the  torment,  at  mom,  noon,  and  night. 

To  wage  an  incessant  and  unequal  fight. 

'Tis  but  beating  the  air,  Jack,  for  when  all  is  said, 

Oomes  the  question,  Cui  bono  f  you  can't  punch  her  head^ 

And,  unlike  when  you're  getting  the  worst  in  the  fray 

On  the  fair  field  of  battle,  you  can't  run  away. 

Once  under  the  yoke,  there's  no  choice  but  to  wear  it — 

All  a  husband  can  do  is  to  just  grin  and  bear  it. 

But  my  troubles,  thank  heaven  !  belong  to  the  past ; 

And  Peace,  so  long  banish'd  my  dwelling,  at  last 

Has  folded  her  wings,  and  is  perch'd  by  my  hearth, 

And  there  lives  not  a  happier  man  on  this  earth. 

My  Fatty's  a  model  house-wife,  and  be  sure 

There's  less  waste  in  the  kitchen,  more  doles  to  the  poor. 

With  a  basket  'mongst  whom  she's  all  day  on  her  legs. 

Like  an  old  woman  trudging  to  market  with  eggs. 

And  then  she's  so  grateful  for  all  that  is  done 

For  herself  ;  and  still  more,  for  her  dear  little  son. 
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And  -wifchal  she's  so  merry.     Bat,  I  say,  old  man, 
Fatty  tells  me  youVe  grown  rather  sweet  upon  Anne. 
I  don't  ask  your  confession,  but  merely  remark 
That^  if  you're  resolred  on  the  leap  in  the  dark 
(For  such  marriage  is,  in  nine  cases  of  ten  ; 
'  It  is  true,  Jack,  of  women  nofc  less  than  of  men), 
I  hAve  known  her  some  years,  and  believe  that  a  man 
May  do  very  much  worse  than  make  choice  of  dear  Anne  ; 
She  is  true  as  the  sun, — and  well-bred — ^rather  clever  ; 
And,  once  loving  a  man,  she  would  love  him  for  ever. 
You  may  have,  I  should  add,  a  queer  mother-in-law, 
Who  won't  give  her  a  sous,  but  you  won't  care  a  straw. 
Tet^  although  the  old  lady  cuts  down  the  supplies 
To  the  minimwn  point,  there'll  be  tin  when  she  dies. 
Now^  you  very  well  know  that  I'm  not  a  matchmaker,  , 

But  if  she  will  have  you,  you'll  do  well  to  take  her. 
Now  don't  breathe  a  word  of  this,  Jack,  on  your  life. 
Or  you'll  get  me  into  a  sad  scrape  with  my  wife. 
And  now  for  your  visit  I  thank  you  again. 
And  for  all  your  kind  sayings,  which  made  Fatty  vain. 
You  won  golden  opinions,  and  if  I  repeated 
The  fine  things  said  of  you,  you'd  be  just  as  conceited. 
And  as  for  young  master,  that  terrible  rattle 
You  brought  has  given  rise.  Jack,  to  more  than  one  bat4e  ; 
And  about  its  possession  he  makes  such  a  stand. 
That  he  won't  go  to  sleep  without  it  in  his  hand. 
I  declare,  although  yielding,  I  own,  to  his  tears. 
That  Jack  Bobinson's  drum  splits  the  drum  of  my  ears. 
But  Fatty  defends  it,  and  says  'tis  the  toy 
Of  all  others  she  wished  for  her  dear  little  boy. 
Now  good  night,  my  dear  Jack,  come  and  dine  with  us  soon — 
Say  one  day  next  week  ;  there'll  be  still  half  a  moon. 

B.  B. 


LETTER  X. 

John  Robiksok,  Esquire,  to  Tom  Bbown,  Esquikx. 

My  Thomas,  my  Thomas,  O  what  can  I  say  to  you  ? 

I'm  afraid  I've  behaved  in  a  very  bad  way  to  you  ; 

I've  preach'd,  O  how  strongly,  that  wedlock's  a  bad  thing. 

And  I've  just  be^n  and  gone  and  done  the  same  mad  thing. 

For  though  the  afiair's  not  come  off,  it  may  be 

Very  safely  set  down  as  &faii  accompli. 
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But^  dear  Tom,  as  a  friend,  youll  be  anxious,  no  donbt. 

About  this  catastrophe.     Thus  it  fell  out : 

I  declare  to  you,  Thomas,  as  I  am  a  sinner, 

I  had  not  the  least  thought,  when  I  sat  down  to  dinner 

With  Anne  (you  know  Anne,  Fatty's  sister)  beside  me. 

That  such  a  misfortune  as  this  would  betide  me. 

But  I  found,  when  I  left,  an  unwonted  sensation — 

Not  exactly  a  pain,  but  an  odd  palpitation  ; 

When  I  got  to  the  Manor,  my  housekeeper,  Brush, 

Said,  ''Tour  face,  deary  me,  sir,  is  all  of  a  flash.** 

I  told  her  my  symptoms,  which  perfectly  idu>ok*d  her. 

And  she  begg'd  me  to  seud  ofif  at  once  for  the  doctor ; 

Who  came — stethoscoped  me.  ''  Hum,  ha  !  palpitation  ? 

Off  your  feed  ?     So  I  thought.     Any  cold  perspiration  ? 

Ha  !  and  pray  when  and  where  did  you  first  feel  the  pain  T  " 

'*  At  dinner  at  Bluebeard's."     ''  Don't  go  there  again. 

There  is  something,  I  know,  in  the  air  of  that  part 

Which  takes  a  peculiar  effect  on  the  heart. 

It's  nothing  organic— don't  fancy  that  there  is — 

You  don't  want  my  physic — run  over  to  Paris, 

Or  Vienna,  or  Rome."    I  obeyed  to  the  letter, 

Took  the  three,  and  returned — worse  rather  than  better. 

I  rode  over  to  Bluebeard's  the  very  next  day, 

And  found  Anne,  who  at  first  look'd  a  little  diitrait ; 

Faltered  out  she  was  glad,  and  the  weather  was  fine, 

Her  face  flushing  over  exactly  like  mine. 

But  at  length  she  calmed  down,  and  our  chat  was  more  free. 

And,  comparing  our  symptoms,  we  found  them  agree. 

We  then  from  one  subject  passed  on  to  another, 

And  Anne  finished  with  ''  John,  you  had  best  see  my  mother ;" 

Whom  I  found  in  her  home,  just  returned  from  conventicle. 

I  explained  that  Anne's  feelings  and  mine  were  identical. 

I  then  told  my  story,  detailing  the  progress 

I  had  made  in  my  suit,  when  she  grinned  like  an  ogress. 

Grimly  gracious,  she  granted  the  boon  I  desired, 

And  said  that  my  marmers  she  alvirays  admired. 

By  which,  in  her  heart,  she  meant  my  broad  lands  ;  . 

And,  at  last,  I  escaped  with  a  shaking  of  hands  ; 

For  the  old  girl  grew  gushy— at  any  rate  tried  it, — 

And  seemed  rather  inclined  for  a  kiss  but  I  %hie'd  it. 

Since  I  wrote  to  you  last,  I  find  matters  have  been 

Made  all  right  between  you  and  the  fair  Letty  Green. 

And  all  this  comes  of  flirting,  my  Thomas !  Ochone  I 

I  guess  we  had  much  better  left  it  alone : 
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'Til  the|>reimer  jpcuy  as  we  fatally  know, 

To  the  precipioe  leading,  and  oyer  we  go. 

But  there's  no  use  in  gloving — for  now  we're  afloat 

With  a  wooden  scuU  each,  p'rhaps,  and  in  the  same  boat. 

We  are  *'  done  for/'  if  not  *^  taken  in  "  past  resistance, 

But  think  of  the  prospect  that  looms  in  the  distance. 

As  for  marriage  per  «e,  'tis  our  fate.   I  don't  heed  it 

So  much  as  the  scenes  that  precede  and  succeed  it : 

0,  the  breakfast !  The  breakfast !  Dear  Tom,  think  of  that ; 

When  you'd  willingly  bury  your  face  in  your  hat, 

To  sit  still  and  be  told  you're  of  all  men  the  best. 

And  be  praised  up  for  virtues  you  never  possees'd. 

And  worse  than  all  this, — ^you  yourself  have  to  rise 

And  be  grateful  for  these  complimentary  lies. 

And  then  think  of  the  parting,  the  mother's  despair. 

The  tears  and  the  sobs  and  the  tearing  of  hair. 

And  think,  in  my  case,  of  the  mother-in-law — 

Such  a  guy  of  a  woman  the  world  never  saw. 

From  the  ^^last  scene  of  all "  O,  how  gladly  I'd  miss  her. 

For  I'm  sorely  afraid  I  shall  have,  Tom,  to  kiss  her. 

Don't  you  think  we  could  manage — 'twere  more  sentimental — 

That  the  two  celebrations  be  co-incidental  ? 

So  each  being  to  each  in  misfortune  a  brother. 

We  could  comfort,  sustain,  and  back  up  one  another. 

And  since,  Tom,  no  means  of  escape  can  be  hit  on. 

We  will  each  meet  our  fate  like  a  man  and  a  Briton. 

J.B. 

P.  S.  It  is  long  since  we  met— quite  an  age  it  appears — 

Do  come  over  and  dine,  and  we'll  mingle  our  tears. 

J.  B^ 
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Pesstmiam;  a  History  and  a  Criti- 
cism. By  James  Sully ,  M.A. 
C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.     1877. 

This  somewhatpondorousvolume 
commences  with  an  inquiry  into 
the  meaning  and  origin  of  the 
tenn  Pessimism.  Pessimism  can- 
not, our  author  tells  us,  be  under- 
stood apart  from  the  antithetic 
mode  of  belief,  viz.,  optimism. 
He  proposes  to  interpret  the  terms 
optimism  and  pessimism  in  their 
widest  meaning. 

*^  Any  theory  which  distinctly  attri- 
butes to  the  world  and  to  human  life 
a  decided  worth,  representing  it  as 
something  good,  beautiful,  or  pleasant, 
will  be  included  under  optimism,  no 
matter  whether  this  doctrine  be  rea- 
soned or  not,  and  no  matter  what 
grounds  may  be  selected  for  ascribing 
this  value  to  the  object.  Similarly, 
pessimism  will  cover  all  doctiines, 
reasoned  or  unreasoned,  which  dis- 
tinctly deny  this  value  to  life,  and 
represent  it  as  something  unworthy, 
unsatisfying,  or  lamentable. '' 

We  could  wish  that  the  term 
"life"  had  been  defined  at  the 
outset,  for  if  it  be  not  limited  to 
mortal  life  this  pessimism  might 
be  an  optimism. 

Haying  thus  stated  the  subject 
of  his  investigation,  Mr.  Sully 
proceeds  to  pass  in  brief  review 
the  various  phases  of  optimism 
and  pessimism  as  recorded  in  the 
history  and  literature  of  nations, 
from  a  remote  antiquity  to  the 
present  time.  He  traces  first  the 
instinctive  or  unreasoned  varieties, 
giving  copious  extracts  from  an- 


cient and  modem  writings,  chiefly^ 
poetical ;  then  he  follows  the  course 
of  the  more  scientific  or  reasoned 
optimism  and  pessimism,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  philosophies  and 
religious  beliefs  of  the  worlds 
Buddhism  he  regards  as  pessimism 

Sure  and  simple,  and  quotes  from 
[ax  Miiller,  '*  True  wisdom  con- 
sists in  a  perception  of  the  nothing- 
ness of  things,  and  in  a  desire  to 
become  nothing,  to  be  blown  out 
to  enter  into  Nirvana."  Nirvana, 
that  is  to  say,  extinction,  as  our 
author  interprets.  The  meaning  of 
Nirvana,  we  would  venture  to 
suggest,  is  a  controverted  point. 
The  appearance  of  solid  form 
results  from  the  combination  of 
light  and  shade.  It  may  be  anni- 
hilated by  extinguishing  the  light 
— it  would  equally  be  annihilated 
could  we  extinguish  the  shadows. 
Similarly  from  our  chequered 
existence  results  the  definitenese 
of  sublunary  life,  which  might  be 
obliterated  by  the  removal  of 
either  opposite  element.  In  the 
very  mingling  of  evil  and  good  we 
catch  a  gleam  of  something  not  so 
very  far  removed  from  optimism. 

With  regard  to  extinction,  we 
are  reminded  of  a  gay  little  friend 
of  ours,  who  the  other  day  ex- 
pressed an  ardent  long^g  for 
annihilation.  The  sentiment  fell 
with  odd  incongruity  from  the  lips 
of  a  child  noted  for  her  merry 
chatter  and  rippling  laugh,  and  a 
certain  faculty  of  sympathetic 
delight  in  all  glad  life,  whether 
of  man  or  beast,  insect  or  blossom. 
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We  asked  her  what  caused  so 
49trange  a  desire.  **  Well,"  she 
replied,  "  children  have  their  own 
troubles,  and  they  are  just  as  real 
to  them  as  grown-up  people's,  but 
they  only  get  laughed  at,  and  they 
are  made  to  do  a  great  many 
things  that  they  don't  approve  of. 
Children  are  treated  with  g^eat 
injustice  by  '  g^wn-ups,*  I  con- 
sider, and  I  had  much  rather  be 
annihilated  than  have  to  live." 
We  asked  the  little  pessimist  what 
it  was  in  the  idea  of  annihilation 
that  was  so  attractive  to  her. 
^*  Ah,"  said  she,  with  dancing 
eyes,  '*  it  would  be  so  beautiful  to 
float  away  like  a  cloud,  and  be 
dissolved  in  the  sunshine ; "  and 
she  waved  her  slender  hands  as  if 
following  the  eddying  vapour. 
We  laughed ;  the  mystery  was 
fathomed;  it  was  not  extinction, 
but  freedom  and  expansion  she 
craved. 

Coming  down'  to  the  modern 
German  school,  Mr.  Sully  gives 
us  an  interesting  account  of  the 
founder  of  the  popular  pessimistic 
school,  Arthur  Schopenhauer,  bom 
1788.  He  is  represented  as  a  man 
of  singularly  morbid  and  misan- 
thropic character.  His  natural 
melancholy,  due  probably  to  some 
form  of  hereditary  brain-disease, 
was  aggravated  by  the  apathy 
with  which  his  earlier  works  were 
received.  His  main  ideas  are 
contained  in  a  treatise  entitled 
*'  The  World  as  Will  and  Intellec- 
tual Eepresentation."  We  should 
like  to  give  some  extracts  to  shew 
the  strange  chains  of  reasoning 
and  gloomy  conclusions  of  Scho- 
penhauer and  his  disciples,  among 
whom  Hartmann  was  the  most 
notable,  but  space  forbids.  The 
second,  and  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  book  is  occupied  by 
Mr.  Sully's  own  investigations  into 
the  problem.  It  is  somewhat 
heavy  literature  for  the  c^eneral 
reader,  but  doubtless  it  will  afford 


a  treat  to  those  who  delight  to 
tread  in  the  slow  steps  of  severe 
logic.     One  by  one  he  examines 
and  demolishes  the  delusive  arma- 
ments of  pessimism,  and  one  Dy 
one  he  dissipates  the  bright  illu- 
sions  of  optmiism.     He  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  imposnble 
to    determine    whether    pleasue 
exceeds    pain,   if   we  attempt  to 
measure    numan   life   directly  in 
terms  of  single  pains  and  pleasures, 
but  that  if  we  substitute  for  single 
pleasures  the  idea  of  happiness  or 
a  certain  arrangement  of  pleasure, 
it  is  capable  of  solution.     To  the 
question,    '^  Is  happiness  attain- 
able?"  he  responds  by  a  some- 
what qualified  affirmative:   then, 
admitting  the  possibility  of  human 
progress,  however  slow,  he  assures 
us  that    ''As  far  as  we  can  see, 
the  world  will  move  through  '  its 
ringing  grooves  of  change'  long 
enough  for  mankind  to  raise  their 
condition  indeflnitely,  and  to  secure 
for    themselves,   and    even    in   a 
lesser  degree  for  the  lower  animals 
who  are  dependent  on  their  pro- 
tection,  a   mode    of    life    wmch, 
though  far  from  being  a  state  of 
ecstatic  bliss,  will  be  held  by  sober- 
minded  persons  to  have  a  real  and 
even  a  high    value."  ....**  A 
practical    conception    which     lies 
midway  between  the  extremes  of 
optimism    and     pessimism,     and 
which,  to  use  a  term  for  which  I 
am  indebted    to   our  first   living 
woman-writer  and  thinker,  George 
Eliot,  may  be  appropriately  styled 
Meliorism." 

As  we  shut  the  book  a  fragment 
of  an  old  nursery  rhyme  flits  across 
our  mind.  Life,  as  delineated '  by 
our  author,  assumes  a  strongs  re* 
semblance  to  its  hero  : — 

This  is  my  son  Jack,  a  plain-looking 

lad, 
He's  not  very  good,  nor  yet  very  bad. 

He  has  taken  lately  to  looking  at 
himself  in  the  glass. 
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Sleepy  Shetches — or  how   we  live 
4ind  how  we  do  not  live—from  Bombay. 
Xiondon :    Sampson    Low    &  Co. 
1877. 

Tliis  is  an  unpretentious  little 
T'olume.  of  no  remarkable  power, 
of  no  pre-eminent  gifts  of  style; 
but  it    possesses,  nevertheless,  a 
-wonderful  interest.     It  is  written 
"by  an  ordinary  man,  gifted  with 
the  not  very  ordinary  faculty  of 
eyesight  for  what  is  around  him. 
The  merit  of  the  book  is  its  evident 
iaithfulness,  its  thorough  reality. 
A  few  such  books,  written  not  only 
in  Bombay,  but  in  the  other  tre- 
sidencies,   in  the  remoter  inland 
districts,    and   in   the  borders   of 
adjoining  territories,  and  the  cloud 
•of    our    ignorance    about     India 
vrould  begin  to   give  way.     We 
should  be  on  the  road  to  learning 
something    more     worth    having 
about  our  giant  possession  than  is 
to  be  found  in  the  most  elaborate 
product  of  the  cultured  essayist  or 
Jiistorian. 

It  would  seem  an  easy  matter 
for  a  powerful  government  to  pro- 
vide us  with  such  simple  collec- 
tions of  sketches  of  common  life, 
but  it  is  in  reality  most  diflB.cult. 
The  report  of  an  official  to  his 
^ivil  head  is  of  an  entirely  different 
stamp-  However  little  he  may 
realise  it,  he  most  usually  is 
writing  to  order — ^to  a  particular 
pattern  or  expectation.  Here  an 
ordinary  business  man  in  India  has 
**  tried  to  shew,  simply,  what  is 
the  life  a  merchant  or  lawyer  com- 
ing from  England  must  expect." 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  could 
proceed  little  beyond  the  other 
Presidencies  in  our  endeavours 
after  intimate  knowledge.  The 
natives,  it  is  found,  have  such  an 
incapacity  for  truth  (it  seems  as  if 
it  could  not  be  called  wilful  men- 
dacity— it  is  so  spontaneous!)  that 
their  own  accounts  would  be 
but  amusing  fables ;  and  where  are 
JBuropeans  to  be  found  able  so 


fully  to  denaturalise  themselves  as 
to  see  the  swarming  life  of  remote 
provinces  with  a  native's  eyes  and 
sympathies?  Where  are  the 
members  of  the  Indian  nobility 
80  divested  of  conventionality,  so 
innocent  of  political  purpose,  as  to 
tell  a  simple,  faithful  story  of  the 
inner  life  of  their  country,  with 
its  aspirations,  its  infinitesimal  but 
cherished  peculiarities,  which  are 
so  difficult  for  the  bluff  English- 
man  to  detect  or  appreciate  ? 

The  author  of  these  "Sleepy 
Sketches,"  which  are  not  reaUy 
sleepy,  says  with  much  propriety — 

"loan  only  write  of  Bombay,  as 
that  is  the  only  ylace  I  have  resided 
in  for  any  time. ' 

If  all  writers  would  confine 
themselves  to  what  they  know,  we 
should  possess  a  vastly  smaller 
and  much  more  valuable  literature. 

The  effect  produced  upon  our 
exile— all  Anglo-Indians,  he  avers, 
feel  themselves  to  be  exiles,  and 
never  become  colonists — is  a 
depressing  pessimism.  He  shall 
tell  the  story  himself : — 

"Of  all  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  life  for  Englishmen  in 
India,  there  is  one  terrible  disad- 
vantage which  I  have  not  dared  to 
deal  with  in  these  sketches.  I  deter- 
mined at  first,  like  a  coward,  to  make 
no  reference  to  it,  knowing  that  all  I 
should  write  would  be  hateful  to  any 
readers  in  England.  But  it  is  on 
this  tliat  home  Englishmen  are  most 
unjust  to  us,  and  at  the  last  moment 
I  feel  bound  to  write.  The  dis- 
advantage is  this,— constant  sadness 
and  burden  from  Hving  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  people,  differing  absolutely 
in  thought,  habit,  and  culture  from 
ourselves,  and  constant  irritation 
from  the  injustice  done  us  by  home 
Englishmen,  in  judging  our  conduct 
to  this  people. 

1  cannot  describe  the  awful  oppres- 
sion I  felt  during  my  first  year  of 
residence  in  India,  from  the  age  and 
changelessness  of  the  country.  The 
face  of  every  native  I  passed  was 
fixed  and  infinitely  calm,  belonging 
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to  no  time,  present,  past,  or  future  ; 
every  native  house  seemed  to  belong 
to  the  soil,  to  have  resulted  neither 
from  cultivation  nor  civilisation  ;  to 
be  of  no  time  present,  past,  or  future, 
and  in  this  changelessness  alone  there 
was  intense  oppression.  All  one's 
ideas  are  connected  with  the  conven- 
tion of  time,  and  in  having  to  judge 
of  things  in  which  time  had  no 
part  I  seemed  as  a  cripple  suddenly 
deprived  of  his  support.  But  the 
oppression  felt  on  first  coming  to 
India  results  not  only  from  this.  The 
most  comforting  belief  that  men  in 
Europe  can  now  have — a  belief  that 
inspires  enthusiasm  in  the  youn^ — 
is  in  the  gradual  advance  of  mankind 
towards  perfection  in  thought  and 
feeling  ;  and  the  close  competition  for 
life,  and  constant  strife  of  opinion  in 
Europe  justifies  such  a  belief.  But 
any  one  imbued  with  such  belief 
must  on  coming  to  India  have  it  de- 
stroyed, or,  at  least,  greatly  weakened. 
The  life  of  the  mass  in  India  suggests 
no  such  theory ;  there  are  not  only 
no  signs  of  advance,  but  no  signs  of  the 
possibility  of  advance.  No  one  living 
in  India,  without  experience  of  other 
countries,  could  have  originated  such 
a  belief.  And  any  one  imbued  with 
belief  in  the  advance  of  mankind,  as 
most  Englishmen  now  probably  are, 
must,  on  coming  to  India  and  residing 
in  the  country,  accept  a  blow  to  his 
belief,  the  effect  of  which  can  never 
be  entirely  recovered." 

As  no  effect  is  producible  with- 
out some  reflex  action,  it  will  be 
interesting  in  the  future  to  see 
what  influence,  if  we  make  way 
with  what  we  caU  the  civilisation 
of  our  Indian  subjects,  they  will 
return  upon  us.  If  we  take 
religion,  for  instance,  we  can  learn 
from  the  following  the  present 
reciprocal  attitude  of  British  and 
Indian  religion : — 

*^  Natives  have  a  prejudice  in 
favour  of  religion,  and,  unfortunately, 
their  commonest  definition  of  an 
Englishman  is  a  man  without  religion. 
...  A  shrewd  native  cannot  under- 
stand a  man's  having  belief  and  yet 
making  no  visible  sacrifice  for  it. 
Chiutamon,    who    willingly  expends 


two-thirds  of  all  he  poasossoi  on  his 
father's  funeral  obsequies ;  Badnidin, 
who  sacrifices  two  yean  of  his  life  for 
a  journey  to  Mecca ;  or  Nouroji,  who- 
says  twenty  prayers  and  malm  ciDt 
hundred  genuflexions  each  day,  can- 
not understand  how  John  Smith 
should  be  deterred  from  his  Sunday's 
worship  by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain, — an 
obstacle  that  never  prevents  John 
Smith's  presence,  day  by  day,  in  hb 
office.  And  there  are  other  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  proselytizing. 

My  munshi,  a  Mohammedan,  gave 
us  one  mominff  a  long  account  of 
what  he  believed,  and  what  leligioas 
observances  he  had  to  follow.  Then 
turning  to  Jones,  he  said, — 

'  And  you  Christian )' 

'Tes;  Protestant,'  replied  J. 
complacently. 

^And  what  you  do?'  asked  the 
munshi. 

J.  puffed  his  pipe  for  a  short  time, 
and  then  said  emphatically^  '  None 
of  your  d— d  cheek  !' 

The  munshi  smiled,  as  is  the  way 
of  munshis,  whatever  answer  is  given 
theiu,  but  he  asked  no  more. 

Jones's  answer  struck  me  as  the 
best,  under  the  ciroumttanoee,  he 
could  give,  but  I  felt  it  was  somewhat 
unsatisfactory.  So  when  the  munahi 
next  came,  I  turned  the  oonyeraation 
to  the  same  subject. 

*  And  how  you  explain  the  Trinity  I 
we  got  no  Trinity,  nothing  to  under- 
stand,' began  the  munshi. 

This  was  not  a  healthy  beginning  ; 
and  I  felt,  at  the  moment,  the  munahi 
had  taken  an  unfair  advantage  ;  and 
I  should  have  liked  to  repeat  to  him 
Jones's  answer  of  the  morning  before. 
But  I  was  estopped  by  my  conduct 
from  doing  tliat.  So  I  tried  to  ex- 
plain, and  ignominiously  failing, 
referred  my  questioner  to  faith ;  and, 
on  his  unkindly  asking  what  that  was, 
I  told  him  no  one  could  understand 
except  those  who  had  it.  This 
silenced  him  for  a  time ;  bat,  as  he 
rose  to  go,  he  said, — 

'  And  all  Christians  got  what  you 
call  faith  ?' 

To  this  I  had  no  suitable  reply^ 
ready,  and  so  gave  him  salaam  gravely. 
And  he  went,  but  with  a  frrin  on  his 
face  for  which — as  a  Christian — I 
should  have  liked  to  kick  him." 
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Between  the  intellectual  Brali- 
min  and  the  orthodox  Christian 
the  colloquy  would  again  have 
been  different,  though  the  elements 
probably  not  less  antagonistic. 

The  main  part  of  this  little  work 
is  naturally  taken  up  with  descrip- 
tions of  life  as  enjoyed  by  Euro- 
peans :  we  have  candid  accounts 
of  climate,  servant  boys,  bunga- 
lows, enervation^  society,  flirtation, 
work,  loafing,  holidays,  taste,  pre- 
tence, scenery,  natives.  The  ac- 
counts of  "picnics,  balls, marriages, 
appointments,  shop,"  salaries  and 
expenses,  will  no  doubt  interest 
many  that  are  looking  with  longing 
eyes  to  an  Indian  civil  appoint- 
ment, a  merchant's  house,  or  a 
place  at  the  Indian  Bar ;  but  the 
simple  faithfulness  of  the  narra- 
tive makes  it  suggestive  of  larger 
areas  of  thought  than  the  personal 
prospects  of  young  exiles,  import- 
ant though  it  be  to  find  good 
work  for  our  willing  hands. 

Here  is  a  truly  foreign  picture 
— ^unless,  indeed,  it  can  be  paral- 
leled by  the  life  of  a  J?aris 
chiffonier : — 

'^  I  noticed  for  many  Sundays,  that 
at  low  water  there  were  invariably 
two  women,  each  with  a  tall  thin 
child  attending  her,  busily  engaged 
at  the  pools  near  our  hed^.  One 
day  I  saw  that  all  brefdcfast-time,  that 
18  for  more  than  an  hour,  one  of  the 
women  had  been  bent  down  over  one 
big  pool,  constantly  throwing  out  the 
water,  as  it  seemed  ;  the  child  stand- 
ing still,  attentively  watching.  So^ 
after  breakfast,  I  went  out  to  see 
what  the  woman  was  doing.  Her 
dress  was  slight,  and  scarcely  con- 
cealed those  parts  it  happened  to 
cover.  She  was  a  well-formed  woman, 
with  strong  and  shapely  limbs.  The 
girl  grinned  at  me,  shewing  her  white 
teeth,  as  I  came  up.  She  was  taU, 
but  evidently  very  young,  and  cer- 
tainly, from  her  form,  had  not  lived 
on  a  diet  of  rice.  Most  children  live 
entirely  on  rice,  and  the  invariable 
result  is  that  they  have  fat,  swelling 
stomachs.     The  woman  took  no  notice 


of  my  approach,  but  went  on  work- 
ing. She  was  standing  in  what  had 
been  a  deep  pool  of  sea- water;  but 
by  h<)r  constant  work  for  the  last  honr^ 
she  had  managed,  with  the  aid  of  a 
thick  piece  of  cocoa-nut  bark,  to  ex- 
pel the  water  and  leave  the  bottom 
bare.  She  rose  up  from  her  bent 
position  soon  after  I  came,  and  stood 
for  a  minute  trying  to  press  out  of  her 
back  its  aches  from  the  hard,  monoto- 
nous work.  She  treated  me  with 
supreme  contempt,  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  my  presence.  She  had 
erected  a  little  dam  to  prevent  the 
water  from  flowing  back  again  into 
the  pool  she  had  emptied,  and  now 
began  to  search  busily  among  the 
stones  and  sand  left  dry.  Thus  she 
captured,  one  by  one,  and  at  no  great 
rate,  certain  fat  little  fishes  not  more 
than  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches 
long,  marked  on  the  back  curiously 
like  an  onyx.  I  stood  watching  for 
ten  minutes  or  more.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  a  small  tea-cup  full  of  these 
little  fishes  had  been  secured,  and  depo- 
sited in  a  little, brown,  small-mouthed 
wooden  bowl  that  the  girl  carried. 
This  was  the  result  of  an  hour  and  a 
halfs  hard,  constant  work.  Every 
day  she  came  to  the  rocks,  and  so 
worked  for  her  breakfast. 

I  had  been  reading  Browning's 
little  poems  by  some  extreme  chance, 
and  dreaming,  over  my  mulligatawny 
Bonp  and  prawn  curry,  of  a  world  of 
brothers  and  sisters  or  husbands  and 
wives ;  but  after,  when  I  stood  look- 
ing at  the  woman,  her  busy  hands 
and  little  heap  of  fishes,  it  seemed 
there  might  be  some  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  fixing  my  ideal  world.  I  felt 
I  shouldn't  like  to  share  the  woman's 
life  and  breakfast,  and  I  knew  she 
wouldn't  share  mine." 

We  conclude  our  extracts  by  a 
lively  picture  of  an  inhabitant  of 
India  not  known  at  home : — 

''  I  feel  lam  almost  guilty  of  injus- 
tice in  not  having  noticed  the  praying 
mantis  in  the  chapter  on  Society.  She 
is  frequently  present  at  the  best 
dinner-parties,  and  is  invariably  far 
more  amusing  than  any  of  the  regu- 
larly invited  guests,  so  that  when  I 
see  her  stalking  fantastically  over  the 
white  cloth,  I  know  at  once  I  shidl 
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not  be  altogether  miserable  for  the 
next  two  or  three  hours. 

Take  a  thin^   very   thin,  straight 
stick,  at  least  two  inches  long,  for  a 
body ;    take  six  other  equally  long 
straight  sticks  for  legs,  each  sti(^- 
leg  having  the  power  of  bending  in 
its  centre  ;  take  a  seventh  short  piece 
of  stick  for  a  neck  and  attenoated 
head,   and  place  therein  two  smtil 
shot  for  eyes,  and  give  this  neck  and 
head  the  power  of  moving  in  every 
stick-like  and  ridiculous  manner  con- 
ceivable.      Join    all    together    and 
colour  the  result  a  bright  light  green. 
Oonvey  into  this  form  of  sticks  the 
spirit  of  Mrs.  Skewton,  Major  Bag- 
stock's  Oleopatoi^  and  you  have  the 
praying  mantis.     I  never  believed  in 
the  transmigration  of  souls  till  I  saw 
this  creature  ;  I  never  believed  that 
Dickens's    characters    had    been    all 
drawn   from    life,   till   I  was  forced 
to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Skewton  exists  even  now  in  the  form 
of  the  praying  mantis.     She  enjoys 
dinner-parties  where  there  is  plenty 
of  colour  and  light,  now  as  much  as 
ever.      She    stalks    along  the  table 
slowly,  raising  her  thin  legs,  wriggling 
her  neck,  and  twisting  in  all  direc- 
tions   her    big    dull    eyes,    with  an 
affectation    of   grace    and    conscious 
belief  in  her  own  powers  of  fascina- 
tion, comical  in  the  extreme.     When 
she  finds  she  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  a  sufficient  audience  she  stops, 
raises  her  two  front  legs,— perhaps  in 
deference  to  her  former  body  I  should 
call  these  arms, — smooths  down  her 
head,   and  then  after  a  short  time 
given  to  experiments,  falls  upon  some 
strange  and   wonderful    attitude   in 
which  she  fixes  herself  for  five  or  ten 
minutes.      There  isn't  the  slightest 
doubt,  that  as  she  stands,  fixed  and 
motionless,  she  believes  all  are  gazing 
on  her  lost  in  admiration.     But  these 
attitudes,  backed  up  by  her  evident 
self-complacency,  are  at  times  so  pre- 
posterous, and  so  ludicrously  resemble 
those  of  Mrs.  Skewton  and  her  living 
sisters,  that  I  have  seen  a  whole  table 
affected  ;  most  struck  by  the  fun  and 
laughing  ;  a  few  hurt  and  offended  by 
the  painful  likeness  to  humanity." 

Bright  though  the  book  before 
ns  is,    it  presents   somewhat  too 


candid  a  portrayal  of  life  for  it  to 
be  altogether  a  happy  one. 

The  Wines  of  the  BMe:  am 
Examination  and  Rrfuiatum  of  ike 
Unfennented  Wine  Theory,  By  Bev. 
A.M.Wilson.  London:  Hamilton, 
Adams  &  Oo.  Edinburgh :  Andrew 
EUiot.     1877. 

It  has  long  been  a  erux  and  a 
sore  trouble  with  the  weU-meaning 
and  orthodox  advocates  of  total 
abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks 
that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  repre- 
sent    some     of     their     principal 
characters  as  drinking  wines.  And 
the  reason  is  obvious.      ''If  the 
venerated  patriarchs   drank    fer- 
mented    liquor,"     the     doubtful 
follower  of  the  teetotal  creed  may 
naturally  inquire,   "  why  may  not 
I  ?  "    And  before  his  plea  can  lose 
cogency,  either  an  index  ej^urya^ 
torius  of  mankind  must  be  made 
for  the  discredited  patriarchs,  or 
it  must  be  proved  that  they  drank 
only  small  oeer  and  the  delicious 
ale  of   Adam,    that    now   in    its 
pristine  purity  is  so  rare.    Having' 
too     g^eat     a     respect    for     the 
patriarchs  to  set  tnem  aside,  the 
advocates     of     teetotalism     have 
endeavoured  to  find  even  in  them 
a  basis  for   an  argmnent    whidi 
shall  fight  for  the  abstinent  cause. 
Arguments,     like    statistics,     are 
only  too  easily  f  oimd  by  any  one 
with  a  good  bias,  while  both  maj 
be  very  fallacioujs  imless  sustained 
on  a  very  broad  basis. 

The  argument  as  we  find  it  in 
the  pamphlets  of  the  total  abstinence 
advocates  (we  do  not  call  them 
temperance  advocates,  for  between 
the  cowardly  renunciation  of  nature 
and  the  gradual  triumph  in  the 
good  fight  over  her  purpoeeful 
temptations  lies  a  wond  of 
difference !),  is  that  there  were  two 
kinds  of  drink  called  wine,  one 
being  natural  grape  iuice,  the 
other  the  same  after  its  deadly 
alcoholic    ferment;     the    former 
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being  unintoxicating  and  so  drunk 
by  the  wise  of  history ;  the  other 
the  terrible  inebriant  whose 
dangerous  allurements  we  know. 
The  unfortunate  weakness  of  the 
argument  is  that  this  natural  grape 
juice  wiU  not  keep  for  more  than 
a  few  days  without  fermenting, 
and  so  evolving  the  dreaded  evil 
spirit  *'  Al-Ghoul."  And  how  then 
could  it  be  tiie  wine  of  general 
use  even  a  week  after  the  grape 
harvest?  This  awkward  fact  it 
has  been  attempted  to  meet  by 
imagining  a  wine  which  would 
not  be  wine  at  all,  but  a  sort  of 
jam  and  water.  Boil  down  the 
grape  juice  until  it  becomes  syrup 
or  jelly,  and  you  have  solid  wine 
ready  for  use  on  being  boiled  or  . 
mixed  with  water.  This  is  the 
argument,  and  in  accordance 
therewith  Homer's  Maronean  wine, 
which,  in  i)oetic  hyperbole,  required 
twenty  waters  to  be  added  before 
mortal  could  safely  drink  it, 
required  such  dilution,  not  to 
temper  its  fire,  but  to  reduce  it  to 
a  state  in  which  it  could  be  dnmk 
instead  of  eaten. 

Alas  for  the  argument! — this 
Maronean  wine  is  the  very  liquor 
with  which  Ulysses  is  represented 
as  intoxicating  the  huge  Cyclops 
Polypheme.  He  did  not  succumb 
to  a  fruit-jelly,  we  may  be  sure. 
That  there  were  fruity  syrups, 
and  even  pastes  and  dried  cakes 
of  condensed  grape-essence  imder 
the  name  of  wine,  is  natural 
enough.  They  were  probably 
used,  as  the  more  heavy  and  syrupy 
wines  of  Spain  at  the  present  day, 
to  enrich  and  flavour  the  lighter 
wines.  Sometimes,  probably,  these 
wine-cakes  were  made  into  a 
basterd  or  made-up  wine  by  being 
mixed  in  a  bowl  with  water  and 
some  powerful  drug.  Something 
of  this  kind  even  our  modem 
processes  can  parallel.  The 
strongest  testimony,  no  doubt,  that 
we  have  as  to  the  general  character 


of  the  ancient  wines  is  to  be  found 
in  the  epithets  and  attributes- 
applied  to  them.  These  accord  in 
the  characteristic  of  cheer-giving 
and  exhilaration,  increased  to* 
unpleasant  over-excitation  and 
evil  sequela  if  the  law  of  self- 
control  is  not  followed,  the  law 
that  every  possible  combination  of 
life  requires  us  to  follow  if  we 
would  not  come  to  harm. 

It  is  argued  that  the  wine  used 
by  Jesus  at  the  Last  Supper  was 
not  intoxicating,  but  was  fresh  ex- 
pressed grape  juice,  on  the  ground 
that  by  the  Passover  regiuations- 
leaven  was  to  be  put  away  from, 
the  house  at  the  time  of  the  feast. 
But  far  stranger  anomalies  have- 
been  found  in  old  customs  than 
that  wine  should  have  been  an. 
exception  to  the  rule  against 
ferment,  which  rule  arose  from  an 
episode  connected  with  daily  food, 
and  had  nothing  originally  to  da 
with  wine.  The  abstainer's  argu- 
ment here  is  drawn  from  the 
assertion  that  unfermented  wine 
only  must  have  been  used  at  the 
ancient  Passover  feast,  since  the 
Jews  are  equally  careful  now,  and 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
wine  is  not  fermented,  frequently 
make  it  for  the  occasion  from  a 
decoction  of  raisins. 

It  is  true  that  such  a  drink  ia 
occasionally  made  by  a  few  families 
among  the  modem  Jews.  But  it 
is  open  to  question  whether  thia 
can  be  regarded  as  a  survival  of 
.  an  old  custom,  or  whether  it  is  not 
rather  due  to  a  mediseval  sec- 
tarianism. Such  might  result  from 
prominence  having  been  given  by 
some  rabbi  at  some  time  or  other 
to  the  fact  of  the  anomaly  of  the 
UBC  of  liquor  that  has  undergone 
fermentation  at  the  period  of  a 
strict  prohibition  of  all  leaven  in 
the  house.  Seeing  how  skilful  the 
rabbis  ever  were  in  meeting  minor 
difficulties  by  ingenious  modes  of 
escape,  we  may  presume  that  some 
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•construction  of  the  law  was  arrived 
4tt  which  would  render  it  un- 
necessary for  a  wealthy  Jew  to 
turn  out  his  entire  wine  cellar  at 
every  recurrence  of  the  Passover 
feast.  An  excuse  occurs  to  us  as 
quite  possible,  that  as  in  matured 
wine  ^ere  is  no  whit  of  leaven  or 
ierment,  on  that  ground  it  might 
well  escape  the  prohibition  against 
actual  leaven.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Passover  wine  generally 
drunk  at  present  by  the  Jews  in 
this  coun^  is  the  Muscat  Lunel, 
a  rich  sweet  wine  not  unlike  that 
of  Smyrna.  There  is  an  obscure 
tradition  as  to  the  vineyard  whence 
it  comes  having  escaped  the 
blessing  of  any  Christian  priest. 
The  Jewish  law  as  to  leaven,  it 
need  scarcely  be  observed,  is 
precisely  the  same  now  as  twenty 
<;enturies  ago. 

To  turn  to  the  work  before  us, 
we  find  in  it  a  very  full  account  of 
the  temperance  and  intemperance 
of  ancient  nations  and  the  qualities 
of  ancient  wines.  The  writer 
considers  in  turn  the  wine-drinking 
of  Persia,  Ethiopia,  Germany, 
Spain,  Carthage,  China,  India, 
Egypt,  Greece,  with  special  refer- 
once  to  ancient  wines  allowed  to 
women,  for  if  there  was  not  a 
sparkling  Moselle,  or  a  young 
vintage  port  for  delicate  dames  of 
Uie  oM  time,  the  Ghreek  lady  had 
her  special  wine  of  aromatic  aroma, 
Iragrant  with  the  perfume  of 
myrrh.  There  is  a  wine  of  a  very 
dijfferent  kind  which  was  the  drink 
of  labourers  and  poor  elderly 
women  among  Hebrews  and 
JRomans,  made  oy  the  addition  of 
water  to  grape-skins  after  their 
passage  through  the  wine  press, 
with  consequent  fermentation. 
This  is  not veryinvitingly  described 
as  "  a  thin,  sour  drink  .  .  .  some- 
thing half  way  between  ginger- 
beer  and  French  vin  ordinaire. 

No  doubt  there  are  sad  cases  of 
disease,  diseasemostlyself-inflicted, 


sometimes  in  great  part  hereditaiy, 
when  the  least  taste  of  intoxicating 
liquor  excites  a  craving  that 
becomes  a  madness.  In  an  ordinary 
case  the  conscientious  will  of  an 
individual  shoidd  be  left  to  prove 
itself  in  every  way  possible  in 
freedom,  without  the  interference 
of  any  other  person.  But  in  caaea 
of  alcoholic  mania  it  would  seem 
justifiable  to  allow  interference,  as 
in  an  ordinaiy  case  of  insanity,  or 
in  the  matter  of  the  sale  of  poison. 
To  a  man  who  has  not  lost  control, 
but  is  in  dang^  of  losing  it,  a 
kindly  waminff— even  the  extreme 
arg^ument  of  me  total-abstinent — 
may  be  of  use ;  but  when  drink 
disease  has  set  in,  the  treatment 
must  be  transferred  to  the  physical 
plane.  If  the  teetotallers  would 
exert  themselves  to  find  the  best 
drug  (forms  of  arsenic  are  worth 
special  study)  to  alleviate  the 
disease  of  drunkeni^ess,  and  h^p 
the  patient  into  a  state  in  which 
he  is  again  a  responsible  beingy 
they  would  not  be  wasting  their 
time.  What  is  required  to  meet 
the  case  is  not  biassed  and  im- 
perfect arguments  against  moderate 
people,  historical  or  otherwise, 
but  a  true  study  and  science  of 
inebriation.*  Let  a  man  of  weak 
will  and  tendency  to  excees  be 
taught  how  best  to  help  himself. 
Where  the  nettle  is,  the  dock  is 
generally  hard  by  if  we  earnestly 
seek  for  it.  The  herb  of  cure  for 
the  devastating  sin  of  drunkenness 
deserves  the  most  earnest  and 
painstakine  search.  Exercise  the 
will  and  aid  it  in  gaining  power, 
both  by  increase  in  its  own 
streng^,  and  by  knowledge  how 
to  meet  its  trials.  To  cut  away 
temptation  in  one  swoop  would  be 
the  worst  mistake  made  with  the 
best  intentions.  What  are  we  here 
for,  if  not  to  grow  in  strength  by 
fighting  with  weakness  ? 

The  work  before  us  makes  one 
fact  dear,   that    the    world    has 
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never  been  without  light  and 
shadow  in  respect  of  the  temptation 
of  drink.  As  there  have  ever  been 
persons  of  unruly  passions,  the 
allowance  of  which  was  yice>  the 
oontrol  virtue,  so  there  have  been 
sobriety  and  intemperance  among 
every  ancient  people.  And  the 
Bible  heroes  do  not  stand  outside 
the  play  of  nature's  laws,  as  a 
narrow  view  of  life  would  seek  to 
place  them. 


Auiohiographieal  lUeolleetions  of 
JSir  John  Botcring,  With  a  brief 
Memoir  by  Lewin  B.  Bowring. 
C.  Kegan  j?aul  and  Co.  London. 
1877. 

In  the  subject  of  this  auto- 
biography and  memoir  we  meet 
an  accomplished  scholar,  a  dis- 
tinguished politician,  a  traveller 
in  many  lands.  The  autobio- 
graphical notes  were  found,  after 
Sir  John  Bowring*  s  death,  among 
his  papers.  Apparently  he  had 
intended  some  day  to  put  them 
into  a  connected  shape,  but  had 
never  done  so.  For  tiie  arrange- 
ment, therefore,  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Lewin  B.  Bowring,  who 
also  has  given  us  the  prefatory 
memoir. 

Adventures  are  to  the  adven- 
turous, it  is  said,  and  certainly  Sir 
John  belonged  to  this  class.  !Pour 
times  he  was  run  away  with  by 
horses,  and  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life;  he  fell  senseless  from  a 
high  wall  on  one  occasion  ;  he 
was  icebound  at  sea  on  another; 
he  was  shipwrecked ;  he  was  robbed 
and  just  escaped  murder  by  high- 
waymen ;  and  once  he  was  poisoned. 
In  addition  to  these  hair-breadth 
escapes,  he  passed  through  sundry 
fevers  and  imprisonments.  After 
such  a  career  we  marvel  to  hear  of 
him  celebrating  his  80th  birthday 
surrounded  by  his  family,  and 
shortly  afterwards  dying  quietly 
in  his  bed,  within  a  stone's  throw 


of  the  house  where  he  was  bom  ; 
his  orbit  complete. 

Sir  John  Bowring  was  brought 
up  as  a  Unitarian.  We  find  the 
following  amusing  reminiscence  of 
the  dock  at  the  meeting-house  he 
attended  iu  his  boyhood : — 

*^  There  was  a  clock — a  broad-faced 
clock — the     movements     of     whose 
minute-hand  it  was  my  comfort  and 
amusement  to  watch  when  the  sermon 
was  particularly  dull,   or  when  my 
thoughts    had    nothing    else  to   do. 
Upon  that  white  field,  with  its  figures 
that  never  moved,  and  its  pointers 
that  were  always  moving,  one  most 
visibly  and  the  other  invisibly,  how 
often  did  my  thoughts  repose.     The 
two  hands  were  thu  images  of  know- 
ledge and  faith.    The  progress  of  one 
I  could  trace  from  '  tick  to  tick ' — of 
the  other  I  only  felt  that  it  moved^ 
but  I  could  convince  myself  that  it 
hfod  moved  if,  for  a  few  minutes  only, 
I  turned  my  eye  away.     Over  the 
dock  was  a  golden  sun  half  emerging, 
but  I  never  knew    whether  it  was 
intended  to  exhibit  the  rising  or  the 
setting  of  the  luminarv.      Opposite 
this  was  the  scythe  of  Death,  gilded 
too.     I  well  recollect  my  affiction 
when,  one  Sunday,  I  discovered  that 
the  blade  of  the  scjrthe  had  falleo^ 
and  nothing  was  left  but  the  handle. 
That  blade  was  never  restored.     I 
think  I  made  some  effort  to  obtain 
its  restoration,   but  its  fall  was  an 
appropriate  lesson,   and  had  its  be- 
coming moraL'' 

From  the  section  entitled  ''Coim- 
tries  Visited,"  under  the  head 
'*  Syria,"  we  select  the  following 
poetical  description  of  the  Sea  cS 
Gktlilee: — 

''  How  beautiful,"  I  exclaimed,  ''i» 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  !  How  beautiful 
the  wild  flowers  on  its  borders  !  beau- 
tiful  the  barren  mountains  on  tiie 
east,  more  beautiful  still  the  green 
valleys  on  the  west!  There  was- 
complete  solitude  on  the  lake— not  a 
boat,  not  a  human  being.  We  sat  on 
its  shore  looking  above  to  Magdala,. 
where  are  the  ancient  graves  hewn 
out  of  the  rock.  As  we  turned  to  the 
lake,  we  witnessed  one  of  the  pheno- 
mena which  frequently  oooor  in  inland 
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lakes.  There  was  a  violent  harrioane 
coming  from  the  opposite  hills,  which 
shook  the  lake  violently,  and  then, 
suddenly  there  was  a  great  calm.  We 
sat  down  to  take  our  meal  by  the  side 
of  a  rivulet  running  into  the  lake,  the 
banks  being  covered  with  flowering 
rhododendrons,  while  I  gathered  some 
of  the  watercresses  which  grew  there 
abundantly.  Everythinglooked  bright 
and  happy,  the  fields  were  filled  with 
oxen,  diere  were  multitudinous  wild 
flowers,  and  numbers  of  green  lizards 
were  running  about  the  rocks.  Most 
of  the  towns,  once  so  thickly  peopled, 
and  of  whose  lary;:e  trade  on  the 
Galilean  Sea  Josephus  speaks,  were 
but  solitudes.  We  entered  Nazareth 
close  by  the  declivity  down  which 
Jesus  passed  through  the  crowd. 
Many  women,  the  ]^ounger  of  them 
very  pretty  (and,  being  Christians, 
they  were  not  veiled),  were  filling 
wi^  water  from  the  wells  the  vessels 
which  they  bore  gracefully  on  their 
heads.  In  the  struts  there  were  loud 
songs  and  music,  and  a  procession 
was  escorting  a  bridegroom  home. 
He  wore  a  white  turban,  and  was 
arrayed  in  handsome  scarlet  garments. 
Multitudes  of  children  followed  the 
trains  of  the  bridegroom  and  the 
bride."  y 

From  the  notes  on  '*  Siam "  in 
the  same  section  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

''He  (the  King  of  Siam)  insisted 
that  the  vulgar  errors  which  are  pre- 
valent in  Siam  now,  as  they  were 
formerly  in  Europe,  are  not  warranted 
by  the  earlier  revelations  of  Qautama, 
who  lived  about  the  time  of  Oonf  ucius 
and  Herodotus,  and  is  deemed  the 
last  incarnation  of  Booddha  mani- 
fested to  the  world.  It  is  remarkable 
that  a  similar  philosophic  spirit  dis- 
tinguishes the  reformed  Brahmins  of 
India,  who  repudiate  the  corruptions 
found  in  the  Shilstras,  and  aver  that 
there  is  no  authority  for  such  adulte- 
rations in  the  more  ancient  and  far 
more  sacred  books,  the  Yedas.  Among 
the  Reformed  Hebrews,  there  is  a 
similar  determination  to  reject  the 
teachings  of  the  Talmud,  as  having  no 
Divine  authori^,  whije  even  in  the 
Christian  Churdi,  many  are  bringing 
into  the  field  of  discussion  opinions 


which,  a  few  centuries  ago,  wcmld 
undoubtedly  have  been  deemed  hetero- 
dox and  heretical  In  China,  the 
learned  Confucians  \xeaA  with  utter 
contempt  the  hundreds  of  volumeB  of 
legendary  rubbish  which  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Booddhist  and 
Tamst  priests.  In  fact,  a  new  spizU 
of  religious  investigation  pervades  the 
whole  Eastern  and  Western  wiirid, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  centoiiesy 
will  no  doubt  modify  opinions  now 
deeply  rooted  and  widely  spread." 

The  sketches  of  various  celebri- 
ties shew  that  insight  into  character 
and  correct  judgment  of  men  which 
rendered  Sir  John  Bowring  so 
able  a  diplomatist. 


Ancient  Music  of  Ireland.  Se- 
lected from  the  Petrie  OoUectioii, 
and  arranged  for  the  Piaao£arte 
by  Francis  Hoffmann.  Publiahed 
by  Messrs.  Pigott  and  Co.,  113, 
Gfrafton  Street,  Dublin. 

With  the  volume  now  published 
by  Messrs.  Pigott,  the  series  of 
Irish  national  airs  commenced  by 
Bunting  in  the  year  1792  is  at 
last  complete,  and  we  rejoice  to 
feel  that  all  tiie  authentic  melo- 
dies hitherto  gathered  'by  tarust- 
worthy  collectors  throughout  the 
country  have  now  been  saved  from 
oblivion.  The  volume  before  v& 
contains  208  airs,  which  number, 
when  added  to  those  previoualy 
published,  makes  in  all  about 
seven  hundred.  The  results  ol 
Bunting's  labours  were  given  to 
the  world  in  three  separate  to- 
lumes,  respectively  appearing  in 
the  years  1796,  1809,  and  1840. 
These  have  been  followed  up  by 
the  two  smaller  collections  of  Joyce 
and  Levey,  but  the  labours  of  Dr. 
Petrie  form  the  crowning  effort  of 
aU  workers  in  this  particalar 
branch  of  Irish  art  A  Society 
for  tiie  Preservation  and  PaUica- 
tion  of  the  Melodies  of  Ireland 
was  formed  in  Dublin  twenty-six 
years  ago,  under  whose  auspices 
a  volume,    containing    147    aira. 
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being  a  portion  of  those  collected 
"by  Dr.  JPetrie,  was  published  in 
Uie  year  1855,  but  owing  to  many 
causes  the  effort  to  carry  on  the 
work  had  to  be  abandoned,  and 
fiince  then  the  remainder  has  lain 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Petrie's  family 
and  friends,  who  finally  entrusted 
the  arrangement  and  editing  of 
the  work  to  Mr.  Francis  Hoffmann, 
of  Dublin.  We  are  much  mis- 
taken if  the  result  of  his  dis- 
interested labours  be  not  accepted 
with  gratitude  by  others  as  well  as 
Irishmen.  It  must,  we  think,  be 
.acknowledged  by  all  well-informed 
musicians  as  a  great  boon  that 
these  airs  are  now  united  to 
well-considered  harmonies,  which 
in  no  sense  interfere  with,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  serve  to  develope  their 
individuality.  We  have  the  au- 
thority of  Liszt  (perhaps  the 
^eatest  arranger  of  music  for  the 
piano  that  ever  lived)  for  stating 
that  the  arrangement  of  the  na- 
tional melodies  of  any  country  is 
a  task  requiring  no  small  skill 
and  musical  knowledge.  The  pre- 
servation of  simplicity,  with  the 
addition  of  just  such  an  amount  of 
fine  harmonisation  as  will  intensify 
without  exaggerating  the  character 
•of  the  air,  and  be  subservient  to 
the  meaning  and  sentiment  of  the 
melody,  requires  no  little  tact  and 
scientific  knowledge  in  the  ar- 
ranger, combined  with  sympathy 
with  and  reverence  for  the  national 
genius  by  which  such  music  was 
inspired.  In  these  points  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Mr. 
Hoffmann's  arrangements  far  ex- 
ceed those  in  the  previous  publica- 
tions to  which  we  have  already 
.alluded.  Much  depends  on  the 
way  in  which  these  melodies  are 
played,  and  we  would  here  only 
remind  those  who  make  the  effort 
of  the  memorable  words  of  George 
Sand,  **  The  art  of  singing  is  the 
same  on  aU  instruments."  We 
laiAj  add,  of  recitation  also,  since 


in  many  phrases  of  these  melodies 
we  meet  with  passages  which  are 
pure  recitative,  wherein  the 
questions  as  to  time  and  accentua- 
tion can  only  be  decided  by  the 
player's  judgment  and  feeling. 

Now  that  the  labours  of  col- 
lectors have  placed  so  large  a  body 
of  Irish  melodies  within  reach,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  these  may  prove 
a  real  source  of  inspiration  to 
poetical  writers,  who  wul  do  well  to 
translate  into  words  the  sentiment 
of  many  of  those  melodies  whose 
mere  names  are  full  of  poetry,  such 
as,  **When  she  answered  me  her 
voice  was  low."  **  There  is  a  lone 
houBe."  **  Scorching  is  this  love." 
"  I  wish,  I  wish,  but  I  wish  in 
vain."  "  The  Song  of  the  Ghost." 
''The  Eagle's  Whistle."  "The 
Sonff  of  the  Woods."  ''The 
Banks  of  Daisies."  While  the 
last-mentioned  are  full  of  buoyant 
and  idyllic  grace,  the  lullabies  are 
imbued  with  the  very  spirit  of 
maternal  tenderness.  In  her  fu- 
neral chants  and  lamentations, 
Ireland  stands  pre-eminent  among 
Celtic  nations,  and  we  should 
point  to  Nos.  191,  51,  84,  and  152, 
as  singularly  expressive.  Eight 
hymn  tunes,  collected  by  Dr. 
Petrie  in  congregations  among 
the  most  remote  districts  of  Ire- 
land, have  been  placed  together 
by  Mr.  Hoffmann  at  the  close  of 
the  volume.  At  pages  130  and  1 32 
we  find  airs  that  are  admirably 
fitted  for  adaptation  to  the  Sanc- 
tus  and  Kyrie.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  mark  the  reappearance 
of  her  native  sacred  music  in 
the  devotional  assemblies  of  Ire- 
land, blending  the  religion  of  her 
present  with  her  past  through 
means  of  those  simple  strains  that 
were  bom  of  a  time  when  her  fer- 
vent faith  shed  its  rays  through 
Western  Europe. 

Ireland  has  not  yet  seen  the  task 
completed  which  was  so  well  begun 
by  Moore,  of  wedding  her  melo- 
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dies  to  verse  as  perfect  as  the  music 
itself.  There  are  living  writers, 
such  as  Samuel  Ferguson  and 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  the  genius  of 
whose  poetry  is  as  Irish  as  these 
melodies,  and  who,  at  all  events, 
have  invested  the  wild  legends  of 
Ireland  with  the  grace  and  sweet- 
ness of  their  own  natures,  never- 
theless we  can  seldom  link  their 
songs  and  ballads  with  any  special 
air.  Let  us  hope  that  they,  and  also 
such  writers  as  Alfred  Graves,  and 
William  Allingham,  and  Arch- 
bishop Trench,  may  yet  supply 
the  want,  and  that  as  they  grow 
familiar  with  these  strains  tiieir 
spirits  may  be  kindled,  and  their 
art  gain  individuality  by  draughts 
of  inspiration  from  native  sources 
of  music. 


Provirhs  in  Porcelain  and  Other 
Veraea.  By  Austin  Dobson.  C. 
Kegan  Paul  &  Co.     1877. 

An  explanation  of  Mr.  Dobson's 
title  will  shew  the  class  of  poetry 
to  which  his  work  belongs.  Two 
friends  with  "taste  for  old 
costume "  are  found  **  in  some 
soft-lighted  room, "  and  grow 
eloquent  and  half-pathetic  over 
some  specimens  of  rare  old 
crockery.  Anon  they  begin  to 
speculate  upon  the  figures  upon 
the  plates;  here  are  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses,  there  are  ladies 
of  the  aneien  rigime,  all  filling  their 
little  parts  in  some  small  drama 
of  life ;  what  is  their  story  ? 

The  depiction  of  such  imag^ary 
scenes  as  these  forming  the  main 
contents  of  **  Proverbs  in  Porce- 
lain," it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Dobson 
belongs  to  the  class — not  a  very 
large  one  if  we  ignore  composers 
of  rubbish— of  writers  of  vera  de 
aooiiU, 

For  a  singer  of  this  class  to 
merit  notice  he  must  do  his  work 
well.  A  poet  of  great  imaginings 
and  wondrous  leap  of  thought  is 


sometimes  pardoned  for  breach  of 
poetic  rule;    a    writer  of    "airy 
nothing"  must  do  his  woik  ta 
exquisite  perfection.     Mr.  Dobaon 
may  claim  to  weave  with  a  chaim 
which  makes  his  poetical  fandea 
as  elegant  as  the  vravy  lines  and 
rainbow  colours  of   artistic  glaaa 
ware.    But  we  are  soon  surfeited 
with  daintiness,  and  Mr.  Dobeon, 
having  the    power  of   produciiig 
sterner  stuff,  should  think  wellleet 
he  give  us  too  many  verseemoolded 
superbly  out  of  foam.     A  quality 
of    French    humour,    to    match 
French  models  of  verse,  is  taken 
up  with  some  success.    **  The  Idyl 
of  the  Carp  "  has  something  in  it 
Would  that  as  much  can  be  said 
for  *'  In  Town,"  which  is  a  mere 
tattr  de  force  in  the  placing  of  linee 
and  rhymes,  like  a  difficult  exerdae 
on  the  piano.      Here  is  a  piece 
of    another;    a    piece     is    quite 
enough : — 

When  I  aaw  you  last,  Boae, 
You  were  only  so  high  ; — 
How  fast  the  time  goes  ! 

Like  a  bud  ere  it  blows, 
Tou  just  peeped  at  the  aky, 
When  I  saw  you  last.  Rose  ! 

Now  your  petals  unclose. 
Now  your  May-time  is  nigh ; — 
How  fast  the  time  goes  ! 

There  are  two  or  three  poems  in 
the  volume  which  are  poems  and 
more  than  pretty  lingual  artifices. 
One  is  "A  Tale  of  Polypheme" 
which  is  too  long  to  quote ;  another 
"  The  Prayer  of  the  Swine  to 
Circe."  The  following  is  brief  and 
touching : — 

ThB  CHILD-MnSIOIAK. 

He  had    played    for    his    lordship  ft 
levee. 
He  had  played  for  her  ladyship's 
whim, 
Till  the  poor  httle  head  was  heavy, 
And  the  poor  little  brain   would 
swim. 
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And  the  face  grew  peaked  and  eerie. 
And  the  liurge  eyes  strange    and 
bright, 
And   they   said— too  late — "He    is 
weary  ! 
He  shall  rest   for,  at   least,   To- 
night I" 

Bnt  at  dawn,  when  the  birds  were 

waking, 

As  they  watched  in  the  silent  room, 

With  the  sound  of  a  strained  oord 

breaking, 

A  something  snapped  in  the  gloom. 

^was  a  string  of  his  violoncello. 
And  they  heard   him  stir  in  his 

bed: — 
' '  Make  room  for  a  tired  little  fellow. 
Kind  God  !"— was  the  last  that  he 

said. 


The  BattU  of  the  Standard,    By 
W.  A.  GKbbs.    London. 

Many  years  ago,   a  writer    at 
whom    it    is  very   easy    for    the 
meanest  of  us  to  sneer,  but  whose 
**  wise  saws  and  modem  instances  " 
it  is  sometimes  difficult   for  the 
wisest  of  us  to  disprove,  wrote  as 
follows  : — "  I  suppose    the    chief 
bar  to  the  action  of  imagination, 
^uid  stop  to  all  greatness  in  this 
present  age  of   ours,  is  its  mean 
^nd  shallow  love  of  jest  and  jeer, 
80  that  if  there  be  in  any  fi^ood  and 
lofty  work  a  flaw  or  failing,  or 
^uidipped  vulnerable  part  where 
sarcasm  may  stick  or  stay,  it  is 
caught  at,   and  pointed  at,    and 
buzzed  about,  and  fixed  upon,  and 
«tung  into,  as  a  recent  wound  is 
by  flies,  and  nothing  is  ever  taken 
seriously  nor  as  if  it  was  meant,  but 
■always,  if  it  may  be,  turned  the 
''^rong  way,  and  misunderstood; 
ftiid  while  tiiis  is  so,  there  is  not, 
iior  cannot  be,  any  hope  of  achieve- 
ment of  high  things;   men   dare 
not  open  their  hearts  to  us,  if  we 
are  to  broil  them  on  a  thorn-fire." 
It  requires  a  little  courage,  now-a- 
^ays,  to  publicly  avow  oneself  a 
believer  in  Mr.  Buskin — especially 
^ce  his  differences  with  the  book- 


selling trade — ^but  these  words  are 
his. 

Was  there  ever  a  more  prosaic 
age  than  ours — ^in  the  worst  sense 
of  the  term  ?    Our  grandmothers 
were  prosaic  in  their  way ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  lived  what  in  these 
days    of    fastness    and    frivolity 
would  be  called  a  dull  life.    They 
could  and  did  make  their    hus* 
bands'  shirts,  and  stockings,  and  so 
forth;  they  were  cunning  in  the 
construction  of  pastnr  and  sweets ; 
they  had  very  defined  notions  as  to 
the  proper  mode  of  managing  the 
house,  as  to  cookery,  their  duty  to 
GK>d  and  their  neighbour,  and  so 
forth.    But  the  poor,   benighted 
creatures  had    not   many    books 
— ^true,  they  read  what  they  had, 
which  were  good  ones ;  they  could 
not  prattle  glibly  about  art,  whether 
they    understood    it   or    not ;    in 
short,  they  were    **bad  style" — 
perhaps    diey   do    not    regret   it 
now.  But  we,  their  grandcmldren, 
live  in  a  superior  age;  we  have 
superior  intelligence ;  we  can  read 
the  reviews  of  **  Queen  Mary,"  or 
**Erectheus,"   or   **Fifine  at  the 
Fair,"  and  so  talk  about  the  books 
as  if  we  had  read  them,   which 
does  quite  as  well,  or  even  better, 
since  we   are   saved  unnecessary 
trouble.     It  is  unnecessary.     For 
what  do  nine   people  out  of  ten 
really    care    about    poetry  ?     To 
how  many  cheeks  does  it  bring 
a    sudden    blush   of    surprise   or 
delifi^ht?    to   how  many  eyes  the 
sudden     delicious     tears,    which 
would  be  the  poet's  sweetest  guer- 
don could  he  but  see  them  ?    We 
are  now  ashamed  of  our  best  feel- 
ings, even  when  we  have  them, 
and  there  can  be  no  true  poetry 
where   feeling  is  debarred  from 
expression.      If    there     be    any 
characteristics  more    than   others 
distinguishing  this  time,  they  are 
false  shame,    mock-modesty,  and 
the  greed  of  wealth.   False  i^ame 
— why,  we  are  so  refined  that  we 
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must  not  even  own  to  liaving 
hearts !  A  man  shall  be  ashamed 
to  kiss  his  own  mother  in  public, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  father  or 
his  fnend.  Forsooth,  he  must  be 
ashamed  of  his  own  emotions. 
Then  for  mock-modesty;  we  are 
so  very  pure  that  we  cannot  bear 
to  hear  Dame  Quickly  tell  how 
Falstaff  cried  out  **God"  three 
times,  but  must  needs  change  the 
word  to  "  Heaven ; "  yet  do  but 
read  some  of  our  suggestive  three- 
volume  novels !  As  for  the  greed 
of  eain,  it  needs  no  word  of  mine 
to  shew  how  terribly  that  is  under- 
mining all  the  old  life  which 
once  made  Britain  the  cynosure 
of  Europe.  The  question  now  is 
not  **  Is  it  fitting  ?  '^  *'  Is  it  true  ? '' 
or,  '*  Is  it  right  ?  "—but,  **  Will  it 
pay  ?  "  We  have  grown  too  wise 
for  sentiment,  and  too  busy;  we 
have  **put  away  childish  things," 
and  forgotten  that  **  childish,"  and 
** child-like"  are  not  synonymous 
terms,  and  that  there  has  been  a 
certain  judgment  of  those  who 
will  not  '*  become  as  little  chil- 
dren ! " 

Now,  poetry  is  averse  to  stolidity, 
it  demands  feeling,  it  does  not  pay, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  popular.  It 
is  all  very  fine  to  say  that  the 
works  of  some  of  our  more  noted 
living  writers  sell  in  vast  numbers 
— what  does  that  prove?  Only 
that  the  buyers  fall  down  and 
worship  the  golden  image  which 
Mrs.  Grundy  the  Ghreat  hath  set 
up ;  not  that  they  know  or  care 
about  the  merits  of  the  author ! 
How  many  of  those  who  talk 
about  Tennyson  or  Morris  could 
pass  an  examination  in  their 
works?  Or  take  a  simpler  test: 
how  many  ever  open  the  pages  of 
— we  wiU  not  say  Chaucer — but  of 
Milton,  Spenser,  or  Pope  ?  People 
imiversally  agpree  in  praising 
**  Paradise  Lost"  and  "The 
Faery  Queen,"  having  probably 
never  read  either ;  but  how  many 


know  more  than  by  name  * '  Comus  ^ 
or  the  "  Hymn  on  Divine  Love  "  ? 
If  poetry  were  really  popular,  in 
the  true  sense,  there  would  be  less 
talk  and  more  study.  Only  study 
would  involve  a  certain  amount  of 
thought,  a  great  entering  into- 
oneself,  and,  above  all — a  waste 
of  marketable  time ! 

After  all  this  preface,  we  are 
only  going  to  speak  of  the  work 
of  a  i>oetic  writer  that  is  very  little 
known. 

Most  of  Mr.  GKbbs's  admirers 
doubtless  associate  him  with  those 
simple  poems  of  domestic  interest, 
such  as  the  "  Story  of  a  Life,"  by 
which  he  first  made  such  reputa- 
tion as  he  has  attained.  Indeed,  he 
has,  in  those  works,  done  such  jeo* 
man's  service  in  the  cause  of  truth 
and  morality,  that  it  is  hard  to 
speak  in  terms  of  even-seecning 
depreciation  of  them ;  still  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  author  is  not 
doing  more  really  valuable  work 
in  recalling  the  minds  of  a  slug- 
gish generation  to  the  days  when, 
"  getting  on  "  was  not  the  be-all 
and  end-all  of  existence.  It  is 
strange  that  poets  generally  should 
have  so  much  neglected  Stephoi 
of  Blois,  one  of  the  finest  charae- 
ters  and  grandest  kings  who  have^ 
ever  ennobled  England;  and  it 
was  decidedly  a  happy  thought  U> 
make  his  reign  the  subject  of  an 
epic,  for  such,  in  spite  of  its  length 
and  form,  "The  Battle  of  the 
Standard  "  practically  is.  Before 
offering  some  few  remarks  wpoa 
the  poem  itself,  it  may  be  well  to 
remark  upon  the  measure  which 
the  author  has  selected.  For  it  is 
a  question  whether  the  ordinaij 
blajik  verse  is  entirely  suited  to  a 
prolonged  work  of  this  nature; 
the  heroic  measure  is  more  stately, 
and  the  octosyllabic,  as  used  by 
Scott  in  **  Mannion,"  and  by  the 
late  Professor  Conington  in  his- 
rendering  of  the  (Eneid,  is  vastljr 
more  takmg.    But  to  the  employ- 
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ment  of  either  of  these  measures 
there  is  an  objection ;  very  few- 
poets  have  risen  superior  to  the 
scholastic  trammels  of  the  f  ormer, 
whilst,  except  in  the  hands  of  a 
master,  the  latter  has  a  danfi;erous 
tendency  to  degenerate  into  jingle. 
Even  the  Wizard  of  the  North 
himself  sometimes  shews  the  ill- 
effects  of  its  *'  fatal  facility  " !  So, 
on  the  whole,  Mr.  Gibbs  may  be 
believed  to  have  known  what  he 
was  about  in  choosing  a  metre 
which  has,  undoubtedly,  a  special 
dignity  of  its  own,  and  of  which 
his  former^  works  have  shewn 
him  to  have  very  considerable 
mastery. 

There  are,  scattered  throughout 
the  work,  innumerable  passages 
which  shew  that,  whatever  other 
poetical  talents  the  author  may 
be  judged  to  possess,  he  has  at 
any  rate  a  fair  power  of  de- 
scription ;  these  must  be  noticed 
in  their  proper  places.  Stephen, 
on  his  way  to  Tunbridge — not 
Toribridge,  Mr.  Gibbs  I— halts  at 
the  house  of  an  old  Saxon  noble, 
one  Sigbert,  with  whose  fair  grand- 
daughter two  of  the  Eling^s  knights, 
Hugh  Montresse,  and  the  Comte 
d'Auray,  both  fall  in  love — the 
former  honestly,  the  latter  after 
the  manner  of  fools  and  scoundrels 
generally.  The  fair  Elf rida  favours 
Gervase  de  Bohun,  another  knight 
seen  for  the  first  time — as  one  of 
our  greatest  poets  has  said  in  his 
''  saw  of  might,"  ''  Who  ever  loved 
^t  loved  not  at  first  sight ! " 
But  Stephen  has  to  march  again, 
aud  a  capital  song  enlivens  the 
^ay,  from  the  minstrel-knight, 
Kichard  de  la  Fosse. 

Ho  !  ho  !  Sir  Knight, 

^hat  is  thy  delight  ? 

Invest    thou    fighting     or    feasting 

best, 
Or  hawk  or  hound^  or  the  tourney 

ground 
With    thy    ladye's    pledge    on   thy 

plumM  crest  ? 


I  love  my  hawk  and  I  love  my  houi.d 
And  my  gallant  horse  with  his  spriuf;- 

ing  bound, 
But  the  ring  of  the  tourney  I  love 

the  best ! 
With  my  visor  down  and  my  lance  iu 

resty 
With  my  ladye's  favour  on  plumed 

crest, 
With  teeth  clenched  hard  and  reini 

gripped  tight, 
To  dash    my  horse    at    a   boasting 

knight. 

And  thou,  Sir  Knight, 

What  is  thy  delight  ? 

Lovest  thou  fightins  or  feasting  best,. 

Or  hawk  or  hound,  or  the  tourney 

^ound 
With    thy    ladye's    pledge    on    tLy^ 

plum^  crest  ? 

I  love  a  good  feast,  and  I  love  my 

hawk, 
And  in  ladye*s  bower  sweet  loving 

talk. 
And  I  dearly  love  the  gallant  chase 

With  the  stag  in  sight,  the  hounds  nt 

a  race, 
And  the  horses  full  strain  to   keep 

their  place ; 
But  of  all  delights,    'tis    my  chief 

delight 
To  join  in  the  clash  of  a  well- fought 

fight. 

And  here  the  author  shews  that 
he  can  do  something  more  than 
paint  a  pretty  picture,  or  indite  a 
pleasant  ditty ;  King  Stephen's 
speech,  especially  his  apostrophe 
to  England,  may  be  instanced  as  a 
fair  sample  of  the  way  in  which 
the  great  captain  may  be  be- 
lieved to  have  felt,  if  not  to  have 
spoken  : — 

— Is  not  this  fairyland  ? 
Look  how    yon    silvery  sun-lighted 

mist 
Lifts  and  reveals  broad  fields  besprent 

with  pearls, 
So  fair,  so  white  in  holy  purity 

That  e'en  the  sun  seems  dazzled  with 

delight 
And    sheds    on    earth    a    mellowed 

softened  warmth. 
See  from  the  sparkling,  frosted  plaiu. 

stand  out 
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<j(rand  tranks  of    giant  trees — vast 

thicket  growths 
nich  in  their  green  and  gold  and 

ruby  tints ; 
-So  rich,   so   glorious,   that  we   well 

might  deem 
They  were  full-laden  with  delicious 

fruit 
Like  orchards  of  the  fair  Hesperides  ! 
^Say,  can  the  ocean  in  its  grandest 

form, 
Or  rugged  cliff,  or  lofty  mountain  peak 
"Compare  in  beauty  with  this  forest 

scene  ? 

l^ow  all  the  mists  have  vanished,  like 
the  doubts 

And  daik  uncertainties  that  chill  the 
blood 

Upon  the  mom  of  battle,  ere   the 
clash 

Of  the  first  onslaught  fills  the  veins 
with  fire. 

And,  like  a  veil  that  hid  the  white- 
robed  bride, 

Keveals  a  beauty  we  scarce  dreamed 
could  be. 

Oh,  lovely  England,  thou  shalt  be  my 

bride  ! 
I'll  woo  thee  like  a  soldier,  clad  in 

steel. 
And  win  thee  at  the  hazard  of  my 

Ufe; 
But  winning  thee, — when  once  thou 

art  my  own 
lUl  buckler  thee  against  the  world  in 

arms  ! 

The  King  reaches  Timbridge, 
sends  off  JJe  la  Fosse  as  a  scout  to 
London,  and  the  book  ends  with  an 
account  of  a  wolf -hunt  which,  were 
it  not  for  its  length,  would  deserve 
quotation.  After  this,  we  get  six 
other  cantos,  treating  respectively 
of  Stephen's  march  and  tiiumphal 
entry  into  London  ;  of  the  villain- 
ous scheme  of  D'Auray  to  entrap 
Elfrida,  and  of  its  discomfiture  by 
her  true  lover ;  of  certain  events 
(including  the  great  fire)  attending 
the  £ang's  sojourn  in  the  Metro- 
polis ;  of  the  Queen's  departure 
lor  York  to  head  her  husband's 
army  against  the  invading  Scots ; 
of  the  great  Battle  of  the  Standard 
itself  ;  and  last,  but  by  no  means 


least  from  a  romantic  point  of 
view,  of  Gervase  de  Bohnn's  8uo- 
cessful  foray  into  the  Border  Land 
for  the  recovery  of  his  lady-love. 
Of  course,  there  are  minor  episodes 
— some  of  them  possessing  singa- 
lar  beauty,  but  theao  are  the  main 
incidents  which  go  to  make  up 
what  is,  in  its  way,  a  remarkable 
poem,  and,  in  any  case,  one  which 
shews  a  wholesome  disposition  on 
the  part  of  our  younger  writers  of 
verse. 

B.   MONTGOMEBIE  RAinOHO. 


Marley  Castle ;  a  NoveL  2  vols. 
Edited  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
G.C.M.G.,  KC.B.,  &c.  Eemington 
and  Co. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  Sir  Gtamet 
Wolseley  should  not  have  been  a 
real,  rather  than  a  nominal  editor 
of  this  novel,  written  by  his  sister 
and  bearins^  his  name  upon  its 
title-page ;  but  we  can  trace  very 
few  sig^s  of  editorship  throughout 
its  pages.  Some  of  the  characters 
which  are  introduced  as  if  thej 
were  really  important,  have  so 
little  to  do  with  the  plot,  and  are 
so  imnecessary  to  the  hero  and 
heroine,  that  one  cannot  but  sujs- 
pect  them  of  having  strayed  out  of 
some  different  novel.  Certain 
chapters  of  the  book  might  easily 
have  been  taken  from  any  other  of 
the  authoress's  MSS.,  and  have 
been  added  to  the  story  by  labelling 
one  of  the  characters  with  a  name 
from  "Marley  Castle."  This,  to  the 
ordinary  novel  reader,  will  prob- 
ably appear  the  most  flagrant  fault 
of  the  book ;  but  we  are  bound 
to  confess  that  there  are  others. 
The  story  is  one  without  action  or 
incident,  being  for  the  most  part  a 
mere  account  of  the  emotions  <^ 
two  persons.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence, the  incidents  introduced 
do  not  hang  together  very  well. 
The  style  is  that  of  the  ordinaxy 
fiction  writer,  monotonous  and  not 
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over  grammatical.  Now  and  again 
a  better  style  is  shewn,  and 
towards  the  end  some  of  the  situa- 
tions are  original  and  promising. 
But  the  hope  of  something  striking 
is  soon  tc^en  from  us  by  a  rapid 
ending  in  ** happiness  ever  after" 
of  a  most  tame  and  trite  descrip- 
tion. 


Richard  IIL  and  Macbeth:  The 
Spirit  of  Romantic  Play  in  relation- 
ship to  the  principles  of  Greek 
and  of  Gbthic  Art,  and  to  the 
picturesque  interpretations  of  Mr. 
Henry  Irving  :  A  Dramatic  Study, 
by  T.  H.  HaU  Caine.  Simpkin, 
Marshall  &  Co. 

We  have,  we  confess  it,  but 
small  sympathy  with  the  tediously 
critical  spirit  in  which  it  is  the 
fashion  just  now  to  pursue  the 
study  of  Shakespesire.  The  minute 
analysis  of  words,  the  laborious 
desire  to  extract  from  every 
quaintly  turned  line  some  hidden 
meaning  of  philosophy,  the  infinite 
pains  taken  in  the  proving  of  wild 
or  useless  hypotheses,  and  indeed 
the  entire  spirit  of  almost  fanatical 
reverence  which  characterises  the 
proceedings  of  modem  Shakes- 
pearean societies,  would  seem  to 
De  the  extravagant  reaction  after 
a  long  period  of  neglectful  apathy. 
We  have  our  fits  and  starts  of 
Shakespearean  veneration  as  of 
everything  else.  A  very  few  years 
ago  the  works  of  the  master  had 
f  cdlen  into  complete  disuse :  with 
Mr.  Irving's  assimiption  of  Hamlet 
a  healthy  revival  set  in  ;  universal 
criticism,  both  hostile  and  favour- 
able, was  evoked,  and  could  we 
have  rested  satisfied  with  jour- 
nalistic discussions  innumerable, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  complain 
of  now.  But  we  ran  into  thought- 
less excess  with  our  suggestions, 
surmises,  criticisms  ;  fresh  societies 
for  the  omravelling  of  knotty  points 
were  started    every  student  of  the 


bard  had  his  little  dogmatic  say  on 
the  reading;  of  disputed  passages. 
All  sorts  of  new  "theories  "  were 
perpetually  shooting  up^-occasion- 
aUy  thoughtful,  frequently  comic, 
seldom  practical — till  one  began  to 
think  the  subject  should  be  well- 
nigh  exhausted.  Mr.  Caine,  how- 
ever, is  of  opinion  that  there  is 
room  for  yet  another  theory, 
**  because,"  says  he,  **  there  re- 
mains an  important  principle  by 
the  light  of  which  the  noble  trage- 
dies may  still  present  many  points 
of  novelty  ;"  but  we  fear  that  the 
outcome  of  his  researches  will  be 
of  no  great  value  to  the  student. 
Mr.  Caine  appears  to  be  a  careful 
thinker,  and  a  warm  admirer  of 
Mr.  Irving ;  but  we  see  nothing  of 
sufficient  importance  in  his  essay 
on  Macbeth  and  Richard  IIL  to 
warrant  its  issue  in  the  shape  of  a 
rather  pretentiously-styled  pam- 
phlet. In  the  first  place,  he  does 
not  appear  competent  to  deal  with 
his  suDJect,  for  he  never  fairly 
grasps  it  throughout ;  and  in  the 
second,  he  has  tried  to  do  too  much 
in  too  little  space.  He  tells  us, 
certainly,  that  Shakespeare's  was 
a  Qt)thic  and  not  a  Grecian  mind  ; 
that  "  the  critic  or  actor  who  brings 
priuciples  of  Greek  or  Eoman  art 
to  bear  upon  Shakespew'eaii  play, 
must  neceesarily  very  widely  miss 
his  mark ;  "  that  the  two  plays 
of  Richard  IIL  and  Macbeth 
are  reared  upon  similar  lines  of 
construction  ;  that  the  moral  in- 
terest of  the  latter  is  **  entirely 
supernatural  in  chai*acter,"  and 
that,  consequently,  Mr.  Irving' s 
interpretation  ''  must  be  in  some 
measure  wide  of  the  truth ; "  that 
the  moral  interest  of  Richard 
IIL  is  **  entirely  natural,"  and 
that  the  Hunchback  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  so  relentlessly 
cruel  as  Mr.  Irving  painted  him — 
but  did  it  need  a  brand-new  pam*^ 
phlet  to  tell  us  this  ?  There  are 
some  interesting  remarks  on  the 
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relationsliip  between  actors  and 
plays,  and  on  the  difference  between 
.an  historical  play  and  a  tragedy; 
but  on  the  whole  we  cannot  honestly 
say  that  the  essay  will  repay  peru- 
sal to  a  busy  man.  Mr.  Caine's 
style  is  somewhat  misty  and  in- 
volved. His  pamphlet,  however, 
contains  evidences  of  study,  and  he 
may  yet  find  good  work  to  do  in 
Ihe  region  of  dramatic  criticism. 


Weather  Warnings  for  Watchers : 
ly  '*  The  Clerk  "  himself.  London : 
Houlston  and  Sons,  1877. 

It  is  a  singidar  fact  of  the  pre- 
sent age  that  it  should  combine 
the  least  amount  of  popular  lore, 
homely  observation  of  nature,  and 
general  alertness  of  instinct,  with 
i;he  greatest  extension  of  strictly 
scientific  study.  Our  physicists 
know  more  than  has  ever  been 
known  of  phenomena,  regarded  in 
a  purely  technical  manner;  our 
people  know  much  less  than  their 
grandmothers  of  the  daily  book  of 
nature.  Is  it  the  increase  of  city 
life,  is  it  the  diversion  due  to  the 
over-abundance  of  printed  matter, 
is  it  the  luxurious  tendency  of  ttie 
age  that  has  turned  our  «yes  away 
from  the  *'  admirable  drama  of 
small  things  "  wherein  lives  poetry 
and  many  a  secret  element  of 
thought?  Who  rises  in  time  to 
watch  the  dew,  or  cares  about  the 
meanings  of  the  shapely  clouds, 
or  knows  whether  the  sun  be  pale, 
or  the  moon  ruddy,  or  the  stars 
dim  ?  Who  marks  whether  the  bats 
fly  thickly,  or  toads  are  seen  ?  Who 
hearkens  to  the  changes  in  the  cries 
of  birds,  or  notices  how  the  spider 
hangs  in  his  web,  or  watches  the 
leap  of  the  fish  in  still  water,  or 
how  the  smoke  curls  or  rises  from 
the  house  chimney  ?  Who  notes  the 
subtle  shiftings  of  the  wind,  or 
feels  the  pulse  of  the  air  when 
storm  is  near,  or  gazes  at  the  man's 
hand  in  the  aky  ?   A  few  old  gran- 


dams,  fast  dying  out,  someiea- 
faring  men  and  farmers,  a  lesBen- 
ing  number  of  simple  and  supersti- 
tious folk,  and  a  growing  army  of 
scientists  who  look  with  keen,  hard 
eyes  where  the  old,  stupid,  medita- 
tive country  folk  were  wont  to  see 
with  softer,  more  wistful  gaze. 

The  great  and  growing  middk 
classes,  the  prosperous  dt  and 
the  artisan,  see  little  of  them- 
selves, and  do  little  of  themsehes, 
except  the  special  minor  thing 
they  live  by;  everything  ii 
done  for  them ;  their  informatioa 
they  get  for  a  penny,  and  their 
meditation  they  can  have  by  con- 
tract from  a  library  if  they  want 
it. 

The  huge  growth  of  cities  has, 
no  doubt,  exiled  millions  from 
their  place  in  nature,  and  though 
the  railroad  shews  the  way  to 
make  city  and  country  be  one,  yet 
centuries  apparently  will  have  to 
elapse  before  the  way  is  foUowed. 
Meanwhile,  what  is  being  done? 
The  book  that  distracts  from  nature 
is  also  the  book  that  instructs  in 
nature.  The  man  confined  in  the 
city  may  have  his  eyes  sharpened 
by  study,  so  that  his  power  of  oh-  i 
serration  may  out-do  the  hind  on 
his  own  groimd. 

Science  is  being  strenuouslj 
prosecuted  by  earnest  specialists: 
these  again  hand  down  weir  wisi 
to  intermediaries  or  popolansers. 
who  distribute  it  to  the  public 
And  in  the  end,  if  the  crowd  of 
miscellaneous  learning  now  being 
poured  upon  the  world  does  not 
nauseate  and  weary  the  mindhj 
its  very  magnitude,  we  may  not 
only  have  the  old  knowledge  re- 
gained, but  the  snperstitioos 
element  in  it  replaced  by  a  fearless 
and  open-eyed  mtelligenoe. 

The  author  of  the  interertin)^ 
little  treatise  before  ua  may  daim 
to  have  done  somethixig  towards 
the  great  work  of  the  distributioai 
of  knowledge. 
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The  following  is  the  kind  of 
fragment  he  aptly  gathers ;  the 
passage  being  drawn  from  the 
**  Phenomena  of  Eadiation"  of  Mr. 
George  Warington : — 

''  The  delicate  tremor  of  the  sun's 
surface  particles,  shot  hither  through 
thirty  million  leagues  of  fine  intan- 
gible aether,  has  power  to  raise  whole 
oceans  from  their  beds,  and  pour 
them  down  again  upon  the  earth. 
We  are  apt  to  measure  solar  heat 
merely  by  the  sensation  it  produces 
on  our  skin,  and  think  it  small  and 
weak  aocoidingly ;  a  good  coal  fire 
will  heat  us  more.  But  its  true  mea- 
sure is  the  work  it  does.  Judged  by 
this  standard,  its  immensity  is  over- 
powering. To  take  a  single  instance  : 
the  average  fall  of  dew  in  England  is 
about  fiye  inches  annually;  for  the 
evaporation  of  the  vapour  necessary 
to  produce  this  trifling  depth  of 
moisture,  there  is  expended  daily  an 
amount  of  heat  equal  to  the  com- 
bustion of  sixty-eight  tons  of  coal  for 
«»ery  square  mile  of  surface,  or,  for 
the  whole  of  England,  4,000,000  tons. 
Compare  now  the  size  of  England 
with  that  of  the  whole  earth — only 
T^th  part;  extend  the  calculation 
to  rain,  as  well  as  dew,  the  average 
fall  of  which  on  the  whole  earth  is 
estimated  at  five  feet  annually,  or 
twelve  times  greater;  and  then  esti- 
mate the  sum  of  4,000,000  X  3,388  X 
12  =  162,264,000  tons,  or  about  3,000 
times  as  much  as  is  annually  raised 
ill  the  whole  world  ;  and  we  have  the 
number  of  tons  of  coal  required  to 
produce  the  heat  expended  by  the 
sun  merely  in  raising  vapour  ^m 
the  sea  to  give  us  rain  during  a  single 
day." 

In  this  little  work  we  learn  simple 
facts  about,  and  the  methods  of 
construction  and  use  of,  the  instru- 
I3^ents  that  under  classic  names  are 
nieasurers  of  the  weight  of  the 
air,  the  force  of  the  wind,  the 
qualities  of  electricity,  the  tem- 
perature, mountains,  moisture, 
ozone,  rain. 

The  following  is  an  observation 
that  might  be  made  even  by  a 
<iitizen : — 


Among  the  animals  whose  move- 
ments give  weather  warnings  few  are 
more  trustworthy  than  the  leech. 
The  reader  may  verify  this  by  placing 
one  ip  a  broad  glass  bottle,  tied  oyer 
with  perforated  leather,  or  bladder. 
If  placed  in  a  northern  aspect,  the 
leech  will  be  found  to  behave  in  the 
following  manner : — 

1.  On  the  approach  of  fine  or  frosty 
weather,  according  to  the  season,  it 
will  be  found  curled  up  at  the  bottom. 
2.  On  the  approach  of  rain,  snow,  or 
wind,  it  will  rise  excitedly  to  the  sur- 
face. 3.  Thunder  will  cause  it  to  be 
much  agitated,  and  to  leave  the  water 
entirely. 

A  person  of  delicate  nerves,  and 
sensitive,  as  many  are,  to  the 
changes  of  weather,  unaccountable 
and  unforeseen  to  the  no-eyed  per- 
son, may  thus  find  an  exquisite 
sympathiser,  and  a  friend  that  will 
teacn  when  to  prepare  for  the 
trying  changes  that  so  much  affect 
the  outward  manifestations  of  a 
nervous  person. 

The  following  suggest  a  theory 
also  that  a  resident  in  cities  might 
interest  himself  in  proving,  even 
though  dwelling  in  a  street 
whence  the  vault  of  heaven  is  un- 
seen, and  where  the  weather  can 
be  judged  by  few  signs  beyond 
that  of  the  mud  or  dryness  of  the 
street,  or  the  tendency  to  approach 
or  remove  from  the  indoor  nre  : — 

M.  Koppen  states,  as  the  result  of 
his  examination  into  the  chances  of  a 
change  of  weather,  that  the  weather 
has  a  decided  tejideiicy  to  presei^oe  its 
character.  Thus,  at  Brussels,  if  it 
has  rained  for  nine  or  ten  days  suc- 
cessively, the  next  day  will  be  wet  also 
in  four  cases  out  of  five  ;  and  the 
chance  of  a  change  decreases  with  the 
length  of  time  for  which  the  weather 
from  which  the  change  is  to  take 
place  has  lasted. 

In  the  case  of  temperature  for  five- 
day  periods,  the  same  principle  holds 
good ;  for  if  a  cold  five-day  period 
sets  in  i^ter  warm  weather,  we  can 
bet  two  to  one  that  the  next  such 
period  will  be  cold  too;  but  if  the 
cold  has  lasted  for  two  months^  we 
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can  bet  nearly  eight  to  one  that  the 
first  five  days  of  the  next  month  will 
be  cold  too.     The  chance  of  change 


baby  one  year  old  liying  anotiier  year 
is  less  than  that  of  a  man  of  thirty. 
"  The  practical  meaning  of  all  thii 


is^  however,  greater  for  the  fiye-day      is,  that  although  we  know  that   a 


periods  than  for  single  days.  Similar 
results  follow  for  the  months,  but 
here  again  the  chance  of  change 
shews  an  increase." 

The  argument  is  continued  by  our 
weather-clerk  by  a  quotation  from 
"Recent  Proffress  in  Weather 
Knowledge,"  oy  R.  H.  Scott, 
r.R.S.:— 

"If  we  reyert  to  the  instance  first 
cited,  that  of  rain,  the  result  is,  not 
that  if  it  once  begins  to  rain  the 
chances  are  in  favour  of  its  never 
ceasing  ;  all  that  is  implied  is,  that 
the  chances  are  against  its  ceasing  on 
a  definite  day,  and  that  they  increase 
with  the  length  of  time  the  rain  has 
lasted.  The  problem  is  similar  to 
that  of  human  life  :    the  chance  of  a 


compensating  anomaly  for  all  ex- 
traordinary weather  exists  somewhera 
on  the  earth's  surface,  e.^.,  the  very 
common  case  of  intense  cold  io 
America,  while  we  have  a  mild  winter 
in  Britain,  there  is  no  reaaon  as  yet 
ascertained  to  anticipate  that  this 
compensation  will  occur  at  any  giveo 
place  during  the  ^ear.  In  other 
words,  when  defimte  conditions  of 
weather  have  thoroughly  established 
themselves,  it  is  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  the  courses  of  the  atmo- 
spheric currents  are  changed." 

We  c€ui  see  no  objection  what- 
ever that  it  is  possible  to  make 
against  the  production  of  a  popular 
treatise  like  this;  and  to  affirm 
that  candidly  is  to  give  it  no  small 
praise. 


Addenda  et  CoRBioEia)A.    John  Linkeix,  Sbn. 

The  following  corrections  and  additions  should  be  made  to  the 
memoir  of  Mr.  Linnell  which  appeared  in  our  November  number.  In 
addition  to  Mr.  Linnell's  picture  there  are  several  works  by  living 
masters  in  the  National  Gallery  ;  the  expression,  therefore,  "  almost  the 
only  one,"  as  applied  to  his  is  misleading.  Instead  of  Holman  Hunt,  as 
stated,  it  is  William  Hunt  who  was  a  fellow  student  with  Linnell ;  the 
date  being  long  before  that  of  the  first-named  artist.  linnell's  **  Quoit- 
playing,"  exhibited  in  1811,  and  described  as  **a  littlepicture,"  may 
scarcely  be  so  characterised,  its  size  being  42  by  34.  The  "  old  lady- 
connoisseur  of  the  peerage  "  referred  to  as  an  appreciator  of  LinneU's 
early  miniatures,  was  the  Marchioness  of  StafPoid.  It  was  not  a  princess 
who  gave  discreet  advice  respecting  a  portrait  of  King  Greorge,  but 
Lady  Torrens. 

In  the  picture  representing  the  ceremony  of  the  ancient  Covenant, 
it  is  not  Abraham  that  passes  between  the  smoking  portions  of  the 
victim  divided  in  twain,  but  the  majestic  angelic  form.  As  the  painter 
says,  ''  Abraham  was  in  a  trance  and  so  could  not  pass,  and  besides  it 
was  not  he  that  was  to  pass  between  the  victim." 

On  page '548,  line  19,  there  is  a  typog^phic  error  giving  "  wealth  ** 
for  "work." 

The  assertion  that ''  no  landscape  painter  in  the  Academy  is  paid  sudi 
sums "  for  his  pictures  as  800  or  1,000  guineas,  which  amounts  are 
given  for  Mr.  Linnell's,  the  fortunate  pamter  himself  stigmatises  as 
'^  altogether  untrue,  and  an  injurious  mistake  that  should  be  corrected." 
As  the  statement  in  question  was  merely  a  quotation  from  the  jLri 
Jintmal,  an  opinion  upon  so  delicate  a  matter  is  not  necessary  here./V 
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